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U of A the 


place to be 
as the fall 


term begins 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 
started its 103rd year 
of classes Sept. 7 with 


38,500 students walking the five cam- 
puses that make up the institution. 

According to Gerry Kendal, the 
UofA registrar, this class started 
out with 8,400 new students chosen 
from more than 20,000 applicants, of 
which, 5,300 were admitted directly 
from high school, the highest number 
yet. 

“At a time when people are 
concerned about an aging popula- 
tion and changing demographics, the 
increase in high-school applicants 
really reflects great recruiting in the 
faculties and here,” said Kendal. “It 
says the university is still attracting 
high-school students, which is very 
good, some [universities] aren’t.” 

The total number of undergradu- 
ate students attending the U of A 
for the 2011-12 academic year will 
be slightly more than 31,000, while 
the number of graduate students will 
be close to 7,400. Also, females will 
account for about 55 per cent of the 
overall student body this year, which 
Kendal says is well within the national 
average. 

He adds that the university is 
headed for a population of 74 per cent 
population who have a Alberta home 
address, with 4,700 international stu- 
dents attending, which is up by about 
400 over last year. 

“These numbers reflect the cachet 
of the university,” said Kendal. 
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(L-R) Richard Fedorak, Jan Selman, Andy Knight, John Newman, James Shapiro and Joel Weiner have been elected fellows of 


Michael Brown 


The new fellows are gastroenterolo- 
gist Richard Fedorak, political scientist 
Andy Knight, linguist John Newman, 
drama professor Jan Selman, Edmon- 
ton Protocol transplant surgeon James 
Shapiro and biochemist Joel Weiner. 

“These six U of A professors are 


ing scholarly and scientific 
achievement, six University 


I n recognition of their outstand- 


“People really want to come to this of Alberta faculty members have been 
place.” Wi 


elected to the Royal Society of Canada. 


-longlisted for Giller 
Lynn Coady, the U of A’s 
writer-in residence in 2008, has 
also earned a place on the longlist 
fessor MarinaEndicorr. for her novel The Antagonist. The 
earned a place on the Giller prize was founded in 1994. 
‘Scotiabank Giller prize longlist for The award recognized excellence in 
the second time. The nomination, an- Canadian fiction—long format or 
nounced Sept. 6,is for her novel The __ short stories—and endows a prize 
id novel, _of $25,000, the largest purse for 
_ literature in the country. 
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Meet the Dean 


Gregory Taylor, dean of the Faculty of Science, was in Quad Sept. 7 to greet students on the first day of classes. 
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leaders in learning and research in the 
arts and sciences and a reflection of our 
academic excellence,” said President 
Indira Samarasekera. “I offer my 
congratulations to our Royal Society 
fellows. We are extremely proud that 
they have been recognized for their 
outstanding work and its impact on 
their disciplines and society.” 

The Royal Society of Canada was 
founded in 1882 and is Canada’s 
oldest and most prestigious scholarly 
institute. With this year’s inductees, 
the U of A now has 103 members. 

“Tt seems to me that the more RSC 
fellows this university has, the higher 
will be its profile across Canada and the 
globe,” said Knight, a world leader in 
the study of international organizations, 
global governance and human security. 
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the Royal Society of Canada. 


66 These six U of A 
professors are leaders 
in learning and research 
in the arts and sciences 
and a reflection of our 
academic excellence.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


“What [being honoured] says to 
me is that I must have been doing 
something right over these years of 
pursuing my research agenda and that 
my work must have had some impact 
on people,” he said. 


Continued on page 2 
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database of all alumni. This database 
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U of A, including folio and New 
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and requests for support. On Sept. 1, 
1999, post-secondary institutions were 
required to comply with the Freedom of 
Information and Protection of Privacy 
legislation of the province of Alberta. In 
accordance with this legislation, please 
respond to one of the following options: 


Please keep my name, or 
4 Remove my name from the folio list. 


Name 
Signature 
No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


Edmonton Clinic Health Academy 


Anne Pratt 
CC he Edmonton Clinic 

Health Academy is 
the realization of an 

extraordinary vision—a building that is 

purpose-built to support the transfor- 

mation of health service, education and 

research,” says Jane Drummond. 

In 2004, Drummond, vice-provost 
for the Health Sciences Council, and 
the Office of the University Architect 
set out to design a leading, state-of 
the-art enabler of integrated, patient- 
centred clinic care, education and 
research. Seven years later, on time 
and on budget, the Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy is opening its doors 
to thousands of students “who will 
lead the health-care transformation 
called for by so many policy-makers, 
educators, practitioners, patients and 
communities,” said Drummond. 

During the coming weeks, more 
than 1,400 faculty and staff from 12 
academic groups representing six facul- 
ties will move into their new spaces in 
the academy, says Drummond, and that 
“everyone who works or studies in the 
building is part of a new way of think- 
ing and doing.” 

“This is an approach,” says Drum- 
mond, “that allows all of us—research- 
ers, teachers, students and the wider 


This artist’s rendition shows that the Edmononton Clinic H 
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very best of the U of A’s research and 
education capacities by adding one 
critical tool. That tool is collaboration,” 
she says. “We are not replacing the tools 
in the toolkit; we're adding this to the 
other excellent tools that are already 
there.” 

Canada’s population is getting older, 
with the 65-and-older demographic 
growing most rapidly. Significant 
advances in the understanding and 
treatment of chronic illness mean more 
people can manage these conditions and 
live longer, healthier lives. At the same 
time, jurisdictions all over Canada are 
exploring new ideas about health-care 
accessibility, quality and sustainability. 

“The approach that holds the best 
promise for the future is interdisciplin- 
ary health research, dovetailed with the 
needs of the community and inter- 
professional, team-based education sup- 
ported by simulation technology,” says 
Martin Ferguson-Pell, dean of rehabili- 
tation medicine and chair of the Health 
Sciences Council. “The Edmonton 
Clinic Health Academy delivers both, 
and positions the University of Alberta 
at the very leading edge of health-care 
transformation in Canada.” 

Three spaces in the health academy 
highlight the philosophy behind aca- 
demic programming for the building: 
the Health Sciences Education and 


in life as a drawing in 2004. 


plinary Health Research Academy 
Discovery Mall and the Student Com- 
mons. “The research commons com- 
prises 18,000-square-feet of the most 
advanced functional learning space 

in North America,” says Sharla King, 
assistant professor in the Faculty of 
Education and director of the research 
commons. “This space was designed 
to support collaborative team educa- 
tion using state-of-the-art simulation 
technology.” 

Kathy Koyacs Burns is the associate 

director of Health Sciences Council 
and interim director of the Interdis- 
ciplinary Health Research Academy. 
“The Discovery Mall will be easily 
reconfigured research space,” she says. 
“There will be a shared data registry 
capable of storing and mining massive 
amounts of information from multiple 
sources, all of which can be cross-refer- 
enced between and among the various 
research clusters and teams. 
“Space can be reconfigured, literally 
overnight, to suit the needs of teams 
as they approach new phases of their 
research.” 

In the Student Commons, the 
executive of 12 health-sciences student 
associations and groups will share space, 
both administrative and casual. “This 
meeting of young minds is perhaps our 
most important tool for change. From 


is up and running 


women and men will work in environ- 


ments in which the whole is much 
more than the sum of its parts,” says 
Drummond. “When they leave ECHA, 
they will enter the community prepared 
to lead the change that will transform 
health care for all Canadians.” 

The Edmonton Clinic Health 
Academy will be fully occupied by the 
end of December 2011.1 


Who will make the 
ECHA home: 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 

e Department of Dentistry 

e Department of Pediatrics 

e Community Engagement 

e Continuous Professional Learning 

e Department of Medical 
Laboratory Science 

Faculty of Nursing 

School of Public Health 

Faculty of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences 

Health Sciences Council 

Health Sciences Education and 
Research Commons 

Interdisciplinary Health Research 
Academy 

Faculty of Agricultural, Life & 
Environmental Sciences 

e Human Nutrition Group 


Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 


community—to more fully access the 


Research Commons, the Interdisci- 


their student days onward, these young —e 


Rehab Robotics Lab 


2011 RSC inductions run the U of A’s total to 103 members 


“The U of A provided me with the environ- 
ment, the stimulation, the supportive colleagues, 
the research facilities and graduate students, and 
the encouragement of senior administrators like 
our provost and vice-president (research), to help 
me reach that next level.” 

Newman has carried out a sustained program of 
research on core verbs of language, seeking motiva- 
tion for linguistic structure in everyday human 
experience. “Like all the researchers I know, I carry 
out the research I do because I simply enjoy doing 
it, not because I am seeking particular awards or 
prizes” he said. “Membership in the Royal Society 
of Canada offers opportunities for very special 
kinds of service to Canada and I am looking for- 
ward to making those contributions.” 

Selman, a theatre director, dramaturg, editor 
and scholar who is recognized in Canada and inter- 
nationally for developing ways of making theatre a 
potent agent of social change, says her induction is 
recognition of the U of A’s long-standing excel- 
lence and outstanding record in theatre, and the 
fine arts. 

“Theatre is a collaborative art-—so my colleagues, 
past and present, in U of A and in the vibrant 
Edmonton theatre profession, which is largely made 
up of U of A alumni, share this honour,” she said. 
“The university has encouraged and supported com- 
munity engagement and interdisciplinarity, both 
of which are at the heart of my theatre practice and 


critical writing.” 

The Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry is send- 
ing three fellows to the Royal Society of Canada 
led by Shapiro, who developed a new islet cell 
transplant procedure that has allowed patients with 
Type 1 diabetes to discontinue insulin therapy—a 
remarkable achievement that stands as the biggest 
breakthrough in the fight against diabetes since in- 
sulin was discovered in 1922 by a team of Canadian 
researchers that included U of A researcher James 
Collip. 

Fedorak, an international leader in inflamma- 
tory bowel disease research, says it is a great honour 
to be nominated to the Royal Society of Canada, 
especially given that the nomination comes from 
one’s peers, “The University of Alberta has had a 
tremendously positive impact on my research over 
the years and has given me opportunities not only 
in research, but opportunities in teaching, adminis- 
tration and leadership,” he said. “It has also allowed 
me to extend my academic activities outside the 
university onto the national and international 
stage.” 

The acknowledgement of one’s peers is also not 
lost on Weiner, whose contributions to the func- 
tion of proteins, especially in energy conservation, 
make him a household name in biochemistry labs 
around the world. However, he says that, with any 
recognition, it really reflects on the outstanding 
abilities of the entire laboratory research team. 


Continued from page 1 


6G itis not by any means a one-man 
show. | have been very lucky to 
have outstanding trainees, research 
colleagues and collaborators over 
many years that have allowed me 
to explore research discoveries 
and to tackle problems in a 
multidisciplinary way.” 


Joel Weiner 


“Tt is not by any means a one-man show. I have 
been very lucky to have outstanding trainees, re- 
search colleagues and collaborators over many years 
that have allowed me to explore research discoveries 
and to tackle problems in a multidisciplinary way.” 

Weiner also credits his success with the col- 
laborative atmosphere on campus, pointing to the 
creation, along with U of A biochemist Marek Mi- 
chalak, of the Membrane Protein Research Group 
in the mid-1980s. 

“This is internationally recognized as an outstand- 
ing research group and has created an environment 
that has stimulated recruitment of excellent investiga- 
tors and trainees and it has allowed all the members 
research programs to flourish by providing an envi- 
ronment for discussion and exchange of ideas.” 1M 
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U of A tops Canada Foundation for Innovation funding list 


Michael Brown 


niversity of Alberta re- 

searchers are the recipients 

of $4.9 million in fund- 
ing—more than any other Canadian 
university—thanks to 18 grants from 
the Canada Foundation for Innovation’s 
Leaders Opportunity Fund. 

Rona Ambrose, minister of public 
works and government services and 
minister for status of women, and Tim 
Uppal, minister of state (democratic 
reform), were on campus Sept. | for the 
announcement of new funding aimed 
at support cutting-edge equipment and 
facilities at Canadian universities. 

“Our government is investing in 
science and technology to create jobs, 
improve the quality of life of Canadians 
and strengthen the economy,” said Am- 
brose. “This investment will make sure 
that our scientists have the tools they 
need to be successful, and help Canada 
develop, attract and retain the world’s 
best researchers.” 

The announcement was made at the 
new Centennial Centre for Interdis- 
ciplinary Science—a first of its kind in 
Canada in terms of bringing together 
researchers across scientific disciplines 
to facilitate a cross-fertilization of ideas 
and techniques as never before. Estab- 
lished scientists will interact with a new 
generation of world-class researchers and 
outstanding students, sharing sophisti- 
cated tools and state-of-the-art facilities, 
to which funding, such as that from the 
Canada Foundation for Innovation, is 
essential, said Debra Pozega Osburn, 
vice-president (university relations). 

“Competition for the best and 


brightest minds is fiercer than ever,” she 
said. “New faculty members, post-doc- 
toral fellows and graduate students go 
where they can have the biggest impact. 
More of these talented individuals will 
choose the U of A for its excellent labo- 
ratories, equipment and other facilities.” 

One such individual was chemistry 
professor Ratmir Derda, who came to 
the U of A in February by way of the 
University of Moscow, the University of 
Wisconsin and Harvard. Derda received 
a $229,000 CFI grant for laboratory 
space within in the centre. The chemist 
and his team are developing a novel 
paper-based diagnostics device that does 
not require power. He said the device 
can serve asa platform for cell culture in 
environments with limited resources be- 
cause cells grow in paper just as they do 
inaculture dish. Paper-based tests that 
use bacteriophage, viruses that attack 
bacteria, instead of antibodies, which can 
be produced on-site to diagnose diseases 
like malaria, HIV or tuberculosis. Paper- 
supported 3-D structures can also be 
used to create a cell-based diagnostic tool 
to help in the detection of cancer. 

Derda says having a lab, a team of grad 
students and access to a large dedicated 
medical school and cancer centre were the 
main reasons he chose Edmonton, but 
was pleasantly surprised by the level of 
co-operation across the institution. 

“The campus is created in such a way 
that there are so many centres of excel- 
lence open to collaboration,” said Derda. 
“T have been in all sorts of institutions 
and it is often difficult to build these 
connections because they don’t have the 
culture of collaborative work. The 
Uof A is pretty awesome in that way.” Wi 
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Chemistry professor Ratmir Derda (right) addresses the crowd during the Canada Foundation for Innovation funding announcement made 
in the Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science Sept. 1. 


The 18 U of A projects funded by new CFI grants 


e Soil, Water, Air, Manure, Plant 
(SWAMP) Lab: Analytical Infra- 
structure for Studying Trace Ele- 
ment Cycling at Interfaces: $800,000 
e Holocene Archeology of North- 
east Asia: $793,932 

e Prion Imaging Laboratory: 
$80,000 

e Advanced Analytical Facility 

for Environmental Soil Research: 
$216,458 

e An Ultra-Sensitive Device for 
Measuring and Imaging Trace Ra- 
dioactive Impurities in Materials for 
Dark Matter Searches: $120,000 

e Creation of a Laboratory to Study 
the Role of the Hsp90 Chaperone in 
Cancer: $333,232 

e Defining New Roles for Bcl-2 
Family Members in Breast Cancer: 


University mourns tragic passing of promising scientist 


Michel Proulx 
uzanne Abele, 27, died sud- 
denly on Aug. 19. 

Abele had recently 
completed her master’s degree in 
conservation biology, working on the 
ecology of forest snails and slugs and 
how they are influenced by forestry 
practices. She had been hired last 


“She was a leader,” said John Spen- 
ce, who leads the project 
and was Suzanne’s 
co-superyisor during her 
master’s program. “She 
was able to lead from 
within. Not everybody is 
able to do that.” 

Ellen Macdonald, 
who co-supervised 


a worse place off without her,” said 
MacDonald. 

She added that Abele 
was an excellent scientist 
with limitless poten- 
tial, as well as being an 
accomplished musician. 
| She had sung soprano 
and traveled with the 
_ University of Alberta 


Implications for Improved Treat- 
ment Options and Novel Therapies: 
$192,573 

e Infrastructure for Telerobotic 

& Biorobotic Systems Laboratory: 
$170,000 

e Infrastructure for the Environ- 
mental Surface Research Laboratory: 
$105,000 

e Innate and Adaptive Killer Lym- 
phocyte Responses: $388,594 

e Innovative Research Infrastruc- 
ture to Propel Implementation and 
Evaluation of Comprehensive School 
Health: $175,399 

e Laboratory for Investigation of 
Spatiotemporal Molecular Gradients 
in Biological Systems: Screening In- 
frastructure for Dynamic Molecular 
Tools, Materials, and Synthetic Ex- 


WE SUPPORT 


tracellular Environments: $228,958 
e Laboratory for Monitoring 

the Pathogenic Potential of Envi- 
ronmental Bacterial Populations: 
$100,000 

e Lipid Metabolic Disorders: $396,157 
e Preterm Birth: Prediction, Pre- 
vention and Technology Commer- 
cialization: $291,641 

e Research Infrastructure for the 
Characterization of Interfacial 
Properties, Intermolecular and 
Surface Interactions in Soft Materi- 
als, Nanomaterials and Biological 
Systems: $100,000 

e Super-Resolution Imaging of 
Virus-Host Interactions: $400,000 

e The Role and Discovery of Bioac- 
tive Small Molecules from Marine 
Microbial Communities: $100,000 
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: 2011 CAMPAIGN 


United Way 


A Message from President Indira Samarasekera 


For many years, University of Alberta staff, faculty and 


students have enthusiastically supported the annual 


United Way Campaign—by participating 


in events, 


Abele, said she was volunteering their time, and giving much needed financial 


bright, hard-working, 
beautiful, warm, funny 
and happy. 

“She was pretty special. Everyone 
who met her liked her. I can’t think 
of anyone who didn’t. The world is 


Madrigal Singers during 

} her undergraduate years 
before joining the Da 
Camera Singers in 2009. 

She was also very close to her family, 


spring as core team leader for the 


Ecosystem Management Emulat- support. We are well-known for our contributions to the 
ing Natural Disturbance forestry 


research project and was directing the 


purane Deere greater community, and the United Way Is just one of the 


activities of a team collecting data at worthy causes which we have generously supported. 


the project’s site northwest of Peace 
River. 


including her parents, two sisters and 
two brothers. Mi 


You can choose how your gift will have an impact. You 
might give to the Community Fund, where your gift will be 
directed by the United Way towards high priority needs in 
the Alberta Capital Region. Or you might direct your gift 


towards a particular need, such as Education—All That 


Kids Can Be, Income—From Poverty to Possibility, or 


Wellness—Healthy People, Strong Communities. 


This year, our campus campaign runs from September 
Congratulations to Stephen Sutphen, whose name was 16 to October 21, and the challenge for all of us will be to 
drawn as part of folio's Aug. 19 “Are You a Winner?” — 
contest. He correctly identified the photo in question as 
being track cart shed in the northwest corner of the sports 
field attached to the Clare Drake Arena. For his correct 
identification, Sutphen has won a swanky evergreen golf 
shirt. 

Up for grabs this week is a stainless-steel coffee mark and 
an impressive U of A bookmark. To win it, simply identify 
where the above shed is located and email your answer to 
folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, Sept. 15, and you 
will be entered into the draw. 


build upon the extraordinary success of our past 
campaigns. | am pleased to support the 2011 University 
of Alberta United Way Campaign, and encourage you all 


to get involved. 


Sincerely, 


=, 


CR ae 
Indira V. Samarasekera, O.C. 
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Debra Pozega Osburn 
Vice-President (University Relations) 


refreshed University of 

Alberta website launched 

Sept. 1. This is a site that 
is easier to use whether you access it on 
your traditional computer or mobile 
device. Perhaps more importantly, 
though, is that the design, content and 
information architecture are aimed first 
at our external audiences—rather than 
ourselyes—many of whom know little of 
the U of A or how we are organized. The 
links most frequently used internally, 
including webmail and directory, remain 
across the top of each page. 

This new site is a major evolution 


rather than radical departure from where 


Celebration Plaza was a hub of activity as students descended on campus for the first day of classes Sept. 7. j 


Newest evolution of university website improves external presence, interaction 


we were, yet is a cleaner, more vibrant 
and functional environment. Android); 

The design and new features are 
based on feedback gathered from 2,700 
students, staff, faculty and alumni who 
participated in a February web survey, as 
well as faculty and unit Web Engage- 
ment Goals sessions conducted with 
faculties during the last six months. 
Google analytics data showing user needs _e 
and preferences also influenced site 
development. More than 200 students, 
faculty, staff, alumni and friends were 
part of online usability studies, to test 
and tweak the site. 

There are several new features de- 


calendars; 


signed to make it easier to interact with 
the U of A online, including: 
e Website accessibility on any major 


mobile platform (iPhone, BlackBerry, 


e Mapping of all U of A campuses, 
featuring richly detailed 3-D models and 
360-degree interactive photos created by 
UofA industrial design students; 

e Consolidation of university news 
sources from across campus into one site 
with the ability to subscribe; 

A consolidated calendar of uni- 
versity events, replacing three separate 


e anda look-up list of all degrees we 
offer, as well as continuing education 
programs for the general public. 

These new top-level pages will 
integrate fully with new recruitment 
sites for prospective national and 
international students that will launch 


in the coming days, as part of the 
strategic recruitment initiatives led by 
the registrar's office and University of 
Alberta International. One example 

is “UAlberta in one minute,” a video 
infographic that introduces the U of A 
to audiences with little or no previous 
knowledge of the university. 

The work that you see in the new 
pages and with the new recruitment sites 
is the result of outstanding collaboration 
between the registrar’s office, University 
of Alberta International and University 
Relations teams and truly changes the 
way that external audiences interact with 
the U of A online. 

The final result is truly a collaborative 
effort, and I thank all the faculty and staff 


who, along with our students and alumni, 


From art to 
zoology: 

A guide to 
the UofA 


Museums 


er sity 


lhe University Of. Uberta can bea complicated entity 
with many moving parts. Univer sity 101 exists to 
assist the campus community to better understand who 
does what and how things get done at the U of A. 


Jennifer Kuchta 


or 99 years, the University of Alberta has 

been building one of Canada’s largest 

museum holdings, with 28 collections in 
11 departments dispersed in 120 locations across the 
north and south campuses, which collectively house 
17 million objects. Covering numerous disciplines in 
human and natural science, this distributed museum 
model is supported by a central team of museum 
experts with each museum collection. 

While many collections are accessed regularly by 
researchers, students and the community, the U of A 
Museums are working towards a centralized curatorial 
research facility to enhance collaboration, facilitate 
improved access, encourage further interdisciplinary 
studies and exhibit collections-based research. 

The earliest collecting on campus began in the 
geology department shortly after the university was 
founded in 1908. Non-geological specimens and 
artifacts were subsequently transferred to the appropri- 
ate departments. For more information, go to www. 


museums.ualberta.ca. Wi 
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ockwise from top left) Michael Caldwell, curator, Laboratory for Vertebrate Paleontology; Jocelyn Hall, curator, 


helped us over the last several months. 

I believe that this launch represents 
a major advancement of the University 
of Alberta’s global online presence, but 
Talso know that there will be wrinkles 
to iron out. Over the next few weeks, 
we will be fine-tuning our new site with 
your help. We welcome your questions 
and feedback and invite you to join the 
Feedback Forum if you are interested in 
being part of future developments. 

Our vision is to meet the web-related 
needs of you and the U of A’s wider audi- 
ence while we become Canada’s leading 
post-secondary digital learning environ- 
ment, enabled by our web, mobile, social 
networks and IT systems capabilities. 
This launch is just the first step towards 
achieving our long-range goal. ii 


Vascular Plant Herbarium; Chris Herd, curator of the Meteorite Collection, and Lisa Claypool, curator of the 


Mactaggart Art Collection. (Supplied photos) 


Fast facts about U of A Museums 


e The University of Alberta Museums are a 
designated Category A institution, able to acquire 
cultural property as certified by the Canadian Cul- 
tural Property and Export Review Board. Some 

of the cultural property acquired by the U of A 
Museums includes the Mactaggart Art Collection, 
the Tagish Lake meteorite, the Rosenberg Quilt 
Collection and a narwhal tusk. 5 
e The Friends of the University of Alberta Mu- 
seums is a non-profit society, founded in 1984 to 
support museum activities on campus. Member- 
ship is open to all students, staff and community 


tions. 


members. 


e The Muse Project is a curriculum-linked ini- 
tiative for kindergarten to Grade 12, developed 
to provide primary-source object-based learning 
activities for school-aged children. This is one of 
many outreach activities using museum collec- 


e Science Sunday for Kids is one of the most 
popular public programs offered by the U of A 
Museums, which runs the first Sunday of March. 
e Thanks to an extensive digitization project, 
many of the records of U of A museum collec- 
tions are web-accessible to researchers, students 
and the public anywhere in the world. 
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“To learn a new language is to make your mind 
new again.” ~ Christina Ammon 


Access an expanding global market, 
visit foreign countries, and connect with 

more people — all through developing skills ing 
in a second language. 7 MN) 


Part-time study beginning in September: 


Wy) 
We wart to know what Wot 


were wp to this swurmmexr 


Send folio a high-resolution photo that tells the story of your summer 
adventures, misadventures or time spent relaxing and we will use itina 
future Back Page photo story. 


¢ Chinese ¢ French * German 


* Italian * Japanese ¢ Spanish 


Spanish Language Certificate 

Learn Spanish in intimate classes formatted 
in short modules that let you begin at 
whatever level suits your skills. 


lial 
780.492.3034 ¢ 780.492.3116 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/languages 


Send entries to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by Sept. 30. 
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Don't Feed the Thieves! Protective Services launches theft-awareness initiative 


Andrew Leitch 


ave you heard the story 
about the student who left 
his laptop at his spot in the 
library while he dashed off for coffee? 
When he came back five minutes later, 
it was gone. 

It’s nota funny tale, and Bill Mow- 
bray has heard it too many times in his 
job as director of University of Alberta 
Protective Services. Theft of property 
is the number-one crime at the U of A, 
he says, with students and staff losing 
laptops, music players, wallets, purses, 
bikes and books every year. 

University property goes missing too, 
especially computers and electronics. 

We make it too easy for the 
criminals, says Mowbray. “People feel 
extremely secure here,” says the former 


Edmonton Police Services member who 
moved to the U of A in 2002. “That’s a 
good thing. But, unfortunately it can also 
mean we have an unrealistic sense of the 
potential risks. We can be too trusting.” 
Mowbray says most of the criminals 
come to campus from outside and have 
an easy time blending in. “Thieves have 
an uncanny knack for being invisible,” 
he says. “But they are among us and they 
know just what they're looking for. They 
can grab your computer, slip it in a back- 
pack and be across the river on the LRT 
before anyone’s noticed a thing,” 
Protective Services concluded thar 
the most effective response would be 
for people simply to take better care 
of their property. This called for an 
awareness campaign and a memorable 
slogan. The “Don’t Feed the Thieves” 
concept was born during a discussion 


among Protective Services officers. Tony 
Larson, a patrol supervisor, came up with 
it, Mowbray says. “It fit perfectly. We 
wanted something to cause people to 
increase vigilance without causing un- 
necessary fear. This seemed to strike the 
right balance.” 

Over the summer, Protective Services 
consulted numerous campus groups, 
including libraries, the Students’ Union, 
Graduate Students’ Association and 
communications experts across the 
university. With the favourable feedback 
received, they took the concept to the 
university’s marketing and communica- 
tions department. 

“The artist came back with the 
design, including the idea for using the 
raccoon, a week later. It was just what 
we were looking for. We didn’t have to 
change it at all,” says Mowbray. 


Resistance to antibiotics may be as old as life itself 


Brian Murphy 


iseases with the ability to 

resist antibiotics are often 

considered a modern phe- 
nomenon, but a University of Alberta 
researcher specializing in the ice age is 
part of a Canadian team that is reporting 
that microbes have been building their 
defenses to antibiotics since the time of 
woolly mammoths. 

Manufactured antibiotics have been 
available since the 1940s and many of 
the targeted, disease-laden microbes have 
evolved and become drug resistant. One 
explanation for the chink in the armor 
of antibiotics is the overuse of common 
germ-fighting drugs. 

“The ancient DNA found in the per- 
matrost shows that these microbes have 
been battling for survival against natural 
antibiotics for at least 30,000 years and 
represents evidence for the evolutionary 
back-story of the challenges of modern 
antibacterial resistance,” said Duane 
Froese, professor in the Department of 
Earth and Atmospheric Sciences. 

Working with colleagues from Mc- 
Master University—Gerry Wright, an 


Researchers drill a permafrost core for ancient DNA studies in Klondike area in the Yukon. 


infectious disease expert, and Hendrik 
Poinar, a specialist in ancient DNA— 
Froese has been able to show that 
antibiotic-resistance genes are present in 
permafrost deposits from the unglaciated 
area of the Yukon. The group used a 
technique known as ancient sedimen- 
tary DNA, which involves sampling of 
ancient sediments and extracting DNA 
from plants, animals and bacteria when 
they were laid down thousands of years 
ago. Froese says the research was focused 
on the Klondike region of the Yukon 
because his U of A group had a good 
understanding of the plants and animals 
they could expect to find traces of. 
Froese and U of A colleague Fabrice 
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Calmels, a post-doctoral research fellow, 
were able to date the resistant genes 
because they were found at the same 
sediment levels in the permafrost as 
DNA from known Pleistocene animals 
such mammoths, horses, bison and plant 
materials found only in the area during 
last glacial stage, which occurred about 
30,000 years ago. 

“Our findings question the hypoth- 
esis that the emergence of antibiotic 
resistance is a contemporary issue,” said 
Froese.” “We've unearthed a rich history 
of antibiotic resistance and this informa- 
tion could help develop solutions to 
this aged-old and naturally occurring 
process.” Mi 


McCalla winner embraces ‘technology odyssey’ 


Jane Hurly 


standard for attracting research funding and having one’s 


maller, sleeker, faster, cheaper, easier. 
That’s the reality of the fast-paced world of tech- 


nology, where today’s brave new gadget is tomorrow’s 


clunky paperweight. 


It’s also where new technological devices to measure physi- 
cal activity are fast becoming commonplace as scientists seek 
better, more accurate and robust measures of physical activity 


output of participants in their studies. 


John Spence, a researcher in the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation who studies 
the impact of the built environment on physical 
activity behaviours, and a 2011 McCalla profes- 
sorship recipient, sees enormous opportunity in 
embracing these ingenious new measurement 
devices in his research and teaching, and particu- 
larly in training graduate students in their use. 

Consequently, Spence will spend a year on a 
“technology odyssey” examining the technologies 
available around the globe and then develop- 
ing a graduate-level course on physical activity 
measurement designed to give graduate students 
a thorough grounding in measurement technology theory and 


practice. 


The need is undeniable, he says. “As the cost of technology 
has decreased so there’s been a growing demand for technologies 
that were exorbitantly priced a year ago, and that are suddenly 
well within financial reach,” he says. “As a result of that, there’s 
an expectation that, even for a master’s thesis, if the student is 
measuring physical activity, a more direct measure is required.” 


Embracing technology has already become the new gold 


papers accepted by high-impact journals. 


“The current standard in the literature is that unless you're 
doing some direct measure of activity it’s unlikely that you'll 
get published—and definitely not in the journals we consider 


the good- to top-rated journals,” says Spence. “In Canada it will 


become more and more difficult to acquire research funding 
for the same reason. It’s important, then, that our students are 
being exposed to these devices so they can understand what the 


choices are and how to use them.” 


Spence says the new technologies will also 

enhance his own research measuring physi- 
cal and sedentary behaviours as influenced by 

| the built environment. “Accurately measur- 
, ing physical activity output is becoming more 
_ important because we are tying levels of activity 
to health outcomes, things like cardiovascular 
| disease, Type 2 diabetes and childhood obesity 
| prevention, and so on—and that measurement 
error is problematic in trying to demonstrate 
| those associations or effects,” he says. 

The new measurement technologies will be 
particularly useful when participants are self 


reporting their physical activity for a study. 


“When people are self-reporting their physical activity, 


there is a fair amount of error,” Spence says. “There are many 
new and more accurate devices out there to help us do that and 
because of rapid advances in technology the devices are becom- 
ing much cheaper and much smaller, so there’s much less 
burden on the participant to wear them or use them and, from 
a researcher's point-of-view, the cost of purchasing the items in 
bulk is not as prohibitive as it used to be.” i 


FEED 


THIEVES 


KEEP AN EYE ON YOUR THINGS 
OR LOCK THEM SE. 
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The campaign rolls out this 


payiddns 


month, with posters, Magnets, 
newspaper advertisements, 


video reminders and a website 
(www.dontfeedthethieves. 
ualberta.ca). Mowbray hopes 
the concept will live on for at 
least a few years. 

Staff in Facilities & Op- 
erations have begun placing 
“Don’t Feed the Thieves” 


posters in buildings across the 
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ALBERTA 
University’s North Campus, 
and Protective Services of- 
ficers have begun to deliver 
posters and other media to 
offices across the campus. The 
campaign extends to Augus- 
tana and Enterprise Square; a 
French version is in the works 
for Campus Saint-Jean. 


Peace officer Iris Lea reminds you to guard against theft. 


Making the thieves go hungry 


Protective Services offers these tips to lower your chances of being 
victim of theft: 
e Your office: Don’t leave valuables unattended and unlocked. Lock 
your wallet or purse in a drawer. Lock your office door. Ask strangers the 
nature of their business. Usually all it takes to scare off a potential thief is 
to ask “Can I help you?” 
e Your car: Roll up the windows and lock the doors. Don’t leave any- 
thing visible, not even loose change. Don’t leaye vital information in the 
vehicle. Use a car alarm and consider buying a steering locking device. 
e In public spaces: Don’t leave your things, even for a few minutes. Take 
valuables with you or leave them in the care of someone you trust. 

If you spot suspicious activity, trust your instincts. If something does 
not look right, call Protective Services at 780-492-5050. 

For more go to www.dontfeedthethieves.ualberta.ca 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO OUR 
INSPIRING COLLEAGUES RECENTLY 
NAMED AS FELLOWS TO THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF CANADA. 


Richard Fedorak Gastroenterology 


Andy Knight Political Science 

John Newman Linguistics 

Jan Selman Drama 

James Shapiro Clinical Islet Transplant Program 
Joel Weiner Biochemistry 


Your devotion to excellence in teaching and research Is the 
essence of the University of Alberta and the embodiment of 
our promise, ‘uplifting the whole people.” 


- Your friends in University Relations 


“uplifting the whole people” 


ualberta.ca 


NIPAMY KARDINAL, TONY, FOUNDING PIELIINN, 08 


In Quad, near 
Athabasca Hall 


Open Friday 
10am -6pm, 
Saturday 
8am-4pm 


Distinguished Alumni Award 

John Godel, '53 BSc, ‘55 MD 

Claire Martin, ‘95 BSc 

Marguerite Trussler, ‘69 BA, ‘70 LLB 
and Francis Price, ‘75 LLM 

Tom Radford, '66 BA 


Alumni Honour Award 

Tim Berrett, ‘97 PhD 

Larry Booi, ‘68 BA, ‘89 BEd 

Hugh Bradley, ‘54 BSc(Ag) 

Chetwyn C. H. Chan, ‘92 BSc(OT), 
‘95 PhD 

Linda R. Gadwa, "99 BEd, 
‘06 Dip(Ed), ‘09 MEd 

Michel R. Gagné, ‘87 BSc 

John Grigsby Geiger, ‘8] BA 

M. Elizabeth (Betty) Gourlay, 
‘66 Dip(Nu), ‘67 BSc(Nu) 

Jason Kapalka, ‘92 BA, ‘94 MA 

Larry Y. Louie, ‘82 BSc 

John (Jack) H. Nodwell, ‘64 BSc(Eng) 

Felix Otterson, ‘44 BA, ‘49 Dip(Ed), 
'53 BEd 

Lorne Sawula, ’67 BPE, ‘69 MA, 
‘77 PhD 

Alfred Sorensen, ‘83 BCom 

Cora Weber-Pillwax, ‘77 BEd, 
‘92 MEd, ‘03 PhD 

Jeffrey G. Whissell, ‘98 BSc(Pharm) 


Alumni Recognition Awards 
7-8:30 pm 

Salute U of A graduates who have 
made a name for themselves in their 
professions & communities. 
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BiG TOP TUCK SHOP ® 


The Big Top Tuck Shop is the centre of the action during Alumni Weekend! 
Entertainment, cinnamon buns, and information about all that’s happening! 


Friday’s speakers & musicians 


11 am - Don Hickey, ‘71 BSc(ElecEng) 


1:30 pm - Claire Martin, ‘95 BSc 
3 pm - Cristelle Audet, ‘04 PhD 
4 pm- Dr. Juliet McMaster, 


‘63 MA, ‘65 PhD, ‘09 DLitt(Hon) 


Music by Democrafunk and 
The Collective West 


Thursday, September 22 


+ 


% 


The Alumni Centenary Award 
for Volunteer Service 
Lloyd Malin, ‘65 BA, ‘70.LLB, 

‘03 LLD(Honorary) 


Award of Excellence 
Trevor Anderson, ‘95 BA 
Shannon S. D. Bredin, ‘96 BPE, 

"96 BEd, ‘98 MSc 
Todd Cherniawsky, ‘93 BFA 
Christopher Opio, ‘94 PhD 
Nathan Whitling, ‘93 BCom, ‘97 LLB 


Alumni Horizon Award 

Cristelle Audet, ‘04 PhD 

Amanda Babichuk, ‘01 BCom 

Ken Bautista, ‘99 BEd 

Claire Clark, ‘02 BEd 

Farrah Salima Ebrahim, ‘00 BA 

Duncan Miano Wambugu, 
‘99 BA(Augustana), ‘03 MMus 


The Honourable Dr. Lois E. 
Hole Student Spirit Award 
Leona Semenoff 

Alim Nagji 


Sports Wall of Fame 
Dru Marshall, ‘82 MSc, ‘89 PhD 
Darrell Menard, ‘76 BPE, ‘81 MA 
Ted Poplawski, ‘77 BA, 

‘78 Cert(Arts), ‘80 BEd 


as) Family-friendly event $ Events with a cost 


i 


PY 
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REGISTER NO 


.ualberta.ca/alumni/weekend 


Saturday’s speakers & musicians 


10 am - Shirley Hopkinson,’81 BEd, 
‘82 MEd, ‘86 PhD 


12 pm - John Geiger, ‘81 BA 


Music by The Be Arthurs and 
Marie-Josée Ouimet 


Friday, September 23 


® Devonian Botanic Garden Tour & Lunch ¢ ] 


¢ Human Ecology Clothing & Textiles Tours 
Arts FAB — After Hours 


¢ Dean's Engineering Alumni Reception 
Phys. Ed. & Rec. Pub Night 
¢ PERAA AGM 


The Stargazer 
9pm-l1am 

This cocktail & Dj party will 
be in the freshly minted CCIS building. és 


CaMPUS TOURS 


Register at the Big Top Tuck Shop (limited 
space, register early to reserve your spot). 


¢ Athabasca Hall Centenary Tour 


¢ Bug Bonanza! @ 


* Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary 


Science (CCIS) 


¢ Fantastic Fossils & 
Magnificent Minerals 


¢ Campus Art Walk 

¢ Campus Art Indoors 

¢ Campus Sustainability Tours 
* Geoscience Garden 


¢ Nano-physics and Laser Laboratories 


Education Homecoming Luncheon © 
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Saturday, September 24 


Agricultural Life & Environmental 
Sciences Alumni Brunch 


E.L. Empey Lecture ; 
Dr. Susan Ashdown, professor of fiber science 
& apparel design at Cornell University 


Athletics Alumni Reunion 


School of Business Dean’s Brunch & 
Open House 


Dean’s Engineering Alumni Breakfast 
(Class of 1966 and earlier) 
Engineering Cocktail Reception —~ 
Fraternally Yours Open House 

Law Open House & Dean’‘s Lunch 


Library and Information Studies Alumni 
Pastry Brunch 


Medical Reunion Reception 

Dental Hygiene Reunion Reception 
Native Studies Tea & Bannock 
Nursing Alumni Lunch 


Pharmacy & Pharmaceutical Sciences 
Dean's Brunch & Tour of the Katz Centre 


Phys. Ed. & Rec. Admin. Breakfast with 
the Dean (25, 40 & 50-year classes) 


School of Public Health Alumni Brunch 
Rehab Medicine Forums & Brunch 
Science Tours 

University Male Chorus Reunion & 


Concert 
s ) 


Rutherford Library celebrates 60 years — 
Brunch 


Golden Bears Football 
vs University of Regina 


Alumni Dinner & Dance $s) 
6 pm Cocktails; 7 pm Dinner 
The weekend's marquee event. 


Sunday, September 25 


University Symphony and Symphonic Wind 
Ensemble in Concert 


AON iewit 


* Thanks to 
e « P ) 
See the Stars 2 oursponsors ACIFIC 
¢ Timms Centre for Performing Arts : Insurance 
4 Meloche Monnex 
780-492-3224 


#UAlbertaAW2011 


Giving fossils a new look 


Ryan Heise 


‘ou wouldn’t expect study- 
ing fossils to be a part of 
engineering research, but a 


team in the Department of Electrical 
and Computer Engineering is applying 
computer engineering ingenuity to find a 
new method for digitizing, studying and 
sharing microfossil samples. 

Professor Dileepan Joseph, PhD 
candidate Adam Harrison, and master’s 
of science student Cindy Wong have 
developed a new way to digitally cap- 
ture and display microfossils and other 
specimens, called Virtual Reflected- 
Light Microscopy. 

The process is achieved by capturing 
a series of digital images of a microfossil 
through a microscope. Each image is 
taken with a light source shifted at dif 
ferent points around the sample, which 
creates different shadows on its surface. 


This allows the team to extract a three- 
dimensional map of the sample, which 
computer software can further interpret. 
The result is imagery that is on par with 
viewing a real microfossil sample. Users 
can control the angle, intensity and type 
of light hitting the sample, and can even 


view it using 3-D glasses. 


“In the past, researchers might 
get a few images of a specimen under 
a few lighting conditions. It would 
give them the general outline and 
some other properties, but it was not 
comparable to actually looking at a 
specimen,” Harrison said. “What we're 
doing is like reverse engineering: using 
multiple images together to extract the 
shape of samples. And with that we get 
important properties such as surface 
reflectance.” 

Harrison says this imaging technolo- 
gy could facilitate a massive digital library 
of samples that can be accessed through 


Making a living wall 
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The living wall is made up of 1,800 plants featured over three H-shaped sections. 


Sandra Pysklywyc 


s students and staff head 
back to campus after the 
summer break, the Tory 


Business Atrium has a new look. A living 
wall now adorns the north wall of the 
space. 

The idea of installing a living wall 
was born out of a conversation between 
Ray Dumouchel, associate director of 
facilities and operations, and Wayne 
McCutcheon, manager of landscape 
maintenance and construction. 

The living wall is made up of 1,800 
plants and is featured over three “H” 
shaped sections. While one might think 
that the shapes were intentional, “it was 
merely designed that way to cover up the 
dark brick on that side of the building,” 
said Dumouchel. “The design shape, 
though, is fitting for Henry Marshall 
Tory and I think he would have ap- 
proved.” 

The plants are in flowing lines and, in 
addition to providing a visual improve- 
ment to the space, will also improve air 
quality, says McCutcheon. 

“Considering how much time we 
spend indoors in winter, the revitalized 
space will provide a nice place to take a 
break from the elements outside,” said 
McCutcheon. 

The wall itself, McCutcheon says, is 
fairly low maintenance and will require 
little watering, “The atrium is even 
brighter now that the trees are no longer 


there, which allows for more natural 
light,” he said. “It changes the way the 
whole space looks.” 

The trees, which have been a fixture 
in the atrium for the past 25 years, are 
no longer in the space. “They reached 
their life expectancy and needed to be 
removed after years of trying to deal with 
an aphid problem,” said McCutcheon. 

Dumouchel and McCutcheon are 
part of the team responsible for buildings 
and grounds on campus and, despite 
having to remove the trees, they wanted 
to bring the outdoors inside for all to 
enjoy. The solution after some research 
was a living wall. 

The team working with Dumochel 
and McCutcheon worked tirelessly to 
get the space ready for September and 
provide a welcome-back atmosphere for 
students and staff. 

“We wanted to make it a space where 
students and staff could meet, eat their 
lunches and just relax. We hope with 
the new look that it ill be a welcoming 
space,” said Dumouchel. 

Plans are already underway to change 
the planters seasonally to keep the look 
of the space fresh. 

Dumouchel won’t rule out the idea 
of other living walls on campus, but will 
wait to see how this “first” works for his 
team before considering adding future 
living walls in other parts of campus as 
space and budget permits. 

“We're really excited to welcome 
everyone back to this new space.” Wi 
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(L-R) Cindy Wong, Adam Harrison and Dileepan Joseph show off their microscope setup used to capture images of microfossils. 


a web browser. He says this eliminates 
the need for researchers to travel to view 
samples that are stored in large reposito- 
ries all over the world. 

“You can have the best digital repre- 


sentation in the world, but if you can’t 


share it, it doesn’t matter,” Harrison said. 


For her part in the project, Wong 
developed a Java applet that allows end 
users to interact with the samples in a 
simple, intuitive way. 

“This is a much closer representa- 
tion of using an actual microscope,” she 
said. “It is also a way to share informa- 
tion with a larger audience easily and 
more cost effectively.” 

The method could change the way 
geoscientists examine the vast quantity 
of microscopic samples that are collected 
through projects like the Integrated 
Ocean Drilling Program. These micro- 
fossils provide researchers with informa- 
tion that is crucial for climate study, and 
oil and gas exploration. Bi 
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Dawrant 


26 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 
* Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
« Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
* Bilingual in English and Spanish 


AT H U B Mait 
AND WE'LL SHOW YOU THE CASH! 


$750 Tuition Voucher, $200 UofA Bookstore Textbook Voucher & 
4a $100 Cookies By George Gift Card 


($1050 Value — Compliments of HUB Merchants, the UofA Bookstore & Cookies By George) 


i, $750 Tuition Voucher & a $150 Subway Gift Card 
($900 Value- Compliments of HUB.Merchants & Subway) 


Wellspring Health Centre Gift Certificate 
($600 Value —.Compliments of The Stylistics Hair Group, Cookies By George, Hudsons, HUB 
Merchants & Wellspring Health Centre) 


$200 The Stylistics Hair Group Shopping Spree, $100 Cookies By George 
Gift Card, $150 Hudsons Gift Certificate, a Digital Photo Frame & a $25 


$150 Subway Gift Card, $150 Hudsons Gift Certificate, $125 Bijan Optical 


Eyewear Package & a $50 La Pasta Trattoria Gift Certificate 
($475 Value — Compliments of Subway, Hudsons, Bijan,Optical & La Pasta Trattoria) 


$170 Hudsons Gift Certificate, $125 Bijan Optical Eyewear Package, 
Deluxe Poker Set & a $25 A&W Gift Certificate 


($400 Value — Compliments of Hudsons, Bijan Optical, Coca Cola & A&W) 


CONTEST RUNS SEPTEMBER. 15 — 30, 2011 


Contest open to any full-time UofA students. 
Entry forms can be picked up In Room 209, HUB Administration — 
Monday to Friday between 10:00am — 2:00pm. Limit of two (2) 


entries per person. 


Contest closes on. September 30, 2011, at 2:00pm sharp. 
Prize must be att as eMebeloe and cannot be traded for 


cash. 


“Call 780-492-5609 for tore ‘tiformation or go to 


. Nate ualberta, cafnubmalt/’ 


= 
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Less might be more in controlling Type 2 diabetes 


Jane Hurly 


t's common enough for 
researchers to look at the effects 


of prescribed drugs on the body. 
And if you're a diabetes researcher who 
believes that exercise has great benefits 
for those with Type 2 diabetes, you're 
hoping your research will show that. 
But when Normand Boul€é looked 
at the dual impacts of exercise and 
metformin—two of the most com- 
monly prescribed modalities for glucose 
control—on that 
very outcome, the 
hoped-for double 
whammy wasn’t the 
result, 

Ten men and 
women between 30 
and 65 with Type 
2 diabetes who 
were not taking 
glucose-lowering 
medication or 
insulin for their 
condition were 
recruited into the 
study. Participants were randomly as- 
signed to take metformin or a placebo 
for the first 28 days of the study, then 
crossed over so those taking the placebo 
received metformin and vice versa for a 
second 28-day period. On the last two 
days of each time period, participants 
were assessed during a non-exercise and 
a subsequent exercise day. Exercise took 
place in the morning and involved a 
total of 35 minutes performed at three 


6 @ Exercise has hundreds 
of benefits and should 
still be an important part 
of a healthy approach to 
glucose conirol for those 
with diabetes, including 
those taking metformin.” 


different submaximal intensities. 

Boul€, a professor in the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation, ex- 
plains that metformin is thought 
to reduce glucose in the blood by 
activating exercise-like pathways. By 
combining exercise with metformin, 
Boul€ says his team was looking for an 
outcome where the sum of the whole 
would be greater than the individual 
glucose-control paths. 

“As expected, our study showed that 
metformin lowered the blood-glucose 
concentrations mea- 
sured during a two- 
hour period after 
lunch,” said Boule. 
“But we found that 
on the non-exercise 
day, metformin led 
to better glucose 
control after lunch 
than on the day our 
participants took 
metformin and 
Normand Boulé ¢x¢tcised.” 

Boulé theorizes 
that because both 
metformin and exercise act to lower 
glucose levels, the combination may have 
triggered a counter regulatory response 
by the body to prevent glucose levels 
from dipping too much. 

“During exercise, glucagon (a hor- 
mone secreted by the pancreas that raises 
glucose levels) concentrations increased 
in the blood but when we combined ex- 
ercise and metformin the glucagon levels 
were almost twice as elevated.” 


Boulé says the findings of their study 
were also likely effected by the timing 
of meals relative to the exercise session 
participants underwent and that the 
intensity of exercise may have had an 
effect as well, including the fact that 
these levels were measured after a single 
bout of exercise as opposed to regular 
daily exercise. 

In terms of the other foci of the 
study, Boulé says this study was 
consistent with previous studies that 
saw participants experience slightly 
increased lactate levels, and increased 
use of fats as an energy source during 
exercise. However, he believes his 
study was the first to documenta 
significantly increased heart rate—six 
beats per minute on average—when 
performing aerobic exercise of various 
intensities with metformin. 

Boule says despite these findings, 
“exercise has hundreds of benefits” and 
should still be an important part of a 
healthy approach to glucose control for 
those with diabetes, including those 
taking metformin. 

“What we've learned is that the 
relationship between exercise and 
metformin is complex, and this opens 
the door for more research to examine 
how different treatments work together, 
especially because exercise is widely 
prescribed for people with diabetes and 
metformin is often the drug of choice 
for treating Type 2 diabetes.” 

This study was funded by the Alberta 
Diabetes Institute and recently pub- 
lished in the journal Diabetes Care. Wi 
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information at left). 


Carl G. Amrhein 


2-10 University Hall 
University of Alberta 


Please also mark your calendars for the Town Hall 
Meeting to be held Monday, September 12t, from 12:00 
to 1:00 pm in the Heritage Lounge, Athabasca Hall. 


In addition, individuals who wish to stand as a candidate 
are invited to apply. Individuals may also nominate others 
who they feel would be suitable candidates. 


The selection of a Dean is vital to the success of the 
Faculty. | would therefore ask all interested persons, who 
have some stake in the outcome of this process, to take 
the time, even at this busy point in the academic year, to 
give some thought to the future of this Faculty. Your views 
are important to us. Thank you for your assistance. 


Please forward your comments to the address below or to 
any member of the Dean Selection Committee (contact 


Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Dean Selection Committee 


Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 
E-Mail: provost@ualberta.ca 


As Dr. Ellen Bielawski has stepped down as Dean of the 
Faculty of Native Studies, Dr. Nathalie Kermoal has been 


appointed Interim Dean until a new Dean can be found. A 
Selection Committee has been established in accordance 
with University regulations and is now in search of a new 
Dean of the Faculty of Native Studies. 


At this point, the Selection Committee Is calling for opinion 
on the leadership needs of the Faculty in the years ahead 
and on any other key issues. Individuals are urged to 
contact members of the Committee, or write to me as 
Chair, to express their views on priorities of the Faculty, 
current issues, and the future direction of the Faculty. All 
feedback may be shared with the Selection Committee. In 
order to facilitate the Committee’s work, please submit 
your comments by Monday, October 17, 2011. 
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Normand Boule looked at the combination of exercise and glucose-control medication. 


Consumers in a crisis of choice 


Jamie Hanlon 


popular Rolling Stones 

tune once offered that 

one can’t always get what 
one wants. 

However, a University of Alberta 
researcher says that, in a bid by re- 
tailers to give the people exactly what 
they want, the confusing selection 
of products that consumers are left 
with makes it hard for 
some to figure out what 
they want—or need. 

The fact that more is 
not necessarily better is 
something that retail- 
ers need to consider lest 
they lose shoppers to 
a rival that is happy to 
offer a smaller selection 
of goods, says Alberta : 
School of Business pro- Kyle Murray 
fessor Kyle Murray. 

Murray’s findings stem from a 
study that he co-wrote with Janet 
Buczek from the Research Intelli- 
gence Group that was drawn from a 
telephone survey of more than 3,000 
shoppers in Canada and the United 
States. The study found that, while 
some segments of the population 
may be happy with the confounding 
cavalcade of choice, smart retailers 
target the buyer’s habits and not 
their wish list of products. 

Making the shopping experience 
easier for certain target groups, such 
as seniors, makes for a better busi- 
ness model, says Murray. 

“The interesting thing from the 
retail perspective is that seniors are 
a growing demographic of increas- 
ing importance and affluence,” he 
said, explaining that some retailers 
are building smaller neighbourhood- 
style stores with less selection, which 
attracts seniors and other shoppers 
seeking the “less is more” choice 
when shopping. 

“It might sound counter-intuitive 
to say that people will be happier if 
you give them fewer choices, but that 
strategy works for some segments of 
consumers,” he said. 

The survey also indicated that 
when it comes to deciding what 
product to buy, retailers should not 
bet it all on marketing and adver- 
tising, especially in the Canadian 
market. 

Murray explains that when 
American retailers set up shop north 


of the border, they typically follow 


the same model used for the home 
market. What the survey noted, 

says Murray, is that when it comes 
to choosing a product, Canadians 
are less swayed by the advertising or 
marketing for the product than their 
American counterparts and also less 
confident in the purchase decisions 
they make because of advertising. 

“Canadians place more emphasis 
on things like word-of-mouth and 
actual product use,” 
says Murray. 

Another distinction 
is the Canadian reliance 
on customer service in 
a store. Canadians like 
more assistance from a 
salesperson than Ameri- 
cans do. 

Murray says that the 
role and focus of small 
retailers is important, 
especially for the 
medium and large stores looking to 
consolidate their choices into smaller 
locales. He says the pushback over 
too much choice in the marketplace 
is what makes these smaller stores 
more attractive to people. 

The small retailer, he says, will 
have several thousand regulars who 
are happy with the product selection 
of that store. And, as more shoppers 
become disenchanted by stores that 
have a selection that makes the shop- 
ping process harder, it makes sense 
for larger retailers to try to follow a 
model of a small, targeted product 
selection. 

“The small retailer with less 
square footage and fewer products 
has to make those hard decisions 
about what he’s going to carry and 
which customers he is going to serve, 
whereas a big box store of 100,000 
square feet is almost taking the op- 
posite approach,” said Murray. “It’s 
actually one of these cases where the 
small retailer has a big advantage.” Wi 
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Finding ways to help kids overcome boredom 


Jamie Hanlon 


CC *m bored.” 
It’s a line that parents 
likely hear throughout 
the year. But, as students prepare to 
head back to classes for the start of 
a new school year, one University 
of Alberta researcher says these un- 
derstimulated learners may hold the 
solution to their own problem. 

New findings by 
University of Alberta 
researcher Lia Daniels 
indicate that boredom 
may be an internal issue 
for the student no mat- 
ter how interesting the 
class may be. 

She says that, while 
the responsibility is 
often placed on the 
teacher to make the 


Lia Daniels 


class more interesting, 

the students must also use strate- 
gies to overcome their feelings of 
boredom in order to maximize their 
learning opportunities. 

“As instructors, we know that no 
matter how interesting your lesson 
is, there are some students in there 
that perceive the situation as boring,” 
said Daniels, an assistant professor 
in the Faculty of Education. “We 
wanted to put the onus on students— 
what are they themselves doing?” 

Daniels and her German col- 
leagues from the University of Kon- 


stanz found from their research that 
students fall into three categories: 
re-appraisers, criticizers and evaders. 
Daniels says the re-appraisers are the 
most resourceful of the three as they 
are able to adapt and find challenges 
in their classes on their own. An- 
other group, the evaders, follow true 
to their name and tune out of class 
work in favour of finding other ways 
to entertain themselves. 

Daniels is particu- 
larly interested in the 
middle group, the 
criticizers, a label that 
she says may be hard for 
many of that group to 
- accept. However, she 
says that this coterie 
can possibly bring 
about effective change 
© in the class delivery. 

The caveat, of course, is 
finding the best way to 
communicate the need for change to 

the teacher. 

“They are the students who might 
say to a teacher, ‘you know, this isn’t 
particularly challenging. Can I read 
a different book; can I do some extra 
research on this? How can I change 
this so that it is not as boring for me 
as an individual,” said Daniels. “I 
actually think that could be a very 
adaptive strategy if it was well-re- 
ceived within learning environments. 
However, finding the right place and 
the proper context for those discus- 


Famed biologist wrote 


the ‘fish bible’ 


Michael Brown 
he University of Alberta 
biologist who literally 
wrote the book on the 
world’s fish died after a lengthy battle 
with leukemia in early August. Joseph 
Nelson was 74. 

Born in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. on April 
12, 1937, Nelson’s 
family moved to British 
Columbia when he was 
eight months old. 

Nelson had a child- 
hood fascination with as- } 
tronomy, but turned to 
fish as an undergraduate 
student at the University 
of British Columbia. 
Nelson obtained his 
bachelor of science 
degree from UBC while doing field 
work for the federal fisheries before 
taking up residence at the U of A to 
do his master’s studying fish in the 
Kananaskis River. 

Nelson left Edmonton for UBC in 
1965 to complete his PhD, before re- 
turning to the U of A in 1968 to take a 
job as an assistant professor of zoology. 

Much of Nelson’s research on 
Alberta fishes was on pelvicless 
sticklebacks, but his discoveries 
reached far beyond Alberta waters, as 
he described 15 marine fish species 
worldwide and co-wrote the descrip- 
tion of four more. Three living fish 
species and one fossil fish are named 
after him. 

Nelson also received numer- 
ous awards throughout his career, 
including the honour of being the 
only Canadian to receive The Robert 
H. Gibbs Jr. Memorial Award for an 


Joseph Nelson 


outstanding body of published work 
in systematic ichthyology, handed out 
by the American Society of Ichthy- 
ologists and Herpetologists. 

Nelson also had heavy involve- 
ment in a number of conservation 
associations, most notably as a long- 
time member with the Committee on 
the Status of Endangered Wildlife in 
Canada, serving primar- 
ily on the Freshwater 
Fishes Specialist Sub- 
committee. 

All told, Nelson 
ended his career with 
more than 100 pub- 
lications to his name, 
including two editions 
of Fishes of Alberta, 
and four editions of a 
family-level synopsis of 
the world’s 25,000 fish 
entitled Fishes of the World, which 
Jan Murie, fellow professor emeritus 
in the Department of Biological Sci- 
ences and friend to Nelson, referred 
to as the “Fish Bible.” 

“Fishes of the World has stood as the 
leading text on fish for more than 30 
years, which is unheard of,” said Murie. 

And while Nelson will be remem- 
bered in the public eye as a great fish 
researcher and one of the U of A’s 
most famous biologists, people who 
knew him personally remember him 
as more of a fishing buddy. 

“Joseph was good natured, easy to 
get along with and seemed quite sym- 
pathetic to his students,” said George 
Ball, professor emeritus in biological 
sciences. “He was just a great person 
to be around.” 

A memorial for Nelson will be 
held at the Faculty Club on Sept. 30 
starting at 3:30 p.m. 


sions are very important.” 

The evaders are perhaps the most 
challenging group, says Daniels, and 
one of the main reasons this group 
gets bored is that they don’t see value 
in what they are learning. In this 
case, she says, parents and teachers 
need to find ways to constructively 
help them understand the real value 
in their learning, something that 
may alleviate their negative view of 
their work. 

Determining the root cause of 
boredom is key, she says, and is the 
crucial first step for parents who 
want to help their children overcome 
their academic ennui. The issue may 
be that they are under-challenged in 
the class or that the material is too 
difficult and they are unable to under- 
stand the concepts necessary to do the 
work. Many parents may be inclined 
to go to the teacher first, but Daniels 
cautions that without knowing where 
the issue lies, making a beeline for the 
school may be a wasted trip. 

“As parents, we need to stop 
and think, ‘why might my child be 
bored? Is it the work or are they 
bored because they tend to be bored 
by everything that’s in their life,” 
she said. “Identifying the source of 
boredom is one of the things parents 
can do that can help them under- 
stand whether that’s something that 
they can help their child work on or 
whether it really is an issue to take 
up with teachers.” Bi 
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DEAN SELECTION COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP: 


vikas.mehrotra@business.ualberta.ca 


qturcotte@stonecreekresorts.com 


As Dr. Mike Percy has stepped down as Dean of the 
Faculty of Business, Dr. Tom Scott has been appointed 
Interim Dean until a new Dean can be found. A Selection 
Committee has been established in accordance with 
University regulations and is now in search of a new Dean 
of the Faculty of Business (also known as the Alberta 
School of Business). 


At this point, the Selection Committee is calling for opinion 
on the leadership needs of the School in the years ahead 
and on any other key issues. Individuals are urged to 
contact members of the Committee, or write to me as 
Chair, to express their views on priorities of the School, 
current issues, and the future direction of the School. All 
feedback may be shared with the Selection Committee. In 
order to facilitate the Committee's work, please submit 
your comments by Monday, September 19, 2011. 


Please also mark your calendars for the Town Hall 


1:00 pm in Room 4-06, Business. 


In addition, individuals who wish to stand as a candidate 
are invited to apply. Individuals may also nominate others 
who they feel would be suitable candidates. 


The selection of a Dean is vital to the success of the 
School. | would therefore ask all interested persons, who 
have some stake in the outcome of this process, to take 
the time, even at this busy point in the academic year, to 
give some thought to the future of this School. Your views 
are important to us. Thank you for your assistance. 


Please forward your comments to the address below or to 
any member of the Dean Selection Committee (contact 
information at left). 


Carl G. Amrhein 

Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Dean Selection Committee 

2-10 University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 


E-Mail: provost@ualberta.ca 


Meeting to be held Friday, September 9', from 12:00 to 
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folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on 


ExpressNews, the U of A’s online news source, and other campus news sources. To 


read more, ZO tO WWW. expressnews, ualberta.ca. 


Helping people with dementia catch some Z’s 


To help dementia sufferers learn everything there is to know about sleep, 
University of Alberta Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine researcher Cary Brown 
has launched a first-oFits-kind website that brings together the best and proven 
resources on sleep. 

“Sleep is a critical but overlooked aspect of dementia management,” said the 
associate professor in the Department of Occupational Therapy. “As many as 40 
to 70 per cent of people with dementia will also have sleep disorders. I wanted 
to raise awareness about the topic and give health-care providers and the general 
public resources and knowledge.” 

Sleep disorders interfere with memory, problem-solving and overall daily 
function. Sleep problems not only increase the risks of fall and fractures, but 
also contribute to depression, irritability and aggression. “Family caregivers of 
people with dementia can also become sleep deprived and in turn, their health 
also suffers. 

“Non-pharmacological strategies for better sleep are important,” said 
Brown. “Research has found taking medication to help sleep increases the risk 
of falling because of daytime grogginess. We need to condition ourselves to get 
healthy sleep.” 

Brown’s website has many research-based resources and sleep tips for people 
with dementia, their family and their caregivers. To visit the site, go to www.wix. 
com/carybrown/sleep-dementia. 


U of A fiddler is Canadian Grand Master 


Daniel Gervais has won first prize and the title of Canadian Grand Master at 
the 2011 Annual Canadian Grand Masters Fiddling Competition held in Ottawa 
Aug. 27. Gervais is the first-ever Alberta fiddler to win the Canadian Grand Mas- 
ters, the second Western Canadian fiddler to win the competition, and only the 
third fiddler outside Ontario to win it since the inaugural competition in 1990. 
The first-place winner receives $3,500 and a trophy sponsored by the Renfrew 
County Fiddlers. 

Gervais plays a variety of fiddle styles as well as classical violin. Along with 
a busy schedule of performing, recording, and teaching, Gervais is currently 
completing a bachelor of music degree at the U of A, where he studies with 
Guillaume Tardif. 


Focusing on physical activity participation through life 


In an age of spiraling inactivity and escalating obesity across the planet, a 
new collection of research articles focused on participation in sport and physical 
activity across the lifespan has just been released. Nick Holt, a professor in the 
Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation who has co-edited the new book, 
says the book’s key message is to recognize the significant contribution that 
physical activity makes to health and well-being at every stage of life. 

“Our goal was to include contributions from researchers in as many different 
countries and continents as possible to reflect the international aspect,” says 
Holt, whose own research focuses on children’s and adolescents’ participation in 
sport and physical activity. “We also wanted the articles to reflect physical activ- 
ity and sport participation across the lifespan, from childhood to older adult- 
hood. Finally, our goal was to create a multidisciplinary collection.” 

This volume is titled Lifelong Engagement in Sport and Physical Activity — 

Participation and performance across the lifespan. With contributions from 22 
scholars in eight countries and four continents, this multi-dimensional col- 
lection of research knowledge will be an important resource for students and 
professors in the field, says Holt. 

“The primary message [is that] there are significant benefits—mental, 
physical, emotional, social, educational and vocational—at every stage of 
life,” said Holt. 


Researchers win funding award to study neuropathic pain 


Three researchers in the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry have been recognized 
for the important contributions they have made to ultimately help those who 
suffer from neuropathic pain—a type of chronic pain that affects an estimated one 
million Canadians. 

Neuropathic pain happens when nerves become damaged and then send wrong 
signals to the brain, resulting in pain in a particular part of the body. People with 
multiple sclerosis, diabetes, phantom limb syndrome and spinal-cord injuries can 
experience this type of pain, as well as those with other conditions. Symptoms usu- 
ally involye a sensation of burning, shooting or tingling, 

Pfizer Canada handed out five monetary awards to outstanding Canadian 
researchers who are furthering the study of neuropathic pain. Two of those awards 
were given to the U of A: Peter Smith, a researcher in the Department of Pharma- 
cology, and the team o’ £ cadley Kerr, a researcher in the departments of anesthe- 
and pharmacology, and Glen Baker, a researcher in the 
Department of Psychiatry. Each award is $150,000 over two years. 
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Competition for fellowship awards 


Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions is pleased to announce that there will be 
a competition for doctoral and post-doctoral fellowship awards this fall, with an 
application deadline of Oct. 3. For more information on the awards, go to Alberta 
Innoyates — Health Solutions (www.ahfmr.ab.ca) and look under “research 
funding” and “training programs,” or contact Carla Weyland (carla.weyland@ 
albertainnovates.ca) or Pamela Valentine (pamela.valentine@albertainnovates.ca). 


Remembering Fu-Shiang Chia 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta is 
mourning the loss of one 
of its all-time great biolo- 


gists, administrators and people, who 
lived a life so rich and full it is hard to 
believe he was just one man. Fu-Shiang 
Chia died Aug. 22 after an extended 
illness. He was 80. 

Born in Shandong, 
China, in 1931, Chia was 
born into a desperately 
poor family whose only 
literate member was his 
grandfather, an itinerant 
countryside judge and 
fung shui master, who, 
when Chia was seven 
years old, began to give 
the future scholar rigor- 
ous lessons in Chinese 
classical literature. 
Though illiterate, the 
boy’s mother was a natural, gifted 
storyteller who recognized in her 
fourth son an unusual intelligence 
and an extraordinarily curious nature. 
When he was 15 she urged him to “go 
far away,” wanting him to procure an 
education somehow and to develop his 
mind to its full potential. 

After a stint in the nationalist 
army, Chia began to study for his 
bachelor of science degree in biology 
at the National Normal University of 
Taiwan. In 1961, his academic excel- 
lence gained him a scholarship to the 
University of Washington in Seattle, 


where he earned a master’s of science 


Fu- -Shiang Chia 


and a PhD in marine invertebrates. 

Chia moved from the West Coast 
in 1969 to the join the U of A’s 
Department of Zoology. Although he 
maintained an active research presence 
at the Friday Harbor Laboratories of 
the University of Washington and at 
the U of A-shared Bamfield Marine 
Station on Vancouver Island, Chia 
says he was often questioned about 
a landlocked university’s interest in 
ocean animals. 

“Many people ask us, 
“Why is Alberta, a prairie 
university, interested in 
marine studies?’ My an- 
swer is that, because we 
are a prairie university, 
we must be. We must 
educate our students to 
., that fantastic system, 
otherwise we deprive 
them of exposure to a 
very large quantity of 
knowledge,” he said in 1987. 

From 1978 to 1983, Chia was chair 
of the Department of Biology, and 
from 1983 to 1993 he was the dean of 
the university's Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, where he led by 
example to instill his own virtues of 
devotion to academic excellence, fair- 
ness, innovation and integrity. 

Chia, a devoted family man, estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation for his 
academic work, publishing more than 
200 refereed scientific articles and four 
books on his specialization on intertidal 
invertebrate marine animals, but it was 
his work as a mentor that set him apart. 


“{Dr. Chia] showed me how to be 
compassionate, how to be a good men- 
tor and teacher, and how to basically 
handle people,” said former long-time 
zoology lab co-ordinator Ron Koss in 
2007. “Only in the last few years have I 
really come to appreciate how much I 
learned from him.” 

Chia was recruited in the mid- 
1990s by the Hong Kong University of 
Science and Technology as a professor 
to help that university in its ambitious 
program to become the MIT or Cal 
Tech of Asia. After four years there he 
enjoyed a brief stint as the director of 
the Taiwan National Aquarium before 
returning to Edmonton. 

Probably his greatest scholarly con- 
tribution to the world—and certainly 
his favourite work—was his 2008 
publication of a tri-lingual translation 
of the Shi Jing, the oldest extant collec- 
tion of lyric poetry in the patrimony of 
world literature, translating the classi- 
cal Chinese text into modern Chinese 
and on into contemporary English. 

Although his pure marine research 
days were behind him by the time his 
translation of the Shi Jing, entitled 
Airs to the State, was published, Chia’s 
search for answers continued on 
through his art. 

“There is almost no art which can 
be divorced from the natural world,” 
he wrote in Airs to the State. “We need 
biodiversity. Nature’s creatures are 
necessary for humanity’s survival, and 
birds, beasts, grasses and trees are our 
soul.” fi 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


UNIVERSITY, #501, 11011 86 
AVENUE. 1 bedroom plus den, turnkey 
furnished, underground parking, secure. 
$1,600/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


UNIVERSITY, #205, 11650 79 
AVENUE. 2 bedroom, 2 bath, under- 
ground parking. Beautiful quiet area. 
$2,200/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


UNIVERSITY, 10537 87 AVENUE. 3 
bedroom, 2.5 bath, turnkey furnished. 
Sept.—March Executive Living. $2,500/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


DOWNTOWN, #707, 10108 125 
STREET. 2 bedroom, 2 bath, executive 
high-rise. $2,200/month. Call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441- 
6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate 
Corp. 


WEST, 14311 99 AVENUE. 1 bed- 
room, 1 bath suite In quiet area. Next 
to ravine trails. $1.300/month. Call 
Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. 


MALMO, 4623 111A STREET. 3 bed- 


rooms upstairs, fireplace, in-law suite. 
Walk to LRT Southgate. $1,900/month. 
Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- 
baun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate Corp. 


ALLENDALE. New, bright, furnished 
2 bedroom basement suite minutes to 
U of A. Utilities, wifi, cable, fireplace, 
dishwasher. Sept. 15. $800/month. 
Victoria 780-719-4937. 


MILLCREEK RAVINE. Executive 2 
storey. 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, quiet, 
dead end street. Close to campus, river 
valley trails. No pets, no smoking. 
$2,000/month plus utilities. Available 
immediately. 780-433-6560. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. Large 
upgraded, 2 bedroom, 2 full bathrooms, 
top-floor suite. $1,200/month. 15 min- 
ute walk to campus. Can be rented 
furnished. In suite laundry and storage. 
Text to Jessica 780-906-0815. 


LARGE ON-CAMPUS APARTMENT. 
Adjacent to campus at 11027 87 Ave. 2 
bedroom, 2 bath plus den unit features 
a fantastic 10th floor view. Recently 
totally redone. New dishwasher and 
fridge, front-load washer and dryer. 

2 large bedrooms, living room/dining 
room, additional room (den/office or 
separate dining room). A/C, under- 
ground parking, pool, hot tub, sauna. 
Ideal for new faculty, post doc etc. 
Unfurnished $1,900 or semi-furnished. 
Utilities included. Yearly lease. David 
Jones, 780-469-8877 or 780-224-1860. 
david.jones@ualberta.ca. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


OLD STRATHCONA. 954 sq. ft. 
adorable character home. Open design 
features hardwood, gas fireplace, eat-up 
counter, lots of cupboard and counter 
space in kitchen. 2 bedrooms with good 
closet space. Beautiful bathroom. 6 ft. 
basement dry and usable. Quaint yard. 
Single car garage. Property lovingly 
maintained. Close to U of A or down- 
town. $418K. Call Kim Stubbs RE/MAX 
Accord. 780-974-3357. 


WHYTE AVENUE/U OF A AREA. Tidy 
1 bedroom condo. Excellent access to 
university and amenities. Renovated. 
Contact 780-722-8047. 


GARNEU 2 STOREY CHARACTER 
HOME. Unique opportunity one block 
from U of A and river valley. 3 plus 1 
bedrooms, 2 bath, double garage. Priced 
to sell 549K. 10927 88 Avenue. Call 
Amina Sai Remax Elite. 780-905-5566. 


STEPS FROM BELGRAVIA LRT 
STOP. Spectacular 5 bedroom, 2,048 
sq. ft. (2,888 total) home. Huge loft. 
Built 1992. Separate 2 bedroom base- 
ment in-law suite. http://propertyguys. 
com/275020 or 780-988-9224. 
ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

SABBATICAL. Responsible, tidy, 
mature graduate interested in house 


sitting. References available. Gardener. 
Pets welcome. Contact 780-439-1694. 


Campus mourns loss of wildlife expert 


Michel Proulx 


niversity of Alberta wild- 
life expert Bob Hudson 
died Aug. 17. 


Hudson had retired last year, after 
a 36-year career as a wildlife-manage- 
ment scientist. He had been diagnosed 
with Amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, 
also known as Lou Gehrig's disease, 
after having successfully fought cancer 
for the better part of a decade. 

“True to the spirit that he showed 
throughout his life, Bob 
remained positive, never 
complaining, to the end,” 
said John Kennelly, dean 
of the Faculty of Agri- 
cultural, Life & Environ- 
mental Sciences. “Bob 
certainly was a wonderful 
role model to his col- 
leagues and students and 
no words can describe 
the feeling of grief and 
loss at his passing.” 

Hudson had held a joint appoint- 
ment between the departments of 
renewable resources and agricultural, 
food and nutritional science and 
retired while also serving as associate 


Bob Hudson 


dean (international), a job for which 
he was, says Kennelly, a natural fit 
given his international experience and 


knowledge. 


He developed an interest in wildlife 


while growing up in Manitoba. 

“Twas always interested in wild- 
life, particularly waterfowl, because 
they were close at hand, but I always 
dreamed of working with something 
larger and more dramatic,” he said 
in an interview last year upon his 
retirement. 

That dream led him to Africa when 
in the late 1970s, where he was invited 
to serve as a senior ecologist for the 
World Bank Very Large Herbivore 
Study, which examined elephants, rhi- 
noceroses, hippopotami 
and buffaloes, among 
other large mammals. 

“It opened an 
academic adventure 
that changed my view 
of wildlife management 
and, indeed, of life for- 
ever,” he said. 

Hudson came to 
the U of A from the 
University of British 
Columbia in 1974 and 
took a position as an assistant profes- 
sor in animal science. He excelled 
and became a full professor in 1985. 
From there, Hudson’s career quickly 
evolved beyond research and into 
administration as he served as associ- 
ate dean (academic/international) 
for the faculty from 1996 to 2001. In 
2007, he took over as the associate 
dean (international). 


¢ 4 [A trip to Africa] opened 
an academic adventure 
that changed my view of 
wildlife management and, 
indeed, of life forever.” 


Bob Hudson 


Throughout the different roles he 
filled, Hudson always maintained his 
research in areas such as multi-species 
systems and wildlife production. 

Kennelly said that Hudson was a 
visionary. 

“He was ahead of his time in so 
many ways. He understood that we 
lived in an interconnected world, 
that we had a responsibility towards 
ensuring the sustainability of our 
planet and that we had an obligation 
to reach out and help those who were 
less privileged.” 

Kennelly added that Hudson had 
a particularly valued member of the 
faculty’s executive team, as he was 
aman not only of action, but also 
great ideas. 

Hudson is survived by his wife 
Yasmin and their daughters Suraya 


and Tasreen. Bi 


- with additional files from 
Alexandria Eldridge 
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Until Oct. 14 


Portrait of a Canadian Icon: 
The Sir Samuel Benfield Steele 
Collection. This exhibition highlights 
fascinating items from the Steele 
Collection and includes original corre- 
spondence, diaries, scrapbooks, military 
papers, and photographs. Noon—4:30 
p.m. Rutherford Library, North and 
South (Humanities and Social Sciences). 


Sept. 12 


Guest speaker. Join the Faculty 
of Science's Department of Chemistry 
in welcoming professor Masahiro 
Toyota of the Department of Chemistry, 
Graduate School of Science at the 
Osaka Prefecture University, Osaka, 
Japan, who will present “Development 
of Two Different Types of Palladium- 
Catalyzed Cycloalkenylations and 
Application to Bioactive Natural 
Product Synthesis.” 11 a.m.—noon. 
CCIS L1-140 Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science. 


Sept. 13 


REEL World presents: Avenue 
Zero (2010). Directed by Héléne 
Choquette, this National Film Board 
documentary looks at the topic of 
human trafficking from a broad lens, 
highlighting trafficking in the areas 
of labor, sexual exploitation and the 
drug trade. 6:30-8 p.m. Stanley Milner 
Library. 


U of A Faculty Women’s 
Club Annual Wine & Cheese 
Registration Social. This will mark 
the club's 78th year of camaraderie. 
4-6 p.m. Faculty Club. For further infor- 
mation, visit www.ualberta.ca/~fwc/. 


Sept. 16 


Celebrate! Teaching, Learning 
& Research. Celebrate! is co-hosted 


by Carl Amrhein, the provost and vice- 
president (academic), and Lorne Babiuk, 
vice-president (research). 3:30-5 p.m., 
Myer Horowitz Theatre. For more infor- 
mation go to www.registrarsoffice. 
ualberta.ca/GraduationConvocation/ 
Celebration-of-Teaching-and-Learning- 
Awards.aspx 


Sept. 19 


Health Law Seminar Series. 
David Winickoff, professor in the 
Department of Science, Policy & 
Management at the University of 
California (Berkeley), will give this 
talk entitled “University Tech Transfer 
& Innovation for the Poor." Free open 
public lecture. Noon-1 p.m. Room 
237, Law Centre. RSVP hli@law.ual- 
berta.ca. 


Sept. 22 to 25 


Alumni Weekend 2011. Get 
your friends and classmates together, 
bring your family and come back to 
campus. Join the fun as the Alumni 
Association and faculties offer four 
days of reunion events, open houses, 
dinners, tours and more. For more 
information go to http://www.ualberta. 
ca/alumni/weekend 


Sept. 22 


Modern-Day Slavery. Human 
trafficking has been referred to as 
modern-day slavery and is, according to 
the United Nations, the fastest growing 
crime globally. Canada is a source, des- 
tination and transit point for trafficked 
persons, and Alberta is not immune. 
Join us in this interactive information 
session and find out what human traf- 
ficking looks like and discover how to 
get involved in Alberta's response to 
this human rights abuse. 4—5:30 p.m. 
International House Meeting Room. 


Sept. 22 to Oct. 1 


U of A Studio Theatre pres- 
ents: Doubt, A Parable. This John 
Patrick Shanley play showcases rule 
breakers pushing at society's boundar- 
ies. Tickets: $5-$20 For more informa- 
tion, go to www.studiotheatre.ca. 


Sept. 24 


Empey Lecture. Susan Ashdown 
from Cornell University, will give a 
talk on her expertise in the field of 3-D 
body scanning and apparel design, fit 
preference and the development of 
new technologies. 2-3:30 p.m. 150 
Telus Centre. 


Sept. 26 


2011 R.B. Sandin Lecture 
Series Invited Speaker—Lecture 
1. Vern Schramm, professor and Ruth 
Merns Chair of Biochemistry at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine will 
lecture on the topic “Drug Design from 
Transition State Analysis." 11 a.m.— 
noon. CCIS L1-140 Centennial Centre 
for Interdisciplinary Science. 


laurels 
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Reforestation practices may be 


lagging behind climate change 


Bev Betkowski 


University of Alberta 
study is sounding a 
warning about forestry 


practices in North America, claim- 
ing that climate change is already 
rendering established planting 
guidelines obsolete. 

“We've found that trees are 
already lagging in adaptation to 
climate change and are not per- 
forming as they should,” said Laura 
Gray, a PhD student in the Depart- 
ment of Renewable Resources. “We 
need to change the way we manage 
our forests today if we want to 
maximize production.” 

Gray’s findings were based on 
two studies she conducted for her 
thesis, exploring planting guidelines 
in the forest-rich regions of western 
North America, including parts 
of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Montana, 
South Dakota and 
Wyoming, seek- 
ing ways to adapt to 
climate change that is 
leaving forests less pro- 
ductive or vulnerable 
to disease and pests 
like the Mountain Pine 
Beetle. 

The related find- 
ings are published in 
the latest issues of the 
scientific journals Public Library of 
Science and Ecological Applications. 

Using computer models, Gray 


Laura Gray 


and her colleagues analyzed the 
landscape of western North Amer- 
ica, attempting to find optimal cli- 
mate habitat for tree species under 
observed warming trends and under 
future climate change scenarios. 
Based on that data, changes could 
be made to what type of tree seed is 
planted where. 

Currently, legislated forestry 
practices dictate that seed for refor- 
estation cannot be transferred from 
designated zones where seed has 
been collected, but, said Gray, cli- 
mate change is altering tree habitat 
so that the existing zones may not 
be the best places for current and 
future reforestation efforts. 

“A lot of forest management 
strategies are based on data we have 
from the 1960s and 1970s, but the 
climate has definitely changed since 
then,” said Gray. Her research has 
revealed that aspen trees—used 
for oriented strandboard and 
pulp—are already climactically 
mismatched for their current seed 
zones, In turn, that has led to much 
less forest productivity over the 
last decade, Gray said. “It’s already 


6G While this research 
can’t fix the problem 
of climate change, we 
can certainly make 
suggestions on how to 
mitigate impacts for the 
foresiry sector.” 


Laura Gray 


happening, and we are behind the 
times.” 

“We know the climate is chang- 
ing and we are trying to determine 
where we can pick up seed and 
move it, so that trees are more 
closely matched to their optimal 
environments, creating better pro- 
ductivity over their lifetime.” 

The studies recommend that 
various tree seeds be 
planted in multiple 
zones that show a close 
climatic match for the 
future. “In many cases, 
we have found that 
those locations range 
well beyond the cur- 
rent seed zones.” 

The research also 
showed that trees 
~ suited to warm and 

dry climates—such as 

southern Alberta and 
some areas of the United States— 
will likely be the best choices for 
the forests of tomorrow. “Trees 
best adapted to those conditions 
are going to be really useful in the 
future,” Gray said. 

And while the trend in for- 
estry is to look ahead 80 to 100 
years, Gray’s research recommends 
against that, suggesting instead that 
projections can realistically only 
stretch to 2020 or so. 

Gray has made several pre- 
sentations on her findings to the 
forestry industry, and said while 
the research represents a significant 
departure from contemporary for- 
est management practices, changes 
are necessary. 

“We really are suggesting a 
change to the way things are man- 
aged today, and while this research 
can’t fix the problem of climate 
change, we can certainly make sug- 
gestions on how to mitigate impacts 
for the forestry sector.” 

Gray’s research was funded by the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada and the 
Alberta Forest Research Institute, 
as well as industry sponsors Alberta- 
Pacific Forest Industries, Ainsworth 
Engineered Canada LP. Mi 


University of Alberta medical research- 
er Peter Smith has been named one of the 
recipients of the Pfizer Neuropathic Pain 
Research Awards. Smith, who works at the 
university's Department of Pharmacology, 
is researching the use of new medication 
combinations to reduce the effect of neuro- 
pathic pain in laboratory rats. 


Rod Wasylishen, professor in the 
Department of Chemistry, received the 
2011 Eastern Analytical Symposium Award 
for outstanding achievements in magnetic 
resonance. 


Colin Soskolne has just completed a 
four-year term as president of the Canadian 
Society for Epidemiology and Biostatistics. 
Following years of outstanding service, 
he recently received the organization's 
Distinguished Service Award. Soskolne, 
professor of epidemiology in the School of 
Public Health, is a founding member of the 
society, which was created in 1990 to sup- 
port, nurture, promote and develop capac- 
ity for epidemiologists and biostatistics in 
Canada. 


Jeanette Gladstone has won 
the High Energy Astrophysics Division 
Dissertation Prize from the American 
Astronomical Society. Gladstone won the 
prize for her doctoral dissertation in high- 
energy astrophysics while studying at the 
University of Durham in the UK. Gladstone 
focused her attention on relatively rare 
black holes that astronomers consider 
mysteriously overbright. Researchers refer 
to these particular black holes as ultralumi- 
nous X-ray sources ULXs. 
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Writer-in- 
residence an 
author for 


all kinds 


Jamie Hanlon 


ichard Van Camp may 

be the new writer-in- 

residence at the University 
of Alberta, but best not count him asa 
one-trick pony. 

“Tm an air guitarist and an air 
drummer. I’m very good at it, but 
in the privacy of my own office, 
when I should be working,” he says 
jokingly.”Don’t be surprised if, when 
you walk by my office, you see me 
flailing.” 

An aficionado of a wide range of 
music, an avid reader, former doodler 
and one-time writing intern for CBC’s 
North of 60, Van Camp’s interests 
extend to collecting toys and pho- 
tography as well. He’s also currently 
involved in helping usher three of his 
projects to film. 

If there is a theme here, it would 
seem to be one of creative expression. 
And when one speaks with Van Camp, 
it’s hard not to miss the energy and the 
passion that reveals his creative spirit. 

Born in Fort Smith, Northwest 
Territories, and a member of the 
Dogrib First Nation, he credits his 
family and his experiences growing 
up that made him fearful of drugs and 
alcohol as the reasons for remaining, 
as he says, “innocent and youthful at 
heart.” 

“That’s why I think I’m able to 
write baby books, comic books, chil- 
dren’s books, as well as books for young 
adults and adults,” said Van Camp. 

His first book, The Lesser Blessed, 
was, he says, a five-year labour of love, a 
story he wrote because it was some- 
thing he wanted to read. Yet, he says 
when it came out, the fear of success 
hit him—hard. He says schools can 
teach people how to write, but none 
can prepare them for what it feels like 
when their first book comes out. 

“Suddenly you're open to judg- 
ment, you're open to blame,” said Van 
Camp. “I was struck by that and was 
calling people, saying, ‘don’t buy the 
book, I’ve done something wrong.’ 

I was terrified.” 


Continued on page 3 
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Road to a better Edmonton starts 
at the U of A 
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Another brick in the wall 


Physics technician documented 
the construction of the new CCIS 
in photos 
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Nostalgic threads 


Talk during the 2011 Alumni 
Weekend will surely revolve 
around the things we wore 
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U Cup tug o’ war 


Provost Carl Amrhein looks on as Liz Ingram and Brian have a light-hearted contest over who is going to hoist the U Cup at Celebrate! on Sept. 16 


SUBWAIS PJLYDIY 


U Cup runneth over with two recipients named 


Bev Betkowski 


rofessors Liz Ingram and 
Brian Sykes each have 36 
rewarding years teaching at 
the University of Alberta. Both have 
degrees from the U of A, and both 
are now University Cup winners. 
Their respective fields of study 
are at opposite ends of the spec- 
trum—Ingram teaches printmaking 
in the Faculty of Arts while Sykes 
teaches biochemistry in the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry—but their 
common loye of teaching and re- 
search has earned them the U of A’s 
highest faculty honour. 
Ingram, the 2011 University Cup 
recipient, and Sykes, the winner 
for 2010, were among outstanding 
faculty, students and staff being 
recognized at Celebrate!, the univer- 
sity’s annual celebration of teaching, 
learning and research, on Sept. 16 at 
the Myer Horowitz Theatre. 
Both feel grateful to receive the 
award, and to be professors at the U of A. 
“T can’t imagine a better place to 
be,” Ingram said. “We have room to 
explore, try out new things and we 


GUEST SUITES SUMMER ACCOMMODATION 
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are surrounded by people who are 
passionate about what they are do- 
ing. Where would be a better place to 
work, teach and create?” 

A Distinguished University Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Art & 
Design, Ingram earned her master’s 
degree in visual art at the University 
of Alberta in 1975, after receiving an 
undergrad degree from York Univer- 
sity. In the more than three decades 
since, she’s been 
sharing her cre- 
ative vision with 
U of A students, 
and helping them 
discover their own 
artistic passions. 

“T think of 
my role as being that of a catalyst 
and facilitator, helping students 
discover their individual sensibili- 
ties, particular strengths and their 
most fruitful creative directions,” 
she said. Through her teaching, she 
strives to shape confident, curious, 
empathetic and collaborative stu- 
dents who graduate from the 
U of A ready to go into all kinds of 
arts-related job fields. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


CONFERENCE SERVICES 


66 | can’t imagine a better 
place to be.” 


“They have an open, flexible and 
empathetic spirit and a confidence 
in living with uncertainty—which is 
fundamental to growth.” 

Accepting, even embracing uncer- 
tainty, was one of life’s lessons passed 
on through her late mother, who was 
the sole Holocaust survivor of her 
family, Ingram said. 

“My mom loved life and lived 
in the moment. It was contagious 
to everyone who 
knew her.” 

Ingram is also 
deeply inspired 
by her 100-year- 
Liz Ingram old father, an 
appreciative 
scholar of music 
who introduced his children to 
the wonders of other cultures by 
installing his family in India, where 
Ingram went to school as a girl, 
after her birth in Argentina. 

Witnessing both the majesty and 
the cruel contrasts between beauty 
and poverty of New Delhi was some- 
thing Ingram never forgot. “We are 
part of something much bigger than 


ourselves as human beings.” 


Ingram works to weave that 
philosophy into her research, which 
takes the form of her multi-layered 
studio creations. Using methods and 
materials ranging from lithography 
to digital media, she focuses her 
work on water and the human form, 
which she says are “metaphors for 
human existence and the element of 
something much bigger. 

“I want to express an idea of our 
connection with our environment 
and nature.” 

Over the years, Ingram has 
garnered several awards for her 
research, including her Distinguished 
University Professor, the Gordin 
J. Kaplan Award for Research 
Excellence and a Fellowship in the 
Royal Society of Canada. Her work 
has been exhibited all over North 
America, South America, Europe, 
the Middle East and Asia and has 
been acquired by several universities, 
museums and collectors in Canada. 
Her latest installation can be seen at 
Calgary’s Southern Alberta Jubilee 
Auditorium. 


Continued on page 2 
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ALS attacks 


Raquel Maurier 


anjay Karla has found evi- 
dence that ALS affects more 
than just the motor cortex. 

Recently published studies by the 
researcher in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry demonstrate that Amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis—commonly 
known as Lou Gehrig’s disease—dam- 
ages neurons in parts of the brain re- 
sponsible for cognition and behaviour. 

The disease is a fatal neurodegen- 
erative disease that eventually leaves 
patients unable to move, breathe or 
swallow. Previous research has shown 
about 50 per cent of patients with 
ALS also have mild cognitive and 
behavioural changes, but between five 
and 15 per cent of patients can have 
severe changes resulting in dementia. 
In Canada, between 2,500 and 3,000 
people live with the disease. Most die 
within two to five years of diagnosis. 

Sanjay Kalra, a researcher in the 
faculty's Division of Neurology and 
a practising neurologist, has pub- 
lished two papers this year in the 
American Journal of Neuroradiology 
providing evidence that ALS affects 
more than just the motor cortex, the 
part of the brain responsible for motor 
function. 

“ALS was previously thought to be 
a disease restricted to the motor system 
causing only weakness,” says Kalra, the 
principal investigator in both peer- 
reviewed papers. “But a significant 
proportion of people with this disease 
also have cognitive and behavioural 
changes. We wanted to know how it 
was affecting other parts of the brain 
to cause these symptoms. 

“There is increasing evidence from 
pathological studies of ALS patients 
post-mortem that not just the motor 
system is involved. Our research sup- 
ports this and demonstrates in those 
living with ALS, that the disease is 
indeed attacking other parts of the 
brain. The cognitive and behavioural 
changes We are seeing in patients 


are not reactive,” he says. “They are 


on all fronts 


not happening because someone is 
depressed or doesn’t have initiative 
because he is weak. Those changes are 
happening because there are biological 
and chemical changes in parts of the 
brain that are responsible for behay- 
iour and cognition.” 

Kalra uses magnetic resonance 
imaging, or MRIs, not to just look 
at pictures of the brain, but also as a 
means of measuring the levels of vari- 
ous chemicals in the brain. In his most 
recently published paper, he looked at 
two different chemicals called NAA 
and mIns. NAA is known as a neural 
marker, which means it is only found 
in neurons, while levels of mIns in- 
crease when there is abnormal scarring 
in the brain. 

“If NAA is decreased, it means neu- 
rons have died or they are not working. 
Many papers have shown NAA to be 
decreased in regions where you expect 
it to be decreased with ALS—the mo- 
tor cortex. But our recent study shows 
that these levels are also decreasing in 
areas of the brain responsible for cog- 
nition and behaviour,” says Kalra. 

Kalra would like to continue his 
research using MRIs to track the 
changes in the brain of those who have 
ALS, and to evaluate new drugs. Kalra 
is the leading researcher in Canada to 
use MRIs to study ALS. In November 
2010, he was invited to give a pre- 
sentation at Oxford University, and 
earlier this year he collaborated with 
a number of international researchers 
to write a commentary piece in Lancet 
Neurology about this growing area of 
research. 

He first became interested in study- 
ing ALS when he was a neurology 
resident looking for a research project 
using MRIs. He has continued study- 
ing the disease ever since. 

Funding for this research was 
provided by the University Hospital 
Foundation, the MSI Foundation of 
Alberta, the ALS Society of Canada, 
the ALS Association of America, 
and the Shelly Mrkonjic ALS Re- 
search Fund. Wi 


Sanjay Karla has found evidence that ALS affects more than just the motor cortex. 


Janey janbey 


UAPS recognized among the best 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta’s excellent safety record on campus has 
been formally recognized, thanks to certification by the continent's 
tops accreditation commission. 

This summer, University of Alberta Protective Services became the first 
Canadian university peace officer agency to be awarded accredited status by the 
Commission on Accreditation for Law Enforcement Agencies. 

“When we look at the police organizations we interact with, it is both the 
Edmonton Police Service and the Camrose Police Service, both of which are 
accredited through the Commission on Accreditation for Law Enforcement 
Agencies,” said Bill Mowbray, director of UAPS. “We need to hold ourselves to 
their same high standards so that our university community can have the same 


level of confidence.” 


The Commission on Accreditation for Law Enforcement Agencies was cre- 
ated in 1979 as a credentialing authority through the joint efforts of some of the 
top law-enforcement executive associations. Mowbray says the original purpose 
of the agency's accreditation programs was to set modern standards for policing 
across North America. That mandate evolved to include policing on campuses 
in the United States and, thanks to the U of A’s Protective Services in Canada. 

Mowbray says Protective Services has spent the last three years doing the 
demanding work of gaining this accreditation, which included re-examining 
hundreds of policies, directives, practices and procedures. Accreditors came to 
campus with a checklist of more than 300 items that included everything from 
examination of protocol around typical safety matters and emergency prepared- 
ness to how Protective Services handles everything from of exhibits to com- 


plaints against an officer. 


And while UAPS was under no obligation to seek this accreditation, Mow- 
bray says the benefits of undergoing the accreditation are many, ranging from 
ensuring that Protective Services exceeds government-imposed standards, to 
helping with recruitment to strengthening accountability in the community. 

“[ have always spoke of this accreditation in terms of community confi- 
dence,” said Mowbray. “The university can have the confidence that Protective 
Services holds itself to absolutely the highest and most modern law-enforcement 


standards in the business.” Wi 


Liz Ingram and Brian Sykes named U Cup recipients at Celebrate! 


Sykes, a Distinguished Univer- 
sity Professor in the Department of 
Biochemistry, has built a synergy with 
students that has powered his teaching 
and research throughout his many 
years at the U of A. 

“To be given an intellectual chal- 
lenge every day is marvelous,” he said. 

Raised in Alberta, Sykes graduated 
with an honours degree in chemistry 
from the U of A in 1965 before head- 
ing to Stanford University, where 
he earned his PhD, then became an 
assistant and associate professor of 
chemistry at Harvard University from 
1969-1975, before returning to the 
UofA. 

He started out as an associate 
professor of biochemistry, and over 
the years, added to an ever-growing 
list of accomplishments, including 
serving as department chair, Canada 
Research Chair in Structural Biol- 
ogy, as a visiting researcher at the 
University of California, and, most 
recently, as a visiting professor at 
King’s College in London. 

His accolades include a Distin- 
guished University Professorship, the 
Gordin J. Kaplan Award for Research 
Excellence, a McCalla Research Profes- 


sorship, and a Fellowship in the Royal 
Society (London). 
Along the way, Sykes took time 


to build rapport with his students, a 
treasured concept that lies at the heart 
of his teaching philosophy. He often 
works evenings and 
weekends to make 
himself available to 
his students, and 


actively works with 
graduate students «ta gy 
in his nearby lab. creativity. 
Collaboration 
binds them as a 
team and together, they explore new 


ideas, Sykes said. 
“We are intertwined with the re- 


GG | look for students to 
outstrip me in research 


search. We learn together. The greatest 
thing I can do is write a paper that also 
has a student’s name on it.” 

Early in his career, Sykes realized 
that he could learn from his students, as 
well as teach them. 

“The students 
are all different and 
will take things in 
their own direction, 
based on their own 
talents. They add 
to the equation 
Brian Sykes and this moves our 
team off in new 
directions and we follow our noses. Our 
research really is a collective effort.” 

And when his students eventually 


Continued from page 1 


graduate and moye on, “I look for them 
to outstrip me in research creativity,” 
Sykes said. 

That is no easy task, given his own 
sterling record of scientific exploration 
into the mysteries of protein structure. 
The author of 480 published papers, 
Sykes studies the structural biology of 
proteins in human muscle. By focusing 
on what happens to proteins during a 
heart attack, for instance, Sykes hopes 
he and his researchers can help influ- 
ence smarter drug design. 

While conducting his life’s work, 
he tries to set an example of excellence 
for his students, something he was 
inspired by as a young faculty member 
at Harvard University. “I learned the 
meaning of what it is to be world class. 
People tend to toss the word around, 
but sitting in a faculty meeting with 
Nobel Prize winners, I learned what a 
world-class standard really was.” 

Deeply gratified by his career at the 
Uof A, Sykes considers himself lucky to 
be a professor here. 

“Tm more than fortunate to be able 
to have a job I like to do, that stimulates 
intellectually for the whole of my life. 
After 36 years, I still like coming to 
work in the morning.” 


Expert calls for change in trans-fat labelling 


Michel Proulx 


ot all trans fats are created equal and it’s time for nutri- 
tional labels to reflect that reality, says a University of 
Alberta nutrition expert. 

According to a scientific review conducted by Spencer Proctor, 
along with Canadian and international colleagues, natural trans fats 
produced by ruminant animals such as dairy and beef cattle are not 
detrimental to health. In fact, they show significant positive health 
effects and some evidence even links these natural trans fats to 
reduced risk of cardiovascular disease and cancer. 

According to the review, naturally occurring trans fat has a dif- 
ferent fatty acid profile than industrial trans fat, which contributes 
to its different physiological effects. Ruminant trans fat is naturally 
occurring and found in meat and dairy foods, while industrial pro- 
duced trans fat is a component of partially hydrogenated vegetable 
oils, which have been strongly associated with cholesterol and 
coronary heart disease. 

Consumers are bombarded on a regular basis about what they 
should and shouldn’t eat. Quite often fat is the primary target of 
what to avoid and trans fats in particular have a negative reputation. 

“A change in how trans fat information is presented on nutrition 
labels would be a huge step forward,” says Proctor, a researcher in 
the Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science who 


is director of the Metabolic and Cardiovascular Diseases Laboratory 
at the U of A. “Right now, in Canada and the U.S., a substantial 
portion of natural trans fats content is included in the nutrition 
label trans fats calculation, which is misleading for the consumer. 
We need a reset in our approach to reflect what the new science is 
telling us.” 

Spencer adds that in some European countries, natural trans fat 
is not included in the nutrition label calculation. Another approach 
may be to have separate listings for industrial trans fats and natural 
trans fats. 

Researchers evaluated an evidence base from numerous studies 
in the review. Based on the promising findings to date, plans for 
new studies are gaining momentum to further investigate the health 
implications of natural ruminant-derived trans fats. 

One leading scientific program headed by Proctor was recently 
approved for a $1 million research grant from the Alberta Livestock 
and Meat Agency to further this line of study over the next several 
years. 

“With industry, the science community, regulators and other 
important groups in this area working together, we can continue to 
make strides to help the public better understand the health implica- 
tions of natural ruminant trans fats,” says Proctor. 

The scientific review on natural trans fats was in published in 
Advances in Nutrition. 
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ALES researcher Spencer Proctor says food labelling should reflect the fact 
not all trans fats are bad for you. 


McCalla professor fans the academic fire within 


Jamie Hanlon 


ties to be outstanding academics 
who have made significant contribu- 
tions to their field of research and to 
teaching and learning, and who ex- 
plore and implement strategies that 
integrate their research and teaching. 
Jennings feels the award 
is an affirmation of her 


Iberta School of Business 
Professor Jennifer Jennings 
ows a little something 
about being inspired as an undergradu- 
ate by research. 

While completing 
her bachelor of com- 
merce degree at Carleton 
University, Jennings 
was approached by her 


professor to work as 


dedication to her classes 
and her students, but 
she is grateful that for 
the opportunity to 

y) engage and inspire her 
his research assistant, a students through the 
stint that required her to research element. 
undertake an analytical 
assessment of a statistical 
technique to determine 
whether it would be 
applicable to the research he was 
conducting. 

“T had to read all the papers and 
come up with annotations for him,” 
she said. “That was a pretty cool 
research project to be involved in as a 
BComm student. It was very different 
from the typical case studies that we 
would normally be doing.” 

And so it is that Jennings, as 
a winner of the 2011 McCalla 
Professor Award, makes a good ona 
promise to herself to create simi- 
lar opportunities for her students, 
especially her female students. The 


“It’s rewarding to 
foe have my work recog- 
Jennifer Jennings nized by my peers— 
that is very meaning- 
ful,” she said. 

Jennings notes that her under- 
graduate and graduate students will 
be involved in a number of research- 
based initiatives, including tabling 
data collected from an online survey 
of the effects of a family business 
background on the cognitive and 
affective perceptions of entrepreneur- 
ship. Jennings also hopes to engage a 
student for an article she will be writ- 
ing on the effects of business owner- 
ship on families. She sees opportuni- 
ties for undergraduates to work with 
one of her doctoral students who 
McCalla professorship provides will be comparing the experiences of 


recipients, considered by their facul- _non-family managers working within 


Congratulations to Donna Felidichuk, whose name was 
drawn as part of folio’s Sept. 9 "Are You a Winner?” 
contest. She correctly identified the photo in question as 
being the Living Wall in the Tory Business Atrium. For her 
correct identification, Felidichuk has won a stainless-steel 
coffee mark and an impressive U of A bookmark. 

Up for grabs this week is a swanky green U of A golf shirt. 
To win it, simply identify where the object pictured is located 
and email your answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on 
Friday, Sept. 30, and you will be entered into the draw. 


family-owned firms. 

Jennings says she has also changed 
her mind on how she will approach 
one of the original plans she had with 
the professorship, and it’s a move that 
will affect a couple of her students 
significantly. “Two of my female 
doctoral students are off to Australia 
next January to present at a women’s 
entrepreneurship conference,” she 
said. “I thought to myself this sum- 
mer, they should be the ones having 
this experience.” 

Jennings willingly plays the aca- 
demic devil’s advocate, providing her 
students with the requisite skills and 
knowledge for their degrees but also 
amping up the learning by guiding 
them ona deeper and more critical 
understanding of the subjects, using 
research-based materials. Reflecting 
on the academic awakening she had as 
an undergraduate, she feels obligated 
to give her students a balanced view 
of the opportunities that are open to 
them, especially those who hearts and 
ambitions lie in a domain that others 
may not appreciate. 

“That incident (at Carleton), in 
retrospect, meant so much to me that | 
don’t think it would be responsible of 
me to not provide that for others,” said 
Jennings. “I'd hate to not ignite the 
fire in those handful who are here and 
maybe want to see the subject matter 


from a different standpoint.” Wi 


Writer-in-residence | 


Continued from page 1 | 
Yet the fear of being a published 
author seemed to subside when 
publishing houses began calling 
him seeking material. Soon after 
came A Man Called Raven, then 
another children’s book, a short 
story anthology, and a book called 
Welcome Song for Baby, which was 
given to all newborns in British 
Columbia in 2008 by the Books for 
B.C. Babies program. 

Van Camp has been occupied 
over the last decade with writing, 
reading and mentoring others. He 
says the trick to writing is for the 
writer to be open to when the spirit 
of the story calls to them. 

“As writers, as creators, we're 
channelers, and the key is to be 


g 
a story and a story is hunting you,” 


he said. “The key is to honour the 
spirit of that story.” 

As the Department of Eng- 
lish and Film Studies writer-in- 
residence, Van Camp will provide 


open because when you're hunting oS 
Richard Van Camp is the U of A’s new 
writer-in-residence. (Supplied photo) 


with, Van Camp knows the formula 


that he will offer to the aspiring 
writers in that project." want 


| 
them to dare themselves to write 


guidance and advice to students, 
professors and members of the the story of their dreams,” said Van 
general public, and will help launch Camp. “You're not going to break | 
the “Creative Writing Towards Lit- 


eracy” partnership project between 


anything. Chances are you're not 
going to hurt anybody. 

the University of Alberta and “The beauty of fiction is you can | 
Learning Centre Literacy Associa- fix things in your stories that may | 
tion at Boyle Street Community be broken in life. You can do in 
Services. your fiction what you would never 


Regardless of who he is working 
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UNITED WAY 2011 
CAMPAIGN 


52nd Annual Turkey Trot 


Presented by Campus Recreation 


Saturday, October 1, 2011 10:30 am 


United Way 


Deadline for entries September 28 at 7:00 pm 


Register online or in person starting 
Monday, September 12 


www.campusrec.ualberta.ca/turkeytrot.cfm 
or atthe Recreational Sports Office W90 Van Vliet Centre 


For more information call 492-3614 
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Quad was the scene of some last-minute preparation in advance of the 2011 Alumni Weekend Sept. 22. 
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Month of events and openings showcases the university's determination 


Indira Samarasekera 
President and vice-chancellor 


hree weeks in and the 

new year is now well 

underway. Welcome back! 
This September has been an eventful 
month, with the official opening of 
the Centennial Centre for Interdisci- 
plinary Science today (Sept. 23) and 
the celebration of Alumni Weekend, 
which began Sept. 22 with the Alumni 
Awards ceremony. And, on Sept 16, our 
annual celebration of teaching, learning 
and research, Celebrate!, was held in 
the Myer Horowitz Theatre. 

All of these events are both inspir- 

ing and gratifying. They remind us in 


powerful ways that the faculty, staff and 
students of the University of Alberta 
are not only setting goals but achieving 
them, and are doing so in ways 
that have a visible, measurable 
impact on communities. This 
is not just rhetoric. At the 
Alumni Awards ceremony, 
awards were bestowed on individuals 
who, in addition to striving for excel- 
lence in their own careers, have founded 
and/or led professional associations, 
philanthropic foundations, voluntary 
organizations and humanitarian mis- 
sions. They have driven major change in 
agriculture, digital design, health-sciences 
education and Aboriginal communities, 
am proud that they are such dedi- 


the open 


Michael Brown 

| nan effort to better ensure 
transparency and informa- 
tion flow, university officials 

renewed the institution’s commit- 

ment to enhance dialogue with its 


neighbours during a regular bimonthly 

meeting with the University of Alberta 

Consultation Committee held on 

South Campus Sept. 14. 
Representatives from the 10 com- 

| munities that neighbour the U of A 

| heard the university relations team 

outline a list of five commitments 


designed to better engage communities 


in the consultation process. 

Besides renewing the university's 
| participation in the formal consulta- 
tion meetings that have been held five 
to six times per year, Anastasia Lim, 


executive director, university relations, 


said the university will meet with the 


presidents of each community league, 


| hold individual community meetings 


to discuss specific issues as necessary, 

| create smaller working groups to ad- 

dress specific concerns that involve the 

| university within a given community, 
and hold two open houses in the fiscal 


year. 

“We want to enhance the consulta- 
tive process and have better relation- 
| ships and community engagement with 
the surrounding communities,” said 
Lim. “We want be able ask, ‘what’s go- 
ing on in your community, where can 
we share information and how do we 
work together?” 

Lim says transparency will be at the 
core of community outreach. 

“Unfortunately, we're not going to 


be able to do everything the communi- 


ties suggest—that is just a reality of the 
| 8Bes ) 
university's growth—but we are open 
| to discussion and open to consider- 
ing ideas brought to the table,” said 
g £ 


Lim. “We do take into consideration 


feedback and ideas from.open houses, . 


University wholly committed to 
community consultation 


surveys and focus groups.” 

Lim says that the university needs 
the capacity and infrastructure to sup- 
port institutional and provincial goals 
and measure the public’s expectations 
that the U of A will continue to be a 
top teaching and research institution 
while helping to advance the capital 
region. 

“Planned growth and develop- 
ment helps us attract further talent, 
whether it be students, faculty, staff or 
researchers, which is so important as 
we advance in our mission and work to 
meet the future needs of the province 
and its citizens,” she said. 

To further open lines of communi- 
cation with community stakeholders, 
Lim says the U of A is also working on 
making the university’s community re- 
lations web presence more user-friendly 
and client-focused, while ensuring in- 
formation is readily available and acces- 
sible. She says the university also wants 
to encourage the surrounding commu- 
nities to participate in university events 
beyond the realm of development. Lim 
says she hopes the outcome of the U of 
A’s renewed commitment to consulta- 
tion is greater trust. 

“Ultimately, we are neighbours and 
we want to maintain good neighbour 
relations,” said Lim. “I believe an open 
dialogue is key to that.” 

The UACC was created in 1999 
and is made up ofa maximum of two 
members from each of the university's 

10 neighbouring communities— 
Malmo Plains, Lansdowne, Grandview, 
Garneau, Windsor Park, McKernan, 
Belgravia, Parkallen, Lendrum and 
Bonnie Doon. Delegates from the 
university and the committee members 
meet bimonthly as a way for university 
and to community leaders to engage 
in dialogue about current and future 
deyelopment and to exchange informa- 
tion about what is happening in the 
communities, Wi 


cated and effective leaders, and that our 
university played a small role in their 
development. 


With the Sept. 23 opening of CCIS, 
we celebrate the culmination of our ef- 
forts in another way. Over the last several 
years, through the development of our 


LOOT 


vision and academic plans, we have set 
important goals for delivering first-class 
21st century post-secondary education 
and we have committed to engen- 
dering interdisciplinary modes of 
learning and research. The opening 
of CCIS marks a key milestone 

in the achievement of these goals. 
Within CCIS, researchers and students 


in all scientific disciplines are studying and 


working side-by-side, facilitating inter- 
disciplinary exchange. Ifyou haven’t yet 


toured the building, I urge you to request 
a tour with one of the 63 volunteer CCIS 
Student Ambassadors. Their enthusiasm 
will tell you alot about what this building 
means to them. 

It’s been a great start to the year. 
Many thanks to the staff and faculty 
involved in making the events of this 
week a success and for showcasing the 
Uof A’s story so effectively to alumni, 
government and other key partners of 
the university. Bi 


United Way campaign chair says a better Edmonton 
starts with the U of A 


Jamie Hanlon 


hen it comes to making 

Edmonton a better 

place to live, work and 
play, change starts here. 

That's the message 

University of Alberta 
business school professor 
and 2011 United Way 
Campaign chair Mike 
Percy wants to share with 
the university commu- 
nity. As one of the largest 
employers in the capital 
region, the university's 
success is inextricably tied 
to the vibrancy and health 


of the greater Edmonton 


Mike Percy 


community, he says. 

“W/e have a shared stake in a vibrant 
city where people don’t fall between 
the cracks,” he said. “What you want is 
the ability to have access to the things 
that allow them to achieve their full 
potential. And the United Way really 
does that.” 

The university community has a 
number of partnerships with several 
United Way-funded agencies, such as 
Boyle Street Community Services and 
the Youth Emergency Shelter Society, 
and Percy says those relationships are 
very important. He notes that U of A 


1. 


Holt 
mH), 
o 


We want to kno 


President Indira Samarasekera’s vision 


for the university focuses on engagement 


with the community and that, given the 
types of organizations that the United 
Way supports, every dollar donated has 
aripple effect through the community. 
Samarasekera, in offering her sup- 
port to the campaign, 
echoes Percy’s comments 
regarding the breadth of 
effect that donations to 


the United Way have on 


“The 2011 UofA 
United Way campaign 
gives us an opportunity to 
consider the great number 


see and feel every day in 

our community,” she said. 
“As community leaders, we know col- 
leagues, friends and students who have 
extensive challenges, and who may need 
support from United Way’s partner 
organizations.” 

Percy says there are generally three 
reasons why people support the United 
Way. Whether because of a rational 
view of the personal benefit of donat- 
ing, being part of an organization with 
strong values and beliefs in corporate so- 
cial responsibility, or perhaps from per- 
sonal experiences with agencies, Percy 
says, for him, all three apply. Following 


i 
* 


itty 


“- 


the community as a whole. 


of social challenges that we 


the death of his father when Percy was 
young, he says he and his mother lived a 
somewhat nomadic existence. 

“I didn’t end up going to school full- 
time, in one spot, until about Grade 9. 
That transition from nomadic existence 
to one that was much more stable was 
really driven by the type of agencies sup- 
ported by the United Way,” he said. 

While the payoff for the work of the 
United Way agencies is not immediate, 
it is there, Percy says. What is immedi- 
ate, he notes, is the impact and effect 
the agencies have on challenges such as 
retention in schools or at-risk youth. 
The long-term benefits of working to 
support at-risk youth, he says, pays off 
long term with the success the youth can 
achieve and the positive contribution 
they can make to society. 

That time of personal pay off—see- 
ing the positive outcomes in another's 
life as a result of contributing to the 
United Way—a strong factor for 
Percy’s support of the charity, not only 
monetarily, but also in terms of his time. 
Percy encourages people to give as much 
as they can. 

“As the slogan says, ‘change starts 
here,” he said. “It’s about community 
building. Any contribution depends on 
your capacity to give. 

“Every dollar helps and every dollar 
has an impact.” Wi 


wey wihat ywou 


were wp to this siurirmer 


Send folioa high-resolution photo that tells the story of your summer 
adventures, misadventures or time spent relaxing and we will use itin a 
future Back Page photo story. Send entries to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by 


Sept. 30. 
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Dinosaurs 
of a feather 
stick in 
amber 


Brian Murphy 


ecrets from the age of the dinosaurs are usu- 
ally revealed by fossilized bones, but a Uni- 


versity of Alberta research 
team has turned up a treasure trove 
of late Cretaceous feathers, which 
have been discovered trapped in 
tree resin. 

The resin turned to resilient 
amber preserving some 80-million- 
year-old protofeathers, possibly 
from non-avian dinosaurs, as well 
as plumage that is very similar to 
modern birds, including those that 
can swim under water. 


Paleontology graduate student 


Ryan McKellar discovered a wide range of feathers 
trapped in amber in collections at the Royal Tyrrell 
Museum and in the private collection of the Leuck 


A feather from the late Cretaceous trapped in amber. 


family in Medicine Hat. 


“Most of the feather specimens were probably 


S. 


U 


BOG 


blown into contact with the sticky surface of the 
resin and encapsulated by subsequent resin flows,” 


= 
mens used by the U of A 


~ the community of Grassy 
~ Lake in southern Alberta. 
The research specimens 
are described as the richest 
amber feather find from 


was a warm coastal region. “The trees that produced 
the resin were probably comparable to the redwood 
forests of the Pacific Northwest,” said McKellar. 
No dinosaur or avian fossils were found in direct 
aid McKellar. 
The 11 feather speci- 


association with the amber feather specimens, but 
McKellar says comparison between the amber and 
fossilized feathers found in rock strongly suggest 
eam were all found near that some of the Grassy Lake specimens are from 
dinosaurs. The non-avian dinosaur evidence points 
to small theropods as the source of the feathers. 
McKellar says that some of the feather specimens 
can take on water, enabling the bird to dive more ef- 
fectively and are very similar to those of modern birds 
like the Grebe, which are able to swim underwater. 


microscopic detail of the 
fe 
pigment or colour,” said McKellar. “I would describe 
the colours as typically ranging from brown to black.” 
During the late Cretaceous, southern Alberta 


he late Cretaceous period. 
“The amber preserves 


eathers and even their 


“The preservation of microscopic detail and 
pigmentation has provided a unique snapshot of 
feathers and their uses in the late Cretaceous forests 
of Alberta,” said McKellar. 

The U of A team’s research was published Sept. 
15, in the journal Science. Mi 


TLEF grant used to give med students alternative on the medicine education 


Michael Brown 


omplementary and 

alternative medicine, such 

as therapeutic massage, 
acupuncture and herbals, are used by 
many Canadians, but two University 
of Alberta professors are trying to cor- 
rect what they see as a dearth of focus 
on complementary and alternative 
medicine material. 

In an effort to give health-science 
students a good grounding in a wide 
range of medical alternatives currently 
in use, Sunita Vohra and Sarah Forgie, 
professors in the Department of Pedi- 
atrics, have used funding received from 
the Teaching and Learning Enhance- 
ment Fund to create a complementary 
and alternative medicine introductory 
course to offer an opportunity for 
health-sciences students to work in 
co-operative, interdisciplinary teams, 


Partnership helps kidney patients in Mexico 


Quinn Phillips 


urses in rural Guadalajara 

are running kidney-disease 

screening clinics, similar to 
those in northern Alberta. 

It took one trip to Guadalajara for 
Marcello Tonelli to realize he needed to 
try and help people in the region who 
were suffering from kidney disease. 

Tonelli, a researcher in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry and Canada Re- 
search Chair in optimal care for people 
with chronic kidney disease, says that 
non-communicable diseases like diabetes 
and heart disease, which often lead to 
kidney failure, are the biggest health 
problems facing developing countries. 
These problems are especially severe in 
Mexico, which has some of the highest 
rates of obesity and diabetes in the world. 

In response to these problems, 
Tonelli partnered with fellow kidney 
doctor Guillermo Garcia at the Hospital 
Civil in Guadalajara to start an initiative 
aimed at helping these patients. 

With money from the University of 
Alberta and the Hospital Civil Founda- 
tion in Guadalajara they bought and 
equipped a van to travel to remote areas 
and set up kidney-disease screening 
clinics. So far, more than 10,000 people 
have been screened. 

“(Mobile clinic health-care work- 
ers] do blood work, check blood pres- 
sure and other screening tests,” said 
Tonelli. “If they find an abnormality 
then nurses refer the patient in for care 
at the clinic.” 

This is where Tonelli’s expertise 
comes in. Asa kidney specialist himself, he 


applying theoretical alternative medi- 
cal knowledge to real-world scenarios. 

“While Health Canada suggests 
that 70 per cent of Canadians use 
complementary and alternative med- 
icine, also known as CAM, we have 
little formal teaching in this area 
for most health sciences students,” 
said Vohra. “What we have learned 
through our preliminary work in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry is 
that students want an opportunity to 
meet CAM providers and ask them 
questions.” 

To bridge the gap between alter- 
native-medicine providers and health 
sciences, the faculty organized the first 
CAM Fair in 2010. The fair was so 
well received that Vohra and Forgie 
made a proposal to the Teaching and 
Learning Enhancement Fund to devel- 
op curriculum for the health-sciences 
students. Vohra and Forgie’s team are 
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Patients in Guadalajara, Mexico atten 


was already familiar with renal clinics in 
Northern Alberta, which are run by nurs- 
es in an effort to prevent further progress 
of kidney disease. Along with Garcia, the 
team translated treatment protocols into 
Spanish and trained nurses to look after 
patients in prevention of kidney disease, 
who now run the clinics like their Alberta 
renal clinic counterparts. 

“This clinic has made a lot of differ- 
ence in the care of chronic kidney disease 
patients,” said Garcia, who is making 
his first trip to Edmonton and the 
University of Alberta this week. “Tt is led 
by a nurse rather than a doctor, which 
is unthinkable in Mexico, but we get a 
good response. The nurses get the best 
reports regarding patient satisfaction.” 

Garcia was recently in Edmonton to 
meet with other kidney specialists and 
administrators in the community. He 
has already sent seven of his residents 
north for training, of whom Ricardo 
Orozco Castellanos is one, and he just 
wrapped up his fellowship this summer. 

“Tt is very interesting to see the 
whole treatment go through because 
in Mexico the government cannot 


66 While Health Canada suggests that 70 per cent of 
Canadians use complementary and alternative medicine, 


we have little formal teachin 
sciences students.” 


working with faculty members from a 
variety of health-sciences disciplines to 
help develop the course this fall. The 
first group of students will receive the 
curriculum in January, with the CAM 
Fair planned for March 2012. 

“In a case-based fashion, students 
will work through the kinds of scenari- 
os real-life patient care involves, where 
they need to understand and appreci- 
ate the differences in knowledge, skills 
and expertise they each bring to the 
table—pharmacy, nursing, medicine, 
dentistry and rehab medicine—as well 


payjddns 


d a kidney-disease screening clinic. 


afford to sponsor the treatments,” said 
Castellanos. “You cannot see the whole 
process in Mexico.” 

“They come here and see what pre- 
vention looks like,” said Tonelli. “They 
come here and see patients that are 
healthier because they're not at death’s 
door when they come in. They see how 
nurses are empowered to run things on 
their own without input from a physi- 
cian. They see a focus on prevention as 
opposed to end stage disease care.” 

Tonelli and Garcia are currently 
working on conyerting one of the 
screening vans into a mobile clinic that 
can provide on-site treatment because 
Tonelli says that many people are found 
to have kidney disease but cannot afford 
to travel into the city to receive care. 

For Garcia, the hope is his partner- 
ship with the U of A can expand to 
other specialties like infectious disease 
or oncology. 

“The International Society of 
Nephrology has listed the 10 leading ne- 
phrology programs in Latin America and 
one of them is my program; I owe that to 
the partnership with the U of A.” i 


g in this area for most health 


Sunita Vohra 


as interact with CAM providers at the 
2012 CAM Fair to find the answers to 
the case scenarios,” Vohra said 

Vohra says the team will evaluate 
the effectiveness of the new curriculum 
in terms of how the students learn to 
work with each other, as well as what 
they learn about CAM and themselves 
as future health-care providers. 

She adds she and Forgie are 
delighted to have this opportunity to 
develop an interdisciplinary cur- 


riculum, with a goal to help students 
prepare for their future roles in way 
that is respectful to each other as well 
as to their patients. 

“We strongly believe that optimal 
patient care is both evidence-based 
and patient-centred, and takes into 
account patient values, beliefs and 
health-related preferences when devel- 
oping a plan of care,” she said. 

The TLEF fund, launched in 2006, 
is a key initiative in support of the 
U of A’s Dare to Deliver vision docu- 
ment. The purpose of the fund is to 
support those engaged in teaching 
at the university, allowing them to 
improve their teaching skills, enhance 
their understanding of teaching and 


learning processes and provide teach- 
£ 

ing environments to optimize the 
student experience. Mi 
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Brian Murphy 


ver the four years it took to build 

the University of Alberta’s newest 

building, the Centennial Centre 
for Interdisciplinary Science, the only person 
on campus who decided to document the 
construction in photographs didn’t even own 
a camera. 

Bill Burris, an electronics technician with 
the U of A’s Department of Physics, came up 
with the idea in 2006 when it was announced 
his campus workplace would have to make way 
for CCIS. 

The occasion prompted Burris to buy his 
first camera, a simple point-and-shoot Canon. 
His first photo project: taking pictures of his 
former home, the Centre for Sub Atomic Re- 
search, as it fell to the wrecking ball. 

“Td always wanted to take up photogra- 
phy,” said Burris. “I also thought this would 
be a good way to look back and see how things 
change over time.” 

Burris, a U of A employee for more than 
30 years, decided to keep clicking away as the 


Bill Burris documented the four-year construction of the new CCIS with close to 5,000 photos. 


campus landscape changed before his eyes. In 
the course of documenting the construction 
of CCIS Burris had some bad luck with his 
cameras. 

“T went through a 
couple of point—and- 
shoot cameras because I 
kept stuffing them in my pockets,” said Burris. 
His first camera received irreparable lens 
scratches. His second camera suffered a major 
mechanical failure. “I left it on while it was 
in my pocket and the gears for the zoom lens 
burned out,” said Burris. 

Burris has some experience with sensitive 
technical equipment. His day job involves 
building very complicated electronic equip- 
ment for U of A physics experiments. Among 
the devices Burris has worked on are detectors 
that measure the near speed-of-light collisions 


stat spotlight 


of atoms inside the Large Hadron Collider at 
CERN. Burris has also built electronics for the 
U of A’s research into dark matter being car- 
ried out deep underground 
in Sudbury, Ontario. 

“T really enjoy the variety 
of work at the university,” 
said Burris. “It’s always challenging to see that 
the researchers put the equipment to good use.” 

Making sure his camera’s were put to good 
use, Burris says he took close to 5,000 pictures 
of what would be his new home and along the 
way he learned about the art of photography. “I 
didn’t really consult the manuals, I just experi- 
mented and kept trying to take better pictures,” 
said Burris. 

To see Burris’ CCIS photo collection, 
go to www.flickr.com/photos/billburris/ 
sets/72157600369544765/. Mi 


Canadian scientist to receive honorary degree at CCIS opening 


Folio staff 

n recognition of the outstanding contri- 

butions Art McDonald has made on a 

global scale in the field of 
particle astrophysics, the University 
of Alberta will bestow on him an 
honorary degree during the open- 
ing celebrations of the Centennial 
Centre for Interdisciplinary Science 
Sept. 23. 

McDonald’s work has propelled 
Canada onto the world stage of par- 
ticle astrophysics through innovative 
collaboration at the Sudbury Neutri- 
no Observatory, known as the SNO- Art McDonald 
LAB Institute. His early research 
involved the use of the nucleus as a laboratory for 
the investigation of fundamental symmetries and 


the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories of Atomic 
Energy Canada, he accepted a professorship at 
Princeton University and continued his research 
program there as co-principal Investigator of the 
Princeton Cyclotron. In 1989 he 
accepted a position at Queen’s Uni- 
"versity as professor of physics and 
director of the Sudbury Neutrino 
Observatory, and he is currently the 
Gordon and Patricia Gray Chair in 
| Particle Astrophysics and associate 
director of the SNOLAB Institute. 
He has led a $100-million re- 
search program in co-operation with 
Canadian, British and American sci- 
entists. Their work with neutrinos, 
the second most-common particle 
in the universe after photons, ultimately proved 
that neutrinos have mass and change character as 
they travel through the sun. There is increasing 


evidence that neutrinos play a very central role in 
the evolution of the cosmos. 

McDonald is an officer of the Order of 
Canada and a fellow of the American Physical So- 
ciety, the Royal Society of Canada and the Royal 
Society of the United Kingdom and Common- 
wealth, and is the recipient of numerous awards 
including the Canadian Association of Physicists 
Medal for Lifetime Achievement in Physics and 
the Gerhard Herzberg Canada Gold Medal for 
Science and Engineering. 

University Chancellor Linda Hughes is 
delighted to have the opportunity to bestow the 
honorary doctorate during the opening of the 
CCIS, noting McDonald’s “unique and out- 
standing contributions to learning, discovery and 
citizenship.” 

The opening celebrations and conferral 
ceremony will begin at 3 p.m. in the atrium of the 
CCIS. fi 


construction of the CCIS building one brick at a time 
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Law prof plucks way 
to Kentucky state 
banjo championship 


Folio Staff 

hen Bruce Ziff returned from 

his research trip to Kentucky he 

brought back more than archi- 
val materials. During a weekend break from his 
study of cave disputes in south-central Kentucky, 
Bruce entered—and won—the official Kentucky 
State old-time banjo championship, at a contest 
held in Roughs of Rough, Kentucky. He is the 
Canadian to win this title. 

Ziff plays a traditional style of banjo known 
as clawhammer, a method of playing that 
pre-dates bluegrass. There was a strong field 
in the old-time category including one former 
champion. Past winners include recording artist 
Dan Rothwell. ' 

The professor in the Faculty of Law plans to 
return to Kentucky in early October to continue 
his research. He is also currently working on his 
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Engineers Without Borders fellowship gives student front-line experience 


Richard Cairney 


hen he first began studying 

engineering at the U of A, Fraser 

Mah couldn’t have guessed that 
he’d end up spending a summer in Malawi try- 
ing to solve water-supply issues in rural towns 
and villages. 

Asa member of the U of A chapter of 
Engineers Without Borders, Mah spent the past 
four months on the program’s junior fellowship 
in the Rumphi and Mzimba districts, helping 
to determine community financing formulas to 
repair bore holes for water wells that had stopped 
working. Essentially, his job involved meeting 
with local authorities and finding out how much 
money their town or village could reasonably 
contribute to repairing the well. That informa- 
tion would then be passed along to another 
agency that would move the repair projects along. 

But it turns out, the job wasn’t as straightfor- 
ward as it sounds—myriad differences from one 
town to the next, economic influences beyond 
the control of local committees, quality of water 
and local politics all came into play. 

“There were salinity issues with the water in 
one district,” said Mah, who is in his final year of 
civil and environmental engineering. “I talked to 


Engineering student Fraser Mah works on a report. 


the local water committee and they really didn’t 
want to repair the well because the water is too 
salty, even though the next one is as far as a kilo- 
metre away. Through the questions we asked, we 
kind of teased out the fact that they didn’t want 
it repaired because of the water quality. 

“In other cases, there would be a bore hole 
that needed repair even though there was a 
working one 50 metres away, so there was no 


incentive to have it fixed.” 

Other factors, such as the market price for 
tobacco crops, introduce uncertainty into the 
amount of money a community could contribute 
to bore hole repairs, says Mah, but just because 
the task of finding a dollar figure a community 
could raise was more complicated than antici- 
pated doesn’t mean it’s impossible. 

“Tt is really a lot more complicated and it 
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came to the point where we thought, ‘Maybe 
there isn’t such a number,’ and that facet of my 
research became looking at the idea of a checklist 
or set of criteria instead of trying to fita round 
peg through a square hole, so we could think of 
something like, ‘If the population is this number, 
then they can raise one amount, depending on 
the time of year and when crops have come in.” 

Mah says that, while the work doesn’t fit 
with traditional definitions of what engineer- 
ing is, he definitely applied skills he has learned 
through classes and Engineers Without Borders 
to the job. 

“When people ask me where the engineering 
was, my answer is that it was everywhere. We 
tackle complex systems and engage with stake- 
holders and address a huge number of variables. 
In terms of what we do in the classroom it is dif 
ferent, but the skills we use are so important. 

“T felt that the research I was doing could 
have been a master’s program,” said Mah. “It has 
been really cool exposure to that sort of thing 
and it has piqued my interest in the confluence 
of engineering, sociology, anthropology, public 
policy and governance and where all those things 
overlap. I think there is a lot more potential 
for engineers to get involved in that multidisci- 
plinary sphere.” & 


Animal-health students forge partnership with humane society 


Ken Mathewson 


he first two graduates of the recently 

implemented animal health program 

has teamed up with the Edmonton 
Humane Society to help pet owners provide better 
care for their animals. 

Rebecca Proulx and Alicia Glasier designed 
13 new kinds of pamphlets for the society, 
which are designed to educate pet owners on 
caring for their animals. 

The pamphlets, which were part of their senior 
capstone course, cover a wide range of topics, from 
basic care of cats, dogs, birds, rabbits and ferrets, 
to the roles and intentions of the society and the 
basic details of the Animal Protection Act. 

“We visited the humane society to try and assess 
how we could help and, after riding along with the 
protection officers, we saw that they had trouble 
getting into people’s houses,” said Glasier. “The 
residents won't often answer the door because 
they have this misconception that the officers are 
dogeatchers and that they've come to take their 
animals away, so we thought we might design some 
materials to leave with the pet owners to help them 
consider what behaviours they needed to change.” 

The students said they were surprised to dis- 
cover that the majority of complaints the officers 
responded to involved malnutrition and uninten- 


tional negligence rather than physical abuse of ani- 
mals, which suggested to them that most problems 
stemmed from owners not knowing how to care 
for their animals, as opposed to any kind of malice. 
Craig Wilkinson, chair of the bachelor of 
science in animal health program committee, 
says that, in addition to helping the society, local 
animals and their owners, the experience may 
prove invaluable for the students because getting 
a first-hand view of the shelter, the cases and the 
people involved in them will help them appreciate 
the numerous factors involved in animal welfare. 
“Tt’s important for students in animal health 
to understand the material presented in their 
courses,” he said, “but it’s also essential that they 
have a real feet-on-the-ground understanding of 
the complexity involved in animal welfare cases. 
“We're just in the initial stages of developing 
this relationship,” he added, “but other courses, 
such as the introductory course in animal health 
and the companion animal behaviour class, are 
also going to be interacting with the Humane 
Society so we're looking forward to being able to 
collaborate in a number of different areas.” 
Shawna Randolph, communications direc- 
tor for the humane society, said the organiza- 
tion is excited about the potential for further 
collaboration with the animal health students, 
and was confident that the materials developed 


Studio Theatre presents 


Doug Mertz, as Father Flynn, acts out a scene from ‘Doubt, A Parable,” which kicks off Studio Theatre's 
2011-12 season. The play runs until to Oct. 1. Evening performances start at 7:30 p.m. Visit www.studiotheatre. 
ca for show time and ticket information. 


Animal health grads Alicia Glasier and Rebecca Proulx developed 13 kinds of pamphlets for the Edmonton Humane 


Society to educate pet owners on caring for their animals. 


by Proulx and Glasier would prove effective in 
helping pet owners. 

“They've put together a fabulous information 
package for us,” she said. “It’s got great informa- 
tion about who we are and what kinds of services 
we offer the public, as well as information about 
what sorts of things potential pet owners should 
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think about before getting a companion animal, so 
it’s really widely varied and we just love it.” 

This year, seven students will be taking the 
same capstone course Glasier and Proulx took. 
Wilkinson, who teaches the course, said the stu- 
dents will be undertaking another project with the 
Edmonton Humane Society. fi 
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Bev Betkowski 


hen the emergency 

room doctor put his 

arms around her and 
gave her a hug, Maria Borges felt 
honoured. 

He’d just found out that Borges 
had won the University of Alberta’s 
Excellence in Learning Support 
Recognition Award, and wanted to 
congratulate her. 

“He teased that I knew him when 
he was just a little baby in medicine,” 
Borges chuckled. 

As the program administrator of 
Undergraduate Emergency Medicine 
and Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Canada Emergency 
Medicine Residency, Borges spends 
her days helping 


a lot of “babies” 


ceed. “It gives me a sense of pride and 
accomplishment for what I’ve done.” 

Casey, as international student 
specialist in the Faculty of Arts, finds 
it rewarding to watch foreign students 
grow in self-confidence as they evolve 
from being shy and nervous in their 
first year, to busy and outgoing by 
their third year. 

“They join groups or projects or 
study disciplines they would never 
have dreamed of doing prior to step- 
ping onto campus.” 

Casey, who holds two degrees 
in science and arts from the U of A, 
oversees several international partner- 
ships the faculty has with universities 
across the globe and each year, and 
welcomes hundreds of students who 
come to study at the U of A from Bra- 

zil, China, India, 
Malaysia, Mexico, 


just starting out 
on their intensive 
but exhilarating 
journeys in medical 
school and resi- 
dency. And since 
she’s by their sides faculty.” 
for five or six years, 

they get to know 

and trust her as she 

helps them juggle 

their schedules for all-important 
medical rotations. 

Her patient, considerate dedication 
to that task earned Borges the award, 
along with two other 2011 recipients, 
Melissa Casey of the Faculty of Arts 
and Jennifer Eigeard, of the Faculty 
of Education. All three were among 
outstanding faculty, students and staff 
recognized at Celebrate!, the univer- 
sity’s annual celebration of teaching, 
learning and research, held Sept. 16 at 
the Myer Horowitz Theatre. 

Borges has, for the last nine years 
of a 22-year career at the U of A, been 
based in the Department of Emer- 
gency Medicine, co-ordinating Year 
4 rotations in Edmonton and area 
hospitals for more than 150 medi- 
cal students, more than 100 medical 
residents and 30 emergency medicine 
residents per year. The gargantuan task 
involves liaising with staff at each of 
those sites and juggling both physician 
and student schedules for optimal 
convenience. 

“Tr’s a real balancing act, which I 
enjoy.” 

And, as with the ER doctor who 
gave her a hug, the very best part of her 
job is when she sees the students suc- 
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Nigeria, Spain and 
the United States. 
When they 

atrive, she greets 
them (often right 
at the airport), 
and during their 
time here, helps 
Jennifer Eigeard them navigate the 
challenges of using 
their English skills, 
learning a new academic vocabulary, 
and adjusting to a new culture. 

“If we bring students from a dif 
ferent area of the world, I feel we have 
a responsibility to provide support 
and services to them.” Along the way, 
Casey tries to remember the small 
things that matter to each student, “so 
they don’t feel they are getting lost in 
a crowd.” 

During her 13 years on campus, 
Casey grew to love working with stu- 
dents, first through 10 years in the reg- 
istrar’s office working in recruitment, 
awards and international admissions, 
then moving to the Faculty of Arts. 
“There’s a certain amount of energy to 
gain from students. And it’s a pleasure 
get to know them for a long period of 
time and watch them grow.” 

Eigeard’s memories of being a 
student at the U of A are top of mind 
when she comes to work every day. As 
undergraduate program administra- 
tor in the Department of Secondary 
Education for three years, she strives to 
be sensitive to the needs of the many 
students who call or arrive at her office 
door, looking for help. 

Responsible for setting up course 
timetables, helping with registration 
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questions, course access, rosters and 
related faculty support, Eigeard is 
always busy. 

“Being a former student here, I 
know how big the U of A can seem. 
Students can feel so overwhelmed 
about where to begin their quests 
for information. I want to get them 
that information in a timely manner. 
My goal is to let them know we are 
welcoming here, and to help them con- 
nect with the Faculty of Education, so 
that they feel like they are a part of the 
university community.” 

Eigeard graduated with a science 
degree from the U of A, majoring in 
psychology, which comes in handy when 
connecting with and assisting students 
who are frustrated or confused with reg- 
istering and planning their course loads. 


“We always identify the issue and 
try to find a solution. Four or five 
minutes of my time can make all the 
difference, and it feels good to be able 
to do that. I love interacting with 
everyone who comes through my door. 
It is important that the students in our 
faculty feel supported. They are our 


future educators, and if we can model 
a supportive environment, then when 
our students go out as teachers, they've 


got an example in place that they can 
pass on. 

“When I hear, ‘You have been so 
helpful’, I know Iam making a difference 
for the students in our faculty.” Wi 


Distinguished university professors in 
a league of their own 


Bev Betkowski and Cait Wills 


rom fields as diverse as po- 

litical science and medicine, 

the University of Alberta’s 
newest Distinguished University 
Professors share something special: an 
abiding commitment to their work 
and a deep pride in their students. 

“Some of the huge privileges of 
being a university professor include 
being able to encounter one genera- 
tion after another, and in crafting 
something through your teaching and 
research,” said Janine Brodie, one of 
three faculty members being named as 
a Distinguished University Professor 
for 2011. 

Brodie, a professor and Canada Re- 
search Chair in Political Economy and 
Social Governance in the Faculty of 
Arts, joins two other recipients: Pro- 
fessor X. Chris Le, Canada Research 
Chair in Bioanalytical Technology and 
Environmental Health, and professor 
Marek Michalak, both of the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry. 

The title of Distinguished Uni- 
versity Professor is one of the highest 
honours the U of A bestows ona 
member of its academic staff. The title 
is awarded to individuals who have 
achieved outstanding distinction and 
scholarship in research, teaching and 
service to the academy and the com- 
munity at large. 

Brodie, Le and Michalak were 
among outstanding faculty, students 
and staff recognized at Celebrate!, the 
uniyersity’s annual celebration of teach- 
ing, learning and research, on Sept. 16 
at the Myer Horowitz Theatre. 

Steeped in dinner-table politics 
from an early age, Brodie has spent 
her 30-year career challenging staid 
approaches to political science, first 
through her early research on gender 
and politics, and later by cultivating 
new themes in the study of Canadian 
political economy, citizenship and 
social policy. 

“In many ways, my research has 
pushed back against convention, 
bringing forward theory about how 
politics makes some people invisible 
and how we need to bring back the 
ideals of the public and collective 
responsibility into thinking about how 
politics can and should work.” 

As the author or editor of 12 
books, as well as writer of more 
than 70 journal articles and book 


chapters, Brodie hopes her work has 
contributed to contemporary “public 
and academic conversations about 
inequality, gender and social respon- 
sibility. Ultimately, the role of a social 
scientist is to make society better.” 

And Brodie takes pride in the fact 
that her former students are doing 
just that. 

Scattered across Canada and around 
the globe, they are serving at senior lev- 
els in their careers, “and out there mak- 
ing a difference.” In guiding her gradu- 
ate students, Brodie has always taken 
care to give them enough safe space to 
research the questions that drive them. 
“Tt is important to understand that they 
experience politics in very different 
ways, to validate those experiences, and 
to encourage them to improve society 
through their work.” 

Le couldn’t agree more that edu- 
cating students means more than rote 
learning. Instead, he engages the more 
than 100 trainees he has supervised 
since joining the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry in 1995, in examining 
how best that they can contribute to 
science and society while developing a 
solid academic base. 

“LT emphasize promoting excel- 
lence in citizenship through discoy- 
ery learning,” he says, through his 
interdisciplinary research in three 
faculties: the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, the Faculty of Science and 
the School of Public Health. 

Le concentrates his research on 
analytical techniques around the chem- 
istry of food and water safety, including 
detecting the presence of arsenic; cur- 
rently he and his team are looking at the 
prevalence of arsenic in rural well water. 

“Lam in a unique environment, 
being appointed in three faculties,” 
he says, because “being established in 
a multidisciplinary learning environ- 
ment means I benefit from wide 
areas of study. 

“Llike to work with young people 
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of diverse backgrounds. They are ac- 
tive and motivated to succeed. I give 
the trainees complete freedom to learn, 
discover and explore. I strive to foster 
individual interests and creativity with 
opportunities to interact with peers 

by hosting conferences and seminars. 
Through that type of interaction 

with leaders in the field, the students 
benefit greatly.” 

That sense of independence is im- 
portant to creating a successful mentor- 
ing relationship between professor and 
student, Michalak agrees. “The mentor/ 
mentee relationship is a big commit- 
ment,” he says. “I meet them once per 
week, for one hour, in a one-on-one 
meeting, plus daily interaction. This 
provides them with uninterrupted at- 
tention, and encourages independence 
and organization,” which he believes is 
crucial to discovery research. 

Michalak is a professor in the 
Department of Biochemistry and the 
vice-dean (research) in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry. That position, 
which Michalak has held since 2009, 
allows him the opportunity to put his 
mentoring skills to work, “helping, 
influencing and mentoring faculty, in 
particular young faculty.” 

Despite “the 3,000 other jobs” 
Michalak jokes he has, cultivating col- 
laborative relationships with students 
is one of his most important jobs; the 
other is research. “I love it; it is the 
major focus of my life.” 

All three professors are proud to 
receive recognition from the U of A 
for their accomplishments. 

Asa winner of the Distinguished 
University Professor award, Michalak 
says it isa “huge honour” and more: 
“To me this is a great recognition of 
what we have done within my team. 
This is the time where I can construc- 
tively contribute something back to the 
university—to show what I can do for 
the U of A, rather than what can the 
university do for me.” 


Distinguished alumni honoured at dinner 


Folio Staff 


our of the University of 

Alberta’s brightest and best 

were honoured Sept. 22 at the 
annual Alumni Awards Dinner for their 
contributions to society and their com- 
mitment to living the values they learned 
as students at the U of A. 

John Godel, a U of A professor 
emeritus in pediatrics is a 
physician respected for his 
contributions to pediatric 
health care in remote 
Canadian and African 
communities. 

From 1969 to 1978, 
Godel worked in Africa as 
a consultant and chief of 
pediatrics. While there, he 
championed the refurbish- 
ment of a military hospital 
and organized pediatric, 
maternal and child health services. 

Godel returned to Edmonton in 
1978 asa U of A professor and chief of pe- 
diatrics at the Charles Camsell Hospital. 
During this time, Godel developed a 
passion for Canada’s North and travelled 
there frequently to provide health care to 
Aboriginal children, mentor medical stu- 


dents and residents, and conduct research. 

Claire Martin is an award-winning 
weather forecaster and educator. A 
native of England, Martin’s love for 
weather began with a geography course 
she took while earning a math and 
science degree from the University of 
Reading. “I like the fact that it’s always 
around you,” she says, “and then you 
come to a country like this, where the 
sky is absolutely endless, 
and the possibilities for 
weather are also abso- 
lutely endless.” 

But to advance in 
meteorology she needed 
a degree from a Cana- 
dian university, which 
prompted her to enrol at 
the U of A in 1993. She 
values her time on campus 
and has high praise for her 
professors. “When you're 
a mature student,” she says, “you appreci- 
ate the quality of what you're learning.” 

Tom Radford, who recently won a 
Gemini Award for Code Breakers, is a 
distinguished documentarian who has 
played a pivotal role in Canada’s film 
industry, inspiring an entire generation 


of filmmakers. Radford graduated from 


the U of A with a bachelor’s degree in 
history in 1966, which he says “was a 
very exciting time.” 

“My professor, Lewis Gwynne 
Thomas, really brought Western Cana- 
dian history to the forefront. He realized 
the importance of our own history, and 
that for me was the set-up for making 
movies about our history.” 

Marguerite Trussler, retired Justice of 
the Court of Queens Bench, and Francis 
Price are highly respected for their lead- 
ership in the legal profession and in the 
arts community. Trussler’s legacy lives 
on in initiatives she helped spearhead, 
such as Judicial Dispute Resolution and 
Parenting After Separation, which she 
credits—along with the introduction of 
collaborative law in Alberta in 2000— 
with reducing the number of divorce 
cases making it to court significantly. 

Price is a chartered arbitrator 
trained to act as an independent or sole 
chairman on arbitrations involving 
such things as labour and employment 
problems to commercial and business 
disputes. Price also carries on a general 
litigation practice and has appeared in 
all levels of the courts of Alberta, the 
Federal Court and the Supreme Court 
of Canada. Wi 


Classic threads sure to be part of the 
Alumni Weekend nostalgia 


Christie Moncrief 


s reflective alumni return 

to the U of A to celebrate 

their reunions this Alumni 
Weekend, minds will be cast back to 
days spent on campus, pondering the 
whereabouts of long-lost classmates and 
favourite professors, and laughing at the 
memorable fashions they sported back 
in the day. 

From beehives to bellbottoms, 
from platforms to parachute pants, we 
look back on unforgettable fashions 
of the ’60s, ’70s and ’80s with the help 
of couture fashion designer Michael 
Kaye, 88 BA. 

1960s: 

The optimism of the Kennedy 
government in the U.S. and the First 
Lady herself were highly influential 
on fashion in the early 1960s. Jackie 
Kennedy’s structured Chanel suits 
and pillbox hats in pastel hues would 
become an iconic style. 

Even the space race had an effect 
on fashion. “There were space-age 
mini-dresses that stood away from the 
body—they looked like rockets,” Kaye 
says of garments created by French 
designer André Courréges. 

For women, the ’60s marked the 
beginning of liberated fashion—bright 
colours, wash-and-wear synthetic fab- 
rics and higher hemlines. “People were 
getting away from the Father Knows 
Best, June Cleaver looks of the 1950s,” 
says Kaye. 

It was an age of classic silhou- 
ettes—capris, culottes, tailored suits, 
skinny jeans and little black dresses 
made popular by Audrey Hepburn in 
Breakfast at Tiffany's. Many of these 
styles have resurfaced thanks in part 
to ’60s-set television series Mad Men, 
which recently debuted a line of cloth- 
ing at mainstream clothing outlets. 

1970s: 

By the late ’60s and early ’70s a 
cultural transition embracing peace and 
love spawned hippies with free-flowing 


While the good times are always in vogue, fashion comes and goes. 


hair and gypsy-esque clothing on cam- 
puses across North America. 

“The Vietnam War and issues 
with the FLQ [Front de libération du 
Québec] were ongoing in the early °70s. 
There was a lot of protesting and anti- 
establishment, so young people were 
showing their rebelliousness in their 
fashion choices,” explains Kaye. 

Tie-dye, bell-bottoms and sky-high 
platform shoes were widely popular 
with both men and women. “Stick- 
straight hair and yery clean looks, a la 
Marcia Brady, were also very in,” recalls 
Kaye. “And the maxi coat down to the 
ankles was especially fashionable in 
Edmonton’s climate.” 

The disco era would take the place 
of the hippy age in the mid-late ’70s. 
Jersey wrap dresses, polyester three- 
piece suits, and leotards inspired by the 
John Travolta film Saturday Night Fe- 
ver were must-haves before a “creation 
through disorder” punk craze—origi- 
nating in London—appeared in the 
latter part of the decade. 

1980s: 

“Ah, the big 80s,” recalls Kaye, who 
spent his days on campus smack dab in 
the middle of the decade. “Fashion was 


all about having money and being rich. 
More was more.” 

Mainstream media, including televi- 
sion and music, were highly influential 
in fashion of the decade. The television 
series Dynasty encapsulated the concept 
of excess perfectly, featuring power 
suits; big, feathered hair; shoulder pads 
and jewels. Magnum P.I. inspired men 
to wear moustaches. Fans of Jane Fonda 
took spandex leotards, legwarmers and 
headbands outside of the gym. And for 
the first time, designer labels became 
a major status symbol as consumers 
eagerly flaunted the names of Ralph 
Lauren and Calvin Klein. 

Eighties fashions were nothing if not 
diverse. Running the gamut from New 
Wave to alternative, from Madonna's 
street urchin look to popped-collar 
preppy, there was a style for every taste. 

While alumni returning to campus 
might roll their eyes at the fashion 
choices of their youth, ironically, 
students at the U of A today have taken 
many of their style cues from fashions 
of yesteryear. Perhaps it’s true what 
Henry David Thoreau once said: “Every 
generation laughs at the old fashions, but 
follows religiously the new.” Wt 
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ADVISORY REVIEW COMMITTEE 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
(FACILITIES AND OPERATIONS): 


Input from the Community 


r. Don Hickey, Vice-President (Facilities and Operations), has 
M advised President Indira Samarasekera that he would like to 
stand for a third term of office. In consultation with the Chair of the 
Board of Governors, Mr. Brian Heidecker, President Samarasekera 
has asked that an Advisory Review Committee for Vice-President 
(Facilities and Operations) be struck. 


UAPPOL provides that members of the university community have 

an opportunity to contribute to the review process. Individuals are 
welcome to express their views on the priorities of Vice-President 
(Facilities and Operations); including current issues, leadership, and 
the future direction of the Office of the Vice-President (Facilities and 
Operations). An anonymized summary of the feedback will be provided 
to Mr. Hickey during the review process. President Samarasekera 
invites you to submit your comments and/or suggestions by 

4:30 pm on October 14, 2011, to: 


President Indira Samarasekera 

c/o Jackie Wright, Secretary to the Advisory Review Committee 
3-1 University Hall 

University of Alberta, T6G 29 

phone: (780) 492-9592 or email: jackie.wright@ualberta.ca 


All submissions shall be in writing and must include a written or 
email signature. Non-tenured faculty, staff, and students may request 
that their submission be passed to the committee anonymously. 


Responsibility for the administration of the review process is housed 
in the Office of the President. Please note that the membership of the 
Advisory Review Committee will be confirmed by October 31, 2011, and 
posted on the President’s website at www. president.ualberta.ca. 
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news [shorts] 


folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on 
ExpressNews, the U of A’s online news source, and other campus news sources. To 
read more, go to www.expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


Attracting the best 


Three University of Alberta post-doctoral students have been awarded 
2011-12 Banting Post-doctoral Fellowships to pursue research that contributes to 
Canada’s economic and social growth. 

Susan Armijo-Olivo, in the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, received her 
fellowship for her research project entitled “Informed decision-making in health 
care: the impact of research methods on treatment recommendations;” Angela 
Chow, in the Department of Psychology for “Gendered pathways from youth to 
mid-life in Canada;” and Dale Spencer in the Department of Sociology for “Miss- 
ing the mark: The politics and institutional processes of criminal victimization.” 

“The Banting Fellowships were awarded following a highly competitive nation- 
al adjudication, and we are delighted that three Banting Postdoctoral Fellows will 
be working at the University of Alberta for the next two years,” said Lorne Babiuk, 
vice-president (research). “Post-doctoral fellows make a crucial contribution to the 
research enterprise at our institution, and these Banting awardees will add to the 
impact of research being done in a wide range of fields.” 


Sociology department celebrates 50th anniversary 


Students, staff, faculty members and alumni gave a salute to the Department 
of Sociology for their 50th anniversary earlier this month. 

The department opened its doors in 1961 with only a handful of sociologists 
but has grown to 28 full-time faculty members and more than 7,000 students 
each year. A recent external review ranked the department as one of the top 
three sociology departments in the country. 

“The Department of Sociology is one of the yery important departments 
within the faculty,” said Faculty of Arts dean Lesley Cormack. “It’s always been, 
as long as I have been at this university, a source of new and innovative thinking. 
It was looking at cultural studies and social issues in ways that no one else was 
in the country and it continues to be at the forefront of the kind of sociological 
work that is so important to us.” 


Researcher to test drug’s efficacy on breathing problems 


On Sept. 13, John Greer and his team in the Department of Physiology in 
the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry announced a license and funding deal with 
California-based Cortex Pharmaceuticals Inc. to study Ampakine drugs more 
closely and explore commercialization options. 

Ampakines have been found to help treat sleep deprivation. Greer want to 
know how effective these drugs are in stimulating breathing for people on pain 
medications during and after surgery, and for people with breathing disorders 

All told, Greer, an Alberta Innoyates — Health Solutions and Alberta Heritage 
Foundation For Medical Research scientist, has spent nearly three decades pin- 
pointing how the nervous system controls breathing. Laboratory research led his 
team to discover that AMPA receptors—little points of communication through- 
out the central nerve system—are essential to breathing. 

“We know that narcotic painkillers given during surgery affect the part of the 
brain that enables breathing,” said Greer. “But we want to better understand why 
some people receiving painkillers and anesthetics stop breathing altogether.” 


New rangelands chair sees big opportunities 


Edward Bork, who has been named the first Mattheis Chair in Rangelands 
Ecology and Management, says he wants to help cow-calf producers run economi- 
cally viable businesses and says that goal may be tied to producers’ ability to run 
sustainable operations that capitalize on efficient beef production and the value of 
healthy rangeland ecosystems. 

“The two go hand in hand,” said Bork. “Serious examination is needed of what 
we can do to create an environment that will improve profitability for the cow-calf 
industry, including alternative business strategies that currently don’t exist.” 

As it stands now, many cow-calf producers have one primary revenue stream: 
cow-calf production, with secondary revenue from limited sources, including oil 
and gas surface leases. Bork has heard from many producers who have told him 
that without oil and gas revenues, they wouldn’t be in operation. Bork believes 
there are some real opportunities on the horizon. 

“As chair, I see my role as being a research facilitator, bringing people together 
from the public side, industry including prime ary producers, as well as other major 


ae s such as non-governmental organizations,” he said. 


University mourns loss of long-time sociology professor 


Former University of Alberta sociology professor Lyle Eugene Larson died 
Sept. 15 after a long battle with Alzheimer’s. He was 73. 

Born in 1937, in Fairmont, Minn., Larson earned a bachelor of arts degree in 
theology from North Central University in Minnesota, a bachelor of arts degree in 
psychology from Bethel College in St. Paul, and a doctorate in sociology from the 
University of Oregon 

He drove Greyho. nd for several years while being a student, pastored a church 
in Fairfax, Minn., fora short time, worked as department manager at Sears in 
Minot, N.D., and then became a professor at the U of A from 1968 until an early 
retirement in 1995. 

During his tenure at the university, Larson enjoyed teaching extension classes 
in Whitehorse, Yukon, as well as in several Alberta outlying areas. He taught 
special classes on family and health at two of the Edmonton hospitals. He did 
extensive volunteer counseling for many years, taught many volunteer community 
and church classes, and wrote and co-wrote several textbooks and many articles. 

A loving family man, Larson’s great joy after retiring was driving, for seven 
years, the small school bus for EC CARES in Florence, Or. 


U of A degree program a model for 
Shanghai University of Sport 


Sandra Pysklywyc 
he University of Alberta’s Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation is not only one of 
Canada’s first physical education faculties, but 
also is a model for both a faculty and new degree program 
on the other side of the world. 

Back in 2006, a memorandum of understanding was 
signed between the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation and the Shanghai University of Sport to 
share knowledge and open doors for research and teach- 
ing. This memorandum was signed during a visit to the 
university by a delegation led by the then-dean of the 
faculty Mike Mahon. 

“Our faculty has benefited in so many ways by being 
a part of the global academic picture,” said Tom Hinch, 
associate dean, community and international engage- 
ment, for the faculty. “Having an agreement in place with 
Shanghai University of Sport allows our students and 
faculty to collaborate and share ideas.” 

A visit to the U of A and meetings with physical 
education and recreation faculty members in 2007 by 
Wei Zhigiang, professor at the Shanghai University, left 
him impressed by the undergraduate bachelor of arts in 
recreation, sport and tourism degree offered. 

Based on his visit, Zhigiang returned to China and set 
the wheels in motion to create a similar faculty and degree 
program at his university in Shanghai. 

Now the dean of the new recreation-focused faculty, 
Zhigiang says he is proud of the accomplishments of his 
university. The new degree program at Shanghai Univer- 
sity of Sport was initiated just one year after Zhigiang’s 
visit to the U of A and will graduate its first cohort of 
students in 2012. 

Zhiqiang says, “recreation and leisure are growing 
fields in China and we were the first university to offer 
a degree in this area. We are proud to be the first place 
to offer this and have received fame from across our 
country.” 

“The arrangement has had tremendous benefits to the 
University of Alberta,” said Hinch. For example, having 
visiting professors on campus provides an opportunity to 
share thoughts and work together on research projects. In 
fact, Gordon Walker, professor in physical education and 
recreation at the U of A, spent several weeks at the univer- 
sity in Shanghai teaching about recreation and leisure. 

“T taught two short courses about recreation and 
leisure within a month and it was a tremendous learning 
experience to be immersed in the culture, both personally 
and professionally,” said Walker. “Since my visit to China, 
we are now hosting a visiting professor as well as having 
several grad students working with our faculty members.” 
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Gordon Walker lectures at the Shanghai University of Sport. 


At present, Donging Liu, a member of the faculty in 
Shanghai, is here for a yearlong visit to learn about leisure 
in Canada. 

Liu has been at University of Alberta since March. He 
has found many interesting aspects of how recreation and 
leisure in Canadian society. Based on the research he’s 
conducting while here, he’s noticed that “participation 
of playing sports is quite high in Canada—about 70 to 
80 per cent—but in China, participation is about 30 per 
cent’. 

Highlights for Liu include “attending classes, travelling 
around Alberta visiting national parks, and just learning 
about Canadian culture, recreation and leisure.” 

Zhigiang said, “The University of Alberta is famous in 
Canada and around the world in the field of physical edu- 
cation and recreation and we are proud to be connected to 
such a fine faculty and institution.” 

“The partnership between the two universities has 
proved to be mutually beneficial,” said Hinch, and that 
having this memorandum in place opens so many doors 
for the U of A’s researchers and students for “mutual 
learning”. 

“We have had a number of graduate students come 
over from China and we've had our own faculty members 
go over to China for short-term visits,” which he says are 
important for providing cultural and academic discus- 
sion opportunities. And, looking ahead, Hinch says that 
“our hope is to offer a study abroad experience in China 
for undergrads in the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation.” Mi 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


BELGRAIVA. Beautiful, quiet 2 bed- 
room, 2 bathroom condo near the uni- 
versity. Executive features throughout. 
Close to LRT. 11650 79 Ave. $2,200/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


IN QUIET MALMO. Southgate 4 bed- 
room home. Nicely renovated, detached 
garage, close to LRT. $1,900/month. Call 
Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. 


CAMPUS SAINT-JEAN AREA. 
Executive 4 bedroom. Furnished. New 
spectacular features, top of the line 
everything. Close to park. Bus service, 
schools, and shopping. $2,900/month. 
Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- 
baun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate Corp. 


UNIVERSITY, Short-term 1 bedroom, 
close to university. Furnished, 4th floor 
of tower. $1,500/month. Call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441- 

6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate 
Corp. 


RHATIGAN, RIVERBEND. Executive 
home, furnished. Minutes from all ame- 
nities, schools, and parks. Spectacular 
home with fine furnishings. $2,500/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


SPACIOUS CONDO IN RIVERBEND. 
1,480 sq. ft., 2 bedroom, 2 bathroom 
condo in quiet gated munity. Close 
to U of A, geo . $1,600/ month 
includes hea cable, 2 under- 
ground ark sil Location 148 St 
& 45 Ave. Please call 780-263-7728 for 
enquiries. 

SHARE LARGE HOME. PhD student 
seeks roommate to share large home. 


10 minute walking to LRT. Private bath- 


room and parking. Close to river trails. 
Call Kelli 780-242-4055. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


MILLION DOLLAR VIEW! 
Outstanding condo, 2 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. 11920 — 100 Ave. Fully 
upgraded. MLS# E3275583. Stella Zisin 
780-707-8485. 


WHYTE AVENUE/U OF A AREA. Tidy 
1 bedroom condo. Excellent access to 
university and amenities. Renovated. 
Contact 780-722-8047. 


OLD STRATHCONA. 954 sq. ft. 
adorable character home. Open design 
features hardwood, gas fireplace, eat-up 
counter, lots of cupboard and counter 
space in kitchen. 2 bedrooms with good 
closet space. Beautiful bathroom. 6 ft 
basement dry and useable. Quaint yard. 
Single car garage. Property lovingly 
maintained. Close to U of A or down- 
town. $418K. Call Kim Stubbs RE/MAX 
Accord. 780-974-3357. 


GARNEU 2 STOREY CHARACTER 
HOME. Unique opportunity one block 
from U of A and river valley. 3 plus 1 
bedrooms, 2 bath, double garage. Priced 
to sell 549K. 10927 88 Avenue. Call 
Amina Sai Remax Elite. 780-905-5566. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


SABBATICAL. Responsible, tidy, 
mature graduate interested in house 
sitting. References available. Gardener. 
Pets welcome. Contact 780-439-1694 


SERVICES 


SEEKING RESPONSIBLE FEMALE 
STUDENT. With transportation to visit, 
run errands for Villa Marguerite nursing 
home resident 3 days/wk. Hours and 
rate negotiable. Email: d@anderson- 
boyer.org. 


Augustana prof longlisted for Giller 


Jamie Hanlon 
arina Endicott, a cre- 
ative writing instructor 
at the University of 

Alberta’s Augustana Campus, has 

received her second Scotiabank Giller 


Prize nomination for her latest book, 
The Little Shadows. 


Endicott, whose second book, 
Good to a Fault, was shortlisted for 
the Giller Prize in 2008 and won the 
Commonwealth Writer's Prize best 
book, says she is pleased to have been 
nominated again. “It’s a beautiful big 
list of great books, and an honour to 
be in such good company,” she said. 

The latest book revolves around 
three sisters who become 
Vaudeville singers fol- 
lowing the death of their 
father, and how they navi- 
gate through life and the 
little shadows that hide 
behind the curtain. 

She says that her work 
at Augustana Campus 
paid out some interesting 
dividends in helping the 
book come together. 

“Twas lucky enough to 
have a tour of the old Bai- 
ley Theatre in Camrose 
just as renovations began 
on the old vaudeville 
house,” she said. “That 
tour was incredibly useful 
in the early stages of writ- 
ing The Little Shadows, 
and [in describing] my 
vaudeville girls’ tour to 
Camrose in 1915.” 

Endicott, who is cur- 
rently working on two 
new projects, Hughtopia, 


a contemporary novel about a middle- 
aged man trying to fix the lives of his 
friends; and Difference, an historical 
novel set in 1910 about a clipper ship 
captain’s wife who buys a small boy 

in the south seas, says the process of 
writing is always a new exploration, 
one that requires to start from scratch 
every time. 

“Unlike a surgeon who would get 
better and better at appendectomies, 
I can’t write the same book over and 
over,” said Endicott. “I have to learn 
how to write each new book.” 

Yet, despite being an accomplished 
author in her own right, Endicott sees 
her work teaching students as not one 
of professor to eager student, but of 
a writer in company of other writers. 
The experience of teaching, she says, 
is less about delivering knowledge 
to the class than about sharing and 
working with each other through the 
exploration of the creative experience. 

“Of course I know more than 
they do, because I’ve been working 
at it longer and thinking about it 
pretty hard all this time,” she said. 
“But when I write, I still sit down to 
a blank page and attempt to pull a 
world out of my head—exactly what 
they have to do themselves. 

“Lhope the motivation and 
encouragement my students get 
from me comes through our work 
together.” 

The Giller Prize shortlist 


Shadows.” (Supplied photo) 


Marina Endicott was longlisted for a 
Scotiabank Giller for her book “The Little 


will be announced on Oct. 4 
The televised announcement 
of the winner will be made on 
Nov. 8. 
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| research could have 


| of black holes in the evo- 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta 

astronomer has won a 

prestigious prize for her 
investigation into an “oddly behay- 
ing” type of black hole. 
Jeanette Gladstone’s 
work sheds new light on 
the previously unknown 
lifecycle of mysteri- 
ous black holes. “Our 
implications for the role 


lution of entire galaxies,” 
she says. 

The American 
Astronomical Society 
awarded the High Energy Astrophys- 
ics Division Dissertation Prize to 
Gladstone to recognize her out- 
standing dissertation in high-energy 
astrophysics from among doctoral 
dissertations completed worldwide in 
the last three years. 

“We focused our attention 
on relatively rare black holes that 
astronomers consider mysteri- 
ously over-bright,” said Gladstone. 
Researchers refer to these particular 
black holes as ultraluminous X-ray 
sources, or ULXs. 

“On one hand, ULXs could be 
the missing link between stellar-mass 
black holes, which are the smallest 
known black holes and have about 
10 times the mass of the sun, and 


super-massive black holes, which are 


Work on mysterious black 
holes leads to astronomy award 


Janet Gladstone 


the largest known, having hundreds of 
thousands to billions of times the mass 


of the sun,” said Gladstone. There’s 
also an alternative outcome to the re- | 


search, she says. Gladstone says ULXs 


could contain a stellar-mass black hole 


that is rapidly pulling in 
more star stuff, surface 
material from stars, than | 
| scientists previously 
thought possible. 
Combining data 
: _ from XMM-Newton 
| telescope operated by the | 
European Space Agency, | 
) NASA’s Chandra X-ray | 
Observatory & Hubble 
Space Telescope, and the 
ground-based Gemini 
Observatory, Gladstone studied doz- | 
ens of ULXs that lie within about 30 _| 
million light years from the Earth. 
“Using the X-ray spectra of a 
dozen ULXs, we concluded that the 
black holes in ULXs are more likely 
to be stellar-mass black holes that 
are undergoing some of the most 
extreme activity in our universe,” said 
Gladstone. “Astrophysical models that | 
explain this extreme activity are at the 


forefront of ongoing research.” 
Gladstone began this research proj- 
ect while a PhD candidate at Durham 
University in the United Kingdom. 
She is now a post-doctoral fellow at 
the U of A. “I’m hoping to advance 
my research by trying to calculate the 
exact mass of black holes contained 


within ULXs.” fi 
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Sept. 26 & 27 


2011 R.B. Sandin Lecture Series. 
Vern Schramm, professor and Ruth 
Merns Chair of Biochemistry at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
will deliver this lecture, entitled “Drug 
Design from Transition State Analysis.” 
11 a.m.—noon on Sept. 26 and 4-5 p.m. 
on Sept. 27. CCIS L1-140 Centennial 
Centre for Interdisciplinary Science. 


Until Oct. 1 


Studio Theatre presents Doubt, 
A Parable. This play by John Patrick 
Shanley focuses on four strong char- 
acters in a Catholic school in 1960s 
New York. Tickets: $5-$20, available in 
person at the Timms Box Office or via 
Tix on the Square. Timms Centre for 
the Arts. 


Sept. 27 


Eric J Hanson 17th Memorial 
Lecture. Jack Mintz, director of the 
School of Public Health at the University 
of Calgary. 4 p.m.—5 p.m. CCIS L1-140. 


Sept. 28-Noy. 2 


Questioning Answers and 
Answering Questions. Every 
Wednesday people will join together 
to explore faith issues. Two courses 
will provide opportunities to journey 
together toward theology. St. Stephen's 
College. 9:30 a.m.—noon with George 
Rodgers and 1:30-4 p.m. with Sandy 
Prather. For more information, contact 


Yan at yhuang1 @ualberta.ca or call 
780-339-7311. 


Sept. 28 


Research Colloquium. The 
Information Practices of People 
Living with Depression: Constructing 
Credibility and Authority. Tami 
Oliphant, SLIS, University of Alberta. 
Noon-1 p.m., 2-09 Rutherford South. 


Department of Economics 
Micro Seminar. Stefan Kesenne of the 
University of Antwerp will be on hand 
to give a talk entitled Can advertising 
turn free TV more profitable than pay- 
TV? 3:30-5 p.m. 8-22 Tory Building. 


Change: We know what needs 
to be done, so let's go for it. Chris 
Kenopic will give this talk that focuses 
on the empowerment of deaf people. 
7-10 p.m. Room 129 Education South. 


Sept. 30 


Alberta Arts Day Event: Human 
Trafficking — Exploring the Issue 
Through Community Performance. 
This event will examine the role of 
community performance in raising 
awareness about social issues. Youth 
representatives from organizations will 
perform skits on the topic of human 
trafficking and share their process and 
motivation for addressing this issue 
in their communities. 5:30-9 p.m. 
Location to be announced. 


St. Stephen's College Fourth 
Annual Chancellor's Gala. Funds 


will be directed towards Reaching Out 
to the inner city community, so that 
Bissell Center will be able to provide 
Thanksgiving Dinner to additional 
families and the Mustard Seed Church 
to supply more cold weather clothing 
to those in need. Sutton Place Hotel, 
10235 101 Street. For information, 
contact Kelly at kparson@ualberta.ca or 
call 780-439-7311. 


Oct. 3 


J Strother Moore, Distinguished 
Lecture Series. The Department of 
Computing Science will host Moore, 
Admiral B.R. Inman Centennial Chair 
at the University of Texas, to give a 
lecture entitled Machines Reasoning 
about Machines, which looks at the 
practicality of the vision of reasoning 
about machines. 3-4 p.m. CSC B-10 
Computing Science Centre. 


Al I re : 
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The Alberta Teachers’ Association presented its Educational 
Research Award to Robert Klassen, associate professor in the 
Faculty of Education. Klassen’s research focuses on teacher effi- 
cacy, an issue critical to the success of both teachers and students 


in Alberta classrooms. 


Ernie Ingles, vice-provost and director of the School of 
Library and Information Studies, was awarded an honorary degree 
from Red Crow College Sept. 16. The award was presented during 
celebrations marking the college's 25th Anniversary on the Kainai 
reserve near Cardston. The college conferred upon Ernie the honor- 


Oct. 4 


KIAS Masterclass: 
Undergraduate Research Session 
One. This workshop series is designed 
to help undergraduate researchers 
prepare for dissemination of their aca- 
demic research. Noon—1:30 p.m. Tory 
B-129. 


Health Sciences Council Speaker 
Series. Health writer André Picard 
will be on hand to discuss health- 
care reform. 4:30-5:30 p.m. L1-190 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy. 


Oct. 5 


Research Colloquium. Sandy 
Campbell, U of A public services librar- 
ian, will give a talk entitled Creating a 
Digital Library for a Virtual University— 
The University of the Arctic. Noon—1 
p.m. 2-09 Rutherford South. 


Department of Economics 
Micro Seminar. David Forrest of the 
University of Salford will be on hand 
to give a talk entitled A self-consistent 
regression model for deriving risk pref- 
erences from lottery sales data. 3:30-5 
p.m. 8-22 Tory. 


Oct. 6 


6th Annual Hurtig Lecture fea- 
turing. Lawrence Martin, national 
affairs columnist for the Globe and 
Mail and Canadian political landscape 
author, will give a lecture entitled 
The Decline and Fall of Canadian 
Democracy. 7—9 p.m. Myer Horowitz 
Theatre. 


ary title of Kaaahssinnon, or elder, and the degree of Blackfoot 
Eminent Scholar Kainai, PhD. 


Marina De Rementeria, who teaches Spanish at Campus 
Saint-Jean, earned the recognition of her students last spring, to 


win the Students’ Union Award for Leadership in Undergraduate 


Studies. "I don’t wish to only teach them a language, | want to 
introduce them to a world education, 
reach that goal, she puts in enormous efforts to interest students 
as much in the language, as in the country where it's spoken, the 
music of the land and the people who live that language. 


" said De Rementeria. To 


ill Burris, an 
electronics technician 
with the U of A’s 


Department of Physics, took 


it upon himself to capture 

the construction of the newly 
minted Centennial Centre 

for Interdisciplinary Science. 
All told, Burris, whose 
department will make its new 
home in the CCIS, took close 
to 5,000 photos. 
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Page 2 
And the winners are 


Killam award recipients 
announced 


Page 3 
Celebration of 
Innovation 


U of A to host the Ernest C. 
Manning Awards Foundation’s 
30-year anniversary 


Page 6 & 7 
SAW 2011 


Sustainability Awareness Week 
begins Oct. 17 


Athletics 
continues 


tradition of 


academic 
excellence 


Matt Gutsch 


very year, a growing number 
E: Canadian Interuniversity 
Sport student athletes are 
recognized as Academic All-Canadians, 
having maintained an average of 80 per 
cent or better over the academic year 
while competing for one or more of 
their university's varsity teams. 

University of Alberta Athletics has 
124 All-Canadians in the 2010-11 sea- 
son, just three back of Laval University 
(127). The U of A now boasts 1,966 
AACs, which is good enough for second 
place since the CIS began keeping track 
in the early 1990-91. Ian Reade, director 
of athletics at the U of A, says what sepa- 
rates the Golden Bears and Pandas from 
McGill, the historical CIS academic 
all-Canadian leader with more than 
2,000, is the fact that Alberta has won 60 
CIS championships in its history, while 
McGill has only three. 

“What is really noteworthy is the 
combination of athletic and academic 
successes. Either one by itself is sig- 
nificant, or worthy of celebration, but 
meeting the highest standards in both 
athletic performance and academic 
performance is what sets the University 
of Alberta Golden Bears and Pandas 
apart in CIS,” said Reade. 

Alberta also leads the field in 
Canada West, with more all-time 
AACs than the universities of Calgary 
(1,365), UBC (893), Manitoba (940), 
Saskatchewan (796), Victoria (509), 
Regina (501), Winnipeg (327), Trinity 
Western (174), Thompson Rivers 
(43) and Fraser Valley (31). The 
University of Alberta’s 124 Academic 
All-Canadians represent 10 different 
faculties at the U of A, as well as 20 of 
the 21 CIS Golden Bears and Pandas 
athletic teams. 

Canada West accounted for 596 
of those 2,398 Academic All-Canadi- 
ans, and the U of A accounted for 21 
per cent of those 596. 

Athletics will honour their student 
athletes at a banquet in November. 
Details of the banquet will be an- 
nounced soon. Wi 
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The Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science was officially opened Sept. 23. 
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CCIS gives boost to collaboration with grand opening 


Folio staff 


he University of Alberta 
has officially opened the 
Centennial Centre for 


Interdisciplinary Science, a state-of- 
the-art 50,000-square-metre facility 
specifically designed to foster an in- 
terdisciplinary approach to research, 
teaching and discovery. 


the Faculty of Science at the opening 
Sept. 23. “The Centennial Centre 
for Interdisciplinary Science solidifies 
the University of Alberta’s Faculty of 
Science as one of the top faculties of its 
kind in the country, ifnot the world.” 
The new science building provides 
space for the increase in the number of 
students and researchers resulting from 
a growth in the number of science 


The CCIS programs. Its con- 
provides more than struction creates 
6,000 under- er 2,200 new lecture 
graduate science he é This Is a tay Gay for theatre seats, 648 
Seadente with collaborative scientific lab seats and 230 
unprecedented ac- research.” computing lab 


cess to laboratories 
and world-class 
professors through 
a design that promotes interdisciplinary 
science. The building pulls together five 
research groups in the same facility with 
scientists in the fields of nanostructures 
and new materials, integrated earth 
landscape management, chemical biol- 
ogy and proteomics, planetary dynamics 
and resources geosciences, which will 
now be researching, innovating and 
discovering side-by-side. 

“This is a new day for collaborative, 
scientific research and this is its new 


home,” said Gregory Taylor, dean of 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
CONFERENCE SERVICES 


CATERING LISTER MARKET & MARINA CAB 


www.conference.ualberta.ca 


seats. There is also 
Gregory Taylor research space for 
1,100 researchers. 
“Simply put, the Centennial Cen- 
tre for Interdisciplinary Science marks 
an opportunity to take education and 
research to a new level in Alberta—to 
build scientific infrastructure that 
rivals the best in the world,” said 
President Indira Samarasekera. “We're 
opening this incredible facility because 
of transformative investments by the 
Government of Alberta, and today is 
our opportunity to say thank you.” 
The construction of the building 


is due in large part toa more-than 


$430-million investment by the Alber- 
tan government in 2006. “This project 
was one of the first post-secondary 
investments our government made after 
I became premier. It’s wonderful to 
see it come to fruition as a world-class 
research and teaching facility,” said 
Premier Ed Stelmach, who was in at- 
tendance for the grand opening. “This is 
an investment in learning and in people, 
and I expect it will pay big dividends 
in future scientific discoveries that will 
happen here, in Alberta, but whose 
impacts will be felt around the globe.” 
The building cost more than $465 
million to construct and took four years 
to complete. Its open-air concept cre- 
ates transparency, which defines both 


Staff playwright up for theatre p 


_ Isabela Varela 


reg MacArchur, the 
playwright-in-residence 
at the University of 


Alberta’s Department of Drama, has 
been named as one of six finalists for 
Canada’s largest award in theatre, the 
$100,000 Siminovitch Prize. 


Continued on page 2 Greg Ma 


the philosophical underpinnings and 
architectural design of this building, ac- 
cording to its designers. Of special note 
is the fifth floor of the building, which 
features an observatory with three 
telescopes used for both research and to 
educate the community at large about 
science and the solar system. 

Thirty per cent of the CCIS is 
below ground, limiting the building’s 
impact on green space on campus. 
The terrazzo floor, created by artist 
Scott Parsons, contains equations, 
symbols and icons from science disci- 
plines taught in the centre. The centre 
is being considered for silver LEED 
(Leadership in Energy & Environ- 
mental Design) certification. Mi 
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Killam winner calculated right when choosing the U of A 


Brian Murphy 


or his work 
crunching 
numbers to 


provide a host of wildlife 


populations with a for- 
mula for survival, Mark 
Boyce has been awarded 
a 2011-2012 Killam An- 
nual Professorship. 
Boyce, a biological sci- 
ences professor, was recog- 
nized with a Killam award 


for his body of research 


Mark Boyce 


and teaching work since 


coming to the U of A in 1999. Boyce 


has had a distinguished career creating 
mathematical and simulation models 

of ecological systems, pri- 
} marily at the population 
level for conservation and 
| management. 

Boyce credits his re- 
search and teaching success 
to his decision to come to 
the U of A 12 years ago. 

“Tve been fortunate 
at the University of Al- 
| berta to attract exceptional 
graduate students who 
have helped to build the 
strongest conservation 


biology research group in Canada and 


among the best in the world.” 

Boyce says his U of A research has 
focused on the interface between habitat 
modeling and population biology. That 
focus led Boyce to inyestigate a wide va- 
riety of Alberta animal species including 
grizzly bears, wolves, cougars and birds, 
such as Northern Spotted Owls and 
Western Grebes. 

“T believe my career has flourished 
at the U of A,” said Boyce, who has 
published more than 110 peer-reviewed 
journal papers and dozens of magazine 
columns, book chapters and govern- 
ment reports. 

Boyce says one of his most impor- 
tant research subjects has been the sage 


Spirit of Killam family’s vision alive and well at the U of A 


Folio Staff 


dent (research) and Mazi Shirvani, vice-provost and dean 


he Killam Trustees and the University of Al- 
berta hosted a luncheon at the Faculty Club on 


Oct. 3 to honour recipients of the 2011-2012 


Killam Awards. 


The Killam Awards are part of the Killam Trust, which 
was established in 1967 by Izaak Walton Killam and his 
wife Dorothy Johnston Killam to help build Canada’s 
future by encouraging advanced study. Since then, the 
value of the Killam endowments to the U of A has been 


$90 million. 


Provost and Vice-President (Academic) Carl Amrhein, 
who co-hosted a luncheon with Lorne Babiuk, vice-presi- 


of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, wel- 
comed Killam Trustees George Cooper, John Matthews, 
Ann McCaig and John Montalbano to the university as 
well as Eliza Killam, a student enrolled at Campus Saint- 


Jean, who represented the Killam family. 


“The bequest to our institution by Izaak and Dorothy 
Killam continues to provide an important source of 
funds for various programs and scholarships,” said Am- 
thein. “We very much appreciate this chance to publicly 


highlight the generosity of the Killams and their devo- 


tion to advancing scholarship across all disciplines, and 


to thank the Killam Trustees for their careful manage- 
ment of these funds.” 


izaak Walton Killam Memorial 
Scholars awards are presented to 
outstanding doctoral students: 


e Victoria Arbour, biological sciences 

¢ Saman Atapattu, electrical and 
computer engineering 

e Joshua Freistadt, sociology 

e Nicholas Jendzjowsky, physical 
education and recreation 

e Evelyn Micelotta, business 

e Andrew Milne, mechanical engineering 
¢ Leslie Robinson, secondary education 
e Vincent Sauer, electrical and 
computer engineering 

e Stefanie Vogt, biological sciences 

© Megan Highet, anthropology 

e Maya Seshia, political science 


The Dorothy J Killam Memorial 
Graduate Prizes are awarded to the 
most outstanding Killam Memorial 


Scholarship recipients: 


e Megan Highet, anthropology 
¢ Nicholas Jendzjowsky, physical edu- 


Postdoctoral Fellowship recipient) 


Resource economics and environmental 
sociology professor Naomi Krogman 


cation and recreation received the Killam Award 
© Andrew Milne, mechani- for Excellence in Mentor- 
cal engineering ing. 

a Stefanie Vogt, biological | es Fiducies oe as A 
sciences e - 

The Izaak Walton Killam Killam : Professorships: 
Memorial Postdoctoral Trusts e _ Tayfun Babadagli, 


Fellowships are present- 
ed to outstanding PhD graduates: 


Meghan Azad, pediatrics 

Mahmud Khan, physics 

Silvia Pasquetti, sociology 

Mark Dickens, religious studies (also 
received the Dorothy J. Killam Memo- 
rial Postdoctoral Fellow Prize, which 

is awarded to the outstanding Killam 


civil and environmental 
engineering 
e Mark Boyce, biological sciences. 
e Abdulhakem Elezzabi, electrical and 
computer engineering 
André Grace, educational psychology 
Kevin Haggerty, sociology 
Jan Jagodzinski, secondary education 
Robert Smith, history and classics 
e Frederick West, chemistry 


Research finds window for treatment of strokes 


Raquel Maurier 


troke victims may have a 
longer window of opportu- 


nity to receive treatment to 


save their brain cells, a literature review 
published by University of Alberta 
medical researchers in Lancet Neurology 
demonstrates. 

The review, published online Sept. 
20, was written by Ashfaq Shuaib and 
his colleagues, including Ken Butcher, 
a professor of neurology. Shuaib, 
the senior author, is a researcher in 
the Division of Neurology with the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. He 
is also a practising neurologist and a 
stroke specialist. 

Shuaib reviewed the last 30 years of 
stroke studies that examined the use of 
imaging to measure blood flow in the 
brain after a stroke. His review states that 
using advanced neuroimaging, such as 
multi-dimensional brain CT scans and 
MRIs, can provide physicians important 
information about blood flow in the 
brain following a stroke. This informa- 
tion could enable doctors to provide 
better treatment to prevent brain cells 
from dying, through using techniques to 


increase blood flow in the brain. 


The study found that the presence of 
good “collateral” blood flow in the brain 
can “sustain brain tissue for hours” after 
major arteries to the brain have been 
affected by a stroke, and this flow could 
potentially offset injury to the brain. 
Enhancing or maintaining strong blood 
flow is a potential therapeutic treatment 
for stroke; it is currently under investiga- 
tion in several stroke centres around the 
world, says Shuaib, 

His review notes that stroke is the 
second most-common cause of death, 
with the majority of the 16 million cases 
happening in developed nations. A 
lack of blood flow is the primary cause 
ofa stroke. It is typically triggered by a 
blockage in a brain artery due to arteries 
narrowing from a build up of plaque, or 
by a mass from the heart or neck vessels 
restricting blood flow to the brain. 

Normal blood flow in the brain is 
between 50-60 ml/100g/minute. If 
someone suffers a stroke and blood- 
flow levels in the brain fall below 10 
ml/100g/minute, brain cells die within 
minutes of the stroke. However, if 
blood flow in the brain is between 
10-20ml/100g/minute, “the neurons 
cease function but remain structurally 
intact and are potentially revivable if 


£6 Don’t just say, ‘oh this 
person had a stroke 4.5 
hours ago, end of story.’ 
This person may have 
very good tissue you 
could treat.” 


Ashfaq Shuaib 


normal blood flow is restored,” Shuaib 
says in the review. 

He further adds that brain-cell 
death after a stroke may not be 
complete for hours or even days after 
a stroke, meaning that the window to 
treat some stroke patients is longer 
than three hours—the standard 
timeframe that has been referenced in 
medicine since the 1990s. 

“What we're recommending is to 
not only look at the window of time, 
but look at the important tissue win- 
dow, which may be quite prolonged 
in many patients,” says Shuaib. “Don’t 
just say, ‘oh this person had a stroke 
4.5 hours ago, end of story.’ This 
person may have very good tissue you 
could treat.” Wi 


grouse. “Our study showed that in 
southeastern Alberta the greater sage 
grouse is just a few years away from 
extirpation due largely to habitat lost to 
oil and gas developments,” said Boyce. 

Boyce occupies a chair in fisheries 
and wildlife endowed by the Alberta 
Conservation Association. Throughout 
his career, Boyce says he’s made efforts 
to reach out to a very important, non- 
academic audience writing columns for 
various sportsmen publications. 

“Our scientific publications are 
usually inaccessible because they are too 
technical or not widely distributed, but 
it’s important make research available 
to the people who need it,” he says. Wi 


Playwright-in- 
residence up for 


prestigious award 
Continued from page 1 


Greg MacArthur 


Previously based in Montreal, MacAr- 
thur was appointed as the U of A’s new 
Lee Playwright-in-Residence in January 
2011. Known for plays that explore 
themes of identity and escape, focusing 
on characters that exist on the fringes of 
society, his residency in the Department 
of Drama will culminate in a new play, 
with the work projected to premiere in 
the 2012-2013 U of A Studio Theatre 
season. 

“Greg MacArthur exemplifies a new 
generation of Canadian playwrights,” 
says Kathleen Weiss, chair of the Depart- 
ment of Drama. “He is assured of his 
calling as a playwright and embraces his 
‘Canadianness’—writing about local, 
national or international events with 
equal ease. He is a writer with rare imagi- 
nation, a vibrant sense of humour and a 
stunningly acute sense of character.” 

Among MacArthur's works are The 
Decameron or Things We Left Behind 
(2011), Tyland: The Toxic Bus Incident 
(2010) and the Jessie Richardson 
Award-nominated Recovery (2006). 
His critically acclaimed dark comedy 
Snowman (2003) will be staged in 
Vancouver this November by Rumble 
Productions. 

“T'm thrilled to be nominated for 
this prestigious award,” says MacAr- 
thur. “It’s an honour, particularly to 
share this nomination with such a 
group of talented folk. The fact that 
this generous award exists at all is reason 
enough to celebrate.” The other nomi- 
nees are Robert Chafe, Joan MacLeod, 
Larry Tremblay, Jasmine Dubé and 
Mansel Robinson. The annual Simino- 
vitch Prize, created in 2001 in honour 
of philanthropist Lou Siminovitch 
and his late wife Elinore, alternates in a 
three-year cycle to celebrate theatre di- 
rectors, playwrights and designers. For 
2011, the award honours a playwright 
“who has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the Canadian theatre scene in 
recent years.” The prize will be awarded 
in Toronto on Novy. 7.8 


Aid more than skin deep 


Raquel Maurier 


telehealth project started 

bya University of Alberta 

dermatologist just two years 
ago has expanded into Africa to help 
patients with infections, burns, anthrax 
and slow-healing snake bites. 

Jaggi Rao, a practicing dermatolo- 
gist and director of the Dermatology 
Residency Training Program in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
originally started a teledermatology pro- 
gram known as Consult Derm to help 
patients suffering from skin problems 
in northern and rural Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories. 

The program is so successful that 
about 450 physicians in those regions are 
accessing the technology. Altogether, the 
six dermatologists who take part in the 
program provide 1,500 consults a year. 

“The patients, who are too sick or 
too far away to see a dermatologist, like 
the program. And the family physicians 
like the program too,” said Rao. 

Considering the success of the 
program here, Rao says he was eager 
to develop a philanthropic arm of 
the venture. Rao and third-year 
medical student Russell Wong 
created an organization called 
Telederm Outreach and contacted 


organization forwarded Rao’s con- 
tact information to Frank Artress, 
an American physician in Tanzania, 
and a partnership was born. 

Now, physicians in Africa simply 
log onto a secure website and note a 
patient’s symptoms and location of 
the skin condition, and take photos. 
Rao then logs on and assesses the cases, 
after which he gives his diagnosis and 
suggestions for treatment. 

Wong headed to Tanzania this 
August to train Artress on the tele- 
dermahealth program and set up the 
program at a local orphanage. Wong also 
gathered a list of available medications in 
Tanzania so that consulting physicians 
in Canada would know what drugs were 
available to patients. 

“The most common skin condi- 
tions I saw were fungal infections 
of the scalp and torso,” said Wong. 
“When kids get fungal infections on 
their scalp, they lose their hair, and 
it’s very traumatic for them. They are 
scared and often stigmatized.” 

Wong said he also encountered some 
rare situations that dermatologists typi- 
cally don’t come across. 

“T saw a four-year-old child who 
crawled into bed one night and a snake 
was there waiting for him, and it bit his 
thigh,” said Wong. “He had major scar- 


ting. I saw him six months after he was 
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Russell Wong in Tanzania. 


help African patients. Rao and Wong 
would ultimately like to see this program 
expand to multiple countries and involye 
scores of dermatologists who could 
volunteer one to two hours of their time 
each month. 


SUBWAIS PABYOIY 


“Physicians in Tanzania see lots of 
skin disorders, and they either don’t 
know what the disorders are or they 
don’t know how to treat the conditions,” 
said Rao, who also uses the program as an 
opportunity to teach medical residents 
here about skin conditions common in 


some philanthropic organizations, 
including Canadian Physicians for 
Aid and Relief, about their plan to 
give free online expertise to help 
those in third-world countries. The 


bit, and the skin still hadn’t healed.” 
Since the system was implemented 

in the late summer, Rao has already 

provided numerous consultations to 


third-world regions. 
“We really want to make a difference, 
and there is no shortage of opportunities 


to help.” Bi 


The nation to celebrate innovation at the U of A 


Folio Staff 
he Ernest C. Manning Awards Foundation, 
which gives out one of Canada’s most presti- 
gious awards for innovation, is celebrating its 
30th anniversary at the University of Alberta Oct. 15. 

The foundation, named after the former Alberta 
premier and senator, honours, supports and draws public 
attention to Canadians with the imagination to innovate 
and the stamina to succeed. 

The foundation’s 30th anniversary celebration includes 
a free day-long Celebration of Innovation Symposium at 
the Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science. 

“As an institution dedicated to leadership in innova- 
tion, the University of Alberta is pleased to host the Ernest 
C. Manning Awards 30th anniversary ceremony,” said 
President Indira Samarasekera, who is one of the keynote 
speakers at the event. 

Joining President Samarasekera as a guest speaker at the 
symposium are: 

e Manning Laureate Lorne Tyrrell, director of U of A’s Li 
Ka Shing Institute of Virology and former U of A dean of 
medicine, who is a member of Canada’s Medical Hall of Fame 
for his work identifying the world’s first oral treatment for 
hepatitis B. 

e Lynn McMullen, U of A professor and food scientist, is 
one of Canada’s leading researchers of food microbiology. Her 
research led to the development of Micocin, a natural lactic 


Congratulations to Al Kalantar whose name was drawn 
‘as part of folio’s Sept. 23 "Are You a Winner?” contest. 
He correctly identified the photo in question as being old 
printing press located on the second floor of the Fine Arts 
Building. For his correct identification, Kalantar has won a 
green U of A golf shirt. 

Up for grabs this week is a stainless-steel coffee mark and 
an impressive U of A bookmark. To win the package, simply 
identify where the object pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, Oct. 14, 
and you will be entered into the draw. 


acid bacteria approved by Health Canada to add to vacuum- 
packaged ready-to-eat meats and prevent the growth of patho- 
genic bacteria causing food-borne disease, such as Listeria. 

e Graham Pearson, U of A Professor and Canada Excel- 
lence Research Chair in Arctic Resources, is one of the 
world’s leading mantle geochemists in diamond studies and 
understanding the formation of diamond-forming roots 
beneath continents. 

e Jillian Buriak, U of A Professor of Chemistry and Canada 
Research Chair in Inorganic and Nanoscale Materials, is one 
of the world’s top experts in semiconductor surface chemistry. 
Buriak presented her research to the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall during their Alberta visit. 

e Manning Laureate Robert Burrell, U of A professor and 
Biomedical Engineering Canada Research Chair in Nano- 
structured Biomaterials, invented Acticoat silver-coated 
wound dressings that use an ancient remedy to speed up heal- 
ing, Acticoat is thought to be the world’s first commercial 
medical application of nanotechnology. 

The symposium will feature displays and net- 
working opportunities with participants of the 2011 
Women in Scholarship, Engineering, Science and 
Technology competition. The event will be moderated 
by Jay Ingram, host of the Discovery Channel’s Daily 
Planet, and a U of A alumnus. 

Since it was established, the Ernest C. Manning Awards 
Foundation has honoured 237 adult and young Canadian 
award winners and more than 2,500 nominees. i 


a i y 
University of Alberta alumni and Nobel laureates Russell Schnell (left) and Richard 
Taylor attended the opening of the Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science 


Sept. 23. Schnell, who was a co-recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 2007 for his 


work with the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration for disseminating 
greater knowledge about man-made climate change, did his undergraduate 


degree in biology at the U of A in 1960s. Taylor, who was part of a team that won 
the 1990 Nobel Prize in Physics for their work helping to develop the quark model 
in particle physics, graduated with a bachelor of science degree from the U of A in 
1950 and a master’s degree in 1952. 


HAVE YOUR SAY 
folio Readership Survey 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


In an effort to ensure folio is meeting the needs of its 
readership, we are asking for just a few moments of your 


time to fill out a 10 question readership survey. 


Your participation in this survey is entirely voluntary 
The results will be reported as statistical totals only— 
individuals will not be identified. 


By participating, your name will be entered into a draw for a 


number of prizes, including a prized Butterdome butter dish. 


To take the survey now, go to 
https://www.surveymonkey.corn/s/UniversityofAlberta 


Min 
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“uplifting the whole people” 


|), al WARY MARSHALL TORY, FOUNDING MHESIDENT. 1400. 
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Getting to know 
“The Middle Kingdom’ 


The University of Alberta can be a complicated entity with many moving parts. 
Unit versity I O1 exists to assist the campus community 10 better understand who 
does what and how things get done at the U of A. 


Jamie Hanlon 


versity 
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s China becomes an increasingly 

dominant political and economic 

player on the world stage, having 
resources and experts who can help navigate 
and explain contemporary China becomes 
important from an academic, industrial and governmental perspective. 

Established in 2005, the University of Alberta’s China Institute’s mission re- 
lates squarely to these ideas. Beyond its responsibility to forge linkages between 
China-related initiatives and scholarship at the University of Alberta, a large 
body of its work relates to promoting cultural, scientific and business exchanges. 
China Institute Director Gordon Houlden says the institute's work varies 
from providing strategic advice to faculties building academic links in China to 
supporting the university's China Regional Advisory Council, which provides 
counsel and advice to senior administration on initiatives in China. But he 
notes that the institute’s role is also increasingly expanding its role and function 
beyond the boundaries of the academy. 

“What we've been trying to do in the China Institute is to create a small 
think-tank that can provide interpretations of events to stakeholders such as 
media governments and industrial business partners,” said Houlden. The insti- 
tute’s role in these cases, says Houlden, is not to serve as business consultants, 
but to provide strategic advice and research as needed to industries and govern- 
ment both inside the province and across Canada. It isa role that is keeping the 
institute increasingly busy, he says. 

“This is a role that is developing,” said Houlden. “It’s really about respond- 
ing to demand. Interest in China is so keen, especially given their economic 
relevance to the future of this province, that we find government institutions 
and industrial associations are coming to us to ask our advice or to obtain our 
views on particular developments in China.” 

Houlden notes that some countries draw regularly on university-based think 
tanks when it comes to public policy formulation. By driving forward public 
policy-relevant work and research and demonstrating leadership in this area, 
Houlden believes the China Institute is highly relevant, especially as China’s 
importance for Alberta, and Canada as a whole, grows. 

The latest conference held by the institute is one such example, he says. 
Dubbed “Canada, U.S. and China: Maritime Security Issues,” being held in 
partnership with the U of A’s Institute of American Studies and the Canadian 
Circumpolar Institute, the conference in September drew together representa- 
tives from industry, government and academia, as well as senior naval officers 
from Canada, China and the United States. At issue are the questions of 
sovereignty, security and international shipping in the South China Sea and the 
Arctic. Houlden notes that this conference was not a rhetorical exercise, but one 
that discusses a clear and present concern of international importance, 

“These are issues of, quite literally, war and peace and economic prosperity, 
which are involved in the South China Sea and the Arctic Ocean. This is a hot 
zone of conflict between large countries who, they feel, have vital economic 
interests at play,” said Houlden. “We are ultimately hoping for solutions and 
dialogue. That’s why 


we have governments 
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and navy and academ- 
ics from a whole range 
of countries. 

“I think we need 
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to deal with these se a. ! 
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realities, and I think 
this why we're able to 


help draw policymak- 
ers and people of op- 
erational experience, 
such as the command- 
er of Canada’s Pacific 
Fleet, to a conference 
well away from the 


Pacific shores.” Bi in 2005. 
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Opening student eyes to new research 


Jamie Hanlon 


he Undergraduate Research 

Initiative office is now open 

and ready to help students 
become more directly involved in 
research activities and creative works at 
the University of Alberta. 

The office, operated through CAPS: 
Your U of A Career Centre and located 
on the U of A’s North Campus, will 
provide a number of functions to assist 
undergraduate students to become 
involved in research on campus. The 
office will serve as a clearinghouse for 
students to learn about opportunities 
on campus—from courses to volunteer 
lab positions to internships—and a 
place where they can build awareness 
and knowledge of skills needed for 
participation in research. 

“We want to help students learn how 
and why to get involved in research,” said 
Alexis Lockwood, experiential learning 
co-ordinator for the initiative. 

The notion of an undergraduate 
student research office can trace its 
roots back to discussions in 2003 on 
finding ways to integrate teaching and 
research, says psychology professor 
Connie Varnhagen, the Undergraduate 
Research Initiative’s inaugural academic 
advisor. Over the past few years, Stu- 
dents’ Union candidates for vice-presi- 


dent (academic), “all ran their campaign _ on is how to approach a faculty member 


on undergraduate research platforms,” 
said Varnhagen. Both Varnhagen and 
Lockwood note that undergraduate 
research is part of the institution’s 
academic plan, something that the 
Students’ Union is very much involved 
in promoting and supporting. 


Physically, the initiative’s space will 
also be a venue for lectures, presenta- 
tions, workshops and student meetings 
related to undergraduate research, says 
Lockwood. She says they are looking at 
establishing drop-in sessions where stu- 
dents can ask research-related questions 
of graduate students and researchers on 
campus as well. Lockwood says cultivat- 
ing that interest in research begins with 
providing the essential skills to navigate 
their way into that domain, including 
how to write a grant application or 
approach the topic of participating in 
research with a professor. 

“A lot of what we will be working 


appropriately,” said Lockwood. “We 
hope to bring in sessions on ethics and 
how it relates to research.” 

The initiative will also oversee two 
streams of funding for undergraduate 
research. One stream will be available 
for researchers, instructors or graduate 
students to receive reimbursement for 
expenses related to research incorpo- 
rating undergraduate students. Lock- 
wood says the second stream would 
provide for a stipend for undergradu- 
ate researchers. 

“That would be to pay them a wage 
or stipend to cover their costs,” she said. 
“However, they would have to be work- 
ing with a research supervisor.” 

While the office’s focus is on help- 
ing students get involved in research, 
Lockwood and Varnhagen say faculty 
still have an important role to play in 
the success of the venture. Varnhagen 
says that the establishment of the Un- 
dergraduate Research Initiative is a clear 
sign that inspiring the next generation 
of researcher can and should happen at 
the undergraduate level. 

“Tt helps faculty recognize the role 
that undergraduates play and how we 
need to be sharing our research with 
students,” she said. “There’s lots of ways 
we can build research opportunities into 
even [introductory-level] classes.” 1 


Folio Staff 

arl Amrhein has decided 

to stand for a third term 

as the university's provost 
and vice-president (academic). As 
such, as with all vice-presidential reap- 
pointments, a presidential advisory 
review committee will be struck, and 
will meet on May 8, 2012. This review 
will give members of the university 
community the opportunity to con- 


tribute to the process. 


Provost agrees to seek third term 


In addition, President Indira Sama- 
rasekera will strike a provost and vice- 
president (academic) portfolio review 
committee to review the provost’s port- 
folio advances initiatives and strategies. 
Each of the vice-presidential portfolios 
undergoes a periodic independent 
review. The committee will be chaired 
by the president and vice-chancellor 
of the University of Saskatchewan, 
Peter McKinnon. Additional com- 
mittee members include Dame Alison 
Richard, former vice-chancellor of 


Cambridge University; Martha Crago, 
vice-president (research) at Dalhousie 
University; and Adel Sedra, dean of en- 
gineering at the University of Waterloo. 
The committee will meet in Edmonton 
on March 26 and 27, 2012. 

Prior to the end of his second term, 
Amrhein will take a year-long adminis- 
trative leave starting July 1, 2012. Dur- 
ing Amrhein’s leave, Dean of the Faculty 
of Rehabilitation Medicine, Martin 
Ferguson-Pell, will serve as the acting 


provost and vice-president. Bi 
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Rebuilding 


a dinosaur 


head 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta-led research team 
has taken a rare look inside the skull of 


a dinosaur and come 
away with unprecedented details 
on the brain and nasal passages of 
the ancient animal. 

Lead researcher Tetsuto Mi- 
yashita, a U of A master’s student 
in paleontology, examined the 
armoured skull of a 72-million- 
year-old Euoplocephalus. 

“The skull had been sitting 
in the U of A’s paleontology 
collection for about 30 years 
when I found it,” said Miyas- 


hita. “The skull was broken, but through the 


opening we got a unique view of the interior 


nasal cavities and details of blood vessels.” 
Euoplocephalus was a six-metre-long plant eater 

that lived in what is now Alberta and Montana. 

Prior to Miyashita’s finding of the broken-skull 


INOW e140}91, 


Artists rendition of a Euoplocephalus. 


dinosaur’s brain cavity and interior skull by taking 
multiple X-ray and CT scans of three undamaged 


specimen, researchers 

hadn’t been able to see 
beneath the fused bone 
plates of Euoplocepha- 


lus’ heavily armoured 


head. 

“With that fossil, we 
reconstructed what the 
brain and nasal passage 
looked like,” said Miyas- 
hita. The team then put 
together an even more 
detailed picture of the 


Euoplocephalus heads. 

The researchers concluded that Exoplocephalus’ 
brain, although not small by dinosaur standards, 
could fit in a coffee cup. They also learned some- 
thing new about what went on inside its head. 
“The nasal passages were long and looping, which 
indicates it had a good sense of smell and hearing,” 
said Miyashita. “The inner ear we reconstructed 
was long, suggesting it was tuned to pick-up low- 
frequency sounds like a nasal roar. 

“That feature of the skull interior may have 
allowed it to hear another Exoplocephalus truampet- 
like call from a great distance.” 

The research paper on Exoplocephalus was writ- 
ten by Miyashita, U of A colleague Victoria Arbour, 
Lawrence Witmer from Ohio University, and 
was supervised by U of A biology professor Philip 
Currie. The research was published Sept. 29 in the 

Journal of Anatomy. Wi 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta chem- 
istry researchers have dis- 
covered an active catalyst 


that has the potential to improve the 
efficiency and environmental impact of 
manufacturing processes used to make 
products such as agrochemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, 

Steven Bergens, a professor in the 
Department of Chemistry, led a team 
that targeted the organic compounds 
known as amides, which are raw mate- 
rials used by many industries to make a 
variety of chemical products. 

“We found that combining 
hydrogen with their new catalyst trans- 
forms amides into a variety of desired 
chemical products efficiently, safety 
and without producing potentially 
environmentally dangerous waste,” 
said Bergens. 

Bergens says the new catalyst is con- 
sidered “green” because it produces no 


byproducts, and it uses hydrogen that 


Researchers find better catalyst 


can be produced easily by any industry 
on site, “Any excess hydrogen remain- 
ing after the reaction can be reused or 
simply burned to generate water and 
heating energy.” 

In contrast, Bergens says the current 
conventional method used by industry 
requires expensive and dangerous ship- 
ping of tons of highly flammable, reac- 
tive chemicals by truck or rail. “It also 
produces large amounts of waste that 
must be remoyed at added cost and 
threat to the environment,” he said. 
Researchers around the world have 
been working for more than 50 years to 
find a catalytic system for this vital class 
of reaction that operates efficiently and 
produces little to no waste. 

The work of Bergens and U of A 
graduate student Jeremy John was 
published Sept. 26 in the journal Ange- 
wandte Chemie. 

“The discovery of a cheap catalyst 
with minimal and reusable waste is a 
game-changing development for the 
chemical industry,” said Bergens. Bi 


Museums offer 
21st-century take on art 


Jennifer Kuchta 


he University of Alberta 

Museums celebrated Al- 

berta Arts Days on Sept. 
30, welcoming visitors to view CODE 
in the U of A Museums’ Gallery A on 
the main floor of the Telus Centre. 
People from both cam- 
pus and the community 
took in the experimen- [m] 
tal exhibition, which 
investigated the use of L 
QR (quick response) 
codes as an alternative 
to traditional labels 
within a gallery setting. 

The 28 works, 
selected from the more 
than 9,000 works of art and artifacts in 
the University of Alberta Art Col- 
lection, included paintings, prints, 
drawings and sculptures that represent 
various approaches that local, national 
and international artists have explored 
in producing portraits, images of the 
Alberta landscape, and works that 
explore language in a visual context. 
Highlights included two paintings 
by famed Canadian Group of Seven 
painter A.Y. Jackson, a Greg Curnoe 
sculptural installation, an etching by 
Rembrandt and a sixth-century bust of 
the Bodhisattva. 
QR coding is quickly becoming 

more widespread with “mobile tagging” 


applications common to smartphone 


technology, says Jim Corrigan, curator 
of CODE and the University of Alberta 
Art Collection. “We're experiment- 
ing with ways in which we can create a 
richer experience for the gallery-goer. 
The codes transport people to our art 
records, which offer more in-depth 
information about the artists and these 
particular works, as 
well as acquaint them 
to our web-accessible 
database.” 

Visitors were offered 
the use of iPads if they 
did not come equipped 
with their own smart- 
phones or other code 
readers. Reactions were 
mostly favorable, and 
feedback is now being considered for 
use of QR codes in conjunction with 
labels in future exhibitions and with 
public art on campus. 

“We'll be looking at ways to inte- 
grate QR codes into more traditional 
labels in the future,” says Corrigan. 
“We have art on campus that people 
walk by every day but don’t really know 
anything about. We want to provide 
useful information about the amazing 
resources in the campus art collection.” 

The U of A Art Collections is one 
of the 28 museum collections in the 
University of Alberta Museums used 
daily for teaching, research, and com- 
munity outreach. Visit www.museums. 
ualberta.ca for more information. Wi 


‘Sleeper’ stretch a game saver for certain athletes 


Laurie Wang 


esearchers at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta have found 
that the “sleeper” shoulder 


stretch is actually just what varsity ath- 
letes need to improve shoulder rotation 
and get back in the game. 

Physical therapist Judy Chepeha, a 
researcher in the Faculty of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine, compared 66 varsity-ley- 
el athletes from the U of A’s volleyball, 
tennis and swim teams against 30 
non-competitive university students to 
gauge their shoulder rotation. 

The research showed that more 
than 65 per cent of the varsity athletes 
had an altered-shoulder rotation pat- 
tern known to place some athletes at 
risk of shoulder injury. 

“Tightness in this region of the 
shoulder has been noted in athletes 


who participate in repetitive, overhead 
rotation movements often found in 


sports such as volleyball, baseball, 
swimming and tennis,” said Chepeha. 
“It is suggested to be a potential risk 
factor in the development of shoulder 
injuries in this population.” 

Chepeha also tested the effective- 
ness of the sleeper stretch over an eight- 
week time period. 

The sleeper stretch is performed by 
lying directly on the side of the shoulder 
that is to be stretched. The shoulder 
is bent or flexed to 90 degrees and the 


me 


Judy Chepha demonstrates the sleeper stretch. 


elbow is also bent to 90 degrees. The 
hand of the non-stretching arm is 
placed just above the wrist, and a gentle 


pressure is applied in a downward (in- 
ternal rotation) direction until a “good 


stretch is felt, but not pain.” 

“The sleeper stretch is designed 
to stretch the posterior region of the 
shoulder, including the posterior joint 
capsule and rotator cuff musculature,” 
said Chepeha. 

Athletes who performed the 
shoulder stretch showed an 80 per cent 
increase in shoulder rotation compared 
to athletes who did not stretch. Also, 
athletes who used the stretch reported 
an overall increase in shoulder function 


over the eight-week treatment time. 
“The sleeper stretch is effective and 
improvement was reported as early as 


four weeks,” Chepeha says. 
Jarron Mueller, a U of A Golden 


Bears’ volleyball player who took 
part in the study, reported improve- 
ments in his shoulder function after 
performing the stretch. 

“You get more shoulder movement 
and feel more flexible, which is a bonus 
in sports. Doing the stretch can prevent 
injuries, which is important because you 
don’t want to miss games due to sore- 
ness or stiffness in the shoulder.” 

Chepeha recently successfully 
defended this study in her PhD. i 
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Sustainability on campus takes centre stage ¢6.y tne end orthe woek, we hope that members 


Folio Staff 


r & University of Alberta and the Office of Sustainability 
are gearing up for the fifth annual Sustainability Aware- 
ness Week, running Oct. 17-23. This year, 30 student 

groups and campus organizations have joined forces with the Office of 
Sustainability to produce 50 sustainability-related events designed to 


celebrate sustainability initiatives on campus and help the university 
community learn more about environmental, economic and social 


sustainability. 

According to the Office of Sustainability’s director, Trina 
Innes, Sustainability Awareness Week gives many groups a 
chance to work together to promote awareness of the university’s 
commitment to sustainability. 

“By the end of the week, we hope that members of our campus 
community will have discovered something new about sustainability, 
made a commitment to adopt a new sustainable practice and encour- 


aged others to do the same,” said Innes. 


Almost all tours, workshops, panels and presentations are free and 


open to everyone. 


Sustainability Awareness Week officially kicks offon Monday, 


Oct. 17 in Quad on North Campus with a bike-powered concert 
by Music is a Weapon, an Edmonton-based non-profit organiza- 
tion dedicated to empowering communities through art. Treats 
will be available between 11:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m., and students, 
faculty and staff can learn more about the diverse events hap- 
pening on North Campus, Campus Saint-Jean and Augustana 
Campus during the week. 

Other events being hosted include green building tours delivered 
by the lead architects of the Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary 
Sciences and the Edmonton Clinic Health Academy. The tours will 
highlight the features that make the buildings innovative and two of 
the greenest on campus. 

Food events have become a staple during SAW and many offer 
local, organic options to attendees. Throughout the week, Engrained 
Café, a new market-style eatery on campus in the new 


of our campus community will have discovered 
something new about sustainability.” 


Trina Innes 


while Augustana Campus will showcase its sustainable food policy by 
offering a locally-sourced lunch. 

This year, SAW has also added a high quality energy-environment 
talk with a production standard beyond a webinar or classroom 
lecture. “Think Energy: How Sustainable is the Oilsands in Alberta?” 
will bring leading experts to Myer Horowitz theatre to present their 
ideas on the current challenges in Alberta’s energy-environment para- 
digm ina TED Talk-like format. Hosted by the University of Alberta 
Energy Club and ABCampusTech and sponsored by the Center for 
Applied Business on Research and Environment, this presentation 
features speakers that will provide three alternative perspectives on oil 
sands from the university, government and industry. 

For more information about all of the SAW 2011 work- 
shops, tours, discussions and events, please visit sustainability. 


* 26 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 

+ Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors aes 
__* Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club ae 
+ Born and raised in Buenos é 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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Sustainability 
Awareness Week 
October 17 - 23 

Society # Environment @ Economy 


3 campuses. 7 days. 50 events. 


Learn, love and live sustainability. Join us for a week-long 
celebration to learn something new, discover how you can get 
involved and explore sustainability-related issues that 

are relevant to you. 


Take part in more than 50 free workshops, tours and events, 
all hosted by the Office of Sustainability and brought to you 
by more than 30 student groups and campus organizations. 
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ECHA building, will highlight its local food selections, 


ualberta.ca/saw. Bi 


Recycling is 

a dish best 
served over 
and over again 
ol iat 


arah Zelman was raised to 
appreciate nature. She comes 


from a family who maintains 


respect for the environment and the 
natural world, and who work to mini- 
mize consumption and waste as much 
as possible, which she translated into 
work at Sustain SU, the student sustain- 
ability service formerly known as the 
Environmental Co-ordination Office of 
Srudents, or ECOS. 

As project co-ordinator for Sustain 
SU’s Reusable Dish Program during 
the 2010-2011 academic year, 


Zelman volunteered her time to lend 
out plates in food courts across campus 
during lunch hours to help reduce the 
amount of Styrofoam and disposable 
dishware used at the U of A. Despite 
being a young program in the 2010-11 
academic year, some 12,734 dinner 
plates were lent out and the program 
continues to grow in popularity. 

More than 100 groups and individu- 


Sarah Zelman does her part as co-ordinator for Sustain SU’s Reusable Dish Program. 


als rented dishes from Sustain SU last 
year, up from 60 the previous year. 
“The thing that has been the most 
rewarding about the Reusable Dish 
Program is how much use increased 
last year,” said Zelman. “The Reuse- 
a-Dish program in the SUB cafeteria 
became much more popular, and our 
event rental program was continuously 


booked to capacity.” Mi 


Sustainability central to ECHA’s mission 


Folio Staff 


s the Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy begins 
to come on line and fulfil 


its destiny as state-of-the-art enabler of 
integrated, patient-centred clinic care, 
education and research, it is also good 
to know that the centre will accomplish 
another of its missions: to be as sustain- 
able as possible. 

Sustainable Site 
e Connection to LRT, exist- 
ing infrastructure and proximity 
to open space. 
e Landscaping and treatment 
to exterior surfaces to reduce 


stormwater runoff, heat-island 
effect and light pollution. 
e Onsite bicycle storage, and 
change rooms, for cyclists. 
Water Efficiency 
e Local and low maintenance 
vegetation that use less water for 
irrigation. 
e High-efficiency fixtures and low-flow 
toilets to reduce water use. 
e Low-flow faucets with infrared flow 
sensors. 
Energy and Atmosphere 
e Building designed to achieve LEED 
Silver Certification. (The building is 
currently going through the designation 
process.) 
e Natural ventilation—use of outdoor 
air flow into building to provide ventila- 
tion and space cooling. 
e Displacement ventilation—an air 


distribution system in which incoming 


air originates at floor level and rises to 
exhaust outlets at the ceiling. 

e Green roof design and exterior ter- 
race on the roof of two teaching pods 
and in outdoor terraces. 

e Building energy management system. 
e Lighting control system to include 
building-wide use of occupancy sensors 


that respond to and harvest daylight. 


Materials and Resources 


e Construction materials that contain 
recycled content. 

e Construction materials that are 
manufactured locally and regionally 
(western Canada). 

e Majority of wood products used are 
FSC certified. 

e Use oflow VOC materials (paints, 
carpet, green guard furniture, adhesives). 
e Diversion of construction waste away 
from landfills. 

e Variable frequency drives on ap- 


propriate electric motors—an electronic 
device that controls motor speeds by 
varying the frequency of the electrical 
supply. 
e Storage and collection of recyclables. 
Indoor Environmental Quality 
e Building design includes two 
atriums, three light wells and exterior 
windows on all sides of the building 
that provide exterior light into the 
building at all levels. 
e Shared access to light—open 
work stations are located at 
windows and /or near atriums, 
and light wells are in offices 
with windows located further 
away from exterior light sources, 
thereby providing shared access 
to light. 
e Privacy film on all office and 
& meeting room windows. 
te High efficiency luminaries 
selected to obtain the best fit of 
energy efficiency, visual comfort 


Photo: Richard Siemans. and colour rendering. 


Other Innovations 
e Stair culture access design within the 
building at all levels. 
e Major initiative towards a paper- 
less environment by all building 
constituents. 
e Consideration to provide an active 
instructional education program intent 
on highlighting the sustainable features 
in the building to create an awareness 
and appreciation of the benefits of green 
buildings and to improve the efficiency 
and quality of operations. Ii 
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Week of Events 
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Varsity Parking Lot(eastof116St © ETLC Atrium, > 
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U of A dental hygiene program turns 50 


Quinn Phillips 


lot can change in 50 years, 
and for the dental hygiene 
program in the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry, that holds 
especially true. 

The program celebrated its 50th 
anniversary in September, giving gradu- 
ates and former professors a chance to 
reflect on its evolution. Program direc- 
tor Sharon Compton hosted the event 
and says she couldn’t wait to hear from 
people who graduated in the first few 
years and who are still working. 

“I was really excited to have these 
people come together to reminisce 
about where we ve come in dental 
hygiene,” said Compton, who is a 
graduate of the program. “I think we've 
accomplished a lot, and we've seen 
incredible progression in the education 


Dental hygiene was primarily 
started to fulfil a need in the commu- 
nity-health sector of dental care, says 
Compton. Now hygienists are mainly 
seen in clinical practice. 

“When the program began in 
1961, there were only two practising 
dental hygienists in all of Alberta,” said 
Margaret Berry MacLean, the first di- 
rector and the driving force behind the 
creation of a dental hygiene program at 
the University of Alberta. “Now there 
are 1,500 graduates of the program in 
our province.” 

The need for hygienists keeps 
growing, and the scope of their practice 
keeps expanding. 

Take Compton’s new program 
that sends students to long-term care 
facilities in Edmonton to provide 
much-needed oral examinations. The 
hope, explains Compton, is that these 


patients in these facilities. 

New this year for fourth-year 
students are two advanced practicum 
modules. One is in research, facilitated 
by Ava Chow; the other is in hospital- 
based care and long-term care facilities, 
and is led by Compton. 

“The future of dental hygiene will 
see people earn master’s and PhDs in 
addition to the bachelor of science de- 
gree, which we struggled for many years 
to get,” said MacLean. “This will lead to 
greater diversity in employment.” 

And there is much more growth 
ahead, according to Compton. 

“The research capacity is really very 
young in dental hygiene,” she said, 
adding that it will be interesting to 
review the evolution of the program 
in years to come. “We could be 
looking back at how far we've come 
making research contributions in the 


program as well as what our profession _ students will be inspired to expand 
their practice to include treating elderly 


is now able to do.” 


oral health field,” she says of other 


reunions in years to come. Wi 


When the dental hygiene program began in 1961, there were only two practising dental 
hygienists in all of Alberta. 


Human ecology student showcases sustainability of textiles 


Bev Betkowski 


uilts are comfy, warm, and most 
often associated with busy grannies 
in rocking chairs. But as a societal 
fabric, patchwork holds a place of honour, repre- 
senting skill, thrift and recycling, a value that has 
become prevalent with time. 
Now, Lauren MacDonald, a fourth-year 
U of A student of human ecology has stitched 
together four couture garments from recycled 
bits and pieces. The quilted creations are at the 
heart of a new exhibit that showcases the craft 


of quilting, examines the relationships between 
textile reuse of the Great Depression and textile 


reuse today and, through MacDonald’s work, the 
place quilting has in contemporary society. 
“Waste Not Want Not: Creating Through 
Recycling,” which also features quilts from the 
U of A’s Rosenberg Collection, looks at relation- 
ships between the reuse of textiles and larger 
social views on recycling and reuse of materials, 
and examines how perspectives have changed in 
the past 80 years. 
“During the Great Depression in the ’30s, re- 
cycling of material was a way of life,” MacDonald 


said. “There was far less to waste, even in affluent 


Lauren MacDonald stands with one of her quilted 
garments from her exhibit “Waste Not Want Not: 
Creating Through Recycling.” (Photo: Bev Betkowski) 


households. A lot of rural areas were still in a sub- 
sistence economy, so people traded things—you 
traded with a neighbour for scraps you wanted.” 

Those scraps, gleaned from old garments, 
provided useful and beautiful goods for little 
cost. “Textiles were expensive, so quilts could 
often be constructed for much less than the price 
ofa blanket,” said Vlada Blinova, manager of 
the University of Alberta’s clothing and textiles 
museum collection. Today, perspectives on recy- 
cling have shifted. People recycle for many rea- 
sons—because they care about the environment, 
because there is financial benefit, or because it is 
convenient. 

“Tt is no longer a necessity for most people to 
wring the last bit of use from old clothing and 
other household textiles, so the focus of recycling 
has changed, and this exhibit explores that phe- 
nomenon,” Blinova said. 

The exhibit’s Depression-era quilts, fashioned 
from reused fragments, provide a contrast to the 
women’s edgy jacket and skirt sets crafted by 
MacDonald, who is pursuing a bachelor of science 
degree majoring in clothing and textiles, with a 
minor in design and product development. 

MacDonald, fortified by a visit to a thrift 
store and donations of castoffs from friends and 
family, used old bed sheets, curtains, swatches 
from discarded fabric books and even a man’s 
pair of trousers to stitch together two sassy, classy 
outfits. True to the art of quilting, she did some 


patching and embroidery, along with a bit of 
dyeing, but the result doesn’t look like grandma’s 
quilt. 

“That’s been done. I do think traditional 
quilts are beautiful, but for my garments I 
wanted something different, to show that quilt- 
ing can be used in innovative ways.” 

That said, MacDonald gained a new apprecia- 
tion for the intricate art of quilting as she pieced 
her creations together. “It requires meticulous, 
careful sewing. There is a lot of layering, a lot of 
bulk.” 

Her outfits are set off by a backdrop of quilts 


from the Rosenberg collection, chosen for the 
materials that were used in their making: recycled 


scraps of feed sacks, blankets, table linens, even 
wedding dresses and ties. 

The extensive collection of 677 vintage and 
antique quilts was donated to the U of A in 2006 
by Alvin and Gloria Rosenberg, and reflects 
varied patterns and forms. 

MacDonald hopes the exhibit will give a fresh 
view on an old tradition. “This allows us to view 
quilting as an art or a fashion, rather than as a 


traditional link to the home.” 

“Waste Not Want Not: Creating Through 
Recycling” is on display until March 12, 2012, 
in the gallery of the main foyer in the Human 
Ecology Building on campus. Exhibit hours are 7 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday to Friday, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Saturday and noon to 4 p.m. Sunday. fi 


Untold mountain histories edge into the light 


Jane Hurly 


very mountain is more than 

ancient granite or snowy 

grandeur set in a picturesque 
landscape. Each contains 
a story, and it’s these 
stories that rivet archival 
historian Zac Robinson, 
the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recre- 
ation’s newest researcher. 

A long-time moun- 
taineer of Métis heritage, 
Robinson focuses on the 
little-told and shrouded 
histories of those who 
explored the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains and 
the Columbia Moun- 
tains, the two most sig- 
nificant of Canada’s mountain ranges. 
"I'm primarily interested in the sto- 

ries that get pushed to the pe 


ee ae ea ’ 


riphery,” 


says Robinson. “Western Canadian 
history has for too long neglected the 
mountains, primarily I think because 
it’s where people went to play and not 
settle. So much of its human history 
needs retrieving and 
careful positioning 
within larger western 
and Canadian histories.” 
Robinson is cur- 
rently at work on an 
edition of writings by 
Austrian Conrad Kain, 
arguably one of the most 
famous and admired 
of mountain guides in 
20th-century Canada. 
But it’s not the story of 
Kain’s feats as a guide or 
mountaineer that Rob- 
inson is interested in, it’s 
the personal story of the working-class 
guide revealed in 142 letters written 
by Kain between 1906 and 1933 to 


» 2 rio a me tet, ey er aw fe ee a 


his lifetime friend, Amelie Malek, who 
kept each one, then, after his death in 
Canada in 1934, painstakingly typed 
them out.“The letters were lost during 
the Second World War, when Vienna 
(where Malek lived) was sacked, but 
they resurfaced and were recovered,” 
says Robinson, who says the tale of the 
letters themselves, their loss and recoy- 
ery, is as captivating as the man revealed 
in the letters. 

“They've survived multiple ocean 
crossings, Nazis and burning buildings, 
and even the 2004 tsunami in Thailand, 
where they were being reviewed by a 
vacationing historian before being sent 
to Canada. He apparently waded to 
safety in waist-high water with them in 
his arms,” he says. 

Robinson’s own interest in the 
mountains came via a master’s degree 
in anthropology before embarking on 
doctoral studies to examine the history 
of mountaineering in Canada. 


> -* 


“Growing up in lake-country 
Ontario, I first came to mountains and 
mountaineering through literature, 
through books. And by the time I 
permanently moved out West in the 
late 1990s, I was already hooked on all 
things mountains.” This fall, he'll bring 
his passion for the history of sport, 
recreation and tourism to the class- 
room, where he'll teach two second-year 
classes: one on the principles of tourism 
and another on the history of leisure 
and sport in Canada. 

As for future research, Robinson 
says there’s no shortage of inspira- 
tion and opportunity. “Post-colonial 
theorists and writers have challenged us 
in the 21st century to look at history by 
connecting culture and empire, geogra- 
phy and literature. Bringing the history 
of the Rockies and the Columbias into 
this larger network of relationships has 
preoccupied me up to now, and I'm still 
a long way from the top.” i 
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Hypothetical speaking can 


influence behaviour, promote bias 


Jamie Hanlon 


ypothetically speaking, 

if someone told you that 

a hypothetical question 
could influence your 
judgments or behaviour, 
would you believe them? 

University of Alberta 

Business researcher Sarah 
Moore’s research has 
shown that hypotheti- 
cal questions are not as 
innocuous as one would 
believe. In a study recently 
published in the journal 
Organizational Behaviour 
and Human Decision 
Processes, Moore and 
her colleagues found that hypotheti- 


cal questions can be used to influence 


Sarah Moore 


people’s behaviours and opinions. The 
problem exists, she says, because people 
are unaware of the potential for these 
questions to bias behaviours. 

“Tn general, we have theories about 
when people are trying to influence us. 
For example, we have some defenses 
against advertising, Moore said. “But 
hypothetical questions are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing because we don’t think 
of them as being influence tactics.” 

Hypothetical questions, which are 
frequently used in jury selection and 
political polling, can be used to create 
a bias or further entrench an existing 
belief, says Moore, and that the purpose 
of using these questions in a pre-trial ex- 
amination of potential jurors is to detect 
bias. However, one study revealed that 
pre-trial questions can actually create 


bias. Two groups participating in a jury 
study were asked the following question: 
“Hypothetically speaking, if the indi- 
vidual in this court case was a member of 
a gang, would that influence your ability 
to be impartial?” 

One group, the 
debiased group, was told 
that the question was 
developed by lawyers and 
should not influence their 
judgments; this debiased 
group was less likely to 
_ convict than the group 
that was not cautioned 
about letting the ques- 
tions bias them. Moore 
says that by not remind- 
ing them of the hypothet- 
ical nature of the question, the biased 
group seemed to view the content as 
fact rather than a supposition. 

“This pre-trial questioning in the 
jury system, particularly in the United 
States, is supposed to fix bias, but can 
actually introduce it instead,” she said. 
“Tt goes back to being aware that the 
question can influence you.” 

Moore says a popular form of ques- 
tioning used by political parties, known 
as push polling, often uses a negative 
message to which a person will respond. 
She says that hypothetical questions give 
us new information that may or may 
not match our stereotypes and attitudes. 
The problem with this type of question- 
ing, she says, lies with the fact that the 
word “if” is clouded by the negative tone 
being put forth, one that becomes a 
truth rather than imaginary scenario. 

“For instance, if I introduce some- 


one to new, hypothetical information 
about a certain politician being crooked, 
even though the information isn’t true, 
the question will influence them oyer 
time because it matches their existing, 
negative beliefs about politicians,” said 
Moore. “They'll become more negative 
about that politician and less likely to 
vote for him, and their attitude about 
politicians in general will become more 
negative.” 

The key to preventing bias in 
hypothetical questions, Moore says, 
is to recognize the potential influence 
of the question. Respondents need to 
recognize that the information being 
introduced and presented to them is 
hypothetical and not factual in nature. 
She says that the more people think 
about the hypothetical question, 
without taking into account that the 
information provided is suppositional, 
the stronger the effects of bias appear 
to be. Recognizing that these types 
of questions can be used to influence 
one’s response, however, is the first line 
of defense in preventing hypotheti- 
cal questions from influencing one’s 
thoughts or feelings. 

“When people are made aware that 
the situation is hypothetical or that 
people are trying to influence or bias 
them by asking them these questions, 
then they are able to correct for that 
bias,” said Moore. “They can then 
think about how they actually feel 
about the question and not be overly 
influenced by it. 

“Hopefully, as people become more 
aware of this issue, hypothetical ques- 
tions won't work as well to sway us.” Bi 


Med student works to improve women’s health 


Raquel Maurier 


University of Alberta student in both medicine 

and public health will soon publish research about 

how fixing the damage from a labour and delivery 
complication can change African women’s lives. 

This summer Catherine Arkell worked with the African 
Medical and Research Foundation’s Outreach Program in 
Kenya. The primary focus of her public health internship, 
which she did in collaboration with the foundation, examined 
repairing physical damage from a common post-labour and 
delivery complication known as vesicovaginal fistula. 

It is estimated that more than three million women around 
the world suffer from this condition, which is caused by labour 
that is allowed to progress too long, creating an abnormal 
opening between a woman’s reproductive tract and either her 
urinary tract or gastrointestinal tract. The baby’s head pushes 
too long and too hard on a woman’s pelvis, damaging the soft 
tissues in the area. The tissue later dies and sloughs away, leay- 
ing a hole, which often leaks urine or feces. 

“After women labour for one day, two days or even five 
days, the labour usually ends because their babies die,” says 
Arkell.““In Africa, when you have this condition you are very 
stigmatized. You're considered unclean; you're uncomfortable, 
and a lot of women’s husbands kick them out, or as they call 
it, ‘chase them away,’ because organ damage is so severe a lot of 
these women can’t have children.” 

Arkell wanted to know if these women’s lives went back to 
normal after they had a simple surgical procedure to repair the 
damage, a surgery she was able to scrub in on a few times this 
summer thanks to her medical training. Her research project 
focuses on the long-term social and economic impacts and 
outcomes for women who suffer from vesicoyaginal fistulas. 
She'll be presenting her unexpected findings at conferences this 
fall, with the public health research to be published sometime 
next year. 

Arkell, who is in her third year of medicine, has made regu- 
lar treks to Africa since 2005 and has travelled to Kenya every 
year since 2009. She took one year off from medical school last 
year to work on her master’s in public health, with a primary 


focus on global health, through the School of Public Health at 
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Catherine Arkell worked to improve women’s postpartum health 
while on a health internship in Kenya. (Supplied photo) 


the U of A. She will graduate with her master’s degree in public 
health in June 2012 and her medical degree in 2013. 

In the summer of 2010, she spent a total of nine weeks in 
Kenya for her medical electives. For five weeks, she worked 
with a doctor in a rural, remote village in southern Kenya. The 
clinic had no running water or electricity. She spent the re- 
maining four weeks working with an obstetrician-gynecologist 
in rural western Kenya. 

When she returned to Kenya this summer, she went back 
to the clinic in the remote Kenyan village . She also met with 
the ob-gyn she had worked with previously and donated some 
operating-room supplies. She is heading back to Kenya on Oct. 
15 to work with the ob-gyn again for three weeks for another 
medical elective. 

Arkell is looking forward to returning to Africa, and to 
further improving women’s health in the regions she has vis- 
ited. She would like to continue to make regular trips to Africa 
to help women with this problematic but treatable medical 
condition. 

“T really want to bring more awareness to this issue; it’s 
something I’m very passionate about,” she says. 

“These women don’t have access to emergency obstetrical 
care and don’t get information on what to do when they have 
yesicoyaginal fistulas, which is very simple to repair.” i 
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Award-winning writer Michael Ondaatje, author of the 
critically acclaimed novel The English Patient, is coming to 


Edmonton’s Winspear Centre, Nov. 22 at 7:30 p.m. 


Join the University of Alberta’s Festival of Ideas for a live 
stage interview with Ondaatje, a reading from his latest 
book, The Cat's Table and a Q-and-A session with the 


audience. A book signing will follow. 


Tickets on sale Oct. 11, 2011 online at the Winspear box 


office or Tix on the Square. 
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news [shorts] 


folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on 
ExpressNews, the U of A’s online news source, and other campus news sources. To 


read more, go to www.news. ualberta. Ca. 


Name changes at registrar’s office 


The provost and vice-president (academic) has approved an official name 
change of the Office of the Registrar and Student Awards to Office of the Regis- 
trar, effective immediately. The suggestion to change the official name originat- 
ed from registrar's office staff, including the Student Awards Unit themselves, 
as there are a number of units in the office that are equal in operational/ad- 
ministrative stature and the name was deemed exclusionary and not adequately 
descriptive. The impact of the name change is considered minimal, and there are 
no changes to the organizational structure of the office. Further, the web address 
for the registrar’s office is no longer www. registrar.ualberta.ca; instead, it is www. 
registrarsoftice.ualberta.ca. Web traftic will be directed from the original site to 
the new domain name until July 2012, but documentation should reflect the 


new name. 


Program wins national access to information award 


The University of Alberta’s Information Access and Protection of Privacy 
program has won the inaugural Grace Pepin award, given by the Office of the 
Information Commissioner of Canada, for exhibiting “an exceptional contribu- 
tion to the promotion and support of the principles of transparency, account- 
ability and the public’s right to access information held by public institutions.” 

Since its inception in April 2000, the program, which is offered through 
the Faculty of Extension, has provided hundreds of students worldwide with 
the theories, concepts, issues and best practices involved in the proper admin- 
istration of information rights legislation. Delivered exclusively online, [APP 
curriculum is developed and taught by some of the nation’s leading experts in 
information access and protection of privacy. 

“Asa faculty, we are very proud of the role we play in bringing together aca- 
demic expertise with community groups to meet the learning needs of stakehold- 
ers,” said Wayne MacDonald, manager of the program, about receiving the award. 


Canada Savings Bonds Online E-Campaign 


Human Resource Services is participating in the Canada Savings Bonds 
online E-Campaign, a secure online environment that allows monthly paid staff 
to sign up for the Canada Savings Bonds payroll deduction or make changes 
to existing plans. Monthly paid staff will be able to access the E-Campaign site 
from Oct. 3 to Oct. 31. For more information or to register, go to https:// 
www.e-campaign.csb.gc.ca. 


Rehabilitation medicine research awards announced 


This year’s Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine research awards go to Greg 
Kawchuk and Marilyn Langevin, research stars at the faculty who continue to 
“poke and pry” with a purpose. 

Kawchuk received the inaugural Excellence in Mentoring Research Students 
Award for his dedication to his students and their research careers. The associate 
professor in physical therapy has been described as “a world-class researcher with 
high productivity and great innovation.” He holds a Canada Research Chair in 
Spinal Function and is an expert on spinal disorders (back pain). He is involved 
in developing new technologies to assess spinal structure and function. These 
technologies are then used to evaluate various clinical interventions. 

Langevin is the inaugural recipient of the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
Excellence in Research Award. The assistant professor in speech pathology and 
audiology has published several papers (nine in the past five years) on stutter- 


ing and the psychological, emotional and social impact of stuttering on young 
children. 


Golden Bear helps Canada to 4th at lifesaving games 


University of Alberta business student and Golden Bears swimmer Ian 
Leitch helped Canadian athletes to a fourth-place finish at 2011 RLSS Com- 
monwealth Lifesaving Championships last week in Durban, South Africa. 
Leitch placed fourth in the 200-metre obstacle swim, third in 100-metre tow 
with fins and helped the men’s 200-metre obstacle relay team to a fifth-place 
finish. He also participated in the men’s 200-metre medley relay. 

This is the first Commonwealth Lifesaving Championships since Edmonton 
hosted the event in 2009. Competitive lifesaving is a sport recognized by the 
Canada Games Federation and the International Olympic Committee. The 
Lifesaving Society, Canada’s leading body on lifeguarding, is a charitable organi- 
zation working to prevent drowning and water-related injury through its train- 
ing programs, public education, water-incident research, safety management ser- 
vices and lifesaving sport. Annually, more than 800,000 Canadians participate in 
the society’s swimming, lifesaving, lifeguard and leadership training courses. 


Henry Singer Awards 


Eleyen past recipients, and over 600 retailers, students, and professors, were on 
hand Oct. 4 to honour Heather Reisman, CEO, of Indigo. Reisman is the founder 
and CEO of Indigo Books & Music Inc. and Chair of the Board Kobo Inc. 

The Henry Singer Award was established at the Alberta School of Business 
in 1992 to recognize an exceptional leader in the retailing sector and to honour a 
remarkable individual, the late Henry Singer. The Henry Singer Award recipient is 
as committed to building their community as they are to building their business. 

Retailing awards were also presented to professor Adam Finn, in recogni- 
tion of more than 20 years of relevant research, and to alumnus Nelson Tonn 
of Fountain Tire. 


First multicellular model of a rare disease developed 


Quinn Phillips 


esearch groups world- 

wide have tried to develop 

a simple model of a rare, 
fatal disease called Zellweger Syn- 
drome, but none has succeeded, until 
researchers at the 
Faculty of Medi- 
cine & Dentistry 
at the University 
of Alberta did so in 
fruit flies. 

Researchers 

have been stumped 


research. 


about how to 
make a multicel- 
lular model they 
can use to develop 
treatments. The 
chair of the De- 
partment of Cell 
Biology, Richard 
Rachubinski, and his PhD student 
Fred Mast, with the help of fruit fly 
expert Andrew Simmonds, have been 
successful in developing a model of 
Zellweger Syndrome. This syndrome 
is the most common type of peroxi- 
some biogenesis disorder, a group of 
deadly genetic diseases that claim the 
lives of children, usually before they 
reach their first birthday. 


Modelling chemistry 


classi! 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


BELGRAIVA. Beautiful, quiet 2 bed- 
room, 2 bathroom condo near the uni- 
versity. Executive features throughout. 
Close to LRT. 11650 79 Ave. $2,200/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


IN QUIET MALMO. Southgate 4 bed- 
room home. Nicely renovated, detached 
garage, close to LRT. $1,900/month. Call 
Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. 


CAMPUS SAINT-JEAN AREA . 
Executive 4 bedroom. Furnished. New 
spectacular features, top of the line 
everything. Close to park. Bus service, 
schools, and shopping. $2,900/month. 
Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- 
baun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate Corp. 


UNIVERSITY. Short-term 1 bedroom, 
close to university. Furnished, 4th floor 


66 This really is what 
one calls translational 


from basic molecular 
studies, to the hopeful 
development of 
compounds, to the 
application in patients.” 


“Mating two parents that have the 
mutated gene gave us a mutant fly 
that mimicked the human pheno- 
type,” said Rachubinski. The fruit fly 
is ideal for medical research because 
its development can be studied from 
fertilization through to adulthood, 
and the develop- 
ment is much 
more rapid than in 
mice or humans. 

“The periods 
It’s going that you can 
allow for develop- 
ment are much 
shorter in flies, 
so you can look 
at things much 
more quickly,” said 
Rachubinski. “You 
get two genera- 
tions per month.” 

As the re- 
search group moves forward testing 
compounds that could be used as 
pharmaceuticals to treat Zellweger 


Richard Rachubinski 


Syndrome, they only have to use 
minute amounts compared to what 
would be needed for other labora- 
tory models. And it helps that part 
of the study included a comprehen- 
sive gene analysis that will help them 
monitor the efficacy of compounds 


Students and staff at Campus Saint-Jean join form a giant molecule to help international Year of Chemistry Sept. 16. 


ied ads 


of tower. $1,500/month. Call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441- 
6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate 
Corp. 


RHATIGAN, RIVERBEND. Executive 
home furnished. Minutes from all ame- 
nities, schools, and parks. Spectacular 
home with fine furnishings. $2,500/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


U OF A/ WHYTE AVENUE. 10417 85 
Ave. Furnished 2 bedroom house with 
updated amenities and renovated bath- 
room. $2,200/month. Contact Darren 
Singh 780-989-2963 or cell: 780-710- 
7299. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GARNEU 2 STOREY CHARACTER 
HOME, Unique opportunity one block 
from U of A and river valley. 1,600 sq. 
ft., 3 plus 1 bedrooms, 2 bath, double 
garage. REDUCED to sell $499K. Call 
Amina Sai Remax Elite. 780-905-5566. 


and point to new gene targets for 
pharmaceuticals. 

This finding is a major step 
forward, and it has clinicians at Johns 
Hopkins and McGill universities 
excited. They have paired up with 
the U of A’s scientists and hope to 
take what the researchers learn in flies 
right to patients. 

“We have a plan all the way to the 
patient,” said Rachubinski. “This re- 
ally is what one calls translational re- 
search. It’s going from basic molecular 
studies to the hopeful development 
of compounds to the application in 
patients.” 

“We hope it will be a cycle, in that 
we feed to the clinicians information 
that they will then use to generate 
more questions,” said Simmonds. “We 
want them to then feed the questions 
right back to us to work out.” 

For Rachubinski, this major 
advance, which is published in Disease 
Models & Mechanisms, is a great ac- 
complishment. He has been working 
to understand peroxisome biogenesis 
disorders for almost 30 years. 

“Tt’s what I’ve worked for all my life 
and I hope to see in the next few years 
that we can actually move it on even 
farther and look towards the treat- 
ment of these patients,” he said. Wi 


payiddns 


MILLION DOLLAR VIEW! 
Outstanding condo, 2 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 11920 100 Ave. Fully upgraded. 
MLS# £3275583. Stella Zisin 780- 
707-8485. 


OLD STRATHCONA. 954 sq. ft. 
adorable character home. Open design 
features hardwood, gas fireplace, eat-up 
counter, lots of cupboard and counter 
space in kitchen. 2 bedrooms with good 
closet space. Beautiful bathroom. 6 ft 
basement dry and useable. Quaint yard. 
Single car garage. Property lovingly 
maintained. Close to U of A or down- 
town. $418K. Call Kim Stubbs RE/MAX 
Accord. 780-974-3357. 


SERVICES 


SEEKING RESPONSIBLE FEMALE 
STUDENT. With transport, visit, errands 
for nursing home resident. 3 days/ 
wk, 6hrs/wk. Rate negotiable. Villa 
Marguerite d@anderson-boyer.org. 


Providing imaginable futures for 
sexual- and gender-minority youth 


Matthew Burns 


tatistics show that Alberta’s 
S teens who identify them- 
selves as lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
transgender, two-spirit, queer or ques- 
tioning are exposed to more incidences 
of bullying, suicide 
and homeless- 
ness than their 


heterosexual peers. é é Our goal with the camp 


munity and even family environments, 
but also to thrive within them. 
“Sexual- and gender-minority teens 
face everything from health problems 
to a lack of understanding and support 
within and outside of the school,” says 
Grace, the director of the institute. 
“When negative 
forces like these 
are faced daily and 


without a sense 


In Canada, these [fYrefly] is to work with of support from 
sexual and gender caring individuals 
minority teens are Sexual and gender to deal with them, 
three times more minority youth so they teens can lose hope 


likely to commit can learn to let their own 24 will consider 
suicide and, in 4 ¢ unimaginable op- 
Alberta, they are 13 inner light and energy tions tee sane 
times more likely. shine bright, even in Grace and 
André Grace what may seem like dark Wells’ work 

and Kristopher times.” demonstrates that 
Wells, both from : when key condi- 
the Faculty of André Grace tions are in place 


Education’s In- 

stitute for Sexual 

Minority Studies and Services, held a 
lecture Sept. 28 at the U of A Calgary 
Centre to an audience of more than 
90 alumni, educators, school adminis- 
trators, government and community 
representatives to discuss their leading- 
edge work in preparing youth to not 
only survive often hostile school, com- 


to support youth, 

such as policy, 
inclusive curriculum and mentorship, 
the circumstances and trajectory of 
their development can be positively al- 
tered. Support networks, both within 
and outside of schools, as well as access 
to trusted adults, can help these youth 
feel like a valued part of a larger com- 
munity. 
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David Jacobson, United States ambassador to Canada, was on campus Sept. 21 to give The Henry Marshall Tory Lecture 2011. 


Wells said that creating an enyiron- 
ment where supports can be taught 
and practised is needed to make that 
support have meaningful impact. He 
talked about the camp, Camp fYrefly, 
he and Grace founded in 2004. The 
summer camp’s purpose is to help 
youth grow into resilience by focusing 
on individual development, positive 
peer socialization, learning leadership 
skills and being safe and healthy. 

“fYrefly is an acronym, which 
means: ‘fostering, Youth, resiliency, 
energy, fun, leadership, yeah!’,” says 
Wells. “Symbolically, the firefly, like 


these youth, goes through a metamor- 


phosis in which it changes and begins 
to produce its own light and energy. 
Our goal with the camp is to work 
with sexual and gender minority youth 
so they can learn to let their own inner 
light and energy shine bright, even in 
what may seem like dark times.” 

At the camp, youth participate in 
more than 20 workshops, ranging 
in subjects from drama and music 
to visual arts and healthy relation- 
ships. By the time camp ends, 
fYrefly youth leave with a “resiliency 
toolbox” filled with vital peer, adult 
and community networks as well 
as newfound leadership skills and 


experiences to take with them into 
the upcoming school year. 

Demand for Camp fYrefly’s 
award-winning program is strong and 
growing. With locations now in Ed- 
monton and Saskatchewan, the hope is 
that a third location can be opened in 
Southern Alberta. 

For information on Camp fYrefly, 
visit http://www.fyrefly.ualberta. 
ca/. For more information on iSMSS, 
visit http://www.ismss.ualberta.ca/. 
Finally, for more information on 
upcoming lectures and other program- 
ming for the U of A in Calgary, please 
Visit www.calgary.ualberta.ca. ii 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and on Express News at: www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/events/submit.cfm. A more compre- 
hensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


Until Oct. 21 


University of Alberta United 
Way Campaign. Fill in your pledge 
form and you will have a chance to win 
an airline ticket on United Airlines. For 
more information on a pledge package, 
go to http://www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/ 
unitedway/ 


Until Oct. 23 


2011 Project Kenya. Photography, 
artifacts and information about Project 
Kenya and partner, entitled “Me to 
We.” Bibliotheque Saint-Jean, Campus 
Saint-Jean. Open during normal library 
hours. 


Oct. 12 &19 


Questioning Answers and 
Answering Questions. Every 
Wednesday until Nov. 2, people will 
join together at St. Stephens College 
to explore faith issues. Mornings with 
George Rodgers (9:30 a.m.—noon) and 
afternoons with Sandy Prather (1:30-4 
p.m.). For more information, email 
yhuang1 @ualberta.ca. 


Oct. 12 


The Educated Luncheon Lecture. 
Billy Strean, professor in the Faculty 
of Physical Education and Recreation, 
will be on hand to talk about his work. 
The $10 fee includes a lunch to go 
along with this opportunity to learn and 
network with fellow alumni. Sessions 
will be held the second Wednesday 
of each month at noon in room 2-957 
Enterprise Square (10230 Jasper Ave — 
former Bay Building). To register online 
call 780-492-1835 or e-mail angela. 
tom@ualberta.ca. 


Economics Dept Micro Seminar. 
Evren Damar from the Bank of Canada 
will be on hand to give this talk. 3:30-5 
p.m. 8-22 Tory Building. 


Oct. 14 


Music at Convocation Hall pres- 
ents Brahms Cello Sonatas. This clas- 
sic series celebrates the talents of 
music's teaching faculty alongside some 
of the world’s leading visiting artists. 
Tanya Prochazka, cello, and Janet Scott 
Hoyt, piano. Violin and piano arranged 
by Julius Klengel. Tickets at the door. 
8-10 p.m. Convocation Hall, Old Arts 
Building. 


Oct. 15 


Celebration of Innovation 
Symposium. A series of lectures, 
moderated by Jay Ingram, celebrat- 
ing research and innovation. Young 
researchers will also be featured 
through a series of poster presenta- 
tions. The event is being held in con- 
junction with the Manning Innovation 
Awards 30th Anniversary Gala. 

The lecturers will include previous 
Manning Award winners and promi- 
nent University of Alberta research- 

ers. Noon at Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science. www.man- 
ningawards.ca/docs/hold-the-date-2011. 
pdf. 


Oct 16 


Toby and Saul Reichert 
Holocaust Lecture. The Wirth 
Institute is pleased to welcome 
Norman Naimark, professor at Stanford 
University to present this year's lecture, 
entitled “The Holocaust in the History 
of Genocide.” 4-6 p.m. Telus Centre. 


Oct. 17 


Music at Winspear. Celebrating 
the Leaders of Tomorrow: Award 
Winning Graduate Student Performers 
and Composers. Featuring performances 
by Wendy Niewenhuis, Chee Meng 
Low, Sandra Joy Friesen, Colin Labadie 
& Daniel Brophy, Yoana Kyurkchieva 
& Viktoria Rieswich-Dapp. 8-10 p.m. 
Winspear Centre for the Arts. Tickets 
available in advance through the 
Department of Music or at the door on 
the evening of the performance. 


Oct. 20 


Eric Geddes Breakfast Lecture 
with Mayor Stephen Mandel. 7-8:30 
a.m. Royal Glenora Club, 11160 River 
Valley Road. Cost is $30 per person 
or $240 for a table of eight. For more 
information, email jacqueline.kokic@ 
business. ualberta.ca. 


“The Making of an Opera: On 
the Eve of Ivan Kupalo.” Anna 


laurels 


The Certified General Accountants Association of Canada 
announced in September that James Gaa, professor of account- 
ing at the U of A Alberta School of Business, has won as the John 
Leslie award recipient for 2011. It is awarded to CGAs who have 
achieved national recognition for outstanding business endeav- 
ours, public service, charitable involvement, humanitarian acts, 
outstanding artistic achievement or special achievement in over- 


coming physical adversity. 


Faith Davis has been appointed chair of the Department 
of Public Health Sciences in the School of Public Health. She 
has spent her time living, studying and working across the 
United States since completing her undergraduate degree at the 
University of Alberta and working at the Cross Cancer Institute 
for several years. Most recently, she has held the role of research 
associate dean and alternate director of graduate studies with the 


Tae. Ge 


Pidgorna of the Department of Music, 
University of Calgary, will make a pre- 
sentation of this chamber opera. 7—9 

p.m. 227 Athabasca Hall. 


Oct. 21-25 


Campus Auction Market: Online 
Auction. Many items are up for auc- 
tion: travel, restaurant certificates, 
golf packages and much more. Go to 
www.campusauctionmarket.com to 
place your bid in support of the campus 
United Way campaign. 


Oct.21 


Health Ethics Seminar. “Why Is 
There Concern About Organ Donation 
After Cardiac Death?” Noon in class- 
room F (2J4.02WMC) University of 
Alberta Hospital. 


Oct. 24 
UAlberta/GMU Jazz Bands in 


Concert. The UAlberta/GMU Big Bands 
present an evening of jazz music. Two 
19-piece ensembles directed by Kent 
Sangster and Tom Dust play the music 
of Count Basie, Maynard Ferguson, 
Neal Hefti, George Gershwin, Buddy 
Rich, and others. Arts and Convocation 
Hall. 


Gairdner Symposium “Minds 
that Matter.” Gregg Semenza, profes- 
sor at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine will give a talk 
entitled “Regulation of Oxygen 
Homeostasis by Hypoxia- Inducible 
Factor 1;" Shizuo Akira from Osaka 
University in Japan, “Innate Immunity 
and Pathogen Recognition;” Nicholas 
White, Mahidol University in Thailand, 
“Malaria.” 2-5 p.m. Bernard Snell 
Hall, Walter Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 


Economics Dept Micro Seminar. 
Anke Kessler from Simon Fraser 
University. 3:30-5 p.m. Room 8-22 Tory 
Building. 


School of Public Health at the University of Illinois at Chicago. She 
will be returning to the U of A in January 2012. 


Glynnis Hood, associate professor in the Department of 
Science at the Augustana Campus, University of Alberta, is the 
recipient of the 2011 CAFA Distinguished Academic Early Career 
Award. The CAFA Distinguished Academic Early Career Award 
recognizes academic staff members who, at an early stage of their 


careers, through their research and/or other scholarly, creative or 


professional activities, have made an outstanding contribution to 
the wider community beyond the university. 


Former U of A writer-in-residence Lynn Coady has been 
shortlisted for the $50,000 Scotiabank Giller Prize for her fourth 
novel “The Antagonist." Coady was writer-in-residence for the 
2008-09 academic year. 


There is nowhere like the University of Alberta on a fall day. In an 


effort to capture the campus at Its prettiest, University of Alberta 


photographer Richard Siemans hitched a ride on a helicopter. 
This is what he saw. 
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Bridging the gap 


Martin Ferguson-Pell talks about 
his goals as acting provost 
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Killam winner 


Petroleum engineer devoted to | 
excellence in teaching 
i 
, 
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Done deal 
NASA and U Hall agree on new 
wage and benefits package 


President 


holds first 
town hall 
for students 


Jamie Hanlon 
ithin the province, 
there’s a lot of pride 
in the University of 
Alberta and its graduates. 


That's one of the messages Uni- 
versity of Alberta President Indira 
Samarasekera shared with attendees 
at the inaugural town hall for students 
held in the Centennial Centre for Inter- 
disciplinary Science. 

Speaking to the group Oct. 13, 
Samarasekera said that in talking with 
communities and groups across the 
province, the recurring message is pride 
in the institution, the work and research 
done, and the quality of the graduates 
it produces. Samarasekera said she also 
does a fair bit of listening, and no voice 
is more important than that of the 
students. 

“We receive feedback from students 
regularly, and I want you to know that 
we are listening and we are making 
changes,” she said. “We certainly value 
our students and we have worked hard 
with the student community to ensure 
you are getting better access to sup- 
ports to help you both personally and 
academically.” 

Samarasekera outlined the roles of 
the Student Success Centre and Physi- 
cal Activity and Wellness Centre, whose 
functions assist students with issues 
related to academic support and mental 
and physical health. She also announced 
an initiative through the Office of the 
Dean of Students, called “Take Back 
the Term,” which is a conference to give 
students who may be facing personal or 
academic-related issues the chance to 
“recapture some of the enthusiasm they 
had when they first arrived on campus 
and re-energize their sense of being part 
of the community.” 

Samarasekera also spoke of new 
initiatives designed to enhance the 
university experience. She spoke of new 
programs such as the Green and Gold 

Student Leadership and Professional 
Development Grant and the newly 
launched Undergraduate Research 
Initiative. 


Continued on page 2 
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Staff and students were given lessons on proper use of a fire extinguisher in Quad during the University of Alberta’s Fire Safety 


om 


Week Oct. 11-1 
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U of A academics hit G@annds Research Chair high 


Michael Brown 


e University of Alberta 
has been awarded seven 
new Canada Research 

Chairs to go along with nine renewals 
and two advancements worth a total of 
$17.1 million, the second-highest num- 
ber of CRCs in the country, the federal 
government announced Oct. 12. 

“These CRC new appointments, 
renewals and advancements are a 
further confirmation of the quality of 
the faculty members at the University 
of Alberta,” said Lorne Babiuk, vice- 
president (research). “We are delighted 
with these recent announcements and 
the support they represent.” 

Three of the new CRCs were named 
as Tier 1 awards, worth $1.4 million 
paid out over seven years and are given 
to researchers acknowledged by their 
peers as world leaders in their fields. The 
list consists of Tom Hobman, CRC in 


RNA Viruses and Host Interactions; 
Evangelos Michelakis, CRC in Applied 
Molecular and Mitochondrial Medicine; 
and Yunjie Xu, CRC in Chirality and 
Chirality Recognition. 

Hobman, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Cell Biology whose research is 
geared toward understanding virus- 
host interactions so that novel anti- 
viral therapies can be developed, says 
viral infections pose a major health and 
economic burden on our society, and as 
such, research like his and that ofa group 
of researchers at the U of A’s Li Ka Shing 
Institute of Virology is essential. 

“Over the last two years, the Univer- 
sity of Alberta has been extraordinarily 
successful in attracting funding from the 
federal, provincial, private and biophar- 
maceutical sectors to support virus re- 
search,” said Hobman. “I am very grateful 
for the support from the CRC program 
and look forward to pursuing our studies 
in this fantastic research environment.” 


GGiam very grateful for the support from the CRC program 
and look forward to pursuing our studies in this fantastic 


research environment.” 


Tom Hobman 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
CONFERENCE SERVICES 


CONFERENCE CENTRE ALUMNI HOUSE CONFERENCE MANAGEMENT 
www ualberta.ca/conterenceservices 


Michelakis, a cardiologist in the De- 
partment of Medicine, researches how 
metabolism and mitochondria—the 
organelles within the cells that produce 
energy—are involved, causing cancer 
and pulmonary hypertension. 

Xu, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry who characterizes 
molecules that are not identical to their 
mirror images using highly specialized 
instruments and theoretical modeling, 
says her work would not be possible 
without the support of the U of A. 

“Lam most grateful for the outstand- 
ing services provided by the chemistry 
machine shop and for the strong sup- 


port of my colleagues and collaborators 
in the department,” she said. 

The remaining four new CRCs were 
named as Tier 2 CRC researchers, a title 
that comes with a $500,000 award to 
be paid out over five years and is given 
to emerging researchers, acknowledged 
by their peers as having the potential to 
lead in their field. The list consists of 
Sean Bagshaw, CRC in Critical Care 
Nephrology; Ken Butcher, CRC in 
Cerebrovascular Disease; Joel Dacks, 
CRC in Evolutionary Cell Biology; and 
Sarah Hughes, CRC in Cell Adhesion 
and Proliferation. 

Continued on page 3 
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Three visionaries to be honoured at fall convocation 


Folio Staff 


hree outstanding Canadi- 

ans will receive honorary 

degrees from the University 
of Alberta this November. 

“We are delighted to recognize 
the inspiring commitment of each of 
these individuals to ground-breaking 
research and positive social change. 
Our university's commitment to 
‘uplifting the whole people’ seeks 
both to develop the whole person and 
to engage the many communities we 
serve,” said 
U of A Chancellor Linda Hughes. 

The three recipients of the universi- 
ty’s highest honour will deliver addresses 
during convocation ceremonies at the 
Jubilee Auditorium Nov. 16 and 17. 

Chair of the Mental Health Com- 
mission of Canada, Michael Kirby has 
had a distinguished career as a public 
servant. As deputy clerk of the Privy 
Council from 1980 to 1983, he was 
deeply involved in the negotiations that 
led to the patriation of the Canadian 
Constitution and the adoption of the 


Charter of Rights. As chair of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Social Affairs, Science 
and Technology while serving on the 
Canadian Senate, he co-wrote the first- 
ever national report on mental health, 
mental illness and addiction. Kirby was 
also named an officer of the Order of 
Canada. He will receive an honorary 
doctor of laws degree Nov. 16. 

A celebrated athlete and a dedicated 
social innovator, Rick Hansen is best 
known in Canada and around the world 
as the Man In Motion. Winner of 19 
international wheelchair marathons, six 
Paralympic medals and nine gold medals 
at the 1982 Pan American Wheelchair 
Games, he then set out to make a dif 
ference in the lives of others. For two 
years, two months and two days, Hansen 
wheeled more than 40,000 kilometres 
through 34 countries, raising $26 million 
which was further leveraged to $246 
million and granted to spinal-cord injury 
research and accessibility initiatives. 
Twenty-five years later, he continues his 
quest for a healthy and inclusive world 
through the Rick Hansen Foundation. 
Hansen is a Companion of the Order of 
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(Left to right) Rick Hansen, Michael Kirby and Lawrence Chia-Huang Wang will receive 
honorary degrees during convocation ceremonies Nov. 16 and 17. 


Canada. Hansen will receive an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree Nov. 17. 

An educator and innovator, Law- 
rence Chia-Huang Wang has led the 
creation of international partnerships, 
sustainable development practices and 
economically vibrant rural communi- 
ties. Following his research on metabo- 
lism and cold tolerance in humans, he 
invented the Canadian Cold Buster 
bar and the Access bar, a patented 
“functional food” currently marketed 
in 12 countries. In 2000, he co-found- 
ed the U of A’s ECO—Ecological 


Conservancy Outreach—Fund to 


Find has science ‘adaptin’ to a new biology 


Quinn Phillips 
niversity of Alberta 
researcher Joel Dacks 
and two of his summer 

undergraduate students, 

Lael Barlow and Ga- 


briel Casey Francisco, have 


made a discovery that will 
mean textbooks need to be 
rewritten and cell biology 
researchers worldwide may 
have to revisit their old 
experiments. 

Inside every cell that 
isn’t bacterial is a “mem- 
brane trafficking system.” Joel Dacks 
It has long been known 
to have four protein 
complexes, called adaptins, which are all 
involved in moving things in, out and 
around the cell. Joel Dacks, in the De- 
partment of Cell biology in the U of A’s 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, along 
with University of Cambridge colleagues 
Jennifer Hirst and Margaret Robinson, 
has discovered there is a fifth adaptin. 
According to their research, it has been 
around for billions of years, but no one 
has been able to spot it. 

“What this does for cell biol- 


ogy is open up a whole new avenue of 
research,” said Dacks. “We thought there 
were four big players in the processes 
of how things got moyed around in 
the back half of the cell. There’s a fifth 
player on the field; we just 
couldn’t see it.” 
Understanding how 
trafficking works in cells 
is vital, because when 
something goes wrong in 
this system, oftentimes the 
result is disease. Muta- 
tions in genes involved in 
trafficking are implicated 
, | inanumber of neuro- 
degenerative disorders 
including Alzheimer’s, 
Huntington’s disease 
and Amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, also 
known as Lou Gehrig's disease. 
“We already have one disease 
where we know where this complex is 
involved,” said Dacks. It is called he- 
reditary spastic paraplegia, which causes 
increasing leg spasms and eventually loss 
of mobility. 
“More importantly, the drive behind 
the study is that to understand the 
diseased cell, we have to know what a 


healthy one really looks like. You need 


to understand the basic map of the cell 
to be able to identify how it has gone 
wrong, We have discovered a previously 
unrecognized major feature on that 
map.” 

Dacks says that this cellular machin- 
ery is widespread, not only in human 
cells but in plants, parasites and algae, 
meaning it is not only a general feature 
of many non-bacterial cells but also an 
ancient one. The more the researchers 
learn about this fifth adaptin, the more 
insight they'll be able to gain about the 
earliest events—the building of cells. 

Dacks thinks this discovery, pub- 
lished Oct. 11 in Public Library of Science 
Biology, could help many scientists an- 
swer questions that remain after research 
projects are completed. 

“Scientists have to build explana- 
tions using the pieces that they know 
exist. This may help to incorporate some 
observations that didn’t fit, because now 
you can explain things with five adaptin 
complexes, not four,” said Dacks. 

His research is funded by the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council. He is an Alberta Innovates 
Technology Futures new investiga- 
tor and the Canada Research Chair in 
Evolutionary Cell Biology. i 


Regetxdhrtic finds life ont Eartiiiereleeeneminiet thought 


The research team, led by U of A 
geomicrobiologist Kurt Konhauser, 
made their find by investigating a 
link between atmospheric oxygen 
levels and rising concentrations of 
chromium in the rock of ancient 
seabeds. 

“We suggest that the jump in 
chromium levels was triggered by the 
oxidation of the mineral pyrite (fool’s 
gold) on land,” said Konhauser. 

Pyrite oxidation is a simple chemi- 
cal process driven by two things: 
bacteria and oxygen. The researchers 
say this proves that oxygen levels in 
Earth’s atmosphere increased dra- 
matically during that time. 

“Aerobic bacteria broke down 


the pyrite, which released acid that dissolved rocks and 
soils into a cocktail of metals, including chromium,” says 
Konhauser. “The minerals were then carried to the oceans 


by the run-off of rain water. 


de Clot 
Acidic waste water from mining sites can 


support the same oxygen using bacterial life that 


appeared on Earth 2.48 billion years ago. 


Continued from page 1 


“Our examination of the ancient 
seabed data shows the chromium 
levels increased significantly 2.48 bil- 


gives us a new date for the Great 
Oxidation Event, the time when the 
atmosphere first had oxygen.” 

The rising levels of atmospheric 
oxygen fostered the development of 
new bacteria species, and Konhauser 
says that, following the evolution- 
ary path back to that first oxygen- 
breathing life form on land, our 
ancestors started off in a pool of 
highly acidic water. 

The researchers say the modern 
analogue for that first primitive 
oxygen-dependent life form on 


Earth is still with us. 
“The same bacterial life forms are alive and well today, 
living off pyrite and settling in the highly acidic waste wa- 


ters of mining sites the world over,” said Konhauser. 


lion years ago,” said Konhauser. “This | 


help with rehabilitation and eco-man- 
agement of the Upper Yangtze River 
in China. Wang is an elected fellow 

of the Royal Society of Canada and 

a recipient of the Friendship Award, 
the highest honour the government of 
China bestows upon foreign experts. 
He will receive an honorary doctor of 
science degree Novy. 17.8 


Town hall 
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Samarasekera noted that student 
input was directly involved in the 
revamping of the university’s website. 
These changes, she said, make it easier 
for students and prospective students to 
navigate their way around the univer- 
sity’s online environment, and are only 
the beginning of further plans for the 
university's Internet presence. 

“Our vision is to have a web environ- 
ment that leads all Canadian post-sec- 
ondary institutions,” she said. 

Of the newly opened Centennial 
Centre for Interdisciplinary Science, 
Samarasekera spoke of the promise and 
potential that the building holds in “the 
ground breaking ways that we are going 
to deliver science education.” She said 
the building has helped recruit both 
students and researchers alike who came 
to the U of A because “they could sense 
the potential” that the building offers. 


6 6 Our vision is to have a 
web environment that 
leads all Canadian post- 
secondary institutions.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


Samarasekera also covered queries on 
everything from the tuition differential 
for international students to the dispar- 
ity in tuition between the university 
and Quebec-based institutions and the 
creation of greater opportunities for 
deserving international undergraduate 
students. She thanked the contribu- 
tors for their thoughtful questions and 
sought to provide answers that met 
students’ expectations. 

Samarasekera sought to assuage any 
concerns of students by describing the 
U of A’s proactive approach to meeting 
a balanced budget during economic un- 
certainty while maintaining the level of 
quality students expect. She responded 
to other questions regarding how a 
university degree prepares students for 
success ina given field, even in the face of 
uncertain economic future. 

“By virtue of getting a university de- 
gree, you have already recession-proofed 
yourself,” she said, stating that recent 
statistics noted more than 300,000 
jobs created for people with university 
degrees eclipsed the loss of 200,000 jobs 
for people without degrees. “That's not 
to say that it’s going to be easy to find 
ajob, but you haye to know that the 
investment you made is already going to 
be standing you in good stead.” Wi 
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First Bocock chair ready to get his hands dirty 


Michel Proulx 


gricultural and environ- 

mental research at the 

University of Alberta 
received a major boost as the first 
Bocock Chair in Agriculture and the 
Environment started his new duties 
earlier this month. 

William Shotyk, an internation- 
ally renowned soil and water scientist, 
plans to develop a world-class centre 
at the U of A for agricultural and 
environmental research and teaching, 
emphasizing chemical transformations 
at the water-air-soil interface. 

“Soil is where the action is,” says 
Shotyk, who specializes in environ- 
mental pollution by heavy metals. 
“Consider the discussion about 
oilsands, heavy metals and water qual- 
ity... there are basic questions about 
what’s actually in the water, how much 
is associated with soil particles and 
how much is really dissolved in the 
water and accessible to organisms. The 
molecular transformations of elements 
between environmental compartments 
are in urgent need of study.” 


Shotyk spent the last decade 
as professor at the University of 
Heidelberg where he was also the 
director of the Institute of Environ- 
mental Geochemistry. He and his 
research team studied the natural and 
anthropogenic geochemical cycles 
of trace elements and used ice cores 
from the Canadian Arctic as archives 
of global environmental change. Prior 
to that, he spent a dozen years at the 
University of Berne, developing the 
use of peat bogs worldwide as archives 
of environmental pollution and 
climate change. 


4 4 Soil is where the action is.” 
William Shotyk 


His research at the U of A will 
examine the linkage between agri- 
cultural practices and greenhouse 
gas emissions, eutrophication of 
wetlands, landscape homogenization, 
loss of biodiversity, soil erosion and 
issues in water management. Using 
the structure and function of natural 


University awarded a record 17 CRCs 


Bagshaw, a professor in the Division 
of Critical Care Medicine, has begun 
a program of investigation to better 
understand and improve the delivery of 
acute dialysis to sick patients requiring 
support in an intensive care unit. He 
says he is thankful the university recog- 
nizes the importance of research in this 
new area of study. 

“The U of A has been a strong aul- 
vocate and enabler for the development 
and expansion of my research program.” 

Butcher, a neurologist in the 
Department of Medicine, is looking to 
further recent research discoveries that 
found that the use of imaging technol- 
ogy to generate a picture of brain blood 
flow can help doctors make better deci- 
sions when it comes to treating strokes. 

Dacks, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Cell Biology, says the mandate 
of his CRC is to apply computational 
techniques and billions of years of 
microbial genomics to find out how 
human membrane-trafficking compart- 
ments and cells evolved. 

“Not only are my colleagues helpful 
and supportive generally, but we have 
such a research strength in cell biology 
and in membrane-trafficking, and 
associated organelles in particular, that 
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Congratulations to Scott Delinger whose name was 

- drawn as part of folio’s Oct. 7 “Are You a Winner?" 

e correctly identified the photo in question 

- as being a window on the side of the chapel behind St. 
ollege. For his correct identification, Delinger 
stainless-steel coffee mark and an impressive — 


one of those much-anticipated 
Centre for Interdisciplinary Science pens that con- 
e building's terrazzo floors. To win the pen, 
simply identify where the object pictured is located and email 
your answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, Oct. 
14, and you will be entered into the draw, 
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i has won a 
of 
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tain a map 
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o os this week is 


it forms a critical mass for intellectual 
interaction,” said Dacks. “My work 

is very much evolutionary and so we 
benefit greatly from working with the 
molecular cell biologists who look at 
the same systems but in completely 
ditterent ways.” 


if 6 | wanted to work at one 
of the top universities in 
Canada. Being a part of 
the excellent research 
environment in the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry 
has been instrumental 
in the success of my 
research so far.” 


Sarah Hughes 


Sarah Hughes, a professor in the De- 
partment of Medicine, researches the 
molecular mechanisms that link polar- 
ity and proliferation in cancerous cells, 
specifically why the loss ofa certain 
tumour suppressor leads to tumours 
in the brain and spinal cord. To do her 


ecosystems as a guide, the long-term 
objectives of his research will lead to 

a better understanding of how to sus- 
tainably manage our natural resources, 
maintain productive ecosystems and 
foster human health. 

Shotyk will have all the tools 
needed to look at those issues in a 
systematic way with the construction 
of a new clean lab. The lab is being 
designed to study the cycling and 
transformations of trace metals in 
soils, water, air, manures and plants 
from both agricultural and natural 
ecosystems. The lab will be a state-of 
the-art analytical facility, the first of 
its kind in North America, and one 
of only two in the world to combine 
colloid and particle separation with 
trace element and Pb isotope analysis. 
The lab is scheduled to be completed 
by October 2012. 

Shotyk is originally from On- 
tario and is cross-appointed between 
the Department of Renewable Resources 
in the Faculty of Agricultural, Life & 
Environmental Sciences and the Depart- 
ment of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences 
in the Faculty of Science. Hi 


Continued from page 1 


research effectively, Hughes says com- 
ing to Edmonton made sense. 

“T wanted to work at one of the top 
universities in Canada,” she said, “Being 
a part of the excellent research environ- 
ment in the Faculty of Medicine & 


Dentistry has been instrumental in the - 
success of my research so far.” 


Janet Elliott, CRC in Thermo- 
dynamics, and Brian Rowe, CRC in 
Evidence-Based Emergency Medicine 
and Health Outcomes, had their Tier 2 
chairs advanced to Tier 1. 

Tier 1 renewals include Janine 
Brodie, CRC in Political Economy and 
Social Governance; Kerry Courneya, 
CRC in Physical Activity and Cancer; 
Wolfgang Jaeger, CRC in Cluster 
Science; and Stephen Norris, CRC in 
Scientific Literacy. 

Tier 2 renewals include Heather 
Coleman, CRC in Imperial Russian 
History; Cressida Heyes, CRC in Phi- 
losophy of Gender and Sexuality; Patrick 
MacDonald, CRC in Islet Biology; 
Bernard Thébaud, CRC in Lung De- 
velopment, Injury and Repair; and Paul 
Veugelers, CRC in Population Health. 

The U of A now has 94 CRCs (43 
Tier 1 and 51 Tier 2) with a total value 
this year of $13.7 million. 
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University flu 
Folio Staff 


niversity Wellness Services, 

working closely with the 

Faculty of Nursing, the 
Faculty of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 
Sciences and Human Resource Services, 
will hold an influenza vaccination “blitz” 
for all U of A students and staff again 
this year. 

“We don’t expect any surprises this 
year,” said Kevin Friese, assistant director 
at the University Health Centre. “It is 
just going to be a standard seasonal influ- 
enza shot designed to protect against the 
common influenza strains that are being 
expected to make the rounds this year.” 

This year’s flu shot dates and loca- 
tions are as follows: 

e North Campus, Tuesday, Oct. 25 to 
Friday, Oct. 28 from 9.a.m.—3:30 p.m. 
Registration on the main floor of SUB 

e Campus Saint-Jean, Wednesday, 
Noy. 2 from 10 a.m.—3 p.m. at the 
Grand Salon, Pavillon Lacerte. 

e Enterprise Square, Thursday, Nov. 
3 from 10 a.m.—3 p.m. at the Blue Room 


(located north of Rutherford Bookstore) 


HAVE YOUR SAY 


folio Readership Survey 


To take the survey now, go to 


In an effort-to ensure folio is meeting the needs of its 
readership, we are asking for just a few moments of your 


time to fill out a 10 question readership survey. 


Your participation in this survey is entirely voluntary. 
The results will be reported as statistical totals only— 


individuals will not be identified. 


payiddns 


William Shotyk is the inaugural Bocock Chair in Agriculture and the Environment. 


‘blitz’ is back 


e Augustana Campus will be holding 
a public influenza vaccination clinic 
Thursday, Noy. 24. All Augustana 
students and staff are welcome to attend, 
along with anyone from the community. 

The University Health Centre (2- 
200 SUB) is expecting to offer influenza 
shots onsite starting after Oct. 31. The 
centre will not offer in-house influenza 
shots in the clinic during the North 
Campus Clinic. 

The clinics will be open only to 
students and staff but not to family 
members. Public clinics run by Alberta 
Health Services will again open across 
the province and be available to every 
Alberta resident. 

Staff and students will be asked to 
identity themselves (e.g, ONEcard or 
equivalent) before receiving the vae- 
cination, as well as providing an Alberta 
health care number (or the equivalent). 

For more information about these 
clinics, seasonal influenza, tips on how 
to protect yourself and your family and 
links to public flu clinics in the Edmon- 
ton area, go to www.albertahealthser- 


vices.ca/influenza.asp. Bt 


By participating, your name will be entered into a draw fora 


number of prizes, including a prized Butterdome butter dish. 


https://www.surveymonkey.com/s/UniversityofAlberta 


“uplifting the whole people” 


be 
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| take a year-long administrative leave starting July 


| Ferguson-Pell, who is in his first term as dean of 


The Collective Memory Project: Responses to Eugenics in Alberta, runs Oct. 23-Nov. 23 at Extension Gallery in Enterprise Square. 


Making others feel welcome to 


be chief job of acting provost 


arl Amrhein has decided to stand for 

athird term as the university's pro- 

vost and vice-president (academic). : 
Prior to the end of his second term, Amrhein will “7 


E2012. 
Taking over the role as provost and vice- 
president (academic) for the university is Martin 


the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine. 
Ferguson-Pell came to the University of Al- 

berta in 2007 from University College London. 

His background is in biomedical engineering 


A ll a 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 


and he is a registered clinical scientist. He has extensive experience working in 
clinical-academic settings developing engineering solutions to overcome barriers 
experienced by people with physical disabilities. 

Although he says his time has been splintered with his duties as dean, 
Ferguson-Pell says he has never enjoyed research more. 

“T think that the U of A is by far the most collegial university I have been as- 


| sociated with and I’ve found that while working at the U of A I have been more 


| Edmonton on March 26-27, 2012. University administration will be seeking 


productive than anywhere else I’ve worked,” he says. Along with his research 
team, Ferguson-Pell recently began equipping the Rehabilitation Robotics Lab 
at the Edmonton Clinic Health Academy. “T believe the collegiality, the positive 
focus the university has and the faculty and administrative structure, which are 
relatively streamlined compared to many other universities, are the main reasons 
why Lam so passionate about my research here. These are some of the attributes 
at the U of A that we don’t celebrate enough.” 

As for his upcoming role as provost and vice-president (academic), Fergu- 
son-Pell says his mission is to stay the course, and he is excited about some of the 


prospects of the new job, including assimilating a host of new deans set to join 
| the U of A in 2012. 


“Tc is important that they feel welcomed to the university, that they're up to 
speed and that they are fully supported in their roles, and that central adminis- 
tration is ready to back them as they develop plans for and with their respective 
faculties,” said Ferguson-Pell. “I feel if I can help the new deans really get ac- 
quainted with the university and make sure the things they want to do are start- 
ing to move forward by the time Carl comes back, I'll have made an impact.” 

Ferguson-Pell says he will be taking the helm at the provost’s office just 
after a newly struck Provost and Vice-President (Academic) Portfolio Review 
Committee reports recommendations concerning the function and role of the 
provost’s portfolio. 


“The focus of the review of the provost’s office would look more closely at 
how the administrative functions of the provost’s office best serve the university 
and will also look at the balance between the immediate operational issues of 
the office and the strategic issues we are trying to take forward for the university 
| asa whole,” he said. “The committee will provide advice on how to balance roles 
within central administration, and identify things we can change to ensure that 
| we are best positioned to deliver the University’s Academic Plan, on target and 
| on time. 

“Carl, President Indira Samarasekera and myself will look at the committee’s 
recommendations and identify some of the things that would be appropriate me 
to take forward during the year Carl is away. I feel, at least, what I'll be expected 


to do is to help start get the recommendations into place.” Bi 


Dissecting the job of provost 


| President Indira Samarasekera will be striking a Provost and Vice-Presi- 

| dent (Academic) Portfolio Review Committee to review how the provost's 

| portfolio advances initiatives and strategies. Each of the vice-presidential 

| portfolios undergoes a periodic independent review. The committee will be 
chaired by the president and vice-chancellor of the University of Saskatch- 

| ewan, Peter McKinnon. Additional committee members include Dame Alison 

| Richard, former vice-chancellor of Cambridge University; Martha Crago, 

| vice-president (research) at Dalhousie University; and Adel Sedra, dean 
of engineering at the University of Waterloo. The committee will meet in 


| input from the community for this review in the near future. 
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Hard work by many help university through 
Tri-Agency Financial Monitoring Review 


Lorne Babiuk, vice-president (research) 

he university has now received the final report 

from the Tri-Agency Financial Monitoring 

Review, which took place in October 2010. I 
am pleased to advise that the review of our financial and 
administrative framework for the management of research 
grants and awards had a very positive outcome. The report 
highlighted the significant progress the university has made 
in the implementation and use of a decentralized manage- 
ment control framework since the last review in 2005. 
Several aspects of the framework were noted in the report, 
including: i) extensive and comprehensive training; ii) clearly 
defined roles and responsibilities of key stakeholders; iii) 
Research Services Office grant administration specialists in 
the Research Facilitation Offices located within the faculties; 
and iy) multi-faceted oversight processes at all organizational 
levels involved in the administration of grant funds, includ- 
ing independent assessment by our Internal Audit Services. 

This positive outcome is the result of diligent work by 

hundreds of people across the university over a number of 
years, and I would like to express my personal thanks to 
everyone who contributed their time, expertise and energy, 
which led to this successful review. Only a sustained effort 
over along period of time can make this kind of outcome 
possible, and the investment in its research administrative 


the open door 


infrastructure by the university in the last decade is making 
a significant contribution towards successfully achieving its 
goals. 

While the overall monitoring review was positive, a 
number of areas were also identified that need further atten- 
tion in order to improve our financial and administrative 
controls related to research. The follow up in these areas 
is being handled by a number of working groups, coordi- 
nated by Michael Walesiak, associate director of RSO. The 
Research Facilitation Offices, faculty and departmental 
research administrators, researchers and administrators in 
central units will be key partners in working to address the 
areas that need improvement. To assist with this follow up, 
associate deans (research) and research facilitators have been 
provided with copies of the final report. The forthcoming 
PeopleSoft Financials 9.1 upgrade will also enable the uni- 
versity to enhance its administration of research funding. 

Many people contributed to the successful review 
and they are to be congratulated for their efforts, and 
thanked for their commitment to the ongoing im- 
provement of the management of research funds at the 
University of Alberta. Bi 


University launches community newsletter 


Michael Brown 

he University of Alberta 

launched a community 

e-newsletter Oct. 14 
designed to better engage and inform 
neighbourhoods adjacent to the uni- 
versity about upcoming events, activi- 
ties, and initiatives at the U of A. 

“We're pleased to now have this 

communiqué that we use actively to 


say ‘come join us,” said Anastasia Lim, 
executive director with University 
Relations. “Ifyou want a timely and 
quick snapshot of what is happening on 
campus, this newsletter will have it.” 
Besides a list of campus events and 
the latest updates on projects the 
UofA has ongoing in the neighbour- 
hood or slated for the campus, this 
digital newsletter will feature faculty and 


staff who live in neighbouring communi- 


ties, profile U of A projects that benefit 
communities, and highlight some of the 
more prominent news stories. 

The newsletter coincides with 
the tentative November launch of 
a revamped community relations 
website designed to make it easier for 
stakeholders to find information and 
timely updates. 

To sign up for the newsletter go to 


hetp://bit.ly/n6TkQ7. 


producing cyclotron. 


international airport. 


and provide feedback. 


Balmoral open house Oct. 26 


The University of Alberta is holding a Balmoral Open House for the Belgravia 
community on Wednesday, Oct. 26, at the Saville Community Sports Centre 
to bring local residents up to date about the university's plans for repurposing 
the Balmoral Curling Club into a research and academic space for an isotope- 


A cyclotron facility on South Campus would play an important part in the 
production of medical isotopes that are crucial for the diagnosis of cancer and | 
heart disease. The half-life of the isotopes is six hours, which makes the facil- 
ity’s repurposing on South Campus an exceptional advantage, as it is near the 
LRT, which provides convenient access to local hospitals and, eventually, the 


The open house will cover a number of topics including what a cyclotron is, 
the university's plans for the cyclotron, how medical isotope research benefits 
our community, as well as introduce community members to researchers and 
government partners of the project. All materials presented at the open house 
will be posted to the community relations website for neighbours to review 
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In the Oct. 7 issue of folio, we mistakenly used a photo 
of the Edmonton Clinic in a sustainability story about the Ed- 
monton Clinic Health Academy. We apologize for the error. 


| | www.ualberta.ca/ 
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New urban traffic safety chair keeps transportation group moving along 


Jen Reid 


ontinued growth is having 

a massive impact on the 

way people move around 
Edmonton. To help ensure travel is 
safe, the Faculty of Engineering has es- 
tablished a research chair in urban traf- 
fic safety, held by Karim El-Basyouny. 

Funded by the City of Edmonton 
and the University of Alberta, the 
position is the only one of its kind 
in North America and focuses on 
traffic safety issues in urban environ- 
ments. El-Basyouny’s appointment is 
part of a movement in the Depart- 
ment of Civil and Environmental 
Engineering to bolster its transporta- 
tion engineering group. 

A few years ago, the U of A trans- 
portation engineering discipline con- 
sisted of one professor with single-digit 
graduate enrolment. Today, a team 
of four faculty members supports 28 
graduate students— including nine in 
pursuit of PhDs—and rising interest at 
an undergraduate level. Encouraged by 
the long-term support from the public 
and private sector, the group now 
offers eight graduate courses, biweekly 
seminars and an annual symposium, 
marking the U of A as home to one of 
the most competitive graduate trans- 
portation programs in Canada. 


El-Basyouny, a recent import from 
the University of British Columbia and 
the City of Edmonton’s office of traffic 
safety, served as principal investiga- 
tor on a recent project to examine the 
impact reduced speed limits would have 
on safety levels in six Edmonton com- 
munities. When he learned the Faculty 
of Engineering was looking for some- 
one to head up the Urban Traffic Safety 
chair, he jumped at the opportunity. 

“T viewed it as an ideal job at an 
ideal time,” said El Basyouny. “The 
prospect of working at a renowned 
research institute to develop signifi- 
cant research within my own area of 
expertise and help rebuild the U of A’s 
transportation program to be a leader 
both nationally and internationally 
was very appealing. The reputation of 
the engineering school and the qual- 
ity of the transportation faculty at the 
U of A were compelling reasons for 
me to accept the position.” 

The collaboration between the 
municipal government and the 
U of A extends beyond the creation 
of the research chair to a world-class 
field operation on Whitemud Drive, 
which puts U of A research into real- 
world situations for assessment. 

The Whitemud project is being led 
by Tony Qiu, who was the first of the 


current professors to join the transpor- 


66 The prospect of working at a renowned research institute to develop significant research 
within my own area of expertise and help rebuild the U of A’s transportation program to be a 
leader both nationally and internationally was very appealing.” 


Karim El-Basyouny 


tation group in 2007. Qiu uses his focus 


Roger Cheng, chair of the Depart- 


on monitoring systems, simulations and ment of Civil and Environmental 


new algorithms to predict and optimize 
the flow and safety of traffic, improy- 
ing mobility throughout the roadway 
network. 

An experienced traffic engineer who 
has worked in California and British 
Columbia, Amy Kim joins the group 
from the University of California 
Berkeley, where she investigated strate- 
gies for traffic flow management in the 
aviation system, as well as for freeways. 
Her work evaluates how transportation 
systems operate, using economics and 
traffic theory principles. 

Completing the team is Alireza 
Bayat, whose influence on transporta- 
tion engineering comes through his 
experience with design, modeling and 
testing of transportation-related tools 
and materials. His diverse knowledge of 
pavement, trenchless construction and 
geotechnical applications provides an 
understanding of the material elements 
relevant to transportation engineers. 


Federal government joins search for a better weld 


Brian Murphy 


new federal funding 


program will help the 
University of Alberta’s Ca- 


nadian Centre for Welding and Joining 
explore new technologies to keep 
Canadian manufacturers competitive 
in the worldwide competition to supply 
oilsands developers with the machinery 
and services they require. 

The $1.5 million Alberta Metal 
Fab Innovation Program, funded by 
Western Economic Diversification, 
was announced Oct. 13. 

The Canadian Centre for Welding 
and Joining was set up last year and 
operates as part of the Department of 
Chemical and Materials Engineering, 
The centre’s focus is on the science 
behind welding and finding new ef- 
ficiencies for the industry. 

Associate professor Patricio Men- 
dez, director of the welding centre, says 
the importance of innovation for the 
industry can’t be overstated. “There's a 
shortage of skilled welders in Western 
Canada so, with this funding, we will 
test the newest joining equipment and 
welding techniques to help companies 
keep up with the workload and invest 
in the best emerging technologies that 
suit their particular needs.” 


The oilsands has a big appetite for 


fabricated metal and machinery, he said. 

“The oilsands are an extremely abra- 
sive environment. Eyerything—from 
the giant scoops that do the digging, the 
heavy dump trucks that carry the loads 
and the specialty metal alloys that are 
used in the processing plants—wears 
out and requires specialty welding 
equipment to repair and replace it.” 

The goal of program also includes 
helping Canadian companies expand 
their services. “Not only do companies 
have to make better welds with the 
newest equipment, but they also have 
to work on new metals that they ve 


never worked with before and do it ata 
competitive price,” said Mendez. 

To help busy small and medium 
manufacturers adapt to new welding 
and joining technologies, the program 
buys new equipment that Mendez and 
his U of A students put to the test. 

“We go beyond the sales and 
marketing information provided by 
the makers of welding equipment,” 
said Mendez. “Welding firms need 
engineering information about a new 
piece of equipment; they need to know 
if it will work for them on the metals 
they use and in the conditions in which 


they operate.” Mi 


Engineering, is optimistic that this 
strengthened focus on transportation 
research can provide effective solutions. 
“The creation of the research chair 


provides not only the needed expertise 
in the area of traffic safety, but also the 
critical mass, both in faculty members 
and graduate students, to support a 
strong and sustainable transportation 


program at the U of A,” he said. i 


Bev Betkowski 


commitment to helping 

Aboriginal colleges 

crack the 
books has earned a 
coveted honour for the 
University of Alberta’s 
libraries team. 

Vice-provost Ernie 
Ingles, director of the 
U of A’s School of Li- 
brary and Information 
Studies, was recently 
awarded an honorary 
degree from the Red a 
Crow Community Col- Brae tngles 
lege, commemorating 
the strong partnership between the 
two post-secondary institutions. 
Presented during the college’s 

25th anniversary celebrations on™ 
the Kainai reserve in southern 
Alberta, the honour extended to 
Ingles reflects the excellent work- 


ing relationship between the two 

| schools and their respective libraries, 
| notably the First Nations Informa- 

| tion Connection. 

| “While I am personally flattered 

| to receive such an honour, it really 

| ison behalf of a tremendous team 

| at the U of A,” Ingles said. “We 
continue to work closely with our 
colleagues in Red Crow Com- 
munity College and other First 
Nations communities to ensure that 
members of their communities have 
access to the tremendous library 
resources at the U of A and through- 
out the network.” 

First Nations Information 
Connection, launched in 2008, is a 
provincial library network developed 
and administered by the U of A. It 
gives First Nations colleges across 
Alberta online access to their own 
collections and a wide selection of 
culturally significant academic mate- 
rials shared by other post-secondary 


Aboriginal colleges and U of A 
united by books 


institutions in the province. 

The network was built in response 
to a need to help Aboriginal col- 
leges gain access a variety of regularly 
updated online resources, including 
ee digitized photographs 
and artifacts, historical 
and scientific informa- 
tion, Aboriginal-themed 
e-books and other 
academic research ma- 


terials. Several partners 
joined with the UofA 
to support the project, | 
including the Online 


Computer Library Cen- | 
tre, Nexen Inc., Alberta | 
Advanced Education | 
and Technology, Sun Microsystems | 
of Canada Inc. and SirsiDynix. | 

The initiative allows students and | 
faculty in six First Nations colleges 
to take full advantage of extensive 
collections, such as the Lois Hole 
Campus Alberta Digital Library and 
The Alberta Library, a consortium 
of 290 member libraries that work to 
promote barrier-free access to infor- 
mation, ideas and culture. 

The First Nations Information 


Connection portal helped connect 


some of the colleges not only to what 
was already in their collections, but | 
also added to the wealth of material 
available beyond their own walls, | 
said Mary-Jo Romaniuk, acting chief 
librarian for the U of A. | 
“It doesn’t matter what material | 
you have ifyou can’t access it, and | 
by helping the colleges build tech- 
nological structures and support, | 
they can provide a better experience | 
for their students, including those 
who transition to the University 
of Alberta,” Romaniuk said. “We 
value the contributions of our | 
Aboriginal communities, their 
students and their ways of knowing 


and learning, and as a library we are 
proud to support them.” i 


PharmD 
program 


approved 


Mary Mcintyre 


Iberta’s first doctor of 
pharmacy degree program 
will launch soon in the 
Faculty of Pharmacy and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Sciences. 
The PharmD degree is a clinical 
doctorate degree, unlike the PhD 
that focuses on research, It serves 
to recognize advanced education in 
patient care and will focus on several 
areas that include the background and 
clinical skills required for the provi- 
sion of optimal patient-centred care, 
preparation for pharmacists’ increased 
scope of practise, additional prescribing 
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authority and contributions to team- 
based care. 

“We are extremely pleased and 
excited about receiving final approval 
to offer the doctor of pharmacy degree 
program at the University of Alberta,” 
said James Kehrer, dean of the faculty. 
“This new program will graduate 
pharmacists educated to a higher level, 
with more experience in team-based 
collaborative care, positioning them 
to take on the evolving expectations 
of pharmacists upon graduation. This 
includes producing a more confident 
graduate who will practise the full 
scope of pharmacy in various patient- 
care settings, including immunizations, 

is ; < 
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prescribing, ordering lab tests and other 
patient-centred activities that will 
improye the safety and effectiveness of 
how patients use their medications. 

“The degree also gives the fac- 
ulty the ability to award an academic 
credential that appropriately recognizes 
the extensive education pharmacists 
now receive and will put the University 
of Alberta on par with other pharmacy 
programs in Canada and the United 
States.” 

Faculty students who graduate in 
2013 will be the first group with the 
option to apply for the PharmD pro- 
gram and plans also include placement 
for up to 10 practicing pharmacists 


ia Wr bee se pe u 


program,” said Kehrer. 


maceutical Sciences provides a PharmD 
Fact Sheet at www.pharm.ualberta.ca 


under Quick Links. In 


for September 2014. The faculty has 
started to work on the course content 
and will soon start the process of deter- 
mining who will lead and deliver the 
one-year program. 

The program has been 20 years in 
the making, from the initial concept 
to University of Alberta Board-of 
Governors approval in 2010 and now 
provincial approyal. “This has been a 
long process, but I am excited about 
the approval and what it means for our 


The Faculty of Pharmacy and Phar- 
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Where the need for meat meets the need for speed 


Brian Murphy 


meat-eating dinosaur that 

terrorized its plant-eating 
g 

neighbours in South 


America was a lot deadlier than first 


thought, a University of Alberta 
researcher has found. 

Carnotaurus, a seven-metre-long 
eating machine, had a huge tail muscle 
that U of A paleontology graduate stu- 
dent Scott Persons says made it one of 
the fastest running hunters of its time. 

Persons made a trip to a Los Angeles 
museum for a close look at a moulded 
copy of a Carmotaurus skeleton. “The 
caudofemoralis (tail) muscle had a ten- 
don attached to the dinosaur’s upper leg 
bones,” said Persons. “The combination 
of the muscle size and tendon would 
have given Carnotaurus sturdy legs a 
highly energized forward motion.” 

In earlier research, Persons found 
a similar tail muscle and leg-power 
combination in the iconic predator 


Tyrannosaurus Rex. “Up until then, 
many dinosaur researchers thought 7: 
rex’s huge tail might simply have served 
as a teeter-totter-like counterweight to 
its huge, heavy head,” said Persons. 

Persons’ examination of Car- 
notaurus tail showed that along its 
length, long rib-like bones could have 
supported a huge muscle. Persons used 
computer simulations to model the cau- 
dofemoralis muscle and says the heavy 
bone structure along the tail presented 
one drawback. “The tail was rigid, mak- 
ing it difficult for the hunter to make 
quick, fluid turns.” 

“Imagine yourself as a small plant- 
eating dinosaur on the floodplains 
of prehistoric Argentina, and you 
are unlucky enough to find yourself 
being charged by a hungry Carnotau- 
rus,” Persons says. “Your best bet is 
to make a lot of quick turns, because 
you couldn’t beat Carnotaurus ina 
straight sprint.” 

The study also shows that the 


specialized tail of Carnotaurus did not 
appear overnight. Rather, the research 


documents an evolving sequence of 


tail shapes beginning ugg 
in smaller and < 
more 

ancient 
South American predators. Persons’ ob- 
servation challenges previous theories 
that Carnotaurus was most closely 
related to large carnivorous dinosaurs 
from outside South America. 

Carnotaurus, a distinctive look- 
ing meat-eating dinosaur because 
of the two horns on its forehead, is 
getting a lot of media attention, says 
Persons. “It was featured in the Dis- 
ney movie Dinosaur, and it appear- 
ing in the current television series 
Terra Nova, which is airing this fall,” 
said Persons. 

Persons published these findings 
in PLoS ONE on Oct. 14 with super- 
visor Philip Currie, a paleontology 
professor at the U of A. Wi 


6 imagine yourself 
as a small plant- 
eating dinosaur on the 
floodplains of prehistoric 
Argentina, and you are 
unlucky enough to find 
yourself being charged by 
a hungry Carnotaurus.” 
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Scott Persons ~ 


The Carnotaurus’ huge tail 
muscle made it one of the 
fastest hunters of its time. 
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Aboriginal communities adopt substance-abuse program developed with the U of A 


Raquel Maurier 


customized substance 
abuse program developed 
by the Alexis Nakota 


Sioux Nation and the University of 
Alberta has now been permanently 
implemented in pi aa oe 


the community’s 
school, with 

the Aboriginal 
organization tak- = 
ing over funding 
responsibilities 
for the initiative. 

The pro- 
gram has been 
so successful that it was officially 
expanded into schools in Hobbema 
this fall as well. 

Lola Baydala, an associate professor 
of pediatrics in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry, and colleague Fay Fletch- 
er, an associate professor in the Faculty 
of Extension, worked with people in the 
community to find a strong program 


that would meet their needs. 

After the program, known as Nimi 
Icinohabi, was offered for three years, 
thanks to funding from various agen- 
cies, the Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation 
decided to permanently implement 
the program in their school cur- 

pees §riculum this 

_ fall. The First 

= Nation has 
taken over the 

. funding and 
continuation of 
- the program. 

: Several years 
ago, Baydala 
was working as 
a pediatrician in the local Alexis Na- 
kota school, providing developmen- 
tal and educational assessments of 
children in the community. Leaders 
and elders there noted they needed a 
substance abuse prevention program 
due to the high prevalence of fetal 
alcohol spectrum disorder. They ap- 
proached Baydala and the University 


Open at 7:30 a.m. 
weekdays for breakfast. 
Have your early 


of Alberta to see if they could work 
together to develop an FASD preven- 
tion program as part of an overall 
substance abuse prevention strategy 
for the community. 

Baydala worked with colleagues 
at the university and decided to start 
her research with a literature review in 
an effort to find successful substance 
abuse prevention programs that had 
evidence to prove their effectiveness. 
Baydala presented the program to 
community leaders and elders, who 
embraced the idea. Baydala and her 
colleagues received funding from 
various agencies throughout the life 
of the project — the Alberta Centre 
for Child, Family & Community 
Research, the Canadian Institutes for 
Health Research, and Alberta Health 
Services. The funding was used to 
culturally adapt the program, evaluate 
its effectiveness with First Nations 
children, deliver the program for a 
total of three years, and then expand 
the program to Hobbema schools. 


The three-year program was deliy- 
ered grades 3 to 5, and again in junior 
high in grades 6 to 8. The program has 
four main components: knowledge of 
substances and their harmful effects; 
substance abuse-resistance skills train- 
ing, which teaches kids how to say no 
to drugs or alcohol; self-management, 
which teaches children how to deal 
with their anxiety and fear when saying 
no, and social skills that focus on how 
to make positive choices, 


Sherry Letendre, Nimi Icinoha- 


bi facilitator and research assistant for 
the Nakota Heritage Project in the 
Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation educa- 
tion department, is confident the 
program will have a domino effect, 
where each new generation will teach 
its children the skills learned in this 
program about their culture. 

“The elders who supported this 
program valued the fact their Nakota 
way of being was incorporated into the 


program, because it ie honouring who 


we are as a people,” says Letendre. 


@ Weekend brunches 
open at 3:30 a.m. 


« Warm, homey 
surroundings showcasing 
local artists 


“ Great desserts 


10912-88 Avenue 
Phone: 780-433-1317 
www.highleveldiner.com 


Voted Edmonton's Best Breakfast & Brunch 
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morning meeting and still 
get to work on time! 


& Vegetarian & 
celiac friendly 


& Healthy, hearty food 
using local ingredients 


é Turkey Tuesdays 
> Ukrainian Thursdays 


: Prime Rib Sunday Dinner 
“ City View 


Above: Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation education director Liz Letendre (right) speaking to 
an audience after Lola Baydala’s naming ceremony. Left: Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation 
Elementary Nimi Icinohabi (life skills training) manual cover. 

realtor specializing in west and 


southwest Edmonton 


Da wrant * Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
* Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
* Bilingual in English and Spanish 


+ 26 years as successful residential 
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Killam professor devoted to excellence in teaching 


Richard Cairney 


petroleum engineering professor 
A= been awarded a Killam Annual 
Professorship in recognition of his 
outstanding achievements in teaching. And it’s no 
surprise, judging by the passion Tayfun Babadagli 
has for teaching 
“Eyen if it’s just one student sitting there in 
front of you, I enjoy teaching,” said Babadagli, 
who teaches in the Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering's School of Mining 
and Petroleum Engineering. “Teaching is devo- 
tion. It’s like being a medical doctor—you take an 
oath. If someone asks you a question, you have to 
answer, even if you're walking down a hall from 
one class to another and someone stops to ask you 
something.” 


Getting to the root of grizzly bears’ diet 


Babadagli earned his PhD at the University 
of Southern California in 1992 and has taught in 
Turkey and Oman. He joined the U of A Faculty 
of Engineering in 2002. Times have changed 
since he first began teaching—some students are 
impatient, he says, explaining that a university 
education is the first rung on a career ladder, but 
learning fundamental engineering concepts is the 
key to success, 

The problem with learning fundamentals 
is that it can be dry—and Babadagli wants his 
students to be engaged learners. 

“Almost all of my courses contain a term 
project that is specific. The students do research, 
write a report and present their findings in class. 
It is group work, which is important in engineer- 
ing, and when they present, their work becomes 
interactive and it helps them develop presentation 


and communication skills,” he said. 

What's more, the projects use real data from 
oil reservoirs and require students to do the kind 
of work that will be required of them in the 
engineering profession. 

“Tt’s motivating to the students. They see it as 
more than a grade; they see it as having impor- 
tance beyond the classroom.” 

He has also established international student 
exchanges for graduate students and post-doctoral 
fellows from universities in Turkey, Oman, Iran, 
China and Japan. A respected researcher, Babada- 
gli also has more than 100 peer-reviewed journal 
publications to his credit. 

Babadagli typically scores high in evalua- 
tions by undergraduate students but he feels 
that a more accurate measure of his effective- 
ness as a teacher is face-to-face dealings with 


Tayfun Babadagli 


students and their academic success. 


“T don’t usually look at those evaluations—they 


might only bea reflection of your popularity,” he 
said. “I have to see things through a student's eyes 
and if someone comes to see me and has a question 


and I help them, that’s a good thing.” 


Bev Betkowski 


rmed with a coffee grinder and a lot of ques- 
tions, a University of Alberta graduate student is 


uncovering the mysteries of a humble root that 


is vital to grizzly bear survival. 

By analyzing the qualities of a plant called alpine 
sweetvetch, master’s student Sean Coogan hopes to increase 
insight into bear behaviours and better define the locations 
of critical habitat, which will ultimately help guide popula- 
tion recovery for a species that is at risk in Alberta. 

“Knowing what these bears are going to be eating and 
where is really important to understanding their behaviour, 
since they are driven by food,” said Coogan, a student in the 
U of A’s Department of Renewable Resources. 

The mountain plant, pink when in bloom, is high in 
protein and low in fibre in the spring and fall, making it 
nutritious and easily digestible. By determining when alpine 
sweetvetch is at its nutritional peak, Coogan can then pre- 
dict what the bears will eat and where they will feed, which 
gives insight into their overall habits. 

Coogan’s research, supervised by professor Scott Nielsen 
in his lab, is part of a larger provincial study that is exploring 
how many grizzlies Alberta can sustain, with the goal of de- 
veloping a provincial recovery target. Listed by the province 
as a threatened species, there are thought to be fewer than 
700 grizzlies currently in Alberta. 

The alpine sweetvetch root is a critical part of the 
grizzly diet in west-central Alberta, but little research 
has been conducted on the plant itself, Coogan noted. 
“A lot of people don’t know that grizzlies also eat plants, 
and rely on this root when they come out of hibernation, 
when there’s not a lot of food around.” Female grizzlies, 
being smaller than males, can even subsist entirely on the 
root and other plants such as grasses, legumes, berries 
and dandelions in the spring and fall when food supplies 
are low, without having to hunt for meat, he added. And 
the root allows females with cubs to survive in otherwise 
poor quality habitat, which may make them less prone to 
aggressive behaviours by males, said Coogan. 

Using a coffee grinder, Coogan has been churning the 


Never in danger 
but still happy to 


be alive 


Members of the Westiock County Fire 
Department stopped by Quad Oct. 13 with 
their Fire Safety House to give staff and 
students a realistic, although safe, feel for 
what it is like to be caught in a burning 
building. The demonstration was part of 
the Office of Emergency Management's 
Fire Safety Week Oct. 11-14. 


dried root—117 samples of it— into a fine powder, study- 
ing how the nutrition of the plant, which is also edible to 
humans, varies in space and time and how grizzly bears are 


taking advantage of that. Since the root is at its best before it 


transfers stored energy into above-ground growth, the bears 
have been following what Coogan calls a “brown wave” in 
the same way that ungulates like deer and moose are known 
to follow a green wave of vegetation. 


By surfing this brown wave, the bears are able to prolong 
the period they are able to forage on high quality food, which 


in turn strengthens the animal’s nutrition and health. This is 


particularly important in years with poor spring conditions 
and/or poor berry crops, Coogan said. 

The findings can also have implications for other root 
foragers in the animal kingdom, such as arctic grizzly bears, 
wild boars and primates. 

Coogan’s research is funded by a grant from the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council of Canada and 
by the Foothills Research Institute. Bi 


Sean Coogan holds a sample of alpine sweetvetch. 


EERE aA 


AN EVENING WITH 4 


ONDAATY. 


IN CONVERSATION WITH 


MARINA ENDICOTT 


Michael Ondaatje, author of the critically acclaimed novel 
The English Patient, is coming to Edmonton's Winspear Centre 
Nov. 22 at 7:30 p.m. 


Join the University of Alberta's Festival of Ideas for a one-on-one 
stage interview between two award-winning Canadian authors. 


Ondaatje will also give a reading from his latest book, The Cat's 
Table, and conduct a Q-and-A session with the audience. A book 
signing will follow. 


Tickets on sale online and by phone at the Winspear box office 
(780-428-1414) or Tix on the Square (780-420-1757). 


Reserved seating: $25 (plus GST and service fee] 
Students and seniors: $15 (plus GST and service fee) 
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Spectacular river-valley view 


This character home has class and charm as well as many upgrades, including a 


gourmet kitchen with granite, all 3. bathrooms have been upgraded. There is also an 
inground swimming pool. All of this sits on .26 acres, has an amazing view of the 
river valley and downtown and is only steps away from the university. This home is 
a must see. 


Lorraine Alfonsi 
Realty Executives Devonshire 


780-438-2500 
www.lorrainealfonsi.com 
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U Hall and NASA agree 


Michael Brown 


n Oct. 6, it was an- 

nounced that the 

University of Alberta’s 
Non-Academic Staff Association 
membership has voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of the 2011-2012 wage 
and benefits re-opener package agreed 
upon by university administration and 
NASA representatives. 

As was posted on NASA’s web page, 
of the 58 per cent of NASA members 
who returned a ballot, 93 per cent 
voted in favour of the package. The 
new agreement is composed of a salary 
increase of 1.75 per cent retroactive 
to April 1, a 2.49 per cent increase to 
benefits funding that will maintain the 
current program (equivalent to .5 per 
cent of salary), and a one-time-only 
three additional support staff days off. 

Phyllis Clark, vice-president 
(finance and administration), extended 
her thanks to both negotiating teams. 

“Each side was co-operative and 
collegial and worked hard to bring this 
agreement to fruition,” said Clark. 
“Negotiations were conducted with 
mutual respect and this contributed 
toward moving quickly to a fair and 
equitable agreement.” 

NASA president Russell Eccles 
echoed Clark’s sentiments, saying he 
applauds the work done by the as- 
sociation’s bargaining team to work in 
the best interests of NASA members 
throughout the negotiations. 

“The chief spokesperson for the 
NASA Bargaining team said that the 
three years of bargaining fostered an 
excellent understanding between the 
parties,” said Eccles. “This round of bar- 
gaining was the result of co-operation 
and collaborative work on both sides.” 

The days off will apply to regular, 
auxiliary and casual employees and, for 
the majority of NASA members, are 
scheduled for Thursday, Nov. 10; Friday, 


Dec. 23; and Tuesday, Jan. 3, 2012. 

In certain circumstances, employees 
may be required to work on one or 
more of these days. In those instances, 
the memorandum of settlement states 
that managers/trustholders will provide 
an employee with as much written 
notice as possible (ideally not less than 
10 working days) of the requirement 
to work. 

The memorandum also states that 
for the majority of employees, where 
an employee is required to work, an 
alternate day-in-lieu based on the 
employee’s regular daily hours of work 
will be scheduled by mutual agreement 
to be taken by March 31, 2012. 

The NASA executive and Human 


on new deal 


Resource Services would also like to 
remind everyone that the one-year 
moratorium on the application of Win- 
ter Closure has expired as of March 31. 
Winter Closure provisions will apply 
this year as outlined in the collective 
bargaining agreement and the winter 
closure dates are Dec. 27-30. 

For staff requiring more infor- 
mation on this memorandum of 
settlement, go to www.nasa.ualberta. 
ca or email your questions to nasa@ 
ualberta.ca. 

For administrators and trusthold- 
ers requiring more information on 
this memorandum of settlement, go to 
www.hrs.ualberta.ca or contact your 
HR consultant. fi 


Nov. 10 service levels 


Thursday, Nov. 10, is a ratified paid 
day off for support staff; however, for 
AASUA staff it is a regularly scheduled 
day of work. While the university will 
be open on Nov. 10, it will be operat- 
ing at reduced levels of service. 

University administration urges 
everyone to consider how their faculty 
or unit plans to communicate the 
service levels available to students 
and clients. 

This is a non-teaching day for most 
faculties; however, faculties with 
classes running should ensure they 
consider logistics related to building 
access and security. 

Due to the teaching schedule in the 
Faculty of Extension, alternate days 
off will be determined by the dean. 

Augustana will not be observing 
the support staff day off on Nov. 10 
and will be open with full service. 
Support staff at Augustana will ob- 
serve their day off on Oct. 28 and will 
operate at reduced levels of service 
on that day. 

The central units listed below will 


offer the following service levels on 
Nov. 10; 
Open with full services 
e Dean of Students (University 
Student Services) 
e Libraries 
e Protective Services 
e Mental Health Centre 
Open with reduced services 
e Academic Information & Commu- 
nication Technologies 
e Environmental Health & Safety 
e Human Resource Services 
e University Health Centre & 
the pharmacy 
e Research Services Office (RSO) 
Closed 
e Financial Services 
e Help Desk — Academic Information 
& Communication Technologies 
© Office of the Registrar 
e Supply Management Services 
© Sexual Assault Centre 

For additional information regard- 
ing service levels, please contact the 
appropriate faculty, department or 
service unit office. 


Soar at Brock 


Let the Faculty of Graduate Studies at Brock University take you to new heights. 
Our 42 dynamic programs offer you the opportunity to work side by side with some 
of Canada’s brightest researchers and faculty members. Stimulate both sides of your 
brain at Brock — personally and academically — just like graduate student Lisa 
Neville did. She researched the remediation of the Alberta oilsands ecosystem, which 
included habitats for animals like the peregrine falcon. The other side of Lisa’s brain 
focused on teaching tocal cadets how to fly. She soared at Brock. 

So can you. Apply online today at brocku.ca 


Brock 


Both Sides of the Brain 


Conference set to help 
students get back on track 


Michael Brown 


tain’t over until it’s over. 
That old baseball adage 

about overcoming obstacles 
is one of the messages behind a new 
one-day conference entitled “Take Back 
the Term,” which is designed as an ori- 
entation refresher for students who are 
struggling to stay on track this semester. 

The conference, hosted by the 
Office of the Dean of Students on 
Saturday, Oct. 29, is intended for any 
student at the University of Alberta 
who is going through a tough time, 
either academically or personally. 

“Tt gives students who may be facing 
personal or academic-related issues the 
chance to recapture some of the enthu- 
siasm they had when they first arrived 
on campus and re-energize their sense 
of being part of the community,” said 
Kristen Flath, student affairs officer 
in the Office of the Dean of Students. 
“The day includes sessions to address 
a whole gamut of things that may have 


LUST FAILED Wy 


MIDTERM... 
WHAT NOW? 


gone wrong through the first semester.” 

Flath says the idea for “Take 
Back the Term” grew out of an idea 
from the New Student Experience 
Working Group, which was struck 
to look at ways that the university 
could continue orientation for new 
students beyond the first-week festivi- 
ties. However, the conference grew 
into something that would appeal to 
any student, undergraduate or gradu- 
ate, who struggles through their first 
round of midterms, assignments and 
term papers. 

“We have nine sessions for under- 
graduates and three sessions for gradu- 
ate students on a range of topics, from 
improving one’s health and switching 
programs to tips for learning and writ- 
ing to understanding your grades,” said 
Flath. “It is meant to appeal to a general 
audience.” 

The free event includes lunch. For 
more information on “Take Back the 
Term,” go to www.bearsden.ualberta. 
ca/tbt. Wi 


HOW EAN Zt WORK ON 
My THESIS WHEN MY 
SUPERVISOR 


IS NEVER AROUND? 


WWW. BEARSDEN.UALBERTA.CA/TBT 


Socla) Media. Tech. Business 


ALL BTOMIES 


to the convergence of traditional 
teaching methods and bricks- 
and-mortar learning is one that 
changes on a daily basis. Luckily, 
there's a website where the latest 
in technology, business and social 
media live together in harmony, 
where you can access what you 


need to make your transition from 


Is the Apple IPhone 4S 
i wen) Camera the Digital 
Camera to Rule Them 
All? [PICS] 


Entertainment. US & World 


Grueasme Photos of 
Ovad Gaddali 
Clreulate On Twitter 
Beware of Malware 


Samsung Galoxy = 
Tob 7.0 Pius & 
Available for Pro- 

Order 7 
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Lytro: A Closer Look at the First For 
Andraid Ice Cream Sandwich and Galaxy, 
Goagle Analytics Launches in-Dapth Fl 
11 Innovative Crowatunding Plattorme — 
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the blackboard to the smartboard 
as smooth as possible. If you want 
to create a Facebook timeline for 
your course, or employ voice- 
activated tweeting technology in 
the class, mashable.com has an 
app for that. Or, at least, some tips 
of the trade, 


mashable.com 
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Organ a welcomed gift for Department of Music 


isha Thompson 

arol Otto is a woman who 

is as passionate about 

making music as she is 
about nurturing new talent. Following 
a life spent performing as an organist, 
Otto made the decision to donate an 
organ she had owned for 30 years to 
the Department of Music. 

The instrument, which is made up 
of almost 400 pipes, will be used by 
students who need to compose, prac- 
tise or take additional lessons. 

“Tt’s a beautiful instrument, so 
beautifully voiced; it has everything you 
need to practise,” says Marnie Gies- 
brecht, professor in organ performance. 

Giesbrecht found a new home for 


the organ in her office in the Fine 
Arts Building, After spending the last 
23 years teaching at the U of A, she is 
familiar with the obstacles that many 
of the organ students encounter with 
only two organs on campus. Now that 
a third organ is so accessible, Gies- 
brecht is able to offer more lessons 
and provide her students with more 
time to practise. 

“When[Giesbrecht] needs to dem- 
onstrate something, We can just come 
here to the office, which is very helpful 
when you are trying to put things 
together and you have no idea what 
it sounds like or what it looks like,” 
says Wendy Nieuwenhuis, a second- 
year student in the master of music in 
organ performance program. 


Navigating the diabetes atlas 


Donna Richardson 

report released by the 

Alberta Diabetes Surveil- 

lance System shows a need 
for more teamwork between patients 
and their health-care providers to ~ 
ensure the laboratory tests necessary 
to help manage and prevent long-term 
complications of diabetes. 

According to the Alberta Diabetes 

Atlas 2011, many Albertans who have 
diabetes are not getting the recom- 
mended number of laboratory tests. 
This is one of the findings of the report 
that shows that the recommended tests 
for sugar control, kidney disease and 
cholesterol are under-utilized. 

~ “This is consistent with other 
quality indicators, where the data 
suggests we are not reaching guideline 
recommendations,” says Jeff Johnson, 
aresearcher with the University of Al- 
berta’s School of Public Health. “The 

onus is on patients, providers and the 
system to work together to make sure 
that laboratory tests are being done.” 

The results included in the two 
previous yersions of the atlas were 
drawn from administrative data 
made available by Alberta Health and 
Wellness. This is the first time that 
the Adlas has included other sources of 
data, including laboratory data. 

“Our desire was to enhance the ser- 
vice we are providing to practitioners 
through the Atlas,” explains Johnson. 
In the past, the results reported were 
more focused on incidence, preva- 
lence, mortality and health-care utili- 
zation by patients with diabetes. “By 
including lab data, we are able to look 
at issues related to quality of care.” 

Johnson says that each Canadian 


“province produces somethinglike 


the atlas where the data are generally 
presented at an aggregate level. The Al- 
berta version is innovative and unique, 
offering an enhanced report that is 
systematically and regularly updated. 


“We've extended the scope, content 


Jeff Johnson heips head up the Alberta Diabetes Surveillance System. 
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and depth of the report,” he explains, 
“We can identify trends over time, as 
well as across geography, age, sex and by 
Aboriginal status.” By looking at geo- 
graphic zones, for example, it becomes 
possible to identify “hot spots” in the 
Alberta diabetes population. 

With enhancements to the 2011 
version, such as the inclusion of 
laboratory data, the Atlas has become 
a vital tool for front line health-care 
providers and policy-makers. By 
monitoring the frequency of key 
laboratory tests conducted for diabe- 
tes patients, it is possible to evaluate 
the risk for long-term complications 
ona population level. Blood-sugar 
control, kidney function, and lipids/ 
cholesterol levels are indicators of 
potential complications for diabetes. 
At the level of the health-care system, 
monitoring the use of these tests 
will help inform managers regarding 
overall quality of care. 

The atlas is intended to help 
health-care practitioners and 
policy-makers make decisions about 
implementing and evaluating pro- 
grams aimed at improving the quality 
of care. “We hope that they will be 
more informed about the ongoing 
and contemporary issue of diabetes,” 
Johnson says. 

Johnson’s team is looking at 
potential of extending the surveil- 
lance system. “We have the machinery 
in place. This system could easily be 
expanded beyond diabetes to include 
other related chronic diseases.” 

If that happens, the enhanced 
surveillance system could be used to 
evaluate outcomes for health-care 
strategies related to reducing chronic 
disease among Albertans. 

The Alberta Diabetes Atlas is 
a product of the Alberta Diabetes 
Surveillance System and is produced 
through a partnership between the 
School of Public Health, the Institute 
of Health Economics and Alberta 
Health and Wellness. Ma cr 


Nieuwenhuis is at the same stage 
of education Otto was when she made 
the decision to purchase the organ 
in 1978, shortly after completing her 
master’s of music degree. Married 
with three children, Otto was eager 
to be able to practise her music in the 
comfort of her own home. 

Otto admits that she was sad to 
part with the organ but is thrilled that 
students for years to come will make 
good use of the instrument that she 
can no longer play. 

“T got to the point where I couldn’t 
be playing any keyboard instrument,” 
says Otto, who recently celebrated 
her 80th birthday. “My eyes are doing 
crazy things with me and I am becom- 
ing more arthritic, my fingers just 
don’t want to work for me anymore.” 

Despite the bittersweet emotions 
that come with any big changes in 
life, Otto was all smiles when she was 


celebrated at a private ceremony on 


Sept. 26, where she was presented 
with a certificate of appreciation and 
serenaded with performances on her 
beloved organ by current students. 
Otto's beginnings in music began 
when she was five years old when her 
mother began teaching her and her 
sister how to play the piano. Once 
she moved to Edmonton to raise her 


family in 1969, she eventually became 
known in the local organ community. 
Otto is the former Edmonton chapter 
president of the Royal Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists and was the organist 
at St. Joseph’s Basilica. 

Giesbrecht estimates that the 
Department of Music would have ex- 
pected to pay anywhere from $75,000 
to $150,000 for a comparable organ. & 


Philosophers take to elementary classrooms 


Michael Brown 


e quintessential philosophy 
question, of whether a tree 
makes a noise if it falls in the 

forest and there’s no one to hear it, can’t 
be asked early enough for Rob Wilson. 
To help expedite exposure to that 
and other philosophical dilemmas, the 
professor in the Department of Philoso- 
phy is using money received from the 
University of Alberta’s Teaching and 
Learning Enhancement Fund to set 
up a Community-Service Learning 
program that sees philosophy students 
venture into elementary school class- 
rooms to promote 
critical thinking. 
Entitled Build- 
ing Collaborative 
Communities for 
Critical Inquiry, the 
TLEF project began 
with participants 
from four classes in 
the Department of 
Philosophy this year 
and extends to stu- 
dents in the Faculty 
of Education next year. It explores the 
potential of simultaneously integrating 
collaborative philosophical inquiry into 
post-secondary and elementary class- 
rooms and that integration’s impact on 
university-student engagement. 


6 G | have never been 
with someone who 
is not impressed by 
what comes out of the 
mouths of kids in these 
classrooms.” 


Wilson says the project will dovetail 
a push in Alberta schools to teach critical 
thinking as an integral part of a students’ 
collaborative learning environment. 
Capitalizing on foundational partner- 
ships forged over the past three years 
between Philosophy for Children 
Alberta, the Department of Philosophy, 
Community Service-Learning and 
Alberta school boards and schools, 
Wilson adds that this project is geared to 
translate into lasting benefits to students 
at the U of A beyond the term of the 
project itself. 

“We will send philosophy 
students into classrooms where el- 
ementary students 
are taking the same 
kinds of subjects,” 
said Wilson. “Just 
as education stu- 
dents do practi- 
cums in classrooms 
to learn hands-on 
experience about 
being teachers, 
our idea is to do 
Rob Wilson s}.a¢ with critical 
thinking. Active 
participation is the key thing.” 

Wilson says this project falls out- 
side a traditional education in philoso- 
phy, and is going to massively sharpen 
and develop a whole set of skills that 
his students may not otherwise have. 


Strathcona 


“Tt is a way for university students 
to see that what they're learning in 
the classroom has immediate benefits 
in other contexts and gives students 
a set of skills that they can carry with 
them,” said Wilson. “We have a lot of 
rhetoric around these types of concepts, 
like collaborative learning and lifelong 
learning, but actually putting them into 
play is harder than you might think. 
“This is a very concrete, grounded 
way to have our students feel like 
they're members of communities, to see 
themselves as contributing and there- 
fore changing themselves as learners, 
and change in a very hands-on way.” 
Wilson says the project has the 
added benefits of supporting school 
teachers who have concerns about 
leading open-ended philosophical 
discussions, and reaching grade-school 
kids who have been marginalized. 
“Lhave never been with someone 
who is not impressed by what comes 
out of the mouths of kids in these class- 
rooms,” said Wilson, adding it has been 
his experience that the children thought 
to be quieter or more withdrawn by 
their teachers quite often shine the 
most. “They say these things that sound 
alittle weird at first, but you run with 
it and they come up with the most 
amazing stuff. Then they're hooked and 
they're not so ostracized; they're beam- 


ing and the teacher is going ‘wow. fi 


Foot & Ankle Clinic 


Dr. A Kruszelnicki, DPM 


Dr. J. Prosen, DPM 


* Custom Orthotics 


Sports Medicine & Injuries 
Bunions & Hammertoes 


Heel & Arch Pain 


Diabetic Foot Care 


Plantar Warts 


ingrown or Fungal Toenails 


No Referral Necessary 


Strathcona Health Centre 
$225 - 105 Street, Suite 210 


780-430-1869 
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folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca HeWS page. To read more, ZO 10 www.news.ualberta.ca. 


U of A books two for award 


Augustana Campus creative writing instructor Marina Endicott and former 
U of A playwriting instructor and alumnus Vern Thiessen have been nominated 
for this year’s Governor General’s Literary Awards. 

It’s Thiessen’s second nomination for the award, which he won in 2003 for 
Einstein's Gift. This time the nod comes for Lenin's Embalmers, a black comedy 
recounting the true story of the two men directed by Soviet leader Joseph Stalin to 
embalm Vladimir Lenin, leader of the Russian Revolution, upon his death in 1924. 

“Twas really surprised [to receive the nomination],” said Thiessen. “I love 
this play and think it’s really good, but I never expected it to be nominated. I was 
on the committee that selected the short list and winner last year, and I know it’s 
really hard to get on that list.” 

A.1992 graduate of the U of A’s former master’s of fine arts in playwriting, 
Thiessen’s plays—including Lenin's Embalmers, Einstein’ Gift, Shakespeare's 
Will, Apple and an adaptation of Emily Bronteé’s Wuthering Heights—have been 
produced in major Canadian and American centres, and even in Europe and 
Asia. As one of Canada’s most-produced playwrights, he now has agents in New 
York, Canada and Germany. 

For Endicott, it’s her second nomination for a literary prize this fall; her 
novel The Little Shadows was also long-listed for the Scotiabank Giller Prize last 
month, although it failed to make the short list that was announced early in 


October. The book 


Vaudeville singers after their father dies, and Endicott attributes her work at 


concerns three sisters in the early 20th century who become 
Augustana Campus for helping inform it. 


Scholarship named after inspiring physical therapist 


The Ian Sim Memorial Graduate Scholarship was established this year, 
awarded to a physical therapy student who has shown commitment to lifelong 
learning in his or her career—a quality physical therapist Ian Sim himself pos- 
sessed. This year’s inaugural Ian Sim Memorial Graduate Scholarship went to 
Adam Teece, an master’s of science in physical therapy student who is convocat-’ 
ing this fall. His commitment to lifelong learning led him to pursue a perfor- 
mance diploma, a theatre degree and now a master’s of science degree. 

“T think lifelong learning is about always staying curious and appreciating 
that there is always more to learn. If you are given the opportunity to pursue 
these interests, go for it all the way.” 

Teece is currently on the job hunt and looking forward to practicing physical 
therapy full time. He hopes to work with athletes and the general public. 

“One of the big draws of physiotherapy for me is that there a great oppor- 
tunity to continue your education after you have graduated, allowing you to 


explore many areas of practice and treatment techniques.” 


Helping the medicine go down 


Sharon Marsh is a geneticist who believes improving a patient’s treatment 
outcomes should be accessible worldwide. 

To address what she sees as a growing need to personalize health-care treat- 
ments, Marsh joined a group of researchers who wanted to find a way to provide 
affordable worldwide genetic-based medication screening. They created an 
American-based non-profit organization called Pharmacogenetics for Every Na- 
tion Initiative. Marsh is the first Canadian researcher to work with the initiative 
and holds the position of chief genomics officer. 

“Every individual reacts differently to drug treatment. These small differ- 
ences can have a large impact on recovery,” said Marsh, an assistant professor in 
Faculty of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences. “Unfortunately, developing 
countries don’t have the infrastructure or the funds to run genetic tests that may 
identify these different outcomes on each patient.” 

In response to that need, the initiative aims to identify groups of people 
within a country’s population-who are at high risk of toxicity or treatment fail- 
ure, based on the groups’ genetic information. That information is then sent to 
ministries of health in the form of medical decision trees and are guides, which 
will help health-care providers choose drug treatments. The Pharmacogenetics 
for Every Nation Initiative will not release personal identifiers and will hold any 
personal information, such as DNA, ina password-protected data repository. 
“Ultimately, some of the population data will be published, with a lot of the 
information coming from previously published studies. Apart from country/eth- 
nicity/tribe information there will be no identifiers published—just anonymous 
blood donor information that is frequently published already,” 


Education policy symposium announced 


On Oct. 28 the Global Citizenship Curriculum Development Project will be 
holding a symposium and facilitated discussion session on the Ethical University 
and Citizenship Engagement in the 21st Century. The keynote speaker will be 
Walter Mignolo, an Argentine semiotician and professor at Duke University 
who has published extensively on semiotics and literary theory, exploring cone 
cepts such as global coloniality, the geopolitics of knowledge, transmodernity, 
border thinking and pluriversality. 

The conference, hosted by the Faculty of Education, will also a feature 
post-presentation deliberation on policy implications and proposed frameworks 
for building ethical international partnership and programming, which will be 
facilitated by Lynette Shultz, assistant professor in the Department of Educa- 
tional Policy Studies. 

For more information on the symposium, contact Shelane Jorgenson at 
shelane@ualberta.ca. 1 


Printmaking | 
technicians 
give their 
program 
continuity, 
wisdom 


Michael Brown 


> 


he University of Alberta’s 

printmaking program is 

known the world over as 
one of the top programs of its kind. 

When students leave the U of A, 
they are not only academically versed 
in the history and theories behind the 
art form, but also among the most 
technically sound. 

The development of the latter talent 
falls squarely on the shoulders of long- 
time printmaking demonstration techni- 
cians Marc Siegner and Steven Dixon. 

“If it is about how to do it, then 
we're teaching it,” said Dixon. 

Dixon, who has been at the uni- 
versity for 26 years, and Siegner, closer 
to 30, have also given the department 
that continuity of knowledge that has 
spanned the decades. In return, the 
department has given them a home to 
pass along their wisdom and a place 
that continuously inspires. 

“The U of A is a really stimulating 
environment,” said Siegner, who, along 
with Dixon, are both working artists 
when time permits. “There is a lot you 
can tap into as far as your own research 
goes as far as the environment goes. It 
really keeps you thinking and moving.” 

Dixon agrees, adding his own 
creativity is helped along by a cohesive 
department and colleagues that are 
very supportive of what each other is 
trying to do. 

“T don’t know if it’s that [depart- 
ment administrators] have had the 
wisdom to hire the right people or it 
has just been serendipitous, but some- 
how we have a good group of people 
who have worked together for a long 
time, trust each other, respect and sup- 
port each other, and who try as much 
as possible to be inclusive.” 

The pair teach all-things techni- 
cal in the department's four areas of 
printmaking—silkscreen, lithography, 
relief and intaglio—while facilitating 
grad students in their courses of study 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


BELGRAVIA. Beautiful, quiet 2 bed- 
room, 2 bathroom condo near the uni- 
versity. Executive features throughout. 
Close to LRT. 11650 79 Ave. $2,200/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


U OF A/ WHYTE AVENUE. 10417 85 
Ave. Furnished 2 bedroom house with 
updated amenities and renovated bath- 
room. $2,200/month. Contact Darren 
Singh 780-989-2963 or cell: 780-710- 
7299. 


RHATIGAN, RIVERBEND. Executive 
home furnished. Minutes from all ame- 
nities, schools, and parks. Spectacular 
home with fine furnishings. $2,500/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


Above: Marc Siegner (left) and Steven 
Dixon are demonstration technicians with 
the university’s printmaking program. 
Right: “Forms of Non-Narrative” (2009) by 
Siegner. Below: “Mine Site No. 19” using 
photogravure by Dixon. 


and helping out with a wide range of 
requests from people across campus. 
They also maintain the facilities, 
recommend changes, help chart the 
direction of the studio and provide the 
department with consistency in the 
face of academic turnover and wisdom 
on how to handle new technology. 
Over the years, the pair say they have 
watched printmaking embrace the 
digital era, but only to aid the art 
form’s previous technologies, not 
replace them. 

“In printmaking, we don’t throw 
out old technology, we tend to keep it 
around because it is still useful,” said 
Dixon. “This is part of the challenge 
of our job, because you move in new 
equipment, you have to learn that on 
top of all the new programs, but noth- 
ing is ever thrown away. Ona typical 
day I might be working on a letter 
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CAMPUS SAINT-JEAN AREA. 
Executive 4 bedroom. Furnished, New 
spectacular features, top of the line 
everything. Close to park. Bus service, 
schools, and shopping. $2,900/month. 
Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- _ 
baun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate Corp. 


IN QUIET MALMO. Southgate 4 bed- 
room home. Nicely renovated, detached 
garage, close to LRT. $1,900/month. Call 
Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. 


UNIVERSITY, Short-term 1 bedroom, 
close to university. Furnished, 4th floor 
of tower. $1,500/month. Call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441- 

6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate 
Corp. 
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press hand-setting type and move from 
that to etching, to setting up files for 
digital printing.” 

Another strength of the program, 
Dixon says, is the immersion of the 
students in the full slate of print me- 
dia, a practice that provides students 
with a solid foundation of expertise 
and helps the department guard 
against “little kingdoms of printmak- 
ing” where the different styles are the 
domain of one instructor in often 
geographically separate facilities. 

“Tve seen programs that end up with 
artificial divisions,” said Dixon. “Here, 
itis one large studio. There are divisions 
but they are invisible, so you effectively 
walk from one studio to the next. 

One of the great strengths of the 
program is being able to mix it all 
together and aap everything separate 


at the same time.” Bt 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GARNEAU 2 STOREY CHARACTER 
HOME. Unique opportunity one block 
from U of A and river valley. 1,600 sq. 
ft., 3 plus 1 bedrooms, 2 bath, double 
garage. REDUCED to sell $499K. Call 
Amina Sai Remax Elite. 780-905-5566. 


MILLION DOLLAR VIEW! 
Outstanding condo, 2 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. 11920 — 100 Ave. Fully 
upgraded, MLS# E3275583. Stella Zisin 
780-707-8485. 


OLD STRATHCONA. 954 sq. ft. 
adorable character home. Open design 
features hardwood, gas fireplace, eat-up 
counter, lots of cupboard and counter 
space in kitchen. 2 bedrooms with good 
closet space. Beautiful bathroom. 6 ft. 
basement dry and usable. Quaint yard. 
Single car garage. Property lovingly 
maintained. Close to U of A or down- 
town. $418K. Call Kim Stubbs RE/MAX 
Accord, 780-974-3357. 
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Sixth annual 
Hurtig Lecture 
explores the 
decline of the 
democratic 
state 1n 


Canada 


Jamie Hanlon 


ew people would say it’s good 
F to be in Edmonton ona cold 
October day, 
but veteran journalist 
Lawrence Martin began 
his speech the evening 
of Oct. 6 noting to those 
in attendance that it was 
nice to be out of Ottawa 
and instead somewhere 
“where real thinking 
takes place.” 

Martin, an author 
and national affairs col- 
umnist for the Globe and 
Mail, regaled attendees 
of the annual Hurtig Lecture with a 
view of Canada from someone who has 
been immersed in political reporting 
from Washington to Moscow for more 
than 30 years. During his presentation, 


Lawrence Martin 


Martin made it clear that he does not 
believe that Prime Minister Steven 
Harper is solely responsible for the 
decline of democracy in Canada, but 

_ that he has taken it toa 
' frighteningly new level. 
Martin decried what 
| he described as the anti- 
intellectual era in North 
_ America, wherein one’s 
_ education could be seen 
| asa defect in the political 
arena. From the scrapping 
of the long-form census 
to ignoring data on the 
failure of incarceration of 
criminals, Martin listed 
current-day examples of 
how politics no longer seems to be a 
thinking-man’s game. 

“How can we have a democracy in 

which knowledge is belittled?” asked 


Martin. “Erudition is not valued by this 


(federal) government in so many areas. 
It’s well possible to make good public 
policy on the basis of gut instinct, but 
surely the odds are better if gut instinct 
is supported by a degree of erudition.” 

Martin says technological advances 
are partly to blame for the dumbing 
down of political dialogue. He says 
we have become a culture of “power 
browsers,” surfing the net for nuggets 
of information more entertaining than 
intellectual. And while the state of 
democracy in Canada has not reached 
the crisis levels of other parts of the 
world that have sparked mass protests 
by disenchanted youth in the age of 
global electronic communication, 
complacency on the part of our leaders 
is not a wise course of action. “These 
movements have spillover potential in a 
very accelerated way,” he said. 

Martin contends that Canada’s 
democracy is essentially “one-man 


rule interspersed with a democratic 
election every four years or so.” Yet 

he is quick to note that the genesis of 
such a state can be traced back to the 
Trudeau era and tracked into Jean 
Chretien’s time in power. But the 
centralization of power in Ottawa 

has reached its zenith with Harper's 
Conservative government, he notes, 
stating that Harper campaigned to 
bring transparency and accountabil- 
ity to government, but, once there, 
“proceeded to outdo all others in go- 
ing in the other direction.” Canada’s 
constitution, Martin cautioned, is ripe 
with opportunity for one to set oneself 
up as a sort of an elected king. 

“Our constitution leaves much to 
convention and custom,” said Martin. 
“Our system is highly vulnerable, there- 
fore, to the work of a strongman leader, 
one who is unburdened by democratic 
scruples.” Bi 
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Oct. 22 


Artist Talk: “Perambulate.” As 
part of Alberta Eugenics Awareness 
Week, Kay Burns will be on hand to 
talk about her multidisciplinary prac- 
tice examining the relations between 
site and memory and exploring human 
geography through participatory per- 
formance walks. 2-3 p.m., Enterprise 
Square L-046, concourse level. 


Art Show Opening. “The 
Collective Memory Project: Responses 
to Eugenics in Alberta." A group exhi- 
bition of artwork and archival visual 
culture. Join local government repre- 
sentatives, students, artists, scholars 
and community members. Leilani Muir 
will also read from her forthcoming 
autobiography, followed by a recep- 
tion. 2-4 p.m., Extension Gallery, 
Enterprise Square. 


Oct. 24 


The U of A/GMU Big Bands pres- 
ent an evening of jazz music. Two 
19-piece ensembles directed by Kent 
Sangster and Tom Dust play the music 
of Count Basie, Maynard Ferguson, Neal 
Hefti, George Gershwin, Buddy Rich and 
others. University of Alberta, Convocation 
Hall. This is an all-day event. 


Gairdner Symposium: “Minds 
that Matter.” Gregg Semenza from 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine, will give a talk entitled 
“Regulation of Oxygen Homeostasis 
by Hypoxia- Inducible Factor 1." 
Shizuo Akira from Osaka University in 
Japan will give a talk entitled “Innate 
Immunity and Pathogen Recognition,” 
and Nicholas White from Mahidol 
University in Thailand, will give a talk 
entitled “Malaria.” 2-5 p.m. Bernard 
Snell Hail, U of A Hospital. 


St. Stephen's College 87th 
Annual Convocation, Public Thesis 
Presentations. Come and support 
graduands as they share their educa- 
tional journey and research. Members 
of the public are welcome. 2-5 p.m. 
Lister Conference Centre. 


Department of Economics 
micro seminar. Anke Kessler from 
Simon Fraser University will give a 
talk entitled “Ideologues: Explaining 
Partisanship and Persistence in Politics 
(and Elsewhere).” 3:30—5 p.m. Room 
8-22 Tory Building. 


Oct. 25 


CUP’s 11th Annual Celebration 
Event. The Community-University 
Partnership for the study of Children, 
Youth and Families will be hosting 
anniversary celebrations from 11:30 
a.m.—1 p.m. Edmonton City Hall, 1 Sir 
Winston Churchill Square. 


Hear Kieran Walsh from the 
National University of Ireland Galway 
speak on how aging and rurality com- 
bine across the life course to shape 
older people's experiences of social 
exclusion in different rural contexts in 
Ireland and Northern Ireland. 12:30- 
1:30 p.m. Room 3-05 Human Ecology. 


Oct. 26 


Research Colloquium. “Building 
a New Society in Western Canada: 
Researching the World of the Early Fur 
Trade.” Patricia McCormack, professor 
in the Faculty of Native Studies, will 
give a talk about Canada’s early multi- 
cultural model that began to disappear 
in the late 19th century, as the nation- 
state of Canada began to expand across 
the Northwest. Noon-1 p.m. 2-09 
Rutherford South. 


Open House for Belgravia 
Residents. Please join the U of A to 
learn more about plans for repurposing 
the Balmoral Curling Club. A presenta- 
tion by Sandy McEwan will begin at 7 
p.m. If you have any questions, please 
contact Emily Ball at 780-492-4345 
or emily.ball@ualberta.ca. If you are 
unable to attend the Open House on 
Oct.26 please refer to communityrela- 
tions.ualberta.ca on Oct. 27 for further 
information. 5:30-8:30 p.m. South 
Community Sports Centre. 


An invitation to attend a Field 
Research Office information session for 
researchers in the Faculty of Arts who 
work off campus. Call 780-492-8981 to 
RSVP. 1:30-3:30 p.m., Tory Building, 
Room #3-36. 


Oct. 28 


An Introduction to Community- 
Based Research & Evaluation. Learn 
more about CBRE at www.cup.ualberta. 
ca/cbre/cbre-workshop-series or contact 
Marilyn at cup@ualberta.ca or at 780- 
492-6177. Cost is $55. 8:30 a.m.—3 
p.m. Enterprise Square. 


Distinguished Lecture Series. 
“End User Programming for Thinkers 
Circa 2020 -- Another Unlikely Journey 


from Research Lab to Commercial 
Products?” Presented by Dave Thomas. 
2-3:30 p.m. CCIS 1-140 Centennial 
Centre for Interdisciplinary Science. 


Oct. 29 


The Contempo New Music 
Ensemble. The evening will showcase 
both classic 20th-century and cutting- 
edge repertoires. Admission by dona- 
tion. 7-9 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


Oct. 31 


Halloween Thriller Dance. Main 
Gym, Van Vliet Centre. Noon. 


U of A Innovative Leaders 
Lecture Series. "If universities were 
in business, they'd be out of business.” 
Gwyn Morgan, a nationally recognized 
business leader and ardent community 
champion, will share his views on the 
urgent need to improve teaching quality 
and align resource allocations with the 
needs and opportunities in the job mar- 
ket. Morgan has been recognized as one 
of Canada’s top CEOs. He has a strong 
belief that a corporation should be a 
positive social, community and environ- 
mental force. 4—5:30 p.m. CCIS L2 190. 


E. Garner King Memorial 
Lecture. Keynote speaker and Nobel 
laureate Oliver Smithies, an Excellence 
Professor of Pathology and Laboratory 
Medicine at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill School of 
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The Alberta School of Business made “Corporate Knights” 
magazine's eighth annual Knight School Survey top five list for the 
MBA program ranking for 2011, placing third overall. The survey 
looked at how institutions are training the future business work- 
force to adhere to principles of social responsibility. 


University of Alberta ethnomusicology graduate student and 
roots and blues phenomenon Kat Danser is celebrating her recent 
nomination for Best Blues Recording at the Western Canadian 
Music Awards, to be awarded Oct. 23 in Whitehorse, Yukon, 


Robert Nichols, a professor in the Department of Political 
Science, and Ellen Goddard, a professor of resource econom- 
ics and environmental sociology, have been granted Fulbright 
Awards to conduct research at Columbia University and lowa 
State University, respectively. The Fulbright Award is considered 
the world’s top academic exchange program and attracts schol- 
ars from more than 150 countries. The Canada-U.S. arm of the 
program is designed to increase mutual understanding between 
people in the United States and Canada by supporting scholar- 


Medicine, will give a talk entitled “On 
Being a Basic Scientist for 60 Years.” 
Smithies earned a Nobel Prize for his 
co-discovery of gene targeting. This 
work involved introducing gene modi- 
fications in mice and fundamentally 
changing the science of genetic medi- 
cine. To attend, RSVP to Karen Phillips 
at karen.phillips@ualberta.ca or 780- 
248-2003. 4—5 p.m. Bernard Snell Hall 
auditorium, U of A Hospital. 


Nov. 1 


Faculty of Extension Showcase. 
Displays will showcase each of the 
Faculty of Extension's programs and 
you can mix and mingle with our in- 
house experts to learn more. Whether 
you want to reach beyond your current 
skills on the job, or get more out of life 
in your leisure time, Extension offers a 
lifetime of learning opportunities. 11:30 
a.m.—1:30 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


WISEST Annual Lecture. 
Representatives of government, post- 
secondary institutions, industry, profes- 
sional associations, community groups, 
and “women in science, engineering, 
trades and technology” organizations will 
be on hand to enjoy this Building Gender 
Diversity event. 5—8:30 p.m. Telus Centre. 


Novy. 2 


The Department of Music 
Lecture Series presents Goethe's 
Understanding of Nature and the Birth 


co-operation. 


ships on a number of issues affecting the two countries. 


4 


of the Romantic Lied with Deen Larsen. + 


2 p.m., Fine Arts Building, Studio 2-7. 


Questioning Answers and 
Answering Questions. Two courses 
will provide opportunities to journey 
together toward theological under- 
standings and spiritual practices that 
nourish our spirit and fits with our 
changing world. Mornings with George 
Rodgers (9:30 a.m.—noon) and after- 
noons with Sandy Prather (1:30—4 p.m.) 
St. Stephen's College. 


Nov. 3 


Eric Geddes Breakfast Lecture. 
The Alberta School of Business at the 
University of Alberta and the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of Alberta invite 
you to attend the Eric Geddes Breakfast 
Lecture featuring Leo, de Bever, CEO, 
AIMCo. 7 -8 a.m. Royal Glenora Club 
in Edmonton. Cost is $30 per person 
or $240 for a table of eight. Contact 
Jacqueline at 780.492.6705 or email jac- 
queline.kokic@business.ualberta.ca. 


Nov. 4 


Economics department Micro 
Seminar. Simon Woodcock from Simon 
Fraser. 3:30—5 p.m. 8-22 Tory Building. 


Kilburn Memorial Concert Series 
presents the 2011/12 Visiting Quartet in 
Residence. The all-Canadian Afiara String 
Quartet will be performing. 8-10 p.m. 
Convocation Hall, Old Arts Building. 


Joe Boland, a second-year student in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering's engineering management master of 
engineering program, took first place at the 52nd Turkey Trot 
competition, an annual race that is a fundraiser for the University 
of Alberta's United Way Campaign. Boland finished the eight- 
kilometre race in an impressive 28 minutes and 32 seconds. Nearly 
750 racers participated in the 2011 Turkey Trot, which raised more 
than $3,500 for the United Way. 


Allan Markin—long-time Chairman of Canadian Natural 
Resources Limited and philanthropist—has been selected as the 
Alberta School of Business’ 2012 Canadian Business Leader Award 
recipient. The 31st CBLA will be presented to Markin March 14, 
2012, at the Shaw Conference Centre. 


Pierre Mertiny, a professor in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, has been selected to serve as a research ambas- 
sador the German Academic Exchange Service. The service is the 
German national agency for the support of international academic 
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The fifth annual Sustainability Awareness Week was an invitation to members of the University bi Iberta campus 
community to learn something new, discover how to get involved and explore issues around sustainability at the U of A. 
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ASTech Awards 


Innovation honour goes to 
biochemical engineer in 
agriculture 


Page 6 
Killam winner 


Bringing history of ‘Big 
Science’ to life 


rage 7 
Painting outside 
the box 


Communications staffer 
making a name as an artist 


Pharmacy 
students j join 
immunization 


blitz 


icine) Brow 


nterdisciplinary student col- 
laboration got a real-world shot 
in the arm last week as an army 
of pharmacy students joined nursing 
students to administer flu shots 
as part of the University Health 
Centre’s week-long North Campus 
immunization clinic. 

“The interdisciplinary model 
is exciting for us because it allows 
nursing and pharmacy students to 
work side-by-side in partnership 
and provides an excellent educa- 
tional opportunity for students on 
campus in a setting where they are 
getting far more experience than 
they would if they were just doing a 
small community clinic, said Kevin 
Friese, assistant director at the Uni- 
versity Health Centre. 

Following a trial program last 
year, this is the first year that a full 
complement of more than 60 phar- 
macy students were invited to work 
at the immunization blitz, which 
first began using nursing students 
in 2004 after demand for the shots 
outstripped what university staff 
could properly administer. 

With the HIN] flu season of the 
2009-2010 school year doubling 
the number of people getting the flu 
shot, the health centre began to look 
in earnest at how it performs mass 
clinics on campus. 

That year, the university admin- 
istered 4,500 H1N1 shots over 
four months. Last year, the centre 
used the Dinwoodie Lounge and 
gave 3,300 shots in three day. This 
year, Friese says, with the help of 
the pharmacy and nursing students, 
the centre administered 4,236 
vaccinations on North Campus in 
four days. 

“Last year was the first year the 
pharmacy students could effectively 
participate, given that the province 
now allows pharmacists to do injec- 
tions in the community, so we were 
approached by the Faculty of Phar- 
macy and Pharmaceutical Sciences 
about whether we could use them,” 
said Friese. 
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University of Alberta professor Jan Selman, recently inducted to the Royal Society of Canada and the City of Edmonton Hall of Fame, returns to U of A Studio Theatre as 
the director of Yellow Moon by Davit Greig. The contempora:y drama, abo:st two troubled teenagers who commit a crime and flee to the Scottish Highlands, runs from 
Nov. 3-12 at the University of Alberta’s Timms Centre for the Arts. 


‘Larger-than-life university board chair steps down 


Michael Brown 


rian Heidecker claims he’s 
retired, but it’s 
hard to know ex- 
actly when that started. 
With a curriculum 
vitae that has thickened 
exponentially through 
his so-called “retirement 
years’, the outgoing Uni- 
versity of Alberta Board 
of Governors chair will 
take another crack at 
retirement, although he 
doesn’t hold up much 
hope that he'll have much luck. 
“My kids will say, “Dad, you 
spend more time at the university, 
working harder there than you did 
on the ranch, and you're supposed 
to be retired,” said Heidecker at 
his farewell board meeting held 
Oct. 21. “My answer is that I get to 
work with a lot of fabulous people 
and we get to achieve a lot.” 
And achieve he did. Heidecker’s 
11-and-a-half years on the board, 


Brian Heidecker 


the last five-and-a-half of which 
were spent as the board chair, will 
go down as one of the university’s 
greatest periods 
of growth. Dur- 
ing the 2004-05 
academic year, 

the U of A went 
over the $1 billion 
mark in revenues, 
and since 2000, 
more than $2.5 
billion has been 
invested into the 
campus and more 
than three million 
square feet of 
space has been added. 

“I am fascinated with these 
projects, and if you want to get into 
a conversation about how many 
pounds of concrete we put in a cer- 
tain building, I can help you with 
that,’ he said, adding there could 
never be enough cranes filling the 
campus skyline. “On time and on 
budget’ was my big thing.” 

Taking on big projects is noth- 
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ing new for the former Coronation 
rancher, who founded and operated 
Drylander Ranch, a large-scale 
cattle and forage operation, from 
1966 to 2006, while dedicating 

his precious time to more than 20 
boards, which include the United 
Way, the Canadian Cattleman’s As- 
sociation, the Bank of Canada and 
ATB Financial. 

However, whether it was because 
his four children have seven degrees 
from the U of A split between 
them, or that life on the farm forced 
Heidecker to abandon an engineer- 
ing education one year in, of all 
his projects dearest to his heart is 
volunteering at the U of A. 


“If you have the gumption and 
some get up and go, you can come 
to the U of A and get a fabulous 
education then proceed to go 
onto some remarkable careers and 
lifestyles,” he said. “I believe you 
are going to do this infinitely better 
with a university education than 
without one.” 

His time at the U of A started 
out innocently enough, as an advi- 
sor from the private sector on the 
Program Development Committee 
for the new Agricultural Business 
Management Undergraduate Pro- 
gram in 1984. Heidecker increased 
his presence in what is now the 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life & En- 


G6 “If the university doesn’t get out and tell its story, who in 


the world is going to tell it.” 


Brian Heidecker 
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Medical researchers ID new multiple sclerosis drug target 


Raquel Maurier Researchers with the Faculty of 
: Medicine & Dentistry discovered in 
edical researchers at the _ lab experiments that if they prevent 


University of Alberta this granzyme B from entering 

have discovered a po- neurons, “we can also prevent the 
tential new drug target for multiple __ killing of neurons,” says principal 
sclerosis that could prevent the investigator Fabrizio Giuliani, 
physical disability associated with whose work was recently published 
the disease. in the peer-reviewed publication, 

In the first phase of MS, those The Journal of Immunology. 

with the condition have inamma- “It is this loss of brain cells in the 


tion of their brain cells, resultingin long term that induces disability 
continuous cycles of inflammation in those with MS,” he says. “This 
attacks and recovery periods. In new drug target for MS is specific 
the second phase of the disease, the for the neurodegenerative processes 
inflammation isn’t as severe, but this following inflammation, which 

is the stage where physical disability should address this long-term loss 


sets in due to the effects of substan- _ of brain cells.” 
tial brain cells being killed in the Giuliani, a researcher in the 
first phase of the disease. Division of Neurology and a 
When immune cells become practising neurologist, noted this 
active due to inflammation, they latest research builds on previous 
can pass the blood brain barrier and _ findings by his colleagues within 
enter the central nervous system. the faculty. Medical researcher and 
Some of these activated immune co-author Chris Bleackley made an 
cells secrete a molecule, known earlier discovery about how gran- 
as granzyme B, which can get zyme B enters target cells through 
inside neurons and wreak havoc, the receptor M6PR, while another 
ultimately causing brain cell death. _ faculty researcher discovered that 


Granzyme B is found in MS brain the M6PR receptor is found mostly 
lesions, especially in the early stages in neurons. 


of inflammation. This molecule can We were just connecting the 
get into brain cells through a “gate- dots and said, ‘OK, if this receptor 
keeper,’ known as receptor M6PR. is expressed in neurons specifically 


Heidecker steps down as chair after more 


66 This new drug target for MS is specific for the 
neurodegenerative processes following inflammation, 
which should address this long-term loss of brain cells.” 


Fabrizio Giuliani 


and not expressed in other cells, is brain cell death in the early stages of 

it possible that this is the mecha- the disease. 

nism that allows this granzyme B to With this new drug target, 

get into human neurons and start Giuliani adds that only a specific 

killing brain cells?? What we found _ function of a cell would be blocked, 

is yes, this ‘death’ receptor allows not multiple functions of a cell. 

this specific molecule to getinand — Many medications on the market 

that if you block the receptor, you block multiple functions of a spe- 

also block the neurotoxic effect in cific type of cell. “We are blocking 

neurons. This is an excellent example a specific function, not multiple 

about collaboration with other re- pathways, and eventually this strat- 

searchers and translational research.” egy could reduce the side effects of 
Many existing MS treatments new drugs.” 

primarily target brain inflammation, Giuliani and his fellow research- 

which is very effective in the first ers are continuing their research in 


phase of the disease but not as help- this area. 

ful once patients reach the second This research was supported 
phase. Giuliani says what isneeded _ through funding by the MS Society 
are new medications that can either of Canada, the Canadian Insti- 
repair inflamed brain cells or pre- tutes of Health Research, Alberta 
vent brain degeneration in the first _ Innovates-Health Solutions and 
place. He says this new drug target _ the University of Alberta Hospital 
could do just that, by preventing Foundation. fi 


than I1 years on board 


Continued from page 1 
vironment through the 1980s before beginninga skills, Heidecker’s time as board chair will be “If they want me involved in some one-off 
six-year stint with the university senate in 1991, | remembered for his dedication to singing the _ projects, I'd be delighted to help,” he said. “I 
and then onto the board of governors in 2000. praises of the U of A. find it an exciting place to be, and hopefully I’ve 

Besides the more than two dozen new build- “If the university doesn’t get out and tell its added a little bit of value to the operation over 
ings and retrofits that the university benefitted story, who in the world is going to tell it,” said the years. Mi 
from under Heidecker’s tenure, in 2004 he led Heidecker at his final 
the development of the document 4 Case for board presentation. 

Investment, which ultimately helped achieve President Indira Sa- 
a $4.5-billion commitment to higher learning marasekera, who joined 
from the province to go along with an unprec- the U of A in 2005, says 
edented six-per-cent annual increase in funding — Heidecker was always 
for a five-year period. someone she could turn 

However, the accomplishment that he is to for sound advice. “It 
most proud of is the clean audit the university has been an extraordi- 
received from the provincial auditor general nary journey. Brian been 
in April. has been a larger-than- 

“It says something to the world that we're life board chair and has 
running the business that starts day one ofeach _ given his wise council 
and every year using appropriate business prac- freely and certainly in 


tices along the way,’ said Heidecker. “My goal a way that’s been of 
when I go to a reception is to speak to everybody, enormous support to me 


and when you are coming from a clean audit, as president. He will be 

you have credibility and everybody is singing missed.” 

from the same song sheet, which just makes life a Heidecker says his 

whole lot easier.” plan is to slow down a bit, 
Named as one of Alberta’s 50 most influ- but admits he has a tough 

ential people for 2005 by Alberta Venture time saying no when it 


magazine and known for his keen negotiation _ comes to the university. 


Brian Heidecker and Indira Samarasekera read the sentiments written on a jobsite 
safety vest presented to Heidecker at the Oct. 21 board of governors meeting. 


Acting board 


Gordon Clanachan, vice-chair and a public member 
of the University of Alberta Board of Governors, will 
serve as acting chair of the board, effective Nov. 1. 

Clanachan takes over from outgoing chair Brian 
Heidecker, who has served as board chair since 2006 
and has been a member of the board since 2000. 

Clanachan will serve as acting chair until the 
minister of advanced education and technology ap- 
points a new chair through an order-in-council at a 
future date. 

Clanachan is a long-time governor with exten- 
sive committee service on the board, including as 
external member of the Board Audit Committee (2001-2006); external member 
of the Board Finance and Property Committee (2001-2006); member of the Board 
of Governors (2006-2009) (reappointed for second term in 2009); chair, Board 
Finance and Property Committee (2006—present); member of the Board Audit 
Committee (2007—present) (vice-chair since 2010) and member of the Board 


Gordon Clanachan 


chair named 


Investment Committee (2007—present). Clanachan is the owner of Clanachan 
Enterprises, a consulting firm established in 1999 that provides business advisory 
services. He served as president and CEO of RaiLink Ltd., a TSX-listed public 
company and Canada’s largest regional railway, from 1994 to 1999. Prior to his 
career with RaiLink, Clanachan spent 15 years with Price Waterhouse in Canada 
and the United States, specializing in the areas of management consulting and 
financial audit. 

Clanachan also serves on a number of boards. He chairs the Edmonton 
Regional Airports Authority and is a director of Alberta Blue Cross, Bridgewater 
Bank and Melcor Developments Ltd. He is actively involved in the community as 
a member of the Rotary Club of Edmonton, and, in 2009, he was awarded the 
Fellow of Chartered Accountants designation by the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants of Alberta, He was also named Alberta Chamber of Resources Person 
of the Year in 1998. He is a member of the Institute of Corporate Directors, the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants and the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland. Clanachan is a graduate of Glasgow University in 
Scotland. Wi 


Discovering big oil reserves at a micro level 


Brian Murphy 


etting trapped oil out of 
porous layers of sandstone 
and limestone is a tricky 
and costly operation for energy ex- 
ploration companies the world over. 
But now, University of Alberta 
researchers have developed a way 
to replicate oil-trapping rock layers 


Sushantra Mitra 


and show energy producers the best 
way to recover every last bit of oil 
from these reservoirs. 

Mechanical engineering profes- 
sor Sushanta Mitra led a research 
team that uses core samples from 
oil drilling sites to make 3-D 
mathematical models of the porous 
rock formations that can trap huge 
quantities of valuable oil. 

“The process starts with a tiny 
chip of rock from a core sample 
where oil has become trapped,” said 
Mitra. “That slice of rock is scanned 
by a Focused Ion Beam-Scanning 
Electron Microscopy machine, 
which produces a 3-D copy of the 
porous rock.” The replica is made of 
a thin layer of silicon and quartz at 
Nanofab, the U of A’s micro/nano- 
fabrication facility. 

The researchers call the fin- 
ished product a “reservoir ona 


chip,’ or ROC. 


“The hugely expensive process of 
recovering oil in the field is recre- 
ated right in our laboratory,’ said 
Mitra. He explains that researchers 
soak the ROC in oil and then water, 
which is under pressure, is forced 
into the chip to see how much oil 
can be pushed through the micro- 
scopic channels and recovered. 

“ROC replicas can be made 
from core samples from oil- 
trapping rock anywhere in the 
world,” said Mitra. “Oil explora- 
tion companies will be able to use 
ROC technology to determine 
what concentration of water and 
chemicals they'll need to pump into 
layers of sandstone or limestone to 
maximize oil recoyery.” 

The research findings were 
published as the cover article in 
the journal Lab Chip, a publi- 
cation of the Royal Society of 
Chemistry. ft 


Good things not always found in small packages 


Jamie Hanlon 


f you believe that good things 

always come in small pack- 

ages, University of Alberta 
researcher Jennifer 
Argo’s new study may 
change your mind. 

In an article forth- 
coming in the Journal 
of Marketing, Argo 
explores how our con- 
sumption behaviours 
change when treats like 
chocolates and candies 
are placed in smaller 
packages. She says that 
people eat more of 
a product when it is 
placed in small packages rather than 
regular-sized packages. However, 
she said, those with low-appearance 
self-esteem—the term research- 
ers use to describe people who are 
concerned about their body, weight 
or physical appearance—tend to 
consume more than the average 
population, especially when certain 
conditions seem favourable. 

“The low-appearance self- 
esteem people ate the most when 
they were told that the caloric 
information was favourable (low 
in calories), when the caloric 
information was on the front of 
the package and when the product 


was visible (clear packaging),” said 
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Congratulations to Susan Barton whose name was drawn 
as part of folio's Oct. 21 “Are You a Winner?” contest. She 
correctly identified the photo in question as being that of 
an oak tree located in the northwest corner of the General 
Services Building. For her correct identification, Barton has 
won a Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science pen, 
which contains a map of the building's terrazzo floors. 

Up for grabs this issue is the last of those coveted pens. 
To win the pen, simply identify where the object pictured is 
located and email your answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by 
noon on Monday, Nov. 14, and you will be entered into the 


draw. 


Jennifer Argo 
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Argo. “People in the high-appear- 
ance self-esteem category—those 
who did not indicate concerns 
about weight or physical appear- 
ance—still ate more, but there 
was a big jump in the 
consumption quantity 
for [those with low 
self-esteem].” 
This group tended 
to eat less when the 
| product wasn’t visible, 
the caloric informa- 
tion was missing or 
they believed there 
were more calories 
in the small packages 
than they expected. 
She said elements 
such as a visible product and con- 
tent labeling information served as 
cues to the group’s susceptibility, 
which Argo noted gave this group a 
false sense of belief that the package 
would help them manage consump- 
tion and help them achieve poten- 
tial weight-management goals. 
While this might be true if only a 
single small package is present, Argo 
says that, in reality, small packaged 
goods are often sold in multiples 
and her study showed that these 
helpful, small packages are detri- 
mental to consumers’ waistlines. 
“These consumers are basi- 
cally saying, ‘this package is going 
to protect me; it’s going to help 


fn 


me achieve my goal, and so they 
relinquish control to the pack- 
age,’ she said. “They throw up 
their hands and say, ‘I don’t have 
to worry because the package is 
taking care of everything for me. 
As soon as they’ve given up initial 
control, they have no control to 
deal with that next package that’s 
presented to them.” 

Argo says that buying the 
regular-sized packages of these 
types of snacks and exercising por- 
tion control will not only reduce 
calories, but also save money as 
well, although she says that some 
people may still opt to buy the 
small packages out of convenience. 
For this group, she counsels that 
they retake control and limit the 
number of packages they take out 
at any one time. And especially 
with the seductive call of leftover 
Halloween, Argo says the old adage 
of “watch what you eat” may not be 
a bad idea. 

Relinquishing control to small 
packages is “a very cognitive 
process; people are purposefully 
doing this,’ she said. “In the study 
we found that if we interrupt the 
participants, if we distracted them 
with a task, they don’t fall prey to 


overeating. 

“When it’s a small package, 
distractions are actually beneficial 
in some respects.” Wi 
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campaign. 


(L-R) Alex Beattie, Kevin Friese and Sam 


Wang at the 2011 flu vaccination 


Flu vaccination partnership 


“We have had such strong 
success with the nursing students 
that we absolutely wanted to 
partner up with the pharmacy 
students.” 

Fourth-year pharmacy student 
Sam Wang says it has been interest- 
ing to see health care in anew 
light. 

“We get to see what nursing 
students are taught and we get 
to see how they interact with 
patients, which is great because we 
do come from a slightly differ- 
ent perspective,” said Sam Wang, 

a fourth-year pharmacy student, 
who gave injections at his first flu 
clinic. “On the other hand, they're 
not necessarily familiar with what 
we do and the education we get as 
far as injections are concerned, so 
maybe they get to see the tech- 
niques we learn.” 

Alex Beattie, who is in the 
second year of the two-year nurs- 


Continued from page I 


ing after-degree program, was just 
two shots into his time at the clinic 
when interviewed but says he could 
already see the benefits of having 
the pharmacy students on hand. 

“It’s always nice to have extra 
hands to help put people through, 
said Beattie. “They have an experi- 
ence and a knowledge background 
that you don’t normally see in 
nursing, so it’s kind of nice to have 
them as part of the team.” 

He added he is curious about 
the sorts of things he can learn from 
the pharmacy students and is happy 
to pass on some tricks of the health- 
care trade from the nursing side. 

“The pharmacy students have a 
little less experience in hospitals, 
and this provides them with an 
excellent opportunity to interact 
with patients and their health 
professional colleagues on a level 
that few pharmacists have within 
the community, he said. 


IN CONVERSATION 


MARINA ENDICOTT 


WITH 


Michael Ondaatje, author of the critically acclaimed novel 
The English Patient, is coming to Edmonton's Winspear Centre 


Nov. 22 at 7:30 p.m. 


Join the University of Alberta's Festival of Ideas for a one-on-one 
stage interview between two award-winning Canadian authors. 


Ondaatje will also give a reading from his latest book, The Cat's 
Table, and conduct a Q-and-A session with the audience. A book 


signing will follow. 


Tickets on sale online and by phone at the Winspear box office 
(780-428-1414) or Tix on the Square (780-420-1757). 


Reserved seating: $25 (plus GST and service fee) 


Students and seniors: $15 [plus GST and service fee) 
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The North Campus’s Celebration Plaza was the site of the United Way 2011 Campaign thermometer, which has slowly but surely risen to mark donations on campus. This year’s campaign ended on Oct. 21. 


Augustana Campus receives top marks 


Christopher Thrall 


cademic units undergo peer 
review every five to seven 
years, and Augustana Cam- 
pus hosted external reviewers for 
its first University of Alberta unit 
review in mid-February of this year. 
Their report and responses from 
the Augustana dean’s office were 
recently shared with senior adminis- 
tration and members of the U of A’s 
board of governors. 

The unit review considers 
strengths, challenges, opportuni- 
ties and best practices for each 
faculty and its contribution to the 
institution as a whole. It is intended 
to assess employees, facilities and 
program implementation. 

“The review identifies Augus- 
tana’ strengths and affirms the 
investment our campus has made in 


Allen Berger 


experiential learning, such as pro- 
fessor-led international programs 
and community service-learning,” 
says former dean Roger Epp of the 
reviewers report. 

The review mentions a specific 
point of pride at Augustana: nearly 
one in five students has participated 
in an international study program 
in places such as Cuba, Costa Rica, 


UofA fundraising structure to change 


Folio staff 
n recognition of the need to 
diversify and expand the Uni- 
versity of Alberta's base of fi- 

nancial support and to deepen the 

engagement of alumni in support 
of the educational mission, the 
board of governors has approved 
the creation of the university’s first 
vice-president (advancement). 
Reporting to the president, the 
vice-president (advancement) will 
work closely with the board of 
governors, alumni council and sen- 
ate to strengthen the university's 
fundraising and alumni relations 


WE SUPPORT 


programs and implement strategies 
to increase financial support. The 
position of vice-president (ad- 
vancement) will assume the duties 
of the position of chief advance- 
ment officer. 

“The establishment of a vice- 
president (advancement) position 
brings to fruition years of invest- 
ment in the fundraising and alumni 
relations activities undertaken by 
deans, previous presidents, senior 
administrators and the university's 
advancement team and provides 
the foundation on which to build 
a strong portfolio,” said President 
Indira Samarasekera. i 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
; UNITED WAY 2011 CAMPAIGN 


United Way 


The University of Alberta thanks the following faculty, staff, retirees and students for giving of 
their time to serve on the 2011 University of Alberta United Way Campaign Committee 


HONORARY CHAIR 
Debra Pozega Osburn 
Vice-President (University Relations) 


CO-CHAIRS 

Margaret-Ann Armour, Faculty of Science 

Lesley Cormack, Faculty of Arts 

Gurston Dacks, Professor Emeritus, Faculty of Arts 
Derek Roy-Brenneis, Office of the Senate 

Susan Gibson, Faculty of Education 

Helen Madill, Faculty of Extension 

John Nychka, Faculty of Engineering 

Colleen Skidmore, Office of the Provost and 
Vice-President (Academic] 

Rosalind Sydie, Professor Emeritus, Faculty of Arts 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Stephanie Baker, Population Research Lab 
Amanda Caddy, Registrar & Student Awards 
Aubrey Chau, President's Office 

Jerome Donahue, Protective Services 
Russell Eccles, NASA 

Donna Fong, Population Research Lab 


Bernice Gartner, Human Resources 

Steven Gevenich, Forest Society 

Edward Gots, Alberta JOC West 2011 

Tara Graham, Faculty of Science 

Brian Gratrix, Campus Recreation 

Lorna Hallam, United Way Campaign Coordinator 
Sandy Huang, Faculty of Engineering student 
Vang loannides, Physical Education & Recreation 
Farid Iskandar, Students’ Union 

Sarah Kowalevsky, Alberta School of Business 
Breanne Krause, Alberta School of Business 
Danielle Leclerc, Campus Saint-Jean 

Angela McCormick, Research Services Office 
Wayne McCutcheon, Facilities & Operations 
Jackie Meloche, Supply Management Services 
Olga Milligan, Biological Sciences 

Mike Newman, Alberta JDC West 2011 

Kim Schultz, Human Resources 

Caroline Simpson, Alberta School of Business 
Mathieu Trepanier, Campus Saint-Jean 

Paula William, Research Services Office 
Michelle Zolner, Faculty of Extension 


India and Germany. “If that is not 
the highest rate in Canada,’ the 
review stated, “there would not be 
many schools ahead of Augustana.” 
The reviewers encouraged trumpet- 
ing that success and expanding the 
international activities of students 
on campus. 

The report also applauds 
Augustana’s focus on four specific 
academic skills: speaking, writing, 
critical thinking and information 
literacy. These skills are developed 
not only through majors, but also 
through Augustana’s unique core 
curriculum, which encourages study 


on university report card 


in the following five areas: creative 
and imaginative process, diversity 
and global studies, environmental 
sustainability, experiential learning 
and integrating knowledge. 

The review presents three pri- 
mary recommendations: Augustana 
Campus must preserve and enhance 
its unique identity as a liberal arts 
college; it should acquire more and 
improved space for science instruc- 
tion, as well as new or renovated 
student housing, and the campus 
should consider strategies to diver- 
sify its enrolment base. 

Augustana’s response to these 


recommendations has been swift. 
Marketing and promotional mate- 
rial, including the website and pub- 
lications, boast Augustana’s position 
as western Canada’s premier public 
liberal-arts and sciences campus. 
Meanwhile, the faculty continues 
to consider ways to strengthen both 
the liberal-arts core and learning 
outcomes assessment. In general, 
the campus has embraced its re- 
sponsibility to promote the value of 
a liberal education among students, 
staff, faculty and the community. 
“The academic unit review is a 
report card and a road map,’ says 


66 While Augustana received very positive feedback, | am 
confident that our next review will be even better.” 


ASTech gold tor 


bio-industrial researcher 


Ken Mathewson 


n recognition of his groundbreaking research and 
collaborative efforts as the head of the Biorefining 
Conversions Network, scientist David Bressler took 
home the Innovation in Agricultural Science Award 
at the Alberta Science and Technology Leadership in 
Alberta Foundation Awards held in Calgary Oct. 28. 

His nomination for the ASTech Award was put 
forth by the Alberta Livestock and Meat Agency for his 
work in converting plant oils and animal fats into fuels 
and hydrocarbons, as well as his innovations in convert- 
ing scrap cow products into plastics. 

Bressler was one of three honourees with the De- 
partment of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science 
to be nominated for an award in the field of biosci- 
ences, along with Randy Weselake—nominated for 
his work in the improvement and conversion of plant 
oils—and Frank Robinson, for his development of 
the “There’s a Heifer in Your Tank” component of the 
Animal Sciences program at the U of A. 

“All my training was at the U of A, but my degrees 
are all in science,” said Bressler. “My whole career was 
built here. I spent time in engineering working on 
heavy oil and upgrading, and now I’m working in a 
faculty where I get to sit at the interface of forestry and 
agriculture and utilize the skills of experts in different 
fields throughout the network.” 

Other ASTech nominees include Janet Elliott, 
professor in the Department of Chemical and Materials 
Engineering and Canada Research Chair in Interfacial 
Thermodynamics, nominated in the category of Out- 


Dean Allen Berger. “We can use it 
to assess where we are, refine our 
academic vision and plan for ongo- 
ing improvements. While Augus- 
tana received very positive feedback, 
Iam confident that our next review 


Allen Berger 
will be even better.” fi 


David Bressler 


standing Leadership in Alberta Technology. 

Known for creating new paradigms for interdis- 
ciplinary and multidisciplinary research in physics, 
mathematics, biology and physical chemistry, Elliott's 
research equations, applied to the cryopreservation 
field, will be instrumental in making cartilage and 
other transplants more available in Canada. Currently 
transplants are limited by the short timeframe the tis- 
sue is viable. 

The “Let’s Talk Science” University of Alberta 
Chapter was nominated in the science and technology 
educational awareness category. “Let’s Talk Science” is 
a national organization that delivers science learning 
programs and services that turn children and youth on 
to science, keep them engaged in learning and develop 
their potential to become 21st century citizens, innova- 
tors and stewards. 

The ASTech Leadership Foundation was created to 
celebrate and promote the achievements of Alberta’s 
scientific and technological communities. Bt 


66 My whole career was built here. | spent time in engineering working on heavy oil and 
upgrading, and now I’m working in a faculty where | get to sit at the interface of forestry 
and agriculture and utilize the skills of experts in different fields throughout the network.” 


David Bressler 
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U of A survey suggests Albertans supportive of tighter links to China 


Jamie Hanlon 


vs a sign that will surely bring double 

happiness to those who wish to see stron- 

ger links to China. The results of a new 
survey by the University of Alberta’s China 
Institute suggest that Albertans are strongly 
supportive of provincial and federal efforts to 
diversify the province’s economic linkages. 

The survey, conducted this past sum- 
mer by the Population Research Lab at the 
University of Alberta, showed that more than 
two-thirds of Albertans believe that China’s 
increasing economic strength benefits the 
province and almost 80 per cent of Albertans 
see China as an important export market for 
Alberta’s goods and services. 

Further, more than half of those polled 
felt Alberta should decrease its reliance on 
the U.S. market, while three-quarters felt that 
Alberta should trade more with its Asian 
partners to diversify its economy. However, 
China Institute director Gordon Houlden 
cautions that the results should not be inter- 
preted as anti-American sentiment. 

“T wouldn't draw the conclusion that it 


means that we are going to take our eggs 

out of the US. basket and put them in the 
China basket; rather, it means that we'd have 
another basket,” he said. “It’s really an add-on, 
an alternative. To have only one customer is 
dangerous. Having options for trade that help 
maintain full employment here is something 
we need to look to.” 

Even on such hot-button proposals—wel- 
coming Chinese investment in the province 
or support for building pipelines to the west 
coast to export energy to Asia—surveyed 
Albertans were in favour two-to-one. Overall, 
Albertans believed that China will play a sig- 
nificant role in future opportunities of people 
in the province, especially when it comes to 
welcoming increased tourism. 


Gordon Houlden 


“Concerning increased tourism by Chi- 
nese visitors, those numbers are the highest 
of all—86 per cent,” said Houlden. “Chinese 
tourists will arrive, but it won’t happen over- 
night. There are millions of Chinese travelling 
abroad every year and they will eventually 
help our economy.” 

Houlden says that the survey is a clear sign 
that Albertans want to do business with the 
“Middle Kingdom.” The support, he notes is 
“not universal, but it’s very strong.” And in 
the instances where respondents remained 
undecided on some of the questions, Houl- 
den says that indecision highlights an oppor- 
tunity for government to do more to inform 
the population on the benefits of, and ease 
any concerns about, trade with China. 

“Whether the government educates the 
public through statements or the education 
system, it’s important to address those uncer- 
tain numbers—and some will go in each direc- 
tion—but I think the level of understanding 
about China is not yet adequate,” he said. 

The results of the survey hold good news 
for both the provincial and federal govern- 
ments, said Houlden. With both levels of 


66 This report should put the wind 
into the government’s sails in 
terms of efforts to enhance 
relationships with China.” 


Gordon Houldon 


government seeking to build stronger rela- 
tions with China, the survey results signal 
broad public support to continue with 
those plans. 

“This report should put the wind into 
government’ sails in terms of efforts to 
enhance relationships with China,” he said. 
“For any and all the people in the legislature, 
including the premier, who have an interest 
in expanding Alberta's ties with China, this 
survey is welcome news—it means you've 
got public support closely tracking govern- 
ment planning.” 

The full report can be viewed at the China 
Institute’s website: www.china.ualberta.caM 


Ironman pushes new heart to the limit 


Laurie Wang 


wenty-five years ago 

Dwight Kroening was 

clinging to life in an 
Arizona hospital, waiting for a new 
heart. Kroening got that new heart 
and has, since then, made good use 
of it. He’s the first heart recipi- 
ent to ever complete an Ironman 
Triathalon, and he will compete in 
his second Ironman race on Noy. 20 
at the same place where he received 
the donated organ. 

“Doing this race the second time 
is unbelievable. It’s unheard of, says 
Mark Haykowsky, PhD, a physical 
therapy professor at the University 
of Alberta’s Faculty of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine who's been working 
with Kroening for seven years. “Ac- 
cording to the International Society 
of Heart and Lung Transplantation’s 
registry, started in 1982, more than 
100,000 heart transplant procedures 
have been done and only around 
100 recipients have lived to 25 years 
post-transplant.” 

Kroening met Haykowsky when 


he was doing a study that looked at 
heart recipients’ responses to exer- 
cise. Kroening, who has stuck with 
Haykowsky and used his expertise 
since, says the U of A researcher 
gave him the confidence to train 
for this event by testing his heart’s 
response to intense training. 

“The type of research Mark is 
doing could have so much benefit 
to the transplant world and people 
who've had heart transplants. There 
is science behind it. With training, 
with exercise, with time, your heart 
is potentially going to function like 
a normal heart,’ says Kroening. “We 
don’t have an excuse not to exercise, 
stay healthy, stay fit and eat right.” 

Kroening was 26 years old when 
he received his new heart. 

“The transplant saved my life. 
I’m hoping and praying that I'll 
have the opportunity to meet the 
donor’s family when I go down in 
November. It would mean so much 
to meet and thank them.” 

When asked whether or not he’s 
neryous competing in one of the 
world’s most gruelling races for the 


Dwight Kroening 


second time, Kroening nods with- 
out any hesitation. “It’s going to be 
quite emotional, knowing that the 
donor came from Phoenix. It will 
be a significant thing for me as it is 
25 years after the transplant and I’m 
racing right where it all happened.” 

Haykowsky will be going with 
Kroening to the Ironman Arizona 
race. “Dwight is the first to do the 
race 25 years after the transplant. 
I’m going to go support him and 
cheer him on.” Wi 


Using photons to manage data 


Brian Murphy 
anaging light to carry 
computer data, such as 
text, audio and video, 
is possible today with laser light 
beams that are guided along a fibre- 
optic cable. These waves consist of 
countless billions of photons, which 
carry information down the fibre 
across continents. 

A research team at the University 
of Alberta wants to refine the opti- 
cal transmission of information by 
using a single photon, the funda- 
mental building block of light, to 
allow unprecedented applications in 
optical information transfer. 

Zubin Jacob, an electrical and 
computer engineering researcher, 
says that rather than spreading data 
over waves of light, the goal is to use 
single particles of light—photons. 

“Unfortunately, the efficient 
generation of single photons for 
practical applications is a serious 
engineering challenge,” said Jacob. 

Jacob and his research team 

_are looking into metamaterials to 


tackle this problem. A metamate- 
rial is a medium that has designer 
Nanostructures in it, giving it 
technical capabilities beyond any 
materials we currently have. “The 
metamaterial would efficiently 
collect single photons of light and 
allow their transmission.” 

At other universities, research- 
ers are looking at attaching single 
photons to waves of electrons. The 
electrons and photons combine to 
form a plasmon wave that can be 
transmitted on a metal nanowire. 

Jacob says the benefit of working 
with single photons for transmit- 
ting computer data is the ability to 
encode much more complex infor- 
mation on an individual particle of 
light. “A single photon could carry 
encryption codes, which are far more 
complex than the security password 
information we currently use to 
protect sensitive data.” 

Jacob says that this technology is 
at least 10 years away. “This technol- 
ogy is destined for markets such as 
the military that require extremely 
high levels of data encryption.” M 


Pain after car accidents: a pain in the neck or is it all in the brain? 


Laurie Wang 


fter her Honda Civic was to- 
talled in a car crash, Melissa 
ucci was told she was fine 
because she didn’t have any broken 
bones or serious injuries. 

“My doctor said, “You're young. 
You have whiplash. No big deal, you'll 
be fine,” says Mucci. But this was not 
her experience. Her back and neck 
were very sore and she experienced 
pain for the next two years. 

“I didn’t have an injury per se, but 
I didn’t have the same mobility in my 
muscles and joints. It’s hard when you 
experience pain, [because] nobody 
can see a wound or broken bone.” 

Physical therapist Geoff Bostick 
from the University of Alberta's Fac- 
ulty of Rehabilitation Medicine says 
situations like Mucci’s are very com- 


mon and whiplash is misunderstood. 

His new study found that how 
one understands their pain is impor- 
tant for people with whiplash. For 
example, negative expectations of 
recovery, which represent one’s un- 
derstanding of one’s condition, mean 
higher levels of pain later on. 

Bostick and his team surveyed 
72 people who have had a recent 
motor vehicle accident and tracked 
their pain for the next six months. 
He found that, on average, the more 
negative the expectation of recovery 
was, the higher the level of pain expe- 
rienced three and six months later. 

“The study shows that even early 
after an injury, health-care proyid- 
ers can’t just look at patients’ test 
results—it’s important to under- 
stand the unique contexts of each 
patient and how they think and 


feel about their pain,’ Bostick says. 
“These interpretations of pain are 
known to interact with the biology 
of pain processing. Thoughts about 
pain can be as important as what is 
happening in the joints, nerves and 
muscles in the neck. We are great at 
assessing joints, nerves and muscles, 
but we should not overlook the 
brain. Facilitating a comprehensive 
understanding of one’s pain can only 
lead to better management, especially 
self-management.” 

Mucci is thankful Bostick spent 
time getting to know her situation 
before treating her. 

“Tt wasn’t until I went to the 
physical therapy teaching lab at the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
that I received treatment that really 
helped with the pain,’ says Mucci. 
“Geoff was really able to get what 


I was going through. He took the 
time to understand me and took 
my pain seriously. His exercises 

and teaching motivated me to help 
myself get better—and I did. Previ- 
ous treatments provided short-term 
relief but even though I’m not 100 
per cent, I now know how to man- 
age my pain.” 

“There is an unfortunate stigma 
about whiplash—just because an 
X-ray or MRI report states there is 
no pathology, this does not mean 
there are no plausible reasons for 
persisting pain. It is important to 
realize that while pain is not easily 
measured, it is very real and can be 
understood. However, it’s more com- 
plicated than just the physical tissue 
damage,” says Bostick. 

Bostick recently successfully de- 
fended this study in his PhD. i 
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Geoff Bostick guides Melissa Mucci in 
a physio exercise that will help her gain 
strength and relieve pain. 
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Killam Fellowship winner brings history of Big Science’ to life 


Geoff McMaster 


hen the Shuttle Co/umbia was scheduled to repair the Hubble Space Telescope 

in 2005, officials at the National Space and Aeronautics Agency decided the trip 

posed too much risk to astronauts. They cancelled the mission, but the public out- 
cry over the fate of Hubble was enormous and the decision was eventually reversed. In 2009, 
Atlantis successfully carried out all the necessary repairs on the telescope. 

This widespread public support for Hubble spoke not only to the telescope’s perceived 
value to science, but also its ability to capture the collective imagination with striking images 
relayed from the deepest, darkest recesses of the universe, appearing on the covers of maga- 
zines and newspapers around the world. 

Just why society invests financially, socially and emotionally in projects of such magni- 
tude—ones that require the work of thousands of scientists, complex coalitions and, in the 
case of Hubble, some $20 billion to build and maintain—is just the kind of question that gets 
Robert Smith up in the morning. 

“To form accurate accounts of the history of ‘Big Science, it is essential to consider not 
just scientific and technical factors, but also often social, political, managerial and economic 
factors, and perhaps legal and ethical factors, too,” 
he says. “Today a scientific instrument placed at the 


frontier of the knowledge represents a political and 
managerial achievement is every bit as significant as the 
technical feat.” 

Smith’s ability to convey the history of space science 
technology and astronomy in a compelling way has 
garnered him considerable recognition worldwide, but 
most recently the University of Alberta’s Killam Annual 
Professorship, awarded for outstanding contributions 
to research, teaching and community service. 

His first book, The Expanding Universe: Astronomy s 
Great Debate, 1900-1931, published in 1982, quickly 
became a classic, described by Nature as “a near defini- 


Robert Smith 


tive account.” He has since written books and articles on 
the US. Space Program, the Soviet satellite Sputnik and 
the Hubble Telescope. He was recruited to the U of A in 1998 from his joint position at the 
Smithsonian National Air and Space Museum in Washington and Johns Hopkins University. 
Most recently Smith has been tracking the development of the James Webb Space Telescope, 
scheduled to launch in 2018, a joint project between NASA, the European Space Agency and 


This image, captured by the Hubble Telescope, shows two galaxies colliding. 


the Canadian Space Agency, with a price tag of about $8.7 billion. But what drew him to the 
Department of History and Classics at the U of A from the centre of the political universe was 
the opportunity for more contact with students, he says, and he’s never looked back. 

“T enjoy teaching a lot. In my previous position I taught maybe one course a year, and I 


didn’t have graduate students in the same way.” 


Successful teaching is now clearly high on his list of achievements. Over the last three years, 


his evaluations for a senior undergraduate course called “Stonehenge to the Space Age: History 

of Astronomy and Cosmology,’ have brought in stellar student scores of 4.8, 4.8 and 4.9 out of 5. 
“Robert Smith is an excellent teacher at every level,” says history colleague Susan Smith. 

“He has a record of outstanding teaching to undergraduate students and excellent supervision 


of graduate students. 


“Despite the fact that PhD students in American history typically choose to study in the 


United States, Robert has attracted a steady stream of excellent, award-winning students.” fi 


Researchers collaborate to make space exploration sater 


Brian Murphy 


radiation levels outside the space- 
craft. Radiation in space is made up 
of high-energy particles generated 


niversity of Alberta research- : 
on the surface of the sun and in 


ers have taken on a mission i i 
far-off galaxies and can be lethal to 
to make manned space 

exploration safer by measuring the 


threat of radiation to crews aboard the 


those who come in contact with it. 
The device is called the Cana- 

dian Sweeping Energetic Particle 

Telescope, or SWEPT. The U of A’s 


space physics researchers and 


‘ ; Space Station. 
International Space Station. P 


The Canadian Space Agency 
awarded the U of A $250,000 to 


; ; engineering faculty are collaborat- 
develop equipment to monitor the 
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ing on the project and they have six 
months to come up with a concept 
design. If the Canadian Space 
Agency accepts the idea it could be 
manufactured into shoebox-sized 
hardware that will be attached to 
the exterior of the International 


Bob Fedosejevs, engineering 
professor and team lead, says SWEPT 
technology is badly needed. “Radia- 
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tion levels inside the ISS are constantly 
monitored, but what you really need 

is a device outside the spacecraft that 
measures incoming high-energy 
particles,” he said. “The more we know 
about the frequency and fluctuating 
intensity of solar and cosmic radiation, 
the better the shielding technology 
that can be developed.” 

Fedosejevs says the U of A’s 
concept design will rotate as much 
as 180 degrees so it can measure 
radiation at a wide angle coming 
towards the spacecraft. 

NASA considers radiation 
shielding for astronauts a major 
concern for its long-term plan of 
sending crews back to the moon and 
then on to Mars. For decades it’s 
been widely accepted that the com- 
bined effects of cosmic and solar 
radiation could expose human space 
travelers to DNA damage, cancer, 
cataracts and neurological disorders. 

Tan Mann, head of U of A’s space 
physics researchers on this project, 
says early manned space exploration 
missions that sent Americans to the 
moon were just lucky they didn’t 


U of A space physics and engineering researchers are collaborating on the design of a 
device to measure radiation levels outside the International Space Station. 


encounter radiation problems. “If 
the astronauts were exposed to 
cosmic radiation for longer periods, 
or if their capsules had encountered 
a massive solar storm, there would 
have been serious consequences.” 

The Canadian Space Agency 
is funding a total of six concept 
research projects for technology 
related to future space exploration 
ventures. The U of A is the only 
university among a field of private- 
sector space technology engineering 
firms on the agency’s list. 

Mann says being chosen for the 
SWEPT project says a lot about the 
U of A’s future in the field of space- 
exploration technology. 

“Tf the university can design a 
radiation experiment in partnership 
with the Canadian Space Agency 
and other space agencies and fly its 
technology at the International Space 
Station, we will be demonstrating 
our excellence in space science and 
space engineering,” said Mann. “To 
undertake key space-exploration chal- 


lenges right here in Edmonton is an 
incredible, exciting opportunity.” Bt 
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‘Sturgeon surgeon’ bugs ancient fish to 
track its dwindling population 


Bev Betkowski 


wen Watkins is skilled at 

deftly sewing radio trans- 

mitters into lake sturgeon, 
one of Alberta's most ancient fish. 
He jokingly calls it “sturgery” but, 
wordplay aside, his research project 
is addressing a serious problem. 

The lake sturgeon, classified as an 
endangered species in Canada, has 
been in existence for 200 million 
years, but its numbers are danger- 
ously low—about 1,700 fish— in 
Alberta's North Saskatchewan 
River. Watkins, a master’s student 
in the Department of Renewable 
Resources, is working in col- 
laboration with Alberta Sustainable 
Resource Development to find out 
why the population is low and what 
can be done to manage the situa- 
tion. Currently, there are four to six 
lake sturgeon per river kilometre, 
compared to a healthy population 
in, for instance, Wisconsin, where 
the sturgeon are managed to 150 
per river kilometre. 

“Right now, five per cent of those 
1,700 fish are mature, and if we 
assume a ratio population of 50:50 
male to female in any given year, 
there are only about eight female 


Casting an eye on lite under the surface 


Geoff McMaster 


ndrea Soler describes herself as hyper-metic- 

ulous and organized. She likes things in their 

proper place, contained within boundaries. 
Blame it on a brief stint years ago as a banker. 

That’s why it came as something of a revelation 
when she eventually threw caution to the wind and al- 
lowed herself to literally paint outside the lines. 

“According to my art instructors I was a bit too rigid,” 
she says of her experience taking independent studies 


fish that are spawning,” said Wat- 
kins, who also works as a woodlands 
area fisheries biologist with Alberta 
Sustainable Resource Development. 
Female fish can take upwards of 

25 years to mature and can live up 
to 154 years. The overall sturgeon 
population should be showing a 
wide age variety in the river, but the 
oldest sturgeon his research team 
has been able to find is 64. 

“There is a possibility of losing 
the species completely,’ he says. 

Popular with sport fishermen, 
the sturgeon historically was com- 
mercially harvested and shipped 
to Europe as a food source and 
today could be an indicator of river 
health, Watkins said. 

Spanning 500 kilometres of the 
river between Drayton Valley in 
west-central Alberta and the Onion 
Lake bridge on the Saskatchewan 
border, Watkins’ study is testing 
three theories on the population: 
first, that the fish population is now 
slowly recovering from low oxygen 
levels that existed prior to the 1960s 
before Edmonton began treating 
its sewage; second, that the fish use 
the river only seasonally to spawn, 
forage and then leave; and third, the 
possibility that the population is 


remind the viewer of places 


they have been or that they 
would like to be in.” 
And as one pans expect, 


but See reveling in 

an exuberant use of colour 

and free-from expression. 
“My artwork is about 

life beneath the surface, 

be it wetlands, forests or 

microscopic views of nature 


courses in painting and printmaking at the U of A. “They 
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being overfished, even with a catch- 
and-release regulation, there is an 
associated mortality factor. 

By implanting transmitters, tag- 
ging, measuring and collecting age 
data on the fish, the researchers are 
tracking their habitat movements, 
deriving population estimates and 
collecting other data to get a snap- 
shot of what the sturgeon population 
has been doing for the past 20 years. 

“We want to get an idea of 
whether the population is up, down 


Owen Watkins releases a lake sturgeon equipped with a transmitter. Watkins says poor 
lake sturgeon populations could be an indicator of river health. 
realtor specializing in west and 
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or unchanged.” 
Fishermen on the river are also 


being surveyed as part of the study. 
Initial positive findings indicate 

that young sturgeon, aged two 

and three, are being found, which 


RE/MAX Real Estate Centre 


means the fish are reproducing, 
Watkins noted. 
The team’s final findings will be 


* 26 years as successful residential 


presented to the provincial govern- 
ment and will “guide a recovery 
plan and help manage the North 


Saskatchewan River not just for 


sturgeon, but for the benefit of 

other river fish,” he added. 
Watkins’ research is funded 

through Alberta Sustainable Re- 


source Development and through 


Environment Canada’s Habitat 


Stewardship Program. Wi 


Cale me to eee ke dete 


Andrea Soler 


told me to mess things up a bit, and I was so angry and 
resistant. But look at me now.” 

An internal communications associate for the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry by day, Soler counts 
her messy moment as a breakthrough in her develop- 
ment as an artist. The results were recently on public 
display at the Milner Gallery, part of a show called 
“Out There? and mounted in collaboration with two 
recent graduates of the university’s bachelor of fine arts 
program, Camille Louis and Kim Lew. 

According to their collective statement, the show’s 
title refers to a need for escape, “mentally traveling 
out of the city into an introspective space that might 


The Race by Andrea Soler. (Photos supplied) 


and the human body,’ she says, adding that “life forms 
we cannot see at first glance” are of particular interest 
to her. Her latest work shows a fascination with human 
biology, such as bacteria and cancer cells. One piece, “a 
bit X-rated” she says, is called “The Race” and captures 
the moment of human conception. 

Trained since high school in a number of media 
including painting, printmaking, sculpture and film in 
her native city of Bogota, Colombia, as well as in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and in England, it was while living in 
Toronto, working towards a public relations certificate 
at Ryerson University, that she first heard about the 
international reputation of the U of A’s fine arts depart- 
ment, especially its print-makers. So when her husband 
was transferred to Edmonton, she 
couldn't have been happier. 

“The facilities here are the best 
I’ve seen anywhere,” she says of the 
U of A’s fine arts studios. “Taking in- 
dependent studies here was a positive 
experience overall. I learned so much 
from everyone in the department.” 

About a year ago, Soler landed her 
communications job in the faculty. 
Like many accomplished artists, she is 
forced to pursue her first love on the 
side, but she adds that her profession 
and her art are simply different points 
on a wider creative spectrum. 

“T’ve always liked all forms of 
communications,” she says. “Art is 
just one. A lot of my job right now 
is very creative. It’s good to know my 
creative skills are so transferable to 
practical things like a newsletter or 
website.” Mi 
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Jane Hurly 

ver the past decade, the 

correlations between 

physical activity and can- 
cer prevention, treatment recovery 
and survivorship have become 
increasingly clear. In fact, according 
to the American Cancer Society’s 
Global Facts and Figures, exercise is, 
without dispute, a key component 
in the treatment of a disease that 
claims up to 10 million lives glob- 
ally each year. 

Canada Research Chair in 
Physical Activity and Cancer Kerry 
Courneya is one of the pioneer- 
ing minds in this burgeoning field. 
With the recent federal announce- 
ment of new and renewed CRCs, 
Courneya, whose Tier 1CRC was 
renewed for a further seven years, 
says it’s a not only welcome recogni- 
tion of his work at the national 
and international level but also a 
welcome boost for his Behavioural 
Medicine Lab and the large-scale 
projects he currently has underway. 

“The greatest benefit of the 
CRC is the protected research 
time, says Courneya, “and that 
enables me to do higher-profile, 
larger scale projects—an expecta- 


tion of the CRC program—which 


G6 The greatest benefit of the CRC is the protected research 
time, and that enables me to do higher-profile, larger scale 
projects—an expectation of the CRC program—which will 
have an impact on both the field and practice.” 


will have an impact on both the 
field and practice. I call these the 
‘marquee’ projects.” 

Several of these marquee 
projects are currently underway, 
including the Care trial, an exercise 
intervention in breast cancer 
patients going onto chemotherapy. 
“We've accrued 301 women into 
this trial,” says Courneya. Working 
with cancer centres in Vancouver 
and Ottawa, Courneya is looking at 
the effectiveness of aerobic versus 
resistance training in women with 
breast cancer. 

A second large-scale trial, the 
Challenge trial, is a multi-national 
trial involving participants in 
Canada and Australia and co-led 
by Courneya, which “is looking at 
an exercise intervention in colon 
cancer survivors with disease-free 
survival or recurrence as the pri- 
mary end point,’ he explains. 


Kerry Courneya 


“To the best of our knowledge 
this is the first study looking at 
whether exercise can reduce the risk 
of the disease coming back in any 
cancer survivor group.” 

The research team hopes to 
randomly gather 962 colon cancer 
survivors from 20 cancer centres 
across Canada and 10 across Austra- 
lia into the study. 

In addition, he'll be co-leading 
the groundbreaking Amber study, 

a Canada Institutes of Health 
Research team grant, focusing on 
physical activity and breast cancer 
survivorship, which will shortly be- 
gins recruiting 1,500 breast-cancer 
survivors. “This is the first study to 
have physical activity and fitness at 
its core, says Courneya. “Most stud- 
ies might have a self-reported physi- 
cal activity component, but this one 
is grounded in physical activity and 
fitness and built around it. 


“As such, components of the 
study including maximal exercise 
testing in cardio-respiratory fitness, 
maximal strength testing, muscular 
endurance testing, body composi- 
tion assessment and accelerometers 
to give us an objective measure of 
active and sedentary behaviours.” 

Courneya may be a busy 
researcher, but with more time for 
research afforded by the CRC, he’s 
also supervising a large cohort of 
graduate students. There’s no ques- 
tion, they benefit too. 

“The additional support for 
research afforded by the CRC 
funding means more support for 
graduate students in the lab and the 
ability to take on more students — 
and it gives me more time to inter- 
act with them in developing their 
research programs, says Courneya, 
adding that’s an added attraction 
for potential graduate students 
interested in this field too. 

With a slate of projects in prog- 
ress that will take him well beyond 
his second term as a CRC, Cour- 
neya is looking forward to the new 
Alberta Institute for Physical Activ- 
ity and Health, slated to be housed 
on the top floor of the new Physical 
Activity and Wellness Centre, which 
breaks ground in spring 2012. 


Kerry Courneya 


For Courneya, the close quarters 
with his research team, student 
cohort and other researchers in 
physical activity and health will 
afford clear advantages. 

“The faculty’s behavioural medi- 
cine researchers will be housed here 
together, as will other researchers 
who may be looking at diabetes, 
heart disease or Alzheimer’s disease 
and exercise, for example, and that 
makes for good quality interaction. 
I think the institute will facilitate 
excellent interdisciplinary collabo- 
rations between other researchers in 
this field, and that’s very positive.” IN 


Independence need not cease for the elderly 


after a partners death 


Jamie Hanlon 


he death of a spouse is always a tragedy, but for 

seniors, that tragedy can spur some significant 

life changes. And one University of Alberta 
researcher says the choices they make are something 
policymakers need to pay attention to. 

Sociologist Lisa Strohschein says that losing a 
partner can precipitate the need for the surviving 
spouse to leave the residence they once shared. And 
the bereavement period is often key for them or their 
family members to decide whether it makes sense for 
that person to continue living alone or whether they 
give up living independently. 

“Two people can take care of each other; they can 
share the burden of household tasks and may share 
income sources that allow them to live the kind of 
life that allows them to live independently,” she said. 
“What this study shows is that, in fact, bereavement 
is a triggering mechanism (for the surviving spouse to 
move out of independent living).” 

Strohschein’s research noted that these seniors 
choose to either move into an institution or to reside 
with family members, most often their adult children. 
She says that when it came to these decisions, men 
and women were both equally likely to move when 
their partner died. She also noted that immigrants to 
Canada were more likely to reside with their families 
than their Canadian-born counterparts. Yet, she says, 
more needs to be done to help seniors make the final 
choice of where to live, but when to move should be 
left to the seniors themselves. 

“Perhaps we can do a better job of providing ser- 
vices and/or counseling for recently widowed seniors 


Gf Perhaps we can do a better job of 
providing services and/or counseling for 
recently widowed seniors to help them 
make decisions that are going to be right 
for them.” 


Lisa Strohschein 


to help them make decisions that are going to be right 


for them,” said Strohschein, “and provide more services 
for those ones that really do want to move out of 
independent living who say, ‘I can no longer bear these 
burdens, to ensure that they are supported.” 

Strohschein says that understanding the processes 
that lead to seniors’ decisions to leave their homes 
is important for the government to acknowledge, 
especially with an aging population. She says that de- 
veloping processes and putting services in place would 
allow these people to retain their independence and 
their dignity in their twilight years, which is critical to 
ensuring the system does not become needlessly taxed. 

“How do we delay that onset of moving a person to 
institutional care, care that tends to be quite costly and 
can be depersonalizing for the person who's receiving 
it,’ Strohschein said. “As people come towards the end 
of their lives, how do we give them the most ability 
and the greatest dignity to exercise their right or their 
need for independence? 

“Coming up with other kinds of options that are 
going to maintain seniors. independence as long as pos- 
sible, and give them the services that they need to help 
maintain that, are going to be absolutely critical.” Mi 
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Researcher seeks solutions for steam and hot-water burns 


Bev Betkowski 


ave Fennell has a list of injuries at vari- 
ous work sites in North America, start- 
ing with the most recent ones in the 


summer of 2011. All have one thing in common: 


they are steam or hot water burns, most of them 

serious. The very last incident on the page lists a 

fatality—a worker who died in 2009 after suffer- 
ing hot water burns to 80 per cent of his body. 

As head safety advisor for Imperial Oil Re- 
sources, Fennell sees the list as a disturbing trend 
that is emerging in the entire oil and gas indus- 
try, a type of injury that has yet to be addressed. 

“I don’t believe that our industry in general 
is fully aware of the problem,’ said Fennell. “But 
when we started talking at safety forums about 
this type of injury, the feedback I was hearing 
was of similar incidents across the board.” 

In an effort to stop serious injuries and save 
lives, a University of Alberta team of research- 
ers is collaborating with Fennell and other 
industry partners to develop new fabrics that 
can be turned into protective work clothing, 
specially designed to deal with hot water and 
steam burns. The U of A’s Protective Clothing 
and Equipment and Research Facility has been 
working with resource industries over the past 
25 years to develop safety standards for clothing 
to protect against workplace hazards like flash 
fires, but new industrial technology brings with 
it new challenges, Fennell noted. 


Finding Alberta success stories on water usage 


Bev Betkowski 


s water availability and 

usage become issues of 

concern in the province, 
the University of Alberta is leading 
the way in finding success stories 
that help find better ways to handle 


munities and an associate professor 
in both the departments of resource 
economics and environmental 
sociology and social sciences at 
Augustana Campus. 

The research project arose from 
a provincial rural needs assessment, 


which identified a knowledge gap 


“Fifty years ago most of Alberta's oil came 
from conventional sources—it flowed out of the 
ground. Today, most of the province's production 
comes from heavy oil; oilsands in the Fort Me- 
Murray and Athabasca areas, and steam injection 
in the Cold Lake, Bonnyville and Lloydminster 
areas. This is the future of Alberta oil.” 

Steam and hot water have become vital tools 
in accessing and thinning the heavy oil, which 
has the consistency of peanut butter. And with 
that technology comes a type of burn injury for 
which little or no safety standards or personal 
protective equipment exist. 

“Tt was one of those issues that, until we 
started talking about it as an industry, we didn’t 
realize we had a problem,’ Fennell said. In fact, 
the U of A research team, led by professor 
emeritus Betty Crown, is working with Fen- 
nell and other industry sources to gather hard 
statistics on the number and types of steam 
and hot water injuries happening in the North 
American workplace. 

Besides oil and gas workers, those in utili- 
ties, chemical and refinery workplaces are also 
at risk of water and steam burns. The issue also 
extends to workers in the laundry and food 
industries. “They work around hot water every 
day,’ Fennell noted. 

Crown, of the Department of Human 
Ecology, has teamed with Mark Ackerman of 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering to 
develop testing protocols for protective fabrics 


some of the most intensive in the 
country, Hallstrom said. 
Compound that fact with 
population growth, variable supply 
due to decreasing snow pack, rising 
industrial demand for water and 
what Hallstrom terms an obsolete 
“first in time, first in right” water 


and with Megan Strickfaden, an assistant profes- 
sor of human ecology, to explore workplace be- 
haviours regarding safety clothing and to design 
more acceptable and effective garments. 

“From a research perspective, we want to 
understand what it is that will make one fabric 
more protective than another, Crown said. 
“We had no test device, so Mark (Ackerman) 
developed it and we were able to test a series of 
fabrics and develop specifications for fabrics and 
for designs of protective clothing,” 

Crown expects those findings to soon be in 
front of a Canadian General Standards Board 
committee for review, and results could start to 
be seen in the workplace in a year or so. 

The goal is to develop a combination 
garment that protects skin against both flash 
fire and steam or hot water burns—“flash and 
splash” protection in Fennell’s words—yet 
breathes and is comfortable to wear. “It’s that 
third criterion that we haven't been able to 
meet, Fennell said, noting that when a gar- 
ment is uncomfortable, workers tend to not 
wear it properly. 

The U of A’s three-pronged approach 
to developing safety garments is what drew 
industry partners to the table for the project, 
Fennell added. 

“The way the university pulled together 
different areas of expertise in fabric, test facilities 
and examining human behaviour, made the 
UofA the place to turn to. am confident that 
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Dave Fennell tests the effectiveness of protective 
clothing against steam or hot-water burns. 


their approach will come up with some answers 
to this issue.” 

The research will continue to expand, as 
U of A human ecology graduate students begin 
the next phase of developing new protective 
fabrics and designs for different types of safety 
garments, Crown added. 

The project is jointly funded by the Ca- 
nadian Association of Petroleum Producers, 
Imperial Oil Resources, Nexen, Total E&P, 
DuPont Canada, Davey Textile Solutions and 
a Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council of Canada Collaborative Research and 
Development Grant. Several fabric producers 
also contributed textiles to the project. Bi 


a precious and dwindling resource. 

Funded by a $50,000 grant from 
the Alberta Rural Development 
Network, water policy researcher 
Lars Hallstrom is heading a project 
that will examine how rural com- 
munities have managed to balance 
water usage with commercial and 
population growth. 

“Water is an important natu- 
ral resource in the province, with 
extreme variability of supply both 
seasonally and geographically,” said 
Hallstrom, director of the Alberta 
Centre for Sustainable Rural Com- 


SUIT. 
c 


in what strategies may or may not 
already be working for rural com- 
munities that are pressed for water. 
The problem of enough water is 
not a new one, Hallstrom noted. As 
far back as 1863, it was recommend- 
ed that the southern half of Alberta 
not be settled because it was so dry. 
“Most of our water is where 
the people and demand are not; 
85 per cent of water is in northern 
Alberta and most of the people 
are in the southern half of the 
province. The agricultural irriga- 
tion in southern Alberta is, in fact, 


iE 
| a | http://lastpass.com 


We all have a thousand things to remember a day. Keeping track of 
our login passwords and our CCIDs surely doesn’t have to be another, 


does it? 


A recently published article written by an IT tech listed the most 
common places people leave their passwords. Rounding out the list was 
under the computer keyboard, followed by under the mouse pad and 


under the phone. 


Instead of keeping track of those pesky scraps of paper, the article 
recommends a downloadable, encrypted “password manager” that 
vaults passwords across all platforms, including PCs, Macs and smart 


phones. Now that's clever. 
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ONE OF THE BEST 
PRODUCTS OF 2009 
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“It's 80 40 easy. 
fuse It all the time.” 
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licensing system, “if you throw ina 
drought year, you have all the mak- 
ings for a crisis.” 

Some rural communities have, 
for a number of reasons, already run 
out of water, both from a regulatory 
standpoint and in practical terms 
since the water literally hasn’t been 
available. That in turn, threatens 
rural sustainability, he added. 

“Ifyou want a rural community to 
grow, or even survive, you need water.” 

Working with an environmen- 
tal consulting firm, the U of A 
will comb through water-related 


WM 


Ui fia 


Provincial waterways are some of the areas of focus of 


scientific studies, as well as online 
information and community-level 
documents from across the proy- 
ince, to find out what water manage- 
ment strategies hayve—or hayen’t— 
worked for rural communities. 
“This can help answer the ques- 
tion of where the success stories are, 
and why they worked,” Hallstrom 
said. Once that information is gath- 


Strathcona 
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Lars Hallstrom’s research. 


ered, it will go to decision-makers in 
water policy and management, who 
will review and choose the strongest 
strategies. In turn, that knowledge 
g g 
will be shared through a provincial 
workshop with stakeholders such as 
watershed groups, water licencees, 
= = 
researchers and representatives from 
rural municipalities and counties to 
take back to their communities. Mi 


Foot & Ankle Clinic 


Dr. A Kruszelnicki, DPM 


Dr, J. Prosen, DPM 


Custom Orthotics 


Sports Medicine & Injuries 
Bunions & Hammertoes 


Heel & Arch Pain 


Diabetic Foot Care 


Plantar Warts 


Ingrown or Fungal Toenails 


No Referral Necessary 


Strathcona Health Centre 
$225 - 105 Street, Suite 210 


780-430-1869 
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folio presents a sample of some of ‘the research stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news. ualberta.ca. 


$500,000 gift a welcome addition to real-estate chair 


A commitment of $500,000 for real estate education by the Alberta 
Real Estate Association continues to build on the foundation created by 
the Stan Melton Chair in Real Estate when they visited campus Noy. 2 to 
present the first of five installments to Kyle Murray, director of the School 
of Retailing. 

“We're excited to support the Stan Melton Chair in Real Estate,” said 
Madeline Sarafinchan, president-elect of the association. “Recognizing real 
estate as an important area of business specialization aligns with AREA’s 
goals of advancing excellence within the industry.” 

The University of Alberta recently announced Professor David Dale- 
Johnson as the Stan Melton Chair in Real Estate, linking the chair with 
a respected and successful family business, Melcor Developments, and 
the Melron family. Dale-Johnson, previously the director of the Real 
Estate Program at the University of Southern California, is focusing on 
the school’s expansion of the real estate curriculum offered to business 
students. 


Celebrating the Margaret Scott Wright Research Day 


On Oct. 28 more than 200 faculty, students and guests helped celebrate 
the 25" Annual Margaret Scott Wright Research Day by taking in 20 oral 
and 27 poster presentations. The theme of this year’s conference was /Vu7s- 
ing Research: Advancing Knowledge, Advancing Health and featured three 
plenary speakers. 

Margaret Scott Wright Research Day was originally intended as a lec- 
tureship and an opportunity to showcase the research of faculty members 
and master’s students. It has evolved into a platform for graduate students 
and faculty to share their ongoing research, and honours a nurse, a scholar, 
a researcher and a model leader in 21*-century nursing. 

“For the last 25 years, the Margaret Scott Wright Research Day has pro- 
vided an important forum for our faculty members and students to share 
their work with each other and with colleagues in the health-care system,” 
said Anita Molzahn, dean of the Faculty of Nursing. 

“Experienced and novice researchers alike use the opportunity to get 
feedback about their research ideas, approaches, and findings. They share 
the latest knowledge and innovations in the discipline of nursing. The op- 
portunity for learning and networking both energizes and inspires others.” 


Remote monitoring for diabetics a first for Alberta 


A first-in-Alberta research project, a collaboration between the Faculty 
of Rehabilitation Medicine, Alberta Health Services and the Sherwood 
Park - Strathcona County Primary Care Network, is giving Sherwood 
Park-area diabetics the technology to have their blood-glucose levels moni- 
tored remotely by doctors and health professionals. 

During Phase 1 of the project, now underway, 30 diabetics enter their 
daily blood-glucose readings—measured from a pinprick drop of blood 
using a glucometer—into their online personal health record via a secure 
Internet connection. 

With the patient’s permission, physicians, nurses and home-care profes- 
sionals can monitor glucose levels daily to ensure blood sugars are well 
controlled and to allow for quick action if they are not. 

Phase 2 of the project, to begin in January, further simplifies the pro- 
cess. Glucose readings will be automatically transmitted into the patient’s 
personal health record by wireless or USB glucometers, eliminating the 
need for the patient to type in the values. 

Martin Ferguson-Pell, dean of the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, 
says the technology can trigger action more quickly than sending a health 
professional to a patient’s home. 

“The reading pops up in the doctor’s or nurse's office,” says Ferguson- 
Pell. “They can log on, look at the values, and quickly intervene if the trend 
is not going in the right direction.” 


John Woronuk honoured with Bulyea Cup 


John Woronuk is the recipient of the 2011 Bulyea Cup, an award 
honouring highly distinguished individuals who have made major con- 
tributions to the Department of Dentistry and oral health education in 
Alberta. Woronuk was instrumental in establishing a student-exchange 
program between the U of A dental school and its counterpart in Dres- 
den, Germany. 

Woronuk joined the department in 1991 as the associate director of 
clinical affairs. Around 1998 he was appointed the director of technology 
development and transfer, a position he held until about 2002. During 
this time, the department was involved with developing a quiet turbine 
for high-speed dental hand pieces in co-operation with Ecole de Tech- 
nologie Supérieure in Quebec. 

Woronuk’s efforts and the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry’s support 
allowed the U of A dental school’s association with Dresden to grow to 
an extent that exceeded his initial expectations. For Woronuk, dentistry 
was more than just a job—it was his life’s work. He credits his wife of 55 
years, Lorena, with encouraging him to pursue what sometimes appeared 
to be unreachable objectives. She and his children inspired him to dedi- 
cate his life to patient care and student learning, he says. As Woronuk 
reflects on his long career, he says he “feels blessed” to receive the Bulyea 


Cup award. 
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The Collective Memory Project: Responses to Eugenics in Alberta, runs Oct. 23-Nov. 23 at Extension Gallery in Enterprise Square. 


Collection memories of Alberta's eugenics history 


Bev Betkowski 


gata Derda grew up in Poland, but, intrigued 
A™ studying cultural differences, lived in 
Ireland as a young undergraduate arts student. 

Along the way, she discovered something that inspires 
her work: “People are similar to each other, no matter 
where they were raised or where they live.” 

Now, as a master’s student in the University of Alber- 
ta Faculty of Arts, Derda’s explorations in printmaking 
contemplate the great human chain, and are included in 
The Collective Memory Project, an art show that opened 
Oct. 23 at the U of A’s Faculty of Extension Gallery at 


Enterprise Square. 


Featuring a range of contemporary art such as paint- 
ings, digital printmaking, sculptural mixed media and 
archival photographs, Zhe Collective Memory Project con- 
templates both the legacy and contemporary attitudes 


about eugenic ideas in Alberta. 


“There’s a danger of forgetting Alberta’s history with 
eugenics, and that sort of forgetting is not an idle hap- 
penstance; I would argue that eugenics—while being a 
dark, traumatic event in history that begs remembrance 
for ethical reasons—hasn’t ended,” said Anne Pasek, 
curator for the exhibit and a recent U of A Faculty of 


Arts graduate. 


Between 1929 and 1972, more than 2,800 people 
who were deemed unfit by the government to raise fami- 
lies of their own underwent reproductive sterilization 
in Alberta. Other dark examples of Canadian eugenics 
policies include a head tax levied on Chinese immigrants 
and a residential school system that saw Aboriginal chil- 
dren seized from their families and their cultures. 

But while those past actions have since been acknowl- 
edged by governments as unjust, some contemporary 
policies are also troubling, Pasek said. 

“There are many aspects of public policy and collec- 
tive ethics that are still profoundly influenced by eugenic 
ideas,’ including selective immigration policies that 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


239 RHATIGAN ROAD. 4 bedroom, 4 
bath, furnished executive home. Close to 
river valley, schools, university and transit. 
Must see! $2,500/month. Call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 
or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


CAMPUS SAINT-JEAN AREA. 4 bed- 
room, 3.5 bath, newer home for lease. 
Stunning, stylish, top of the line through- 
out. Partially furnished and move in ready. 
$2,700/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


LIVE IN OLD STRATHCONA. University 
minutes away. Beautiful 2 bedroom, 
2 bath, unique style. Executive condo. 
$1,600/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


BELGRAIVA. Beautiful, quiet, close 
to everything. 2 bedroom, 2 bath stylish 
large condo. University area. Call today. 


screen out people with disabilities, and future ethical 


Pasek said. 


quandaries such as the question of “designer” babies, 


The Collective Memory Project investigates how the 
concept of personhood “is unequally distributed in 
society, she added. 

The show features 20 works submitted by artists 
from across Canada, including an incarcerated woman, 
aman with a learning disability and, from an East Coast 
artist, an ambitious piece of performance art from a walk 
through an Edmonton park named for Louise McKin- 
ney. McKinney, who became Alberta's first female MLA 


in 1917 and was a pioneer of women’s rights, was also a 


supporter of eugenics policies. 


Students from the University of Alberta also con- 
tributed to the Collective Memory Project, Derda among 
them. Her three black-and-white digital photo composi- 
tions in the show pay tribute human individuality, and at 


the same time, explore a common human bond. 


are all part of it.” 


“We are all elements, puzzles, pieces of a much 
bigger construction, which we all create and influence. 
By excluding some of the puzzles we make that image 
incomplete,’ said Derda. “Believing naively that our own 
experience is the most important and unique, we tend to 
overlook the fact that there is a world around us, and we 


The show aims to widen the public’s understanding 
of eugenics and make it a “contemporary concern, so 
hopefully when people view the art, they'll get a sense of 
how they can act on some of these problems,’ Pasek said. 

The show will also feature a community board where 
people are encouraged to write their reflections on sticky 
notes that will be posted for a collective remembrance in 
keeping with the exhibit theme. 

The Collective Memory Project rans at the Faculty 


of Extension Gallery in Enterprise Square, 10230-Jas- 


$1,800/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


GREENFIELD. 3 bedroom, 1,200 sq. ft. 
bungalow in Greenfield. Fully furnished. 
Walking distance to schools and transpor- 
tation. $1,800/month. Available February 
|st. 780-246-2264. 


FOREST HEIGHTS. Bright spacious 
2 bedrooms over looking park, centrally 
located. 1 1 bathrooms, fireplace, blinds, 
6 appliances and deck. Adult only, N/S, 
lease $1,300, utilities included. 10309 — 
84 Street. 780-922-0709. 


U of A/ WHYTE AVENUE. 10417 
85 Ave. Furnished 2 bedroom house 
with updated amenities and reno- 
vated bathroom. $2,200/month. Contact 
Darren Singh 780-989-2963 or cell: 
780-710-7299. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE BY OWNER. Belgravia, 
semi-bungalow, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, south-facing sun room, new maple 
hardwood floor, oversized detached 


per Avenue, until Nov. 23 and can be viewed from 
6 a.m. to 11 p.m. Monday to Friday and 7 a.m. to 
9 p.m. weekends. Hi 


garage, walking distance to U of A 
(78 Ave and 115 Street). Priced to sell 
$459,000. Phone Robert at 780-934-1421. 


GARNEU 2 STOREY CHARACTER 
HOME. Unique opportunity one block 
from U of A and river valley. 1,600 sq. ft., 
3 plus 1 bedrooms, 2 bath, double garage. 
REDUCED to sell $499K. Call Amina Sai 
Remax Elite. 780-905-5566. 


MILLION DOLLAR VIEW! Outstanding 
condo, 2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 11920 — 
100 Ave. Fully upgraded. MLS# E3275583. 
Stella Zisin 780-707-8485. 


CANMORE. Luxury 1,624 sq. ft. condo 
apartment under $600,000. Ground floor 
unit on Silvertip golf course. Private set- 
ting. View MLS# C3466843. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


PROFESSOR SEEKS FURNISHED 
ACCOMMODATIONS. Quiet non-smoking 
professor (female) seeks accommodations, 
January-April 2012. Apartment sitting, 
sublet or house share. Walking distance 
or excellent public transit to U of A. 
780-492-9079 
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A giant in the universitys Department of Chemistry: a retrospective 


Michael Brown 


he university community is mourn- 

ing the passing of a homegrown 

talent, one of the great researchers to 
work in the University of Alberta’s vaunted 
chemistry department. Walter Harris, the 
prairie farm kid who almost single-handedly 
inspired the next generation of the world’s 
analytical chemists, died Oct. 20. He was 96. 

Born June 9, 1915, Harris grew up ona 
farm near Wetaskiwin, which helped develop 
his curiosity about the way things work. 
After graduating from high school, he left 
for the U of A where he uncovered a passion 
for chemistry. He received his bachelor of 
science degree from the U of A in 1938 and 
his master’s degree in 1939 for studies of the 
distribution of selenium. He !eft the U of A 
for the University of Minnesota to study 
under Piet Kolthoff—the father of analyti- 
cal chemistry in North America—where he 
completed a PhD in 1944. 

When Harris returned to the U of A in 
1946 to take a teaching position, the chemis- 
try department had six academic staff teach- 
ing chemistry to more than 2,000 students; 
there were no teaching assistants and no 
analytical chemistry divisions. 

In 1957, Harris took a leave of absence 
to do research in gas chromatography at the 


that time, analytical chemistry had begun to 
fall out of favour at cash-strapped universi- 
ties. Despite post-war industry developing 
an ever-greater need for analytical chemists, 
universities across North America—includ- 
ing the University of Toronto and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology—were closing 
their analytical programs. Harris returned 
to the U of A in 1958 and held steady to his 
chemistry convictions. He began recruit- 
ing and fostering an analytical program that 
would be the envy of universities around 
North America. 


66 Walter championed analytical 
chemistry at this university— 
without him it would be gone. 


Ron Kratochvil 


“Walter championed analytical chemistry 
at this university—without him it would be 
gone,’ said Ron Kratochvil at the U of A in 
1998. Kratochvil was an analytical chemistry 
recruit who teamed with Harris to publish 
the seminal textbook An Introduction to 
Chemical Analysis. “There’s a huge need for 
analytical chemistry now for the kind of 


work our people are doing,’ Kratochvil said 
at the time. “It’s just growing in all direc- 
tions. The analytical chemistry program here 
is the best in Canada, and, I’m told, among 
the top three in North America. None of it 
would have happened without Walter Harris 
and his battle to preserve it here.” 

In his first decade, Harris developed the 
first instrumental methods of analysis course 
in Canada thar still bears his name. Harris 
would serve as chemistry department chair 
from 1974-1978. During his career he 
contributed to 25 scientific advisory councils 
and played a leading role in the proper 
disposal of Alberta’s hazardous wastes. Harris 
was named to the Order of Canada, was a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Canada, received 
two honorary degrees and served as an active 
professor emeritus at the U of A from his 
retirement in 1980 until his passing. 

“He had a keen ability to see clearly,’ said 
Jed Harrison, chair of the chemistry depart- 
ment. “After retirement, Walter consulted for 
the provincial and federal governments, the 
university, Atomic Energy Canada, to name 
a few, playing a crucial role as an advisor that 
was quite important and was a large part 
of what earned him the Order of Canada. 
Those kinds of invitations spoke to the clar- 
ity that he did have.” 


Harrison says he remembers a generous 


Walter Harris 


thoughts about things freely. 

“Tt’s striking how much his passing has 
impacted current and former members of the 
department,” said Harrison. “It is clear from 
the sadness over his death just how much he 
meant to our department members.” fi 

- With notes from previous New Trail and 
Folio stories. 


Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories. During 


man who always gave his time, insights and 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


Nov. 7 


Writing Concisely and Chocolate 
Cake. The Centre for Writers invites 
you to this fee, weekly workshop on 
the English language. Free food. Noon- 
1 p.m. Assiniboia Hall 1-2 3. 


Economics department micro- 
seminar: Dennis Coates, professor at the 
University of Maryland, will give a talk 
entitled “Uncertainty of Outcome, Loss 
Aversion and Framing: Evidence from 
Major League Baseball.” 3:30-5 p.m. 
8-22 Tory Building. 


Nov 8 


Grant Writing Initiatives: Part 1— 
The Argumentative Strategies of Grant 
Writing. To register go to http://rsoreg- 
istration.ualberta.ca/CourseDescription. 
do?courseid=5375. 10-11:30 a.m. 
Oborowsky Degner Seminar Hall, 1-040 
Li Ka Shing Centre for Health Research 
Innovation. 


Nov. 9 


Communications and Technology 
Webinar. Some reflections about Web 
2.0 as a vehicle of knowledge among 


Engineering chairs invite input 


Chair selection committees for 
the departments of chemical and 
materials engineering, civil and envi- 
ronmental engineering, and mechani- 
cal engineering are being established. 
Suggestions and comments to these 
committees are to be made by 
Friday, Dec. 16, by writing to David 
Lynch, dean of engineering, E6-050 
Engineering Teaching and Learning 
Complex. 


patients. 11:45 a.m.—1:15 p.m. Online 
access by contacting mact@ualberta.ca. 


Faculty/Grad Student Workshop. 
XiaoGang Che will be giving a talk 
entitled “The Role of a Temporary 
Buyout Option in Internet Auctions.” 
Noon-1 p.m. 8-22 Tory. 


Nov. 10 


SEE Research at Work Seminar 
Series. Miles Dyck, assistant professor, 
Department of Renewable Resources, 
will be giving a seminar entitled Energy 
Efficient Waste Management. Noon— 
1:30 p.m. Alberta School of Business, 
Stollery Executive Development Centre 
5-04. 


Forest Industry Lecture Series 
No. 66. Don Roberts, vice-chairman, 
CIBC World Markets, will give a talk 
entitled “The Global Competition for 
Land: The 4 Fs (Food, Feed, Fibre and 
Fuel).” 3-4:45 p.m. Myer Horowitz 
Theatre. 


Nov. 14 


Health Law Seminar Series. Fay 
Orr, Alberta mental health patient 
advocate, will give a talk entitled “How 
Mental Health Law Affects the Patient 
Experience.” Please RSVP to hli@law. 
ualberta.ca. Noon-1 p.m. Room 237, 
Law Centre University of Alberta. 


Noy. 15 


SSHRC Annual Lecture: Sovereign 
Claims: Visualizing Deception in Body 
and Nation. Lianne McTavish, profes- 
sor in the History of Art, Design and 
Visual Culture, will give a talk entitled 
"Displaying the Health of the King 
in 17th Century France," and Frank 


Tough, professor of native studies, 

will discuss “ Métis verus Canada: 

Self Dispossession or Polite Fraud?” 
3:30-5:15 p.m. Lecture theatre 2-490 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy. For 
more, go to www.research.ualberta.ca. 


Nov. 16 


Augustana Information Literacy in 
Academic Libraries Workshop. “Building 
the Information Literate University: 
From Concept to Strategic Change.” 
Sheila Webber and Bill Johnston will 


outline how conceptualizing an informa- 


tion literate university can enable you 
to demonstrate that information literacy 
is essential to the success of the whole 
university. http://www.|library.ualberta. 
ca/augustana/infolit/workshop/. For 
more information, go to nancy.goebel@ 
ualberta.ca. 780-679-1189. All day. 
Augustana Campus, Camrose 
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Dean John Kennelly has been selected to become a Fellow 
of the Agricultural Institute of Canada. The fellowship is the 
highest honour bestowed by the institute and recognizes 

an individual who has made a distinguished contribution to 
Canadian agriculture through contributions to agricultural 
scientific capacity for societal good, integration and collabo- 
ration between disciplines and sectors, and communications. 


iHuman Youth Society, in partnership with the University 
of Alberta, was awarded Gold for its program “High Risk 
Youth Uncensored: An Educational Exchange” at the 17" an- 
nual Laurel Awards, hosted by the law firm Duncan & Craig 
LLP. Underway since fall 2009, the participatory research 
project “Uncensored” is a partnership between the U of A's 


Nov. 16 


Division of Geriatric Medicine 
Presents Simon Conroy, a senior lec- 
turer and head of service for geriatric 
medicine at the University Hospital 
of Leicester, United Kingdom, will 
be on hand to give a lecture entitled 
“Different approaches to medical 
crises in frail older people." 5-6 p.m. 


Noy. 16 & 17 
Fall convocation 


Li Ka Shing Centre for Health Research 
Innovation, Room 1-040. 


Nov. 17 


Parks Canada Open House. Fireside 
chat with the superintendents of Jasper 
and Elk Island National Parks. 5:30 p.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. www.pc.gc.ca/Jasper 


Nov. 16, 3-6 p.m. Arts, Agricultural, Life & Environmental Sciences, 
Education, Physical Education and Recreation, Campus Saint-Jean, Native 


Studies, Augustana. 


Nov. 17, 10 a.m.—1 p.m. Graduate Studies and Research (master's degrees 
only), Rehabilitation Medicine (master’s degrees only), Public Health (master’s 


degrees only) 


3-6 p.m. Graduate Studies and Research (doctoral degrees only), Science, 
Law, Medicine and Dentistry, Engineering, Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 


Sciences, Business, Nursing 


Jubilee Auditorium. http://registrar.ualberta.ca 


Faculty of Education, the not-for-profit community arts- 
based youth organization iHuman Youth Society and the Ed- 
monton and Area Child and Family Services High Risk Youth 
Unit. Based on a need identified by the community, the 
project involves a number of iHuman youth as key collabora- 
tors working at developing a series of arts-based workshops 
to educate service providers about how to best meet the 
particular needs of the high risk youth populations they 
serve. Youth are involved in identifying issues, developing 
curriculum materials and presenting the workshops. Duncan 
& Craig LLP established the Laurel Awards to honour non- 
profit organizations who further their objectives through 
exceptional creativity and innovation. 


Back oe 


Ghouls, goblins, zombies and their 
non-zombie friends filled the Main 
Gym in the Van Vliet Centre at noon 
Oct. 31 to celebrate the season by 
learning the Michael Jackson's 
Thriller zombie dance in support of 
the U of A's United Way Campaign. 


Photos by Richard Siemens 
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Healing with spice 


Researchers discover saffron 
could help fight MS 
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Staff spotfight ‘ 


Mathematical biologist uses 
geometry to design quilts 
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| Anew approach to 

. gicbal health 

Medical students use mock 
debates to probe health issues 


UotA 


artists take 
Manhattan 


Geoff McMaster 


t was the kind of opening art- 

ists dream about: a chic gallery 

in the heart of New York’s art 
district, hundreds of people dazzled 
by the works on display, editors 
from some of the news organiza- 
tions picking up on the buzz and 
even an appearance by internation- 
al singing star Josh Groban. 

By the end of the evening 
there was no doubt. Perceptions of 
Promise was a hit. 

“It’s absolutely fabulous,” said 
a beaming Liz Ingram, U of A 
professor of printmaking and one 
of the artists in the show. “I was 
picturing [the exhibit] not being 
so popular because we're from 
Alberta and people might not 
know about it, but the turnout has 
been truly amazing.” 

The interdisciplinary exhibi- 
tion is an exploration of the legal, 
ethical and social issues around 
stem cell research through the eyes 
of U of A and other internationally 
known artists. It officially opened 
Noy. 10 at the Chelsea Art Museum 
in midtown Manhattan after a 
successful run at the Glenbow 
Museum in Calgary last winter. 

It seems the word got out. The 
New York show attracted a crowd 
of some 200-300 from the arts and 
science communities, and several 
editors from news services such as 
Reuters and Bloomberg. Stephen 
Change, CEO of the New York 
Stem Cell Network, participated in 
a panel discussion. 

Editors from Science and 
Scientific American are also sched- 
uled to attend later this week. 
Overall, response has been so 
strong that the Chelsea has extend- 
ed the show one week beyond its 
10-day run, to wrap up on Nov. 26. 

Originally conceived by Sean 
Caulfield, U of A professor of 
printmaking, and his brother Tim, 
research director of the U of A’s 
Health Law and Science Policy 
Group, the project aims to bring 
scientists and visual artists together 


Continued on page 2 
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Students, faculty and staff took the plunge in Quad Nov. 16 to raise money for the United Way Campaign. For complete coverage, see story page 5. 


New rehabilitation chair serves needs of military 


Vanessa Ferreira 
hen Cpl. Mark 
Fuchko lost both legs 
below the knee in 
2008 after striking an improvised 
explosive device while on duty in 
Afghanistan, he thought his life 
was over. 

However, after receiving 
advanced care at the University of 
Alberta Hospital, countless hours 
of rehabilitation at the Glenrose 
Rehabilitation Hospital and 
outstanding support from family 
and peer groups, Fuchko has since 
learned how to walk again and is 
thriving in life post-combat. 

Although Fuchko says the care 
he received was first-rate, many 
believe more should be done 
to meet the needs of returning 
Canadian soldiers and veterans. 
The recently established Canadian 
Military and Veterans’ Chair in 
Clinical Rehabilitation at the 


U of A’s Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine aims to do just that. 

The chair will be Canada’s first 
academic leader committed to the 
advancement of clinical research 
exclusively intended to serve 
the rehabilitation needs of the 
Canadian Forces and veterans. It is 
part of the U of A’s commitment 
to stimulate learning and discovery 
that is cutting-edge, generating 
new knowledge, innovations and 
discoveries that transform every- 
day life. 

During a lecture held at the 
U of A’s Calgary Centre on the 
eve of Remembrance Day, Dean 
Martin Ferguson-Pell, associate 
dean Elizabeth Taylor and associ- 
ate professor Jacqueline Hebert 
engaged an audience of more than 
80 health administrators, members 
of the Canadian Forces and their 
families, and support-organization 
representatives, discussing the 
need for a greater focus on mili- 
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tary rehabilitation and how the 
new chair will address it. 

“In Canada, as in most NATO 
countries with publically funded 
health care, injured soldiers and 
veterans are treated and cared for 
the same as regular civilians,” said 


h | . 
is j ot a yt 
(L-R) Cpl. Mark Fi 


UNL ae ‘a a 

uchko, Liz Taylor, Jacq 

spoke at the U of A Calgary Centre abou 
rehabilitation. 


Ferguson-Pell. “Military patients 
have unique needs and require 
unique treatment.” 

Taylor reminded the audience 
that most soldiers with physical in- 


Continued on page 2 


ueline Hebert and Dean Martin Ferguson-Pell, 
it the critical need for advancements in military 
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Mourning an untimely death at Augustana 


Folio Staff 


he Augustana Campus 
community is mourning 
the passing of a dear friend, 
respected colleague and valued 
professor. On Nov. 10, Robert Kell 
died as the result of a vehicle acci- 
dent. He is survived by his wife and 
two young daughters. 
“Augustana is a tight-knit com- 
< a 
munity, so the collective grief on 
campus is palpable,” says Dean Allen 
Berger. “Along with his colleagues, 
g g 
I will remember Rob as a passion- 
ate advocate for students and an 
exceptionally talented instructor 
and scholar. I believe his students 


Supplied 


Robert Kell 


will remember him as a wonderfully 
caring teacher and mentor.” 


“Rob was a strong presence on 
our campus, as teacher, friend and 
colleague,” says Jeremy Mouart, 
professor of history and chair of the 
social sciences department. “We'll 
miss his easy smile and his ready 
laugh so very much.” 

Kell joined the University of 
Alberta’s Augustana Campus in 
the fall of 2007 and was both a 
tenured associate professor in work 
physiology and an adjunct assistant 
professor with the Department of 
Physical Therapy in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine. 

He taught courses in exercise and 
human physiology, and his research 
involved musculoskeletal rehabilita- 


tion as well as athlete training and 
conditioning. Kell worked with ama- 
teur and professional athletes, as well 
as injured athletes, and those with 
chronic pain. He regularly presented 
at national and international confer- 
ences, and published and presented 
more than 50 research papers. Kell’s 
work has been acknowledged by 
Men's Health, Women’s Health, USA 
Today, the L.A. Times, and Arthritis 
Today magazine. He was identi- 

fied as an expert in several online 
journals, the Edmonton Journal and 
the Globe and Mail. He co-wrote an 
introductory university text on hu- 
man physiology, which saw its first 
edition published in 2010.% 
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Professor presents to House of 
Commons standing committee 


Folio staff 


n Oct. 31, Carole Estabrooks and Dorothy (Dot) Pringle 

travelled to Ottawa and presented a brief to the House of 

Commons Standing Committee on Health with respect to the 
committee's ongoing study on chronic disease and aging. Estabrooks was 
invited to speak about the Translating Research in Elder Care (TREC) 
research program, a five-year study funded by the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research. 

In the program, the researchers will explore the factors that influence 
the use of “best practices” by staff providing care in long-term care facili- 
ties in the three Canadian Prairie provinces, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. They also look at how the organizational environment and the 
use of best practices influence resident and system outcomes. The research 
program has three major projects and a series of pilot studies, which will 
look across many levels within long-term care, for example, provinces, 
regions, facilities, units within facilities and individuals. Pringle chairs 
TREC’s International Scientific Advisory Committee. 

Their brief focused on dementia as a driver of nursing home admission 
and on the urgent need for a co-ordinated federal and provincial response 
to issues in nursing homes of quality of care, quality of daily life, quality of 
end of life and quality of work life, as well as the urgent need for capacity- 
building in the applied health services research area focused on aging. 

After their testimony, they took questions from the members of 
Parliament who sit on the health standing committee. Members from all 
parties expressed considerable interest in the idea of a national long-term 
care insurance act paralleling the Canada Health Act. 

More on this idea can be found in HealthCare Papers, which has pub- 
lished two special issues on long-term health care. For more information 
on TREC, go to www.trec.ualberta.ca. 


The future of military rehab in Canada 


Continued from page 1 


juries also present Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD), which requires 
an eyen more individualized and personalized treatment approach. 

“Soldiers with PTSD often feel isolated and guilty that they survived 
and their friends didn’t,” said Taylor, adding that support from family and 
peers can make a world of difference for treating the disorder. “Corporal 
Fuchko is a great example of why rehabilitation and a strong support struc- 
ture are so important in helping vets thrive.” 


GG Soldiers with PTSD often feel isolated and guilty...” 


Cpl. Mark Fuchko 


“Rehabilitation was a huge challenge for me; I felt alone and scared,” 
said Fuchko. “The care I received at the U of A Hospital and the Glenrose 
Rehab Hospital was the best I could have asked for, but without the sup- 
port from my family and friends, I don’t know where I would be at.” 

According to Hebert, the chair, which should be in place by the begin- 
ning of 2012, will lead a co-ordinated approach to advance research and 
practice in military rehabilitation. 

“With leadership, through the chair, we hope to develop a strong 
partnership with other experts, the Canadian Forces and Veteran Affairs 
Canada to ensure we can provide our veterans the best care in the world.” 

To find out more about the chair, please visit: www.rehabilitation. 
ualberta.ca/en/Research/CFChair. 

To find out more about the U of A Calgary Centre, please visit: www. 
calgary.ualberta.ca. Mi 
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U of A printmaking professor Sean Caulfield (right) demonstrates an 
interactive installation in the Perceptions of Promise exhibition. 


= 


Perceptions of Promise opens in New York 


Continued from page 1 


to broaden discussion around complex topics involving biotechnol- 
ogy. The aim, say the contributors, is not to take positions on either 
side of what can often be a divisive debate, but rather to provoke 
thought and inspire questions. 

“Biomedical research, especially stem-cell research, tends to be 
very emotional,” said Caulfield. “People have this polarized reaction 
to it. If we had one broad objective, it would be to see how art might 
bring a more sophisticated dialogue to the debate, because art tends 
to be able to articulate emotional and psychological things much 
more effectively. And I think it can bring people together.” 

The show was partly supported by Canada’s Stem Cell See 
the first time it has funded a group including artists. 

“One of the areas where the stem cell network felt there was a 
strong need was in understanding issues around stem cell research,” 
said Lisa Willemse, director of communications for the network. 
“This presents the essence of biotechnology to the public in a very 
different way, to think about science and how it impacts their lives.” 

‘The various pieces examine biotechnology through a range of me- 
dia including printmaking, photography, sculpture and video. One 
interactive installation by Ingram and Bernd Hildebrandt, called 
Differentiating Faith, invites participants to walk in to a tent-like 
structure that creates the illusion of being suspended in the human 
body. Another multimedia piece by U of A artist Daniela Schliiter 
incorporates drawings of her own chromosomes, which she commis- 
sioned from a laboratory, 

In addition to Caulfield, Ingram and Hildebrandt, other con- 
tributing artists include Derek Besant of the Alberta College of Art 
and Design, Shona Macdonald of the University of Masschusetts 
Amherst, Royden Mills of the U of A, independent artist Mariléne 
Oliver and Clint Wilson of the Art Gallery of Alberta. 

Showing at the Chelsea Art Museum, a world stage for art that 
presents “contemporary thematic exhibitions that foster critical 
thinking about today’s world? was a coup for this group of art- 
ists. The space was secured and paid for the University of Alberta 
International. 

After its Chelsea run, the show moves on to the McMaster Art 
Gallery at McMaster University in Hamilton. Negotiations are now 
underway to also bring the show to Enterprise Square in Edmonton. 

As for Josh Groban’s reaction? “I can’t say I understand it all, but 


it’s beautiful, and it makes you think.” And that, say the artists, is the 
whole point. Mi 


Spice could be used to fight against MS 


Raquel Maurier 


Power noted they are not close 


to a clinical trial stage yet, but the 
edical researchers at the finding is still exciting. It has been 
University of Alberta 
have discovered that 
an active ingredient in the Persian 
spice saffron may be a potential 


treatment for diseases that involve 


known in the research community 
for years that crocin protected 
neurons in certain situations but 
Power and his team wanted to delve 
further into this area. 
neuroinflammation, such as mul- His team discovered that inflam- 
tiple sclerosis. mation and a specific type of cell 
Chris Power and a team of stress are closely linked and lead 
researchers in the Faculty of to neurodegeneration and inflam- 
Medicine and Dentistry recently mation, which cause cells to lose 
published their findings in the 
peer-reviewed publication The 
Journal of Immunology. 

“We found there is a compound 


in saffron, known as crocin, which 


their protective coating, a process 
known as demyelination. In experi- 
ments conducted by Power and his 
colleagues, the use of crocin sup- 
pressed both inflammation and this 
specific type of cell stress, resulting 
in decreased neurological impair- 


exerts a protective effect in brain 
cell cultures and other models of 
MS. It prevented damage to cells 
that make myelin in the brain,” 

Power said. “Myelin is insulation 


ment in lab models and cell cultures 
with multiple sclerosis. 

There are still many questions 
around nerves, and multiple scle- to be answered about how crocin 
exerts these neuroprotective effects, 


but this research highlights a po- 


tential treatment role for crocin in 


rosis is characterized by inflamed 
brain cells that have lost this pro- 
tective insulation, which ultimately 


leads to neurodegeneration.” diseases involving chronic neuroin- 


Program inspires champions of sustainability 


Michelene Deck 


niversity of Alberta staff, faculty members and 
graduate students will have the opportunity 
to contribute to sustainability on campus, 


all thanks to a new professional development pro- 
gram called ecoREPs being launched by the Office of 


Sustainability. 

Scheduled to begin in the new year, the initiative is 
being piloted at both Augustana and North campuses. 
The program aims to provide university employees with 
the tools, ideas and resources needed to transform their 


work areas into more sustainable spaces. 

According to sustainability co-ordinator, Emily 
Dietrich, ecoREPs is designed to inspire the university 
community to get personally involved in sustainability 
and, if they choose, champion change within their 
faculties and departments. 


project ideas. 


Called ecoREPs, a new program helps employees ge 
personally involved in sustainability. 


. Are You a 


Congratulations to Irina Naydorf, whose name 
was drawn as part of Folio’s Nov. 4 “Are You a 
Winner?” contest. She correctly identified the photo 
in question as being the columns behind the north 
side of the Telus Centre. For her correct identification, 
Naydorf has won a coveted Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science pen, which contains a map 
of the building's terrazzo floors. 

Up for grabs this week is Narratives of Citizenship: 
Indigenous and Diasporic Peoples Unsettle the Nation- 
State, published by University of Alberta Press. To 
win, simply identify where the object pictured is 
located and email your answer to folio@exr.ualberta. 
ca by noon on Monday, Nov. 28, and you will be 
entered into the draw. 


i 


“The primary outcome of the program is to effect 
change in people’s workplace,’ said Dietrich. “By joining 
friends and colleagues across campus, the collective im- 
pact of our actions can have a positive and sustainable ef- 
fect on the university community and the world at large.” 


Program participants may choose to make changes 
in their personal lives or implement sustainable initia- 


tives that match their interests or the needs of their 
workplace—from implementing a program to reduce 
paper use in their offices, to making green purchasing 
decisions or choosing food options for meetings that 
support the local economy. 

Each group of ecoREPs will move through the | 
program with a cohort of colleagues. After complet- 
ing a series of workshops, participants will receive 
ongoing support from the Office of Sustainability and 
other cohort members to explore their sustainability 


“By getting involved, participants have an opportu- 
nity to be a champion for change within our institu- 
tion. They will also have preferential access to the 
Green Grant program,’ adds Dietrich. 

For more information about the ecoREPs program, 
the Office of Sustainability is hosting an informa- 
tion session on Nov. 23 in the Heritage Lounge at 
Athabasca Hall. Participants will receive a compli- 
mentary lunch and learn more about the program, 
what's involved in becoming an ecoREP, and how it 
will benefit work units across campus. The deadline for 
an RSVPs is Noy. 22. For more information, contact 
Emily Dietrich at 780.248.1959 or visit sustainability. 
ualberta.ca/ecoreps. Mi 


flammation—something that had 
not been recognized until now,’ 
said Power. 

He said the research demon- 
strates anew mechanism in multi- 
ple sclerosis, provides new potential 
drug targets in the future and helps 
explain why physicians see inflam- 


mation in multiple sclerosis. 


The team’s research also revealed 


that this specific type of cell stress, | 
= 4 | 

called the unfolded protein re- 

sponse, may be caused by an ancient 


virus that was introduced into the 
DNA of early humans. This par- 


ticular cell stress is found at high 


levels in MS brain lesions. 
“We all have this ancient virus 
in our DNA, but for some reason 


» 


it is excessively turned on in MS; 


says Power. “We are doing more 
research investigating this link.” 


Power has been investigating 


this specific area for six to seven 
years. His research is funded by 
the MS Society of Canada and the 
federal government through the 
Canada Research Chair program. Mi | 
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Students to benefit from 
accessible course materials 


Michael Davies-Venn 


niversity of Alberta students may soon be storing some of their 
usual backpack contents in their personal online space. 

The U of A bookstore has joined forces with Campus eBook- 
store, which has partnered with Google eBooks to provide students an 
option that allows them to buy textbooks and other course materials in 
electronic form. 


Wayne Anderson, associate director of the U of A bookstore, says the 


new service provides students with a choice that is more accessible and 


affordable. 

“It is a great tool for students 
who want to have access at all times 
to their books,” Anderson said. 
“Let's say a student is going home 
on break and wants to study, they 
could have their electronic library 


eBooks are securely stored online. 
They no longer need to haul their 
books with them wherever they’re 
going.” 

Students using the service can 
download copies of books they've 
bought to their laptops or other 


electronic reading devices, and also 
have copies in a virtual library that 


Wayne Anderson 


can be accessed from anywhere with 
an Internet connection. 

The U of A’s Google eBooks database currently holds more than 
250,000 titles and is growing, Anderson said. “There’s everything from 
academic materials to bestselling fiction. 

“This is another option for students who may be looking for alternatives 
to traditional hard-copy books sold at the bookstore. It may be cost- and 


66 our marketplace is changing so fast, and our students are 


experiencing technological advances faster than ever. Our 


primary goal is to make sure that students get what they 
need now and prepare them for the future.” 


Wayne Anderson 


time-eftective for some students because, at times, the electronic versions 
may be cheaper than hard copies,” he said. 

But the benefits of the new service extends beyond students to faculty, 
some of whom may wish to have their published works listed in Google 
eBooks. 

“Tf a faculty member decides to write a book and doesn’t want to use the 
traditional methods of publication, there will be an opportunity for that 
researcher to publish their books electronically, set their price point and 
have it available online,” Anderson said. 

The new service helps keep the university in step with developing tech- 
nologies. “Today's campus bookstores are competing everywhere; whether 


in-store or online, and we need something that will allow us to provide 


| a service in the eBook market. Until now we did not have the option to 


provide students an option to buy electronic books,” he said. 
“Our marketplace is changing so fast, and our students are experiencing 


technological advances faster than ever. Our primary goal is to make sure 
g 


that students get what they need now and prepare them for the future.’ 1 
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STUDY 


Chi CENTRE 


a love of learning grows here Registration for the 


2012/2013 Jr. Kindergarten 
begins December 1, 2011 
Junior Kindergarten 
e 2012/2013 pre-school program for children between the ages of 3.5 and5 
(age of 4 by February 29, 2013) 
¢ inquiry-based with opportunities for in-depth investigation of children’s ideas, 
questions, and interests 


e music, art, dramatic play, creative movement, and physical education 
are important components of this exemplary program 


The Jr. Kindergarten program runs: 
Monday through Thursday, morning or afternoon 
Located at the Education Building South 
(87"" Avenue between 112" and 114" Streets) 


For more information or a tour, please visit our website, email, or call 780.492.7341. 


www.childstudycentre.ualberta.ca 


childstudycentre@ualberta.ca 
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Biological mathematician uses principles of geometry in signature quilts 


Michael Brown 

y day, Gerda de Vries is 

a biological mathemati- 

cian, using her skill for 
mathematical modelling to col- 
laborate with biologists to better 
understand various physiological 
processes at the cellular level. Not 
one to leave work behind, de Vries 
brings it home and pours math into 
her quilting. 

De Vries, an applied mathemat- 
ics researcher in the Department 
of Mathematical and Statistical 
Sciences, has developed a name 
for herself in the quilting world, 
thanks in part to the “Quilts as 
Mathematical Objects” lecture that 
she presents on campus every so 
often. She came by quilting quite 
honestly, having grown up ina 
Dutch household where the women 
knitted or sewed constantly. 

“When I was six years old, 

I learned how to knit from my 
grandmother,’ said de Vries. “There 
are pictures of me standing behind 
a sewing machine when I was three 
years old, because that’s what my 
mom was doing, so sewing was a 
natural thing to do.” 

In 1996, while working as a 
post-doctoral fellow in applied 
mathematics in Maryland, de Vries 
attended a quilting workshop in 
Washington, D.C. For her first 
quilt, de Vries said she just went 
with the How. For her encore quilt, 
she was already pulling patterns out 
of a math book. 

“T used tessellations, which is how 
shapes fit together without any over- 
lap and without gaps. Think mosaics 
and floor tiles,” said de Vries, adding 
her third quilt was her own design. 


“One of the things mathematicians 
like to do is create rules and then, 
within the boundary of the rules, 
find out what all the possibilities are. 

“I didn’t set out to make math- 
ematical quilts deliberately; it’s 
something that just came about be- 
cause that’s the way I think. When 
I came to Edmonton in 1998 and 
joined the quilters’ guild, I began 
displaying my quilts at exhibitions 
and people would recognize the 
signature of my quilts and say, ‘Oh, 
that’s one of Gerda’s quilts.” 

A typical “Gerda quilt” might 
include the use of fractals—geomet- 
ric objects that appear similar at all 
scales of magnification and that can 
be used to describe coastlines, trees 
or even lung structure. The wonder 
in this pattern for mathematicians 
is, in theory, that this process can be 
repeated infinitely. But in quilting, 
de Vries said, it goes only as far as 
the nimblest fingers can sew. 

“A lot of math is involved in 
quilting, even in quilts that aren’t 
made intentionally as mathemati- 
cal quilts,” said de Vries. “When I 
think of traditional quilts, I think 
of quilts where you have a block re- 
peated over and over again, creating 
pattern. As soon as you are talking 
about patterns, you're talking about 
mathematics. 

“It’s amazing just how many 
people think mathematically with- 
out realizing it.” 

During her quilt lecture, de Vries 
covers three themes: quilts that 
incorporate mathematical concepts, 
quilts that haye set mathematical 
rules that are adhered to, and the 
unintentional mathematics found in 
traditional quilts. Speaking about set- 
ting rules and exploring the possibili- 


Have you thought about reassessing your workspace to 


increase productivity? Creativity blog The 99 Percent says 
being productive is as easy as “setting the scene” for the 
tasks at hand. This means designating space for certain 
types of jobs, having the right tools—preferably within 
arm's reach—and, yes, decreasing those pesky distrac- 


tions. 


An important tip: “If you must complete all of your i 
daily activities within a few square feet of space, you can u 


trigger your mind to change activities with other small 


physical cues such as standing up instead of perching on 


your chair at your elevated desk; moving your mouse from 


one side of the keyboard to the other, or sliding your chair 
over to a different portion of your work surface. You can 
choose how you associate places with activities, but to 


achieve the full benefit, aim for a consistent link between 


place and behaviour.” 
The99percent.com 


ties within the boundary of the rules 

strikes a chord with her audience. 
“have people come up to 

me after I give a lecture and say, 

‘T think like this,” said de Vries. 

“Mathematics is just inherent. I guess 

that’s the way we like to think.” fi 
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Researchers find additional link between Alzheimer’s and prion diseases 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers at the 

University of Alberta have made 

further links between Alzheimer’s 
and prion diseases. 

Co-investigator Jack Jhamandas, a re- 
searcher in the Division of Neurology within 
the Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry, said 
the findings reveal for the first time that neu- 
rons affected by Alzheimer’s are impacted by 
a specific type of prion protein. He stressed 
these findings do not mean that Alzheimer’s 
is transmissible. 

‘The research discovered that beta amyloid 
protein, which is deposited in large quantities 
in the brains of Alzheimer’s patients and is 
toxic to brain cells, ultimately causing these 
cells to die, may haye interactions with a 
prion protein called PrPC. Well-known prion 
diseases include Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease 


and bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE 
or “mad cow disease”). 

“Our interest is in where and how this 
interaction between the two proteins is tak- 
ing place at a molecular level and to find some 
way to possibly modify it,” said Jhamandas. 

“This is a significant finding. We are always 
looking for fundamental principles or experi- 
mental findings in biology that tie different 
diseases together. There are many neurode- 
generative diseases, where at least one or more 
proteins have been identified as the culprits 
that facilitate progression of these diseases,” 
he said. 

“Any findings that attempt to in some 
way link together these proteins advance our 
knowledge and hopefully treatment of these 
diverse groups of neurodegenerative diseases.” 

The medical research community made 
initial connections between Alzheimer’s and 
prion diseases about two years ago. But the 


U of A findings take these connections one 
step further by studying the cells that are the 
target of current, albeit imperfect, remedies 
for Alzheimer’s. 


46 The findings show that 
Alzheimer’s disease and prion 
disease have unexpected common 
ground at the molecular level.” 


David Westaway 


“The findings show that Alzheimer’s 
disease and prion disease have unexpected 
common ground at the molecular level,” said 
co-investigator David Westaway, a researcher 
in both the Division of Neurology and 
the Centre for Prions and Protein Folding 
Diseases at the University of Alberta. 


“We all have a normal prion protein in 
our brain cells, but this specific protein has a 
second life where it can become an acces- 
sory in the events of Alzheimer’s disease, 
impacting a specific population of cells very 
important to Alzheimer’s. The prion protein 
is itself a bit of an enigma, so we have to look 
at which part of that molecule mediates this 
impact in Alzheimer’s.” 

Westaway stressed it is always impor- 
tant to identify new avenues of research 
because “you have to load the decks with 
fresh ways to intervene, so that at least some 
methods survive the gauntlet of stringent 
clinical testing.” 

‘Their research was funded by the Alberta 
Prion Research Institute and PrioNet 
Canada. They are continuing their work 
in this area. The findings were published 
in the peer-review publication Journal of 
Neuroscience Nov. 8.8 


Braving the chill to raise money for the United Way campaign 


JamieHanon demonstrated in winter months, certain conditions on the water may Newton noted that the event part of the event. The cold cash from 
both with this event and the have shaken his spirit a little, living stems from the charitable component _ this event will be donated to the 
ake a nippy November school-sponsored Five Days for the up to the challenge and enjoying of the Jeux de Commerce competi- campus United Way campaign. 


the moment allowed “cooler heads” 
to prevail. 


Homeless. “Our students go out 
and help regardless of the weather,” 
he said. 

This was U of A business student 
and event organizer Mike Newton’s 


day, a portable pool and 
a score of Alberta School 
of Business students and you have 


tion, and University of Alberta is one “It’s a great way to do something 


of the six western institutions where fora great cause, said Newton. 


When you see the ice forming “United Way does a lot of work 


similar events are held. The polar 
plungers raised roughly $10,000 


through donations and pledges to be 


the makings of a very cool event: on the water, that takes you back a with us, and this is our way of 


the sixth annual Jeux de Commerce iving back.” fi 


West Chillin’ for Charity. 
Faculty, staff and students 


little bit,” he said. “But, it was good; g 
g 


first year with the event, and while 


it was super fun.” 


took part in the affair, including 
Tom Scott, the school’s interim 


dean, and former dean and United 
- Way Campaign chair Mike Percy, 

as well as Mike House, the faculty’s 

assistant dean of development. 


Chair 


University of Alberta 
Board of Governors 


Scott noted that, when it comes to 


demonstrating social responsibil- 
Honourable Greg Weadick, Minister of Advanced Education and 


Technology, is seeking applications from individuals interested in 
serving as the Chair of the University of Alberta Board of Governors. 


ity, business students always rise to 
the occasion. 
“Our students are engaged in 


The Chair ensures that the Board focuses on the broader gover- 
nance task of policy-making; complies with enabling statutes and 
by-laws and acts ina fiscally and ethically responsible manner. The 
Chair will also ensure that the organization adheres to the purpose 
and vision established by the Board. The Chair acts as the official 
spokesperson of the Board and serves as a link between the Board, 
the President, the government and the community. 


every which way and this type of 
event is the best part,” said Scott, 
noting their commitment is often 


To be eligible, you should have senior leadership experience, an 
understanding of financial matters, have demonstrated community 
volunteer involvement and experience with Board governance. You 
should also have experience with governmental affairs as well as 
a demonstrated interest in the University of Alberta and an aware- 
ness of issues dealing with adult education and lifelong learning. 
Preference will be given to applicants who have demonstrated ex- 
pertise in human resources and/or financial management as well 
as demonstrated experience with communications, public relations 
and public speaking and/or strategic planning. 


New fund to enhance experience of 
energy and environment students 


Shell will provide $100,000 in funding a year 
for three years. The School of Energy and the 
Environment (SEE) is breaking down the fund to 
offer $50,000 every six months to students and 
groups who apply in time for the semi-annual 
funding deadlines of April 15 and Oct. 15. Since 
the first deadline for this funding cycle has passed, 
Scherer noted that the deadline has been extended to 
Noy, 30. He encouraged students to check the SEE 
website for details on eligibility and to understand 
the obligations that come with receiving funding. 

“One of the expectations for the students is that 
they be willing to participate in an event at the end 
of the year with Shell representatives to report on 
the activities for which they received the funding,” 
said Scherer. “It’s an opportunity for Shell to see 
the good things their money has done. But it’s also 
an opportunity for them to meet and make con- 
tact with the students they've been supporting.” 

For more information on Shell Enhanced 
Learning Fund opportunities, visit their website, 
(www.see.ualberta.ca/en/FundingOpportunities/ 
~/media/see/SELF/SELF TermsofReference 
Final20111018.pdf) 


Jamie Hanlon 


niversity of Alberta students study- 


ing and working in areas related to 
Appointment: The Chair is appointed for a three-year term and may 


be eligible for re-appointment at the end of the term. No salary is 
available with this position. 


energy and the enyironment should 
start thinking about some SELF exploration. 
The Shell Enhanced Learning Fund is a new 
funding program, sponsored by Shell Canada 
and administered by the University of Alberta's 
School of Energy and the Environment. Open to 
graduate and undergraduate students, the fund- 
ing is to be used for such endeavours as attend- 
ing or holding conferences, field trip stipends 
and designing conferences or securing speakers, 
provided that the outcomes of these activities are 
related to the energy and environment themes. 
“In the past, Shell has supported student 
groups and students on an individual and fac- 
ulty level,” said Stefan Scherer, director of the 
school. “Shell clearly recognizes it has a lot of 
interest in students coming out of engineering 
and agricultural and environmental sciences. But 
there are also other jobs being filled by students 
from other backgrounds and disciplines.’ 


This posting may be used to fill the existing vacancy and future pub- 
lic member vacancies. 


If you are interested in this unique opportunity, please forward 
a resume or a statement of your related qualifications. This per- 
sonal information is being collected to determine your qualifica- 
tions and suitability for the position noted above. This informa- 
tion is collected and used under the authority of the Freedom of 
Information and Protection of Privacy Act. If you have any questions 
about this, please contact Human Resources, Alberta Advanced 
Education and Technology, 500, Phipps-McKinnon Building, 10020 
101A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 3G2 Phone: (780) 427-2210; 
Fax: (780) 427-3316. Apply online: www.jobs.alberta.ca 


For information on the University of Alberta please visit the website 
at: http://www.ualberta.ca/ and for the University of Alberta Board 
of Governors, please visit the website at: http://www.governance. 
ualberta.ca/ 


Application Deadline: November 25, 2011 
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Both humans and climate on the hook for final exit of ice-age mammals 


Folio staff Siberia. Bison survived and ultimately flourished in North America as the climate warmed, 
EEE but only in more southern locations, despite a large human presence. Reindeer and muskoxen 
or decades, researchers have tried to pinpoint the cause of the massive loss of large- managed to survive in Arctic North America despite overlapping with humans. 
bodied ice-age mammals, or megafauna, about 10,000 years ago. The debate has largely Froese said that the findings help to predict the fate of populations threatened by climate 
focused on whether a particular mechanism was evident: was it humans and hunting? change and habitat alteration that is happening today. 
Climate and environmental change? An extraterrestrial impact? Or were the animals elimi- “This study provides direct evidence that something changed at the end of the most recent 
nated by a hyperdisease, a disease that so impacted the population numbers there was no possi- glacial cycle when many species went extinct relative to previous cycles when they all managed 
bility of recovery. to survive. Even with small numbers of people present at the end of the last ice age our ances- 
But a new study detailing the history of six large herbivores—the woolly rhinoceros, woolly tors managed to have strong impacts on natural communities.” 
mammoth, wild horse, caribou, bison and muskox—suggests that both climate change and hu- The research was published Nov. 2 in the online edition of the journal Nature. Mi 


mans were to blame for the extinction or near extinction of large-mammal populations within 
the last 10,000 years. 

Duane Froese, a researcher in the University of Alberta’s Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, was a contributor to the international study led by scientists at the 
University of Copenhagen. Froese describes the research as a massive effort where nearly 3,000 
specimens of ice-age mammals were radiocarbon dated, and mitochondrial DNA sequences 
from ancient fossil specimens were analyzed. These data were used to understand the responses 
of different ice-age megafauna to the pressures of early hunters and climate change. 


66 This study provides direct evidence that something changed at the end of 
the most recent glacial cycle when many species went extinct relative to 
previous cycles when they all managed to survive.” 


Duane Froese 


“When you look at the large-scale population dynamics of the ice-age mammals sampled in 
this study,’ said Froese, “the overarching driver is climate change, and populations of mega- 
fauna waxed and waned with changing climate.” 

Froese said, “the study puts an end to the single-cause theories of ice-age extinctions.” He 
explained that all six of the species were cold-adapted animals that flourished when climate 
was cold during past glacial times, but probably experienced strong losses during periods of 
climate warming. The study focused on the extent to which humans changed this pattern. 


i : 


The findings varied with animal type and location. While the researchers concluded 


climate change was directly responsible for the demise of the woolly rhino and muskox in This late Pleistocene steppe bison, recovered from a gold mining site in Klondike area, Yukon, dates from about 
Eurasia, ancient humans get the blame for the vanishing herds of wild horses and bison in 30,000 years ago. 
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Rock garden tells Canada's geological story from West to Canadian Shield 


Michael Brown 


rofessors in the Department 

of Earth and Atmospheric 

Sciences haye spent parts of 
the last four years bringing pieces 
of the Rocky Mountains and other 
Western Canadian rock formations 
to the campus and arranging them 
into an interactive rock garden. 

The Geoscience Garden, which 

stretches along Saskatchewan 
Drive north of the Earth Sciences 
building, features about 50 large 
rock samples that are placed in an 
arrangement suitable for learn- 
ing the basics of geologic map- 
ping and the interpretation of the 
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structure of the Earth’s crust. 

The arrangement is made up of 
a full range of igneous, sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks ranging 
from one to five metres in diameter 


and weighing from three to 15 tons. 


It roughly represents a scaled-down 
traverse from the west, represent- 
ing the Canadian Cordillera, 
across the Western Canada 
Sedimentary Basin, and onto the 
Canadian Shield in the east. 
Supported by initial grants 
from the Faculty of Science 
Teaching and Learning Fund 
and by the University of 
Alberta Teaching and Learning 


Enhancement Fund, phase one 


Ann 


Dawrant : 


+ 26 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
+ Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 


of the garden was installed in 
August of 2008, with phase 
two expected to be completed 
by the spring of 2012. 

John Waldron, geology profes- 
sor and the driving force behind the 
garden, said that, within the overall 
pattern of the garden, the rocks 
simulate examples of relationships 
between units that students will dis- 
cover and learn to recognize: faults 
that offset the pattern of strata; 
intrusive contacts where magma was 
intruded into the surrounding rock; 
and unconformities where younger 
sedimentary strata were deposited 
on an older, eroded land surface. 

Waldron said he came up with 
the idea for the garden watch- 
ing rock and water features set up 
on campus in various places, and 
figured rocks could tell an inter- 
esting story if they were arranged 
differently. He said he was also 
looking for a way to reach more 
students, regardless of learning 
style, and get them interested in 
geology. He added that it’s im- 
portant to have a variety of teach- 
ing tools at one’s disposal. 

“Part of structural geology is 
about learning to think of the 
Earth’s crust in three dimen- 
sions, and not just as a map- 
like surface,” said Waldron. 

“My experience in teaching this 
stuff, for nearly 30 years now, is that 
however much you take students 
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GOA comparison that | sometimes make is that it’s like 
the dissecting room for anatomy students—there is no 
substitute for the real thing.” 


John Waldron 


through graphical constructions 

in 3-D while they are sitting at a 
desk, they only really ‘get it’ when 
they are immersed in the landscape 
and can see the orientations of 

the structures around them, how 
they extend down into the ground 
and how they extended up into 


ee 
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what is now the air, before ero- 
sion had lowered the surface to 
the present-day level of exposure. 
“A comparison that I some- 
times make is that it’s like the 
dissecting room for anatomy 


students—there is no substi- 
tute for the real thing.” M 
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U of A participates in first national health assessment 


said Murji. “We need to look for other creative and innova- 
tive solutions to promote health and wellness to students 
who are not comfortable seeking help and who might be 
looking for other types of support than some of the more 
traditional approaches.” 


get a better understanding of how students seek out these 
supports and maybe some of the barriers and stigma sur- 
rounding [receiving] support,’ said Murji. 

Murji said the university has an amazing support system 


Michael Brown 


ecause good health makes for a good university experi- 
ence, the University of Alberta has participated in the 
first National College Health Assessment. 

The assessment is a standardized, North America-wide 


students can access, made up of everything from professionals 
in the Mental Health Centre and the Education Psychology 
Department to the Peer Support Centre. 


Other areas of concern, said Murji, include the num- 
ber of students who reported a lack of nutrition, with only 
15 per cent claiming to receive the recommended daily intake 
of fruits and vegetables, and the large percentage of students, 
roughly 60 per cent, not getting enough physical activity. 
“Exercise and nutrition tie in directly with everything— 


college and university survey that gives a comprehensive look 


at the health and wellness of students. “Tt is important to create awareness for students on 


Results of the campus-wide student health survey, con- campus that these services do exist, but also for student 


ducted in February 2011 and filled out by more than 3,000 
university students, identified mental health, physical activity 
and healthy eating as key student health issues at the U of A. 
Jameela Murji, health education team leader with 
University Wellness Services, said the U of A is taking a hard 
look at the findings, although they are not out of line with 
comparable post-secondary institutions, particularly in the 


services to realize that these services are just one piece of the 
puzzle in terms of counselling services that are available,’ 
from better concentration and good marks to the social aspect 
of university life,” said Murji. 

Murji said the university is dedicated to finding solutions 
to improving the health of its student body, and she takes 
heart in the fact that the university's attitude towards health 
matters is not unnoticed by its students. The survey showed 
that two-thirds of respondents agreed or strongly agreed 
that the U of A staff and faculty have a sincere interest in the 


Heroes for Health 


In an effort to get students engaged in addressing health 
issues on campus, University Wellness Services recently held the 
Heroes for Health: Healthy Campus Challenge. 

With the incentive of winning $5,000 to implement their 
ideas for a healthier campus, students, staff and faculty were 
invited to participate. More than 100 diverse participants were 
grouped into 17 teams to develop ideas to improve student 
health at the U of A. The objectives of this participatory initia- 
tive were to raise awareness of student health issues, thereby 
stimulating a dialogue about campus health, and to strengthen 
interdisciplinary relationships in the pursuit of health, which 
facilitates an exchange of ideas and co-ordinated efforts 
among campus stakeholders, The initiative also aims to identify 
champions in campus health and support student-driven health 
promotion at the U of A. 


area of mental health. 

For instance, the survey found that more than half the 
students on campus had experienced feelings of hopelessness 
in the previous year, with the vast majority of respondents 
(87.5 per cent) indicating that at times they had felt over- 
whelmed. Another 65.6 per cent reported having feelings 


well-being of the students, and indicated that their univer- 
sity experience has been largely positive and they feel a sense 
of belonging. 

“It’s good to see that the majority of students are feeling 
like they are engaged students at the U of A; quite a substan- 
tial number are engaged in clubs and intramurals and they 


of sadness. 

The survey also found 71 per cent of students indicated 
that if there was a mental health issue that was really bother- 
ing them, they would seek out support. However, according 
to statistics kept at the Mental Health Centre, only a fraction 


volunteer, so I think there are a lot of positives,” said Murji. 
“Over the last year, I have worked with so many students and 
of students ever ask for help. have witnessed their leadership, their involvement and their 
engagement on our campus. 


“That’s wonderful to see.” Mi 


“We really need to be innovative and creative with the 


types of supports on campus available to students and really 


Best and brightest recognized at campus awards gala 


Campus Saint-Jean staff As Fontaine pointed out, et Lucille Mandin. “We are two 


Campus Saint-Jean has long con- individuals for whom education 


ampus Saint-Jean recently is close at heart and who consider 


tributed “to developing franco- 
feted outstanding students phone leadership for the next gen- 


eration, and our goal is to maintain 


Campus Saint-Jean, as an institu- 


and community members tion, to have played a great role 


at its scholarship presentation and that course.” 


during several eras of our franco- 


awards gala. And the number of scholarships _ phone history,” said Emile Mandin. 


This year, we've granted more will continue to grow for 2012, as “Three essentials have guided us, 


than $400, 000 in scholarships to 


the announcement of the endow- namely: education, the French 


some 225 students, said Denis 


ments indicates, he said. language and community service. 


Fontaine, assistant dean of student 


The Guy Goyette Memorial People who've contributed to make 


affairs, at the announcement Nov. S. 


Fund is intended for young stu- a better world, whether locally, pro- 


That represents one of the highest — dents who are intent on teachingin  vincially or globally, will be sought 


ratios of scholarships per student francophone schools. “In his will, out for this scholarship,’ added 


Lucille Mandin. 


among faculties of the University Guy Goyette wished to establish 


of Alberta.” 

Fontaine also mentioned how 
student life can sometimes be 
complicated and stressful, as most 
students must take jobs while pursu- 
ing their studies to make ends meet. 
“Thankfully, we have one of the best 
scholarship programs in Canada. 
These students can then concentrate 
on their studies”, he added. 


an endowment fund,” said Marie- 

Claude Levert, who introduced 

the scholarship fund. “Each year, 

three generous scholarships will be 

granted to third- and fourth-year 

students. The only requirement 

is for those students to work two 

years in a school within Alberta.” 
The second fund established 

is the Fonds en éducation Emile 


Strathcona 


The third fund announced 
is Edmonton’s 2008 Canadian 
Francophone Games Fund, which 
will serve to support three projects 
annually: one in the arts, one in 
sports and one in leadership. 

More than 130 guests attended 
Campus Saint-Jean’s 2011 Awards 
Gala, which followed the scholar- 
ship announcement. During that 


Foot & Ankle Clinic 
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Dr, J. Prosen, DPM 


Sports Medicine & Injuries 
Bunions & Hammertoes 


Heel & Arch Pain 


Diabetic Foot Care 


Plantar Warts 


Ingrown or Fungal Toenails 


No Referral Necessary 


Strathcona Health Centre 
$225 ~- 105 Street, Suite 210 


780-430-1869 


Campus Saint-Jean granted more than $44,000 in scholarships last year. 


evening, three outstanding repre- 
sentatives of the community were 
honoured with the Prix d’excellence 
Saint-Jean. 

Jean Poulin was awarded the 
Prix dhonneur Saint-Jean, the 
highest distinction bestowed by 
this university institution. An ac- 
complished entrepreneur, Poulin 
has contributed in several ways 
to the community's development, 
especially in the area of publishing. 
He was also the first to establish 
an endowment fund with the 
Fondation franco-albertaine. 

Mikaél Slevinsky garnered the 
Prix avenir prometteur Saint-Jean. 
Considered a “Wayne Gretzky of 
mathematics, this math genius 
has been credited with two new 
theorems recognized worldwide, 
besides being associated with 
several published scientific articles. 


sr 


Slevinsky has also received more 
than $30,000 in grants to complete 
his doctoral studies under the direc- 
tion of professor Hassan Safouhi of 
Campus Saint-Jean. 

Ernest Cété was awarded the 
Prix de contribution exception- 
nelle. An Edmonton native, Coté 
practiced law in Alberta and joined 
the Army in 1939. During his years 
of service, he was honoured with 
a number of campaign medals and 
named to the Order of the British 
Empire. Cété remained in the 
Armed Forces after the war as a dep- 
uty adjutant and eventually as a gen- 
eral at national defence headquar- 
ters. He held the position of deputy 
minister at both the Department 
of Northern Affairs and Veterans’ 
Affairs. He was also deputy solicitor 
general and Canada’s ambassador to 
Finland from 1972 to 1975." 


’ 


A side order of willpower to gO 


Jamie Hanlon 


aste not, want not. 

Breakfast is the most 

important meal of the 
day. Don’t snack before supper; 
you ll ruin your appetite. 

These dietary pearls of wisdom 
have been dropped on children for 
decades, and University of Alberta 
researcher Robert Fisher says that 
while people remember them, they 
quite often have a hard time apply- 
ing them. In an article published 
recently in the journal Appetite, 
Fisher’s research noted that while 
people know the rules surrounding 
good eating and proper nutrition, 
they seem to lack one essential 
component in the battle of the 
bulge: willpower. 


Fisher said our eating habits are 
a result of the battle between two 
conflicting sets of norms—descrip- 
tive and injunctive. Injunctive 
norms are beliefs of what are right 


educational materials. Whether or 
not a person adheres to those values 
determines whether the person is 
rewarded or punished within that 
group. Descriptive norms, though, 
are those that define what most 
people do in terms of actions or 
behaviours. So, said Fisher, while 
we know that eating cheeseburgers 
might be bad for us, the signs in our 
environment give us the green light 
to consume. 

“Not only is fast food advertis- 
ing very prevalent, but you see fast 
food signs, restaurants and wrap- 
pers everywhere,” he said. “I think, 
as a result, our baseline notion of 
what is normal is also changing. 

It’s a bigger part of our lives than it 
ever has been before and there’s no 


going back.” 


The focus of Fisher’s study, 
developed with Laurette Dubé 
from McGill University, defined 
the beliefs of North Americans 


with regards to rules about eating. 
Responses such as not snacking, al- 


66 You have to be both willing 
and able to change.” 


Robert Fisher 


was able to synthesize his findings 
into scales wherein these rules were 
weighed against factors such as 
eating behaviours, body satisfaction 
and social desirability. 

“The goal was to demonstrate 
that these scales are a comprehensive 
inventory of North Americans’ most 
important beliefs about eating,” 
said Fisher. 

Fisher was surprised to find 
that people with higher body mass 
indexes (BMIs) had stronger beliefs 
associated with the rules than people 
with lower BMIs. Yet, he noted, there 
are plenty of examples in society 
of people knowing what to do but 
acting in a contradictory manner. 

He said the study found people with 
higher BMIs actually had stronger be- 
liefs in the normative rules related to 
eating. The missing element, he said, 
was not following their individual 
belief structures. 

“What we found is that if people 
undertake these behaviours, which 
are related to the norms, they tend 
to have a lower BMI,’ said Fisher. 
“Having the beliefs alone is just 
not sufficient.” 

Fisher said the issue of obesity 
seems to be of an almost epidemic 
nature in today’s society. The key to 
solving the problem, he said, is not 
about repeating the messages about 
harmful and good eating habits. He 
believes that issues such as impulsive 
eating can be curbed and changed, 
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AN EVENING WITH 


IN CONVERSATION WITH 


MARINA ENDICOTT 


Michael Ondaatje, author of the critically acclaimed novel 
The English Patient, is coming to Edmonton's Winspear Centre 
Nov. 22 at 7:30 p.m. 


Join the University of Alberta’s Festival of Ideas for a one-on-one 


stage interview between two award-winning Canadian authors. 


Ondaatje will also give a reading from his latest book, The Cat's 


Table, and conduct a Q-and-A session with the audience. A book 
signing will follow. 


Tickets on sale online and by phone at the Winspear box office 
(780-428-1414) or Tix on the Square (780-420-1757). 


Reserved seating: $25 (plus GST and service fee) 
Students and seniors: $15 (plus GST and service fee] 
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“Tt’s not a knowledge 
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or wrong or good or bad in terms 
of behaviours. These values arrive 
externally from groups such as fam- 
ily, peers or government, or from 


ways eating breakfast and not wast- 
ing food were common responses. 
Through a series of studies, Fisher 


but what needs to be worked on is 
the resolve to follow the rules people 
already know, and not give up. 


problem. People know what 
they need to do. It’s just doing 


it or being motivated enough 
g g 


arts council 


Capital Power © 


Corporation 


to do it, said Fisher. “It’s really 
about changing behaviours. 
“You have to be both will- 


ing and able to change.” 


Medical students develop new way to teach global health 


Quinn Phillips 
wo medical students in the Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry at the University of Alberta are thinking 
outside the box and have developed an innovative 
program that has been incorporated into first-year students’ 
curriculum. 

Sahil Gupta, a third-year medical student, and Haitham 
Kharrat, a second-year medical student, put together a 
program to help their first-year counterparts understand the 
global impact of tuberculosis, which statistics show is a global 
epidemic. 

The program, a day-long event held Nov. 7, is called 
the World Health Organization Mock United Nations 
Healthcare Debates, where the first-year class is divided into 
groups and each group is tasked with representing a specific 
country or region. The groups met with content editors 
twice prior to the event and then were asked to do their own 
research on IB in preparation for a moderated debate. 

“One thing we can get from [this mock debate] is how 
to treat tuberculosis,” said Kharrat. “But medical students 
don’t necessarily understand the global interplay and how the 
disease spreads. What [students] gain from this is an under- 
standing and appreciation for international diplomacy and 
international efforts on how to combat global disease.” 

Last year, Kharrat and Gupta organized a similar event but 
it was a pilot project with just 20 students and was considered 
extracurricular. This year, the program is mandatory for fresh- 
men medical students who are currently in their infectious 
disease, inflammation and immunology block, 

“I think it’s a fantastic way to broaden their learning 
experience because they're looking at a different perspective.” 
said Sarah Forgie, associate professor of infectious disease and 
block co-ordinator. “Tt gives them a chance to try ona differ 
ent viewpoint, and when they’re debating, they really have to 

( 


take on that role. Rather than just passively learning about the 
information, they're actively learning.” 

It also helps develop some of the softer skills required by 
physicians, such as collaboration and public speaking, accord- 
ing to Kharrat. These skills fall under what is called CanMeds 
roles, which is compiled by the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Canada. 

“I think public speaking is a really important skill to have, 
especially if you want to get involved in health advocacy,” 
said Kharrat. “[Public speaking can seem] scary and I think 
it’s best to try it in a safe environment when you're with your 
classmates” 

Forgie, who just started her master’s degree in health sci- 
ences education, thinks it’s wonderful that students are taking 
on this education initiative. 


66 What [students] gain from this is an under- 
standing and appreciation for international 
diplomacy and international efforts on how 
to combat global disease.” 


Haitham Kharrat 


“I think this is what I always hope for: that students will 
take on initiatives and then teach each other,’ said Forgie. “I 
think that’s the best way to learn is to teach other people, and 
to see this amazing leadership that Sahil and Haitham have 
exhibited is wonderful.” 

“T think both Sahil and I recognize that as students we re- 
quire more global health education,’ said Kharrat. “We need 
to get more involved in global health and recognize the global 
interplay in disease progression.” 
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Students at WHO Mock United Nations Healthcare Debates. 


Gupta and Kharrat’s first-year colleagues appreciate the 
effort these two put in to organizing this event. 

“Tt’s been great in terms of awareness because TB isn’t usu- 
ally a prevalent disease in Canada,” said Hilary Konder, who is 
in her first year of medicine. “I think it’s been a great learn- 
ing experience in terms of opening our eyes to what we can 
expect on a global scale in terms of a disease that we may not 
encounter here very often and how, as individual countries, we 
can contribute to improving global health.” 

“It’s good to look at [tuberculosis] on a global scale 
because we always see cases on an individual level and very 
specific to Canadian health care,” said first-year student Mike 
Dussault. “In this case the mock debate made it really per- 
sonal to learn about TB because it’s not just about the disease, 
it’s about giving treatment to people.” 

The day-long event received funding from the Canadian 
Medical Association Leadership Innovation Fund, 
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folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Drug-review program benefits patients 
Researchers in the University of Alberta’s School of Public Health 


have come out in support of Canada’s Common Drug Review, saying the 
streamlined drug-review process may result in quicker access through 
drug plans to prescription drugs for patients in some provinces. 

The Common Drug Review evaluates comparative benefits and 
costs of drugs under consideration and provides a recommendation to 
publicly funded drug plans about whether the drug reviewed should be 
listed as a potential benefit to eligible members. Decisions of the review 
include considering whether to list drugs with and without conditions, 
in a similar manner to other drugs in the same class, or whether or not to 
list the drug at all. 

In the study, researchers identified 198 drugs and comparable drug 
coverage five years before and five years following the introduction of 
the drug review; of those, 53 drugs were recommended for approval 
within the review. 

“We compared the proportion of drugs listed, how long it took for 
the drugs to be listed and whether drug plan decisions agreed with the 
Common Drug Review recommendations,’ said Dean Eurich, assistant 
professor in the School of Public Health. 

Results of the study show that, in all participating provinces, the 
proportion of drugs listed decreased after introduction of the CDR. 
Participating drug plans listed between 47 per cent and 66 per cent of 
new drugs in the five years before the CDR and between 12 per cent and 
40 per cent in the five years following. 

Eurich says that the shorter period between the review and approval 
of drugs may result from the more streamlined process and sharing of 
information across the participating plans. He adds that there may be 
positive economic implications related to the Common Drug Review as 
the administrative burden for evaluating and approving drugs is reduced. 

Patients may also benefit from an increased element of protection 
that comes with quicker access to new drugs. 

The researchers conclude that, “Any significant gains in the efficiency 
of publicly funded drug plans to make listing decisions are important 
factors in maintaining the health and safety of Canadian patients.” 


Medical researcher pens top science paper 


A researcher with the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry recently ac- 
cepted an award for the top basic science paper of the year from the U.S. 
journal Hypertension. 

Jason Dyck, a researcher in the departments of pediatrics and phar- 
macology, said he was excited about receiving the prestigious honour 
this fall. The research paper demonstrated that healthy, lean lab models 
genetically predisposed to hypertension could prevent a rise in their 
blood pressure when they consumed fewer calories over a five-week 
time span. 

“Tt was the first time we published a paper on hypertension and 
the first time we published a paper in that journal, so I feel fortunate 
and honoured that our work was recognized by experts in the field,” 
says Dyck. 

Hypertension editors selected the top papers in the fields of basic, 
clinical or population sciences based on various criteria, such as the 
number of online accesses by readers, number of citations and the qual- 
ity, novelty and scientific impact of the papers. 

Dyck, who is also an AIHS senior scholar and the director of the 
Cardiovascular Research Centre at the U of A, said his research team is 
continuing their work in this area, hoping to identify how calorie restric- 
tion prevents hypertension in lean animal models. 


Alberta Medical Association honours faculty 


Two members of the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry have been 
honoured by the Alberta Medical Association. 

Thomas Salopek and Anthony Fields were two of three physicians 
awarded the Medal for Distinguished Service by the AMA this fall. The 
award is given to doctors who show commitment to their community 
and passion for their work. 

“[’m very delighted they selected me,’ said Salopek, the director of 
the Division of Dermatology since in 2006. “It’s a great honour for me as 
an individual but also for the university and our discipline.” 

“Tt felt like a very special, high-level kind of peer recognition,” said 
Fields, a professor in the Department of Oncology. “At the same time, 

I felt very conscious of the fact that, as a health administrator, I receive 
credit for the collective work of others. I wish there could be a way to 
share this credit.” 

The Medal for Distinguished Service is the highest honour the AMA 
can bestow on a person in the medical profession. M 


Karen Fox inducted as Fellow of 
the Academy of Leisure Sciences 


Jane Barly 


hen Robert Frost penned his famous poem, 

“The Road Not Taken,” he may well have 

been writing it for leisure professor Karen 
Fox, who has rarely, if ever, shied from exploring leisure 
topics some might think were well off the beaten path. 

On the journey, she has pioneered leisure studies 

in hip-hop and aboriginal young people and native 
Hawaiian people’s perspectives of leisure; she’s walked 
in the footsteps of one of Canada’s most famous 
outdoorswomen, Margaret Fleming, and is about to 
embark on a study of the benefits of yoga and medita- 
tion on neuromuscular disease. 


66 This shows the vibrancy and robustness 
of the academy and to the range of leisure 
research it honours.” 


Karen Fox 


“T do the kind of leisure research that typically 
doesn’t get done, she said. It has come to the notice of 
her peers. This year her life’s work has earned her the 
recognition of being named a Fellow of the Academy 
of Leisure Sciences, an honorary society “composed 
of eminent scientists who have made outstanding 
and distinctive contributions to the leisure, park and 
recreation sciences.” 

“Tam honoured,” said Fox. “This shows the vi- 
brancy and robustness of the academy and to the range 
of leisure research it honours. It’s also gratifying to 
increase the ranks of Canadians in the academy, too.” 

Fox began working with aboriginal youth when her 
doctoral student Brett Lashua, a talented musician, 
wanted to explore music as leisure for his doctoral de- 
gree. “I was interested in how difficult it was for these 
young people to access something of their own choos- 
ing—something they thought would be vital to them.” 

Born in Hawaii, Fox’s afhnity to, and research on, 
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Karen Fox and her dog Zander are active in the community, 
volunteering in a pet therapy program for people experiencing 
major mental illnesses. 


She is particularly interested in the illegal annexa- 
tion of the Kingdom of Hawaii in the 19th century, 
followed by laws governing dress and leisure. “It is also 
one of the few indigenous languages that have a word 
for leisure,” she said. 

As she looks to the future, Fox doesn’t see end- 
ing her career anytime soon. Besides launching into a 
study examining the benefits of yoga and meditation 
for those with neuromuscular diseases, “I have three 
books I want to write: one on leisure theories, one of 
native Hawaiians’ understanding and perspective of 
leisure and one on Margaret Fleming's life.” 

And if that were not enough, Fox says, “I’ve always 
wanted to teach a course on leisure theory based 
on surfing. And this might become a reality thanks 
to some colleagues who are putting together such 
a course.” 

For Fox, an avid whitewater kayaker who thrives on 
the unpredictability of the river, the sport is very much 
a metaphor for her long and eclectic career as a leisure 
scientist. “A wave is never static; you always have to at- 
tend to that. You're never in control but you have to be 
skillful in how you manoeuver through that environ- 
ment. Much like my career, which has been, and is still, 


native Hawaiians’ perspectives of leisure is ongoing. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


239 RHATIGAN ROAD. 4 bedroom, 
4 bath, furnished executive home. Close 
to river valley, schools, university and 
transit. Must see! $2,500/month. Call 
Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. 


CAMPUS SAINT-JEAN AREA. 4 
bedroom, 3.5 bath, newer home for 
lease. Stunning, stylish, top of the line 
throughout. Partially furnished and 
move in ready. $2,700/month. Call 
Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. 


LIVE IN OLD STRATHCONA. 


| University minutes away. Beautiful 


2 bedroom, 2 bath, unique style. 
Executive condo. $1,600/month. Call 
Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 


| com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 


Estate Corp. 


BELGRAIVA. Beautiful, quiet, close 
to everything. 2 bedroom, 2 bath stylish 
large condo. University area. Call today. 
$1,800/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


MILLCREEK. 3 bedroom home. 
Renovated with bright, developed 
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basement. 1 block to bus route and 
grocery store/café. University staff 
or mature students only. $1,475 
not including utilities. Dec. 1/11 

or Jan. 1/12. Contact Dan/Jen at 
780-438-3804 


GREENFIELD. 3 bedroom, 1,200 sq. 
ft. bungalow in Greenfield. Fully fur- 
nished. Walking distance to schools and 
transportation. $1,800/month. Available 
Feb. 1. 780-246-2264. 


FOREST HEIGHTS. Bright spacious 
2 bedrooms over looking park with 
view, centrally located. 1 2 bathrooms, 
fireplace, blinds, 6 appliances and deck. 
N/S, lease $1,300, utilities included. 
10309 84 St. 780-922-0709. 


U of A/ WHYTE AVENUE. 10417 
85 Ave. Furnished 2 bedroom house 
with updated amenities and renovated 
bathroom. $2,200/month. Contact 
Darren Singh 780-989-2963 or cell: 
780-710-7299. 


BELGRAVIA. Bright bungalow in 
Belgravia. 2 bedrooms up, 2 bedrooms 
down. Fenced yard. Garage. Non- 
smoking. $1,500/month plus utilities. 
Available Dec. 1. 780-436-0946, 


PLEASANTVIEW. 3 bedroom, 2 
fireplaces, garage. Immediate. $1,450/ 
month. 780-433-5932. 


STUNNING MCKERNAN. 4 bedroom, 
2.5 bathroom. $2,500/month, 1.7 km to 
U of A. Available from Dec. 15. Phone 


an exhilarating ride.” i 


780-709-9728 or email vivequin@ual- 
berta.ca. More information at http://bit. 
ly/McKernanHouseForRent. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


NICE STARTER HOME. By LRT. Less 
than a rent payment. For eee go to 


MISCELLANEOUS 


David Young, professor emeritus of 
anthropology, and Michiko Young, who 
was with Alberta International for many 
years, conduct culture tours to Japan, 
visiting castle towns, hot spring resorts, 
country inns and either Kyoto or Nara. If 
you are interested in receiving informa- 
tion on their next tour in late October 
of 2012, please send an email to dey- 
oung2@hotmail.com. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


MINKHA SWEATER SALE/OPEN HOUSE: 
Saturday Dec. 10 from 9 a.m.—3 p.m. at 
Windsor Park Community Hall—11840 
87 Ave., Edmonton. Come see the artistry 
of hand-knit designer sweaters made by 
Bolivian women. Order or purchase exqui- 
site cotton and alpaca sweaters, scarves, 
ponchos, shawls for men and women. 
New this year-—a few items for children. 
All profits return to the knitters, Minkha 
Women’s Cooperative in Cochabamba, 
Bolivia. This is a Save-the-Children volun- 
teer staffed event. Buy a gift that gives 
back! www.minkhasweaters.com. Jennifer 
780-434-8105, Linda 780-436-5732. 
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Northern students discover connection to engineering 


Richard Cairney 


group of students from 

northern Alberta got a first- 

hand look at how engineer- 
ing principles can improve water 
quality in their home town. 


66) thought engineering had 
more to do with cars or 
something, but it’s also 
about helping the world, 
with things like better 
water treatment.” 


Clarissa Loonskin 


Students from the South Tall 
Cree School at the Tall Cree Reserve 
in northern Alberta participated in 
an interactive presentation on water 
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quality by the U of A’s Engineers 
Without Borders student chapter. 
By sheer coincidence, communities 
in the Tall Cree area have had boil- 
water orders in effect since August 
because of water-quality issues. 

The Engineers Without Borders 
presentation demonstrated how 
different countries with different 
financial and educational resources 
are more or less capable of design- 
ing and building technologies that 
provide clean water. 

Grade 10 student Clarissa 
Loonskin said the presentation was 
relevant. Last year, she noted, the 
school got involved in a local water- 
quality study. “We took water sam- 
ples and sent them to Edmonton 
for testing,’ said Loonskin, adding 
that she was surprised to learn that 
engineers would be involved in 
water quality. 

“I thought engineering had more 
to do with cars or something, but 
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it’s also about helping the world, 
with things like better water treat- 
ment,’ she said. 

Paul Barsketis, the principal at 
the local high school, said the stu- 
dents’ two-day trip to Edmonton is 
a reward for their solid performance 
so far this school year. Students 
from grades 7 to 12 were challenged 
to excel in attendance, academ- 
ics and in attitude for the first six 
weeks of the school year—nearly all 
of them met the challenge. 

Aaron Stevenson, a high school 
teacher at Tall Cree School, said 
trips like this remove the mystery 
and sense of the unknown that stu- 
dents in the small community have 
about university life. 

“An experience like this helps re- 
move a wall? he said. “They're here 
with a group of their peers, and I 
hope that seeing the place and learn- 
ing about it and knowing what it 
takes to get here motivates them.” Wi 
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Clarissa Loonskin, Faith D’or and Kenneth Noskiye 
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examine water quality samples as part of a presentation by the U of A’s Engineers 


Without Borders student chapter. The students, from northern Alberta, found a connection 


between engineering and clean water—an ongoing concern in their own community. 
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Until March 30 


Ally Sloper & C.H. Chapman exhibi- 
tion. Alexander “Ally” Sloper is the mad- 
cap fictional character who appeared in 
British serialized comics between 1867 and 
1916. This exhibit highlights a sampling of 
Sloper's most memorable antics from Ally 
Sloper's Half Holiday, further enriched with 
a biography of Charles Henry Chapman 
and original pen-and-ink drawings on loan 
from Chapman's descendants. This exhibit 
is on display in the Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library. 


Until Feb. 28 


I'm No Superman: The Comic 
Collection of Gilbert Bouchard. The exhibit 
pays tribute to the life of Gilbert Bouchard 
and his contributions to Edmonton’s arts 
and culture scene and draws attention 
to what has become an important liter- 
ary and artistic medium; the comic book. 
Rutherford Library. 


Noy. 18-20 


Parkland Fall Conference 2011. The 
conference will explore the current attack 
on workers and unions seen in places like 
the United States and Britain, and look 
at the warning signs that this anti-public 
sector worker wave is already on its way 
to Alberta and Canada. For more infor- 
mation go to http://parklandinstitute.ca/ 
fallconference2011. 


Noy. 19 


Healthy Campus Symposium. An 
initiative of University Wellness Services 
and the Office of the Vice-Provost and 
Dean of Students, this symposium will 
showcase healthy campus project ideas 
from students and staff who participated 
in the “Heroes for Health: Healthy Campus 
Challenge” earlier this semester. The 
projects focus on healthy eating, active 
living and mental health—key health 
issues identified in a campus-wide student 
health survey circulated last winter. 10 
a.m.—2:30 p.m. Maple Leaf Room, Lister 
Conference Centre. 
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Nov. 20 


University Strings in Concert. The 
University Strings performs Aaron 
Copland’s Appalachian Spring: the Original 
Version for 13 instruments. Admission by 
donation. 2-4 p.m. Convocation Hall, Old 
Arts Building. 


Noy. 23 


Research Colloquium—The Origins of 
Print Culture in the Northwest. The School 
of Library & Information Studies invites 
you to attend the following Research 
Colloquium presented by Patricia Demers, 
professor in the Department of English and 
Film Studies and Comparative Literature 
Program. Although the imprints of early 
Alberta newspapers have been micro- 
filmed and digitized, the once widely 
disseminated texts of the mission press 
have dwindled to a precious few with 
limited circulation. This illustrated talk 
will concentrate on the products of the 
Paris-made Stanhope hand press brought 
to Athabasca County by Oblate missionary 
Emile Grouard in 1877 and his unstinting 
efforts throughout his sixty-year ministry 
to preach and print in the language of the 
people. The fact that he created and trans- 
ported the press, fonts, and copper plates 
to each of his posts underscores his belief 
in the medium as a rich source from which 
inexhaustible floods of light gush forth. 
Noon-1 p.m. 2-09 Rutherford South. 


Health Law Seminar Series. A Legacy 
of Missed Opportunities: The Case of 
Ashley Smith 


Howard Sapers, Correctional 
Investigator of Canada. This is an open 
public lecture. RSVP hli@law.ualberta.ca. 
Noon-1 p.m. Room 237 Law Centre. 


Noy. 24 


Punctuation and Cookies. The Centre 
for Writers invites everyone to participate 
in weekly, free workshops on the English 
language. Free food. 11 a.m.—noon. 
Assiniboia Hall 1-23. 


Panel on “The 1932-1933 Ukrainian 
Famine: Recent Perspectives. Presentations 
will be given by Ukrainian studies pro- 
fessor John-Paul Himka on the Recent 
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Literature on the Ukrainian Famine of 
1932-33: The Problem of Sacralization; 
Bohdan Klid, assistant director of the 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, 
on Stalin, Nationalism and the 1932-33 
Famine in Ukraine and The Kuban; and 
Danielle Granville of Oxford University 
on Ukrainian Diaspora Activism and the 
Politics of Holodmor Recognition. 2-5:35 
p.m. 258 Tory Building. 


Celebration of Service. Hosted by 
Human Resources Services, the Celebration 
of Service is an annual event held to recog- 
nize faculty and staff members who have 
25, 30, 35, 40 or 45 years of service within 
the calendar year. Please contact Sarah 
Flower, sarah.flower@hrs.ualberta.ca or 
780-492-2249 for additional information. 
3-6 p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre, SUB. 


Opportunities and Risks: Canada's 
Trade Policy in Troubled Seas. A CN Trade 
Relations Forum. John Weekes, interna- 
tional trade policy advisor, will speak. 
5-6:30 p.m. 4-06 School of Business 
Building. 


Night @ the Bookstore. Everyone 
loves a discount. Kick start your holiday 
shopping. Alumni can take advantage of a 
20 per cent product discount (Microstore 
and textbooks excluded), musical enter- 
tainment, draw prizes, and holiday-themed 
treats & beverages. Bring along your 
friends and family. Treat yourself and your 
wallet. Pre-register to confirm your space 
and to be eligible for a bonus draw prize. 
colleen.elliott@ualberta.ca or 780-492- 
0866. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
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Noy. 25 


Doing CBRE Well: Ethically and With 
Rigour. Community-Based Research and 
Evaluation is an approach to research and 
evaluation in which partners from the 
community, university, and/or government 
collaborate for mutually beneficial out- 
comes. Learn more about CBRE at www. 
cup.ualberta.ca/cbre/cbre-workshop-series 
or contact Marilyn at cup@ualberta.ca or 
at 780-492-6177. These workshops are 
open to all who wish to attend and may 
be of particular interest to service provid- 
ers, policymakers, graduate students, 
and researchers.8:30 a.m.—3 p.m. $55 
each (includes lunch and refreshments). 
Enterprise Square. 


Cell Biology Friday Seminar Series. 
Marek Michalak, professor, in the 
Department of Biochemistry, will give a 
talk entitled Endoplasmic reticulum quality 
control and calcium signalling. Noon—1 
p.m. 6-28 Medical Sciences Building (take 
West elevators). 


Wind Music from Around the World. 
The Symphonic Wind Ensemble performs 
wind music from around the world featur- 
ing works by Japanese composer Yasuhide 
Ito, French composer Darius Milhaud, 
Dutch composer Johann de Meij and 
American composer Roger Nixon. 


Admission by donation. All donations 
go to support the Department of Music's 
more than 20 music different ensembles. 
8-10 p.m. Convocation Hall, Old Arts 
Building. 


Merrill Distad, associate director of libraries (Research and 
Special Collections Services) has been presented with the 
Historical Recognition Award for his extraordinary contribu- 
tions to making documents of the history of Edmonton and 
Alberta available and accessible. The award was presneted 
at the 37th Annual Recognition and Plaque Awards for the 


Edmonton Historical Board. 


Sushanta Mitra, a professor in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, has been named a Fellow of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Noy. 26 


World Music Sampler. Join the Indian 
Music, West African and Middle Eastern 
& North African music ensembles for 
an evening of music from around the 
world. Admission by Donation. 8-10 p.m. 
Convocation Hall, Old Arts Building. 


Nov. 27 


The Rose in the Middle of Winter. 
The Madrigal Singers present a concert 
of anthems, carols and motets appropri- 
ate for the season of Advent, including 
compositions by Brahms, Britten, Chilcott, 
Hammerschmidt, Schutz, Sweelinck and 
Willan. Admission by donation. 8-10 p.m. 
Convocation Hall, Old Arts Building. 


Dec. 1 


Articles and Apple Pie. The Centre for 
Writers invites everyone to participate in 
weekly, free workshops on the English lan- 
guage. Free food. Noon-1 p.m. Assiniboia 
Hall 1-23. 


Dec. 1-10 


U of A Studio Theatre presents Fuddy 
Meers. This play written by David Lindsay- 
Abaire and is guest directed by Ron 
Jenkins 7:30 p.m. Timms Centre for the 
Arts. $5 Preview Wednesday Nov. 30 at 
7:30 p.m. Matinee, Dec. 8 at 12:30 p.m. 


Glynnis Hood, a professor at Augustana Campus, has been 
awarded the 2011 CAFA Distinguished Academic Early Career 
Award from the Confederation of Alberta Faculty Associations, 


Sadok El Ghoul, a professor at Campus Saint-Jean, has 
been named a recipient of the 2011 Moskowitz Prize 
for Responsible Investing by the Centre for Responsible 


Business at UC Berkeley's Haas School of Business. 


Under 40. 


Alexander Clark, professor in the Faculty of Nursing, has 
been named as one of Avenue magazine's 2011 Top 40 


parddas 


BIOTECHNOLOGY, SOCIETY & ART 


This interdisciplinary exhibition, an exploration of the legal, ethical and 
Gti social issues around stem-cell research through the eyes of UofA 
\ > ' and other internationally known artists, officially opened Nov. 10 at the 


Chelsea Art Museum in mid-town Manhattan. 
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Proposals 
sought for safer 
campuses 


Geoff McMaster 


he University of Alberta 

hopes to take advantage 

of a new federal initia- 
tive to make campuses safer for 
women, says Dean of Students 
Frank Robinson. 

Rona Ambrose, minister of 
public works and government 
services and minister of the status 
of women, announced Nov. 24a 
call for proposals from student 
groups across Canada to come up 
with innovative ways to improve 


security for women on colleges and 


campuses. The announcement was 
made to mark the International 
Day for the Elimination of 
Violence against Women. 

“By inviting proposals for 
projects that address violence 
against women and girls on univer- 
sity and college campuses, we are 
engaging young people to tackle 
a major health and safety issue,” 
said Ambrose. 

Robinson said targeted areas of 
improvement at the U of A might 
include expanding the Safewalk 
program, in which students, facul- 
ty, staff and even the general public 
may request an escort at night to 
and from their places of work on 
and around campus, to other cam- 
puses, such as south campus. 

“South campus is becoming a 
busy place, but parts are not that 
busy at night, and we have people 
going into units at 5 a.m. in some 
cases,” he said. “We also have all 
these things like field campus dur- 
ing the summer, and study abroad 
programs, things we don’t generally 
think about in terms of safety. It’s 
bigger than just the students who 
walk across campus.” 

Students’ Union President 
Roy Tigh said one area of priority 
is university residences, where “peo- 
ple are more vulnerable and away 
from the support systems of home. 

“One of the most important 
things this will do is create a 
dialogue about safety,’ said Tigh. 
Hillary Sparkes, vice-president stu- 
dent life for the Graduate Students’ 
Association, said she recognizes the 
university provides many excellent 
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The solar system finds a home at CCIS 


sualwalg pieyoiy 


Science students Khaled Elshamouty, Matthew Nagy and Haille Sharum help install a scale model of the solar system in the west atrium of the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science. The planets all have correct relative sizes and correct spacing, indicating their relative position on Sept. 21, 2008, the U of A’s centennial. They were 
built and painted by New York artist Michael Prettyman, who has previously designed models for the American Museum of Natural History. 


Medicine and Dentistry welcomes new chair in addictions research 


Quinn Phillips 


he Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry 
is welcoming a new chair in addiction 
and mental health research. 

Kathy Aitchison was recruited for one of 
two Alberta Centennial Addiction and Mental 
Health Research Chairs. The program is a 
partnership that 
brings together 
academia, fund- 
ing and applied 
practice settings 
at both Alberta 
medical schools. 
The other chair, 
Jean Addington, 
was recruited to 
the University of 
Calgary. 

“The centennial chairs program plays a key 
role in attracting the best and brightest medical 
researchers in the world to the U of A,” said 
Verna Yiu, interim dean of the faculty. “It also 
positions us as a leader in advancing the mental 
health and well-being of not only Albertans 
but also of patients globally.” 


parddns 


Kathy Aitchison 


ca UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
CONFERENCE SERVICES 


“T feel very privileged to join the U of A, 
because it’s a centre of academic excellence and 
a leading university in Canada,’ said Aitchison. 
“It was a good fit between the clinical research 
skills I can offer and the position.” 

Aitchison joins the U of A from the King’s 
College London Institute of Psychiatry where 
she was a senior lecturer and executive mem- 
ber of the Medical Research Council Social, 
Genetic and Developmental Psychiatry Centre. 
“Her experience and passion in this research 
area will help to establish Alberta as a world- 
wide centre of excellence in this field,” says 
Fred Horne, minister of Alberta Health and 
Wellness. “Given the focus of her research, her 
findings will lead to innovative, evidence-based 
service delivery models for Albertans with ad- 
diction and mental illness.” 

Aitchison’s research and expertise lie in the 
area of genetic-based therapeutic drugs used to 
treat depression and early-stage psychosis. She will 
have a clinical appointment with Alberta Health 
Services and a faculty role with the U of A. 

She has a number of things she wants to 
achieve, including contributing to the formation 
of a research network in addiction and mental 


health, identifying individuals at high risk 


CONFERENCE CENTRE ALUMNI HOUSE CONFERENCE MANAGEMENT 


www.conference.ualberta.ca 


of suicide through increased understanding 

of the biological and psychosocial factors 
involved, and piloting the use of genetic 
testing to assist clinicians in choosing the most 
appropriate medication. 


66 | fee! very privileged to join the 
U of A, because it’s a centre of 
academic excellence and a leading 
university in Canada.” 


Kathy Aitchison 


The chairs are funded jointly by Alberta 
Advanced Education and Technology, the 
University of Alberta Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry and Alberta Health Services. Alberta 
Advanced Education and Technology will 
provide $1.25 million over five years, while the 
U of A will provide office space and support 
staff including dedicated administrative sup- 
port. Alberta Health Services is responsible for 
chair recruitment, accountability for fulfilment 
of contractual obligations, knowledge transfer 
and knowledge exchange. M 
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No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


Michael Davies-Venn 
dmonton bills itself as Festival City but 
little is known about the air quality at the 
city’s famed outdoor festivals. So this past 

summer, two University of Alberta undergradu- 

ate students, Chakanaka Zinyemba and Marc 

Parsons, walked around at some of the city’s 

festivals and measured the effects of ambient 

air pollution. 

The duo was among 120 undergraduate 
students who presented their research during the 
university's first undergraduate research sympo- 
sium Noy. 17 and 18. They are also among the 
next generation of “brilliant researchers” that 
U of A President Indira Samarasekera says the 
university is helping prepare to tackle the issues 
of the future. 

“We believe that all future jobs are going to 
require people to ask questions and innovate, 
whether it’s in their workplace or as full-time re- 
searchers,’ Samarasekera said at the symposium. 
“So research is a way of training people to think 
in a way wherein they don’t just absorb informa- 
tion, they actually reverse the process and ask 
questions. It’s asking questions that often gets us 
to come up with new ideas, and that’s why under- 
graduate research is so important,’ she said. 

Samarasekera recalled an exchange with the 
first graduate student she supervised. She says 
the student kept returning to her office with 
questions that she would answer, but not to the 
student's satisfaction, until one day the student 
asked, “Is there anyone, anywhere, in this entire 
university who can answer any of my questions?” 


“What was happen- 
ing with that student 
was that he was being 
challenged to think 
about the right ques- 
tions, Samarasekera 
said. “The greatest 
researchers figure out 
how to ask the best 
questions: that’s what 
research is all about. 
And our motto, which 
is, whatsoever things 
are true, is about 
seeking truth to your 
research questions.” 

The symposium was 
to celebrate under- 
graduate research at 
the university and to encourage more students to 
participate in research, said Emerson Csorba, vice- 
president academic of the Students’ Union. He 
says the symposium, which brought students from 
all faculties, is the largest in scope in the country. 

“This sets us apart in Canada as one of the 
unique situations where the university and 
the student union are collaborating to host 
an undergraduate research symposium of this 
size.’ Samarasekera says the broad scope of the 
symposium helps set the U of A apart from the 
rest. “ [his symposium is a visionary initiative. 
Students will choose to come to the U of A when 
they find out that they would have an additional 
experience that would enlarge their ability to 
think critically,” said Samarasekera. “The whole 
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Undergraduate student researcher Chakanaka Zinyemba explains his group's 
findings to symposium poster competition judge, U of A researcher Andy Knight. 


purpose of a research-intensive university is 
about educating the next generation of students.” 

And the academic director of the university's 
recently established Undergraduate Research 
Initiative, Connie Varnhagen, says the initiative 
stands ready to support students as they tackle 
their challenging research questions. 

“We are celebrating some incredible under- 
graduate research and creative work project,’ 
she said at the symposium to the students. “My 
sincerest thanks to you for contributing to the 
advancement of knowledge and the enhancement 
of our society. And congratulations for develop- 
ing the knowledge, skills and attitudes that make 
you an informed citizen and a leader; you're truly 
leading our society in the work you're doing.” 


U of A researchers find supplementary benefits in innovative probiotic study 


Ken Mathewson 


study conducted by 

researchers in the depart- 

ment of Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science that was 
designed to increase fertility rates 
in dairy cows has yielded even 
greater results than researchers had 
hoped for. 


G6 Twenty-four per cent 
of all cows culled in 
Canada are due to 
infertility reasons.” 


Burim Ametaj 


Burim Ametaj and Michael 
Ganzle, along with their teams of 
researchers, originally set out to 
determine whether administrating 
probiotics directly into the 
reproductive tract of dairy cows 
could help reduce the occurrence 
ofa postpartum uterine infection 
known as metritis, which can result 
in infertility. 

“Twenty-four per cent of all 
cows culled in Canada are due to 
infertility reasons,” said Ametaj, 
“so it’s an enormous problem for 
the dairy industry. If a cow doesn’t 
give birth to a calf every year, it 
won't be able to produce milk. We 
knew that probiotics had other 
health benefits, so we identified 
and isolated three lactic acid 
bacteria from the reproductive tract 
of healthy cows, increased their 
numbers in the lab, and treated 80 
cows at the Dairy Research and 
Technology Centre dairy farm.” 

Forty cows were given an 
intra-vaginal infusion of lactic 
acid bacteria, and the remaining 


AUo 


40 served as a control group. As 
researchers had hypothesized, the 
overall likelihood of pregnancy in 
the test animals rose 25 per cent, 
while incidences of metritis fell by 
over 30 per cent. 

Those results, however, proved 
to be only the tip of the iceberg. 
In addition to the reduction of 
postpartum infections and the 
increased pregnancy rates, the 
test animals displayed higher milk 
production, fewer incidences of 
lameness and greater overall health 
than those in the control group. 

Within a 50-day period of 
receiving the priobiotics treatment 
with, milk production from the 40 
test animals surpassed that of the 
control group by over 10,000 litres. 
Milk quality was also improved 
in animals receiving the lactic 
acid bacteria: it contained greater 
amounts of lactose and protein 
and fewer somatic cells. The total 
percentage of cows culled due to 
diseases other than metritis fell 
from 17.5 to 4.9 per cent. 

“The uterus is very important to 
a cow’s overall health,” Ametaj said. 


“Eyen diseases that would appear 
to have nothing to do with the 
reproductive system were affected. 
Laminitis, which affects the feet of 
the animal, was over 25 per cent 
lower in the cows who received 

the treatment.” 

Ganzle, whose team was 
responsible for isolating the lactic 
acid bacteria used in the study, said 
they had to start at the begin- 
ning in order to determine which 
bacteria to use. 


“For the selection and appli- 
cation of probiotic bacteria, we 
could not build on prior knowl- 
edge on probiotic applications in 
humans and farm animals,’ he said. 
“The type and numbers of bacteria 
in the reproductive tract of cows 
are very different from those found 
in humans or other animals.” 

In addition to being economi- 
cal, relatively simple to perform 
and highly effective in maintaining 
animal health, probiotics have no 
adverse effect on the animal’s milk, 
unlike traditional antibiotics used 
to treat infections. 

“Production of antibiotics 
requires genetically modified 
organisms as well as ultraviolet 
radiation, X-ray radiation and 
chemicals to be produced,” said 
Ametaj. “With this procedure, 
we're just taking bacteria from 
healthy cows and introducing 
them into other cows. No other 
resources are necessary.” 

“It’s a very green technology,” 
he continued. “It’s beneficial to 
both the animals and the enyiron- 
ment, which, in the end, is better 
for allofus’ Mi 


Public education part of safer campus 


Continued from page 1 


services to keep students safe, such as Safewalk and a log-in program 
where people can register with Protective Services when they are work- 


ing alone at night. 


Graduates students will use services like Safewalk,'she added, but far too 
often “we will just ignore those feelings of insecurity and make the choice 
to walk home by ourselves, which does leave us much more vulnerable... 
‘There's got to be a way to make Safewalk a lot more appealing to students.” 

Robinson agreed that educating the community is a big piece of the 
safety puzzle. “We're a very international community, and what some 
people think is safe for their culture is not at all safe for others,” he said. 

Groups interested must submit proposals to the government by 
Jan. 27. For more information on Status of Women Canada and funding 
available through the program, visit www.swe-cfc.gc.ca. 
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Jamie Hanlon 


Comics add splash of colour to library 


Jamie Hanlon 


n many university collections, one might find 
books recounting the adventures of characters such 
as Shakespeare’s Brutus or Dumas’ Edmond Dantes. 
But thanks to recent acquisitions in the University of 
Alberta's collections, one can marvel at the exploits 
of Spiegelman’s Vladek, Moore’s Dr. Manhattan and 
C.H. Chapman’s Victorian blusterer Ally Sloper. 


66 | went to look at the material and | was 
truly flabbergasted...[Bouchard] thought 
these things should be used and loved.” 


Merrill Distad 


These may be cartoon characters, but their value 
as both literary entertainment and markers of popular 
culture should not be overlooked. In fact, as Merrill 
Distad, an associate director of libraries at the U of A 
points out, the comic book genre and its offspring, 
the graphic novel, is now the focus of study in some 
university classes. 

“Popular literature, graphic novels, comic books— 
the literature of the people—have taken the lead in 
academic studies these days,” said Distad. “Whole 
courses are being offered on comic books.” 

Two new displays in Rutherford South are repre- 
sentative of separate eras in the comic genre. One is a 
selection of roughly 3,700 comics donated by the fam- 
ily of Gilbert Bouchard, a Campus Saint-Jean alumnus 
and well-known arts journalist who died in 2009. An 
avid collector, Bouchard’s compilation includes first- 
edition copies of Art Spiegelman’s classic graphic novel 
Maus as well as DC staples Jonah Hex, Superman and 
Alan Moore’s Watchmen series. 

“I went to look at the material and I was truly 
flabbergasted,” said Distad. “There were thousands of 
comic books, graphic novels, hardcover anthologies of 


Robert Desmarais and Merrill Distad display the “I'm No 
the family of late local arts journalist Gilbert Bouchard. 


Congratulations to Bob Barton, whose name was 
drawn as part of Folio's Nov. 18 “Are You a Winner?” 
contest. He correctly identified the photo in question 
as the LRT crossing signals at the south end of the 
Health Sciences/Jubilee station, with the north end of 
the Edmonton Clinic and an LRT train passing in the 
background. For his correct identification, Barton has 
won Narratives of Citizenship: Indigenous and Diasporic 
Peoples Unsettle the Nation-State, published by 
University of Alberta Press. 

Up for grabs this week is At the Interface of Culture 
and Medicine, edited by Earle Waugh, Olga Szafran 
and Rodney Crutcher. To win, simply identify where the 
object pictured is located and email your answer to 
folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, Dec. 12, and 
you will be entered into the draw. 


Superman” exhibit selected from roughly 3,700 comics donated by 


superhero comic books as well as a large collection of 
books on art, postmodernism, esthetics, philosophy, 
literature—he had very diverse tastes,” said Distad. 
“He thought these things should be used and loved.” 

The other collection comes from the Edmonton- 
based grandson of British illustrator and cartoonist 
Charles Henry Chapman. While Bouchard’s collec- 
tion highlights many well-known DC Comics titles 
and several popular graphic novels, the Sloper exhibit 
details what could be considered the first actual comic 
book with a leading character in the title. Many comic 
book aficionados claim the Sloper character was the 
inspiration for W.C. Field’s persona, Charlie Chaplin’s 
little tramp and fellow cartoon icon Andy Capp. With 
such a pedigree, the collection seems ripe for study. 

“Scholars around the world are taking comic book 
study very seriously, and now we have a major research 
collection,” said Robert Desmarais, head special col- 
lections librarian in the Bruce Peel library, who sees a 
resemblance of Sloper in Homer Simpson. 

“The two exhibits in counterpoise really show the 
transition of one style of comic drawing to the slick 
stuff being produced,” said Distad. “It was just seren- 
dipity to discover that Chapman’s grandson lives here 
and has original artwork from his grandfather, and we 
could take what was an old exhibit and redo it with all 
this original material that we have on loan.” 

Both Distad and Desmarais see these exhibits as a 
way to showcase some of the interesting treasures held 
in the Peel collections. It is a means by which they can 
help dispel the myth that the collection library is, as 
Distad puts it, “just a petting zoo for old books.” 

“We see this as a gateway for students into other 
types of collections, particularly in the Bruce Peel 
Library,” said Desmarais. “Not everyone is interested 
in leather-bound, antiquarian books, but when they 
see something like this that’s so visual, it gets them 
into the physical space, and they become lifelong 
patrons. It’s an ideal exhibit for students. There’s 


something there for everyone.” 
The exhibits run from Nov. 18 until Feb. 2012; 
catalogues of both collections are on sale through the 


Peel library. Wi 
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Prostate chair hopes to 


compress time frame for 


drug development 


Folio Staff 
renowned prostate cancer research scientist who has been 
recruited to the University of Alberta says that within five years 
the research from his team’s lab will be making a difference in the 
lives of patients. 

“Some of the most popular cancer drugs available today may have 
been discovered in a lab 20 years ago,” said John Lewis, the new Frank 
and Carla Sojonky Chair in Prostate Cancer Research in the Faculty of 
Medicine and Dentistry, at his appointment announcement Noy. 21, 
but thanks to translational research, that extended time frame is about 
to change. 


66 What a translational research program attempts to do... 
is to compress that time and reduce that cost in order 
to get important medicines into patients more quickly. 
A translational research program is what we’re going to 
build here in Edmonton.” 


John Lewis 


“It may cost upwards of $650 million per drug to take that out of the 
lab, test it in animals, put it into clinical trials and eventually get it into 
patients. What a translational research program attempts to do—and is 
successful doing in many cases around North America and the world—is 
to compress that time and reduce that cost in order to get important 
medicines into patients more quickly. 

“A translational research 
program is what we re going 
to build here in Edmonton.” 

Lewis, who is appointed 
to both the Department of 
Oncology and the Division of 
Urology in the Department of 
Surgery, thinks this approach 
will lead to real advances in 
the treatment of prostate can- 
cer. He is bringing specialized 
equipment and key members 
of his Ontario research team 
with him to Alberta. 

Thanks to the fundrais- 
ing and partnering efforts of 
a team of volunteers, known 
as the “Bird Dogs,’ Lewis has 
a $14-million investment in 
labs and research funding to 
build one of Canada’s leading 


centres for evidence-based 


prostate cancer research 

and treatment. (The Bird 
Dogs’ nickname comes from 
Frank and Carla Sojonky’s involvement in rescuing German shorthaired 


rae 


New prostate chair John Lewis 


pointers, known as bird dogs. These animals find game, flush it out and 
retrieve it.) 

The Bird Dogs fundraising campaign, spearheaded by Frank Sojonky 
and Bob Bentley, worked with the Alberta Cancer Foundation and 
Cross Cancer Institute to create the endowed $5-million chair. The Bird 
Dogs used a wide network of community leaders to identify donors 
and raised an additional $3 million for ongoing research—$1.1 million 
through a joint funding initiative with the University of Alberta Hospital 
Foundation and the Royal Alex Hospital Foundation. 

Frank Sojonky and the Bird Dogs have made a commitment to con- 
tinue to raise funds for Lewis's lab. Sojonky encouraged others to join his 
team in the fight against this disease “to make sure no man need die from 
prostate cancer.” 

During the press conference to announce Lewis's appointment and to 
celebrate the generosity of the Bird Dogs, provincial Health and Wellness 
Minister Fred Horne said Frank Sojonky is a hero and noted Lewis's 
recruitment “is a coup for Alberta.” 

Myka Osinchuk, CEO of the Alberta Cancer Foundation, said the 
foundation is “enormously grateful to Frank, Bob, the volunteers and 
partners they brought on board. Our promise to donors is progress, and 
these donors have ensured that Alberta will be among the top in the world 
for prostate cancer research and treatment.” 

The Prostate Cancer Research Lab, housed in the Katz Group Centre 
for Pharmacy and Health Research at the U of A, was also equipped with 
$6 million from the Province of Alberta through the Alberta Cancer 
Prevention Legacy Fund. The new Frank and Carla Sojonky Chair 
research lab will be housed in the same building, in close proximity to col- 
laborators at the Cross Cancer Institute. M 
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Caring for students, faculty and staff at home and abroad 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he University of Alberta is a name 

known around the world, and as the 

university increases opportunities to 
engage with other institutions in knowledge 
transfer and to foster co-operation internation- 
ally, an increasing number of university staff, 
students and faculty are travelling throughout 
Canada and to the far reaches of the globe. 
This has led to the university developing its 
first travel policy to help ensure the safety of 
university community members as they repre- 
sent the U of A across the world. 

Bob Picken, manager of the Office of 
Insurance and Risk Assessment, says interna- 
tional travel has become higher on the priority 
lists of many universities. “As universities 
become much more international in scope, it 
has heightened awareness of the need to ensure 
that we have systems in place to assist our staff, 
students and faculty members,’ Picken said. 

The new policy, which was recently en- 
dorsed by the U of A’s Board of Governors, is 
aimed at protecting students, staff and faculty 
while they are travelling at home or abroad on 
university “business.” It provides guidelines 


university is better positioned to provide as- 
sistance when needed. 

“The key thing about the policy is it pro- 
vides the framework that allows us to know 
where individuals are and to be proactive in 
providing them with the assistance they may 
need, whether in a case of civil unrest, natural 
disaster or medical emergencies,” Picken said. 
“The policy also allows us to assess the risks 
involved in travel to a particular country. 
With the policy, we have appropriate mea- 
sures in place to evaluate such risk and help 
mitigate it.” 

As part of the new travel policy, a central 
database is being developed that will contain 
information about the travel plans of staff, 
faculty and students, such as emergency local 
contact numbers, where they’re staying and 
flight itineraries. Picken says that in the case 
of a crisis, the university’s emergency response 
team can more efficiently respond when 
equipped with such information. 

“Tf something does happen, we don’t have 
to wait for people to call us, nor do we have to 
send out queries to the university community to 
ask if anyone knows someone who may be ina 
particular country where there might have been 
a natural disaster, for example,’ Picken said. 


The policy, he added, deals differently with 
travel plans for students, staff and faculty. 
Whereas staff and faculty are encouraged to 
provide such information, that is not the case 
with students. 


66 The policy also allows us to 
assess the risks involved in 
travel to a particular country.” 


Bob Picken 


“When students are involved, there’s a 
higher duty of care with the requirements that 
we have set in place,” he said. “Approval for 
student travel? It will depend on decisions by 
chairs and deans in individual faculties. But 
students will be required to provide certain 
information as a condition of travelling under 
the policy.” 

There are certain instances where staff and 
faculty will also be required to provide infor- 
mation on their whereabouts. A risk assess- 
ment of their travel destination will affect how 


the policy applies, says Picken. 


“We've designated risk levels from low to 
extreme, and the information that staff or fac- 
ulty have to provide when they travel depends 
on the risk level assigned to a particular travel. 
If deemed a low risk, there’s a requirement to 
just make sure that certain information is in 
place; if it’s medium risk, we ask for the chair 
to sign off on the assessment; and once the risk 
gets higher, approval may need to come from 
the dean level? he said. 

“The policy is written and designed to 
ensure the university has the needed informa- 
tion to allow us to provide as much help and 
assistance as required in any emergency faced 
by our people when they are travelling as part 
of their work or studies,” Picken said. 

Picken encourages faculty and staff to 
review the guidelines found in Appendix A in 
the policy as part of preparations for work- 
related travel. Anyone with questions about 
the policy can call his office call his office: 
780-492-8886. An online tool (http://www. 
offcampusactivity.ualberta.ca/ ) is also in place 
to help with travel plans. 

For more information on the policy, visit: 
hetp://www.conman.ualberta.ca/stellent/ 
groups/public/@finance/documents/policy/ 
pp_cmp_072387.hesp 


and institutes requirements to ensure the 


Life-changing education in Indonesia 


Holly Gray 
n sticky, 35 C heat, Camille Dubé raced across 
the bumpy Indonesian countryside on the back of 
a motorbike. She sprawled in the tropical white 
sands of Bali. She lost her appetite after unearthing a 
chicken heart in her plate of rice. 

But Dubé was not on a holiday. An occupational 
therapy student at the University of Alberta’s Faculty 
of Rehabilitation Medicine, Dubé travelled with four 
classmates to Solo, Indonesia, this summer to complete 
her final clinical placement abroad. 

“Travelling to Indonesia was a fantastic opportunity 
to apply what I learned in school, and it also helped me 
identify what I’m weaker at and what areas I need to 
work on,” she said. 

Through Surakarta Health Polytechnic, Dubé was 
paired with three different opportunities over her six- 
week placement: at a mental health hospital, and a pe- 


diatrics facility and with community home care visits. 


Camille Dube with home care patients in Indonesia. 


“T really had to think critically and problem solve 
constantly because I was plopped in the middle of 
things with limited resources,’ she says. “I made a com- 
mode by sawing a hole in a lawn chair and I filled water 
bottles with rocks or sand to make weights.” 

The lesson on being resourceful is one among many 
reasons that Shanift Esmail, associate chair of the 
University of Alberta’s occupational therapy program, 
supports clinical placements abroad in Indonesia. 

“Our students are able to challenge themselves in 
this international setting,” he says. “Their master’s-level 
education is valued as a great resource in Indonesia, 
and the facilities and hospitals expect them to teach 


and learn.” 


Last year, four U of A Occuapational Therapy 
students went to Indonesia to do a placement and it 
was very successful, so this year five students went, says 
Esmail. But the U of A’s connection with Indonesia 
extends back much farther than two years. 

“U of A professor Sharon Brintnell is considered 
the mother of occupational therapy in Indonesia. She 
and her team helped get it going back in the late ’80s 
and we have been supporting Occupational Therapy in 
Indonesia ever since,” says Esmail. 


66 Travelling to Indonesia was a fantastic 
opportunity to apply what | learned in 
school, and it also helped me identify 
what I’m weaker at and what areas 
| need to work on.” 


Camille Dubé 


Funded by a grant to initiate occupational therapy 
in Indonesia, four Indonesian physiotherapists trav- 
elled to Canada and studied occupational therapy 
here at the U of A. The four alumni then returned to 
Indonesia to start an occupational therapy program— 
Surakarta Health Polytechnic is now the only OT pro- 
gram in Indonesia recognized by the World Federation 
of Occupational Therapists. Today it is still ran by 
three of the four U of A alumni, and Esmail spent three 
months revamping their curriculum in 2005. 

“We're making a difference—not just here, but in- 
ternationally,” says Esmail. “And if you really look at it, 
without the University of Alberta, would occupational 
therapy be alive and well in Indonesia? Who knows?” 

Jarett Stastny also completed his final clinical place- 
ment at Surakarta Health Polytechnic and is grateful 
for the Indonesian connection that provided him with 
such a unique learning experience. 

“There is a longstanding relationship between our 
institutions, so they've already taken students from 
the U of A before,” he says. “The familiarity with the 
process made things very convenient and easy for us to 
get involved. It’s a great opportunity to mix personal 
development with professional development—there’s 
a depth of learning that you just don’t get when you're 
comfortably surrounded by what you know.” 

Esmail says the Department of Occupational 
‘Therapy intends to keep this connection alive and 
strong, and plans are in the works to initiate world 
federation approved programs in Jakarta, Indonesia 
and Denpasar, Bali. 


Celebrating outstanding staft 


Chris Cheeseman, Vice-provost and associate vice-president human resources 


the open door 


t never fails. Every year at the Staff Recognition Awards I get choked 

up when the various award recipients cross the stage. Some of these 

people have been with the University of Alberta for 35 or 40 years, 
and it’s clear they are touched by the ceremony. Their friends and family 
are there in the audience and can see that the university cares about its 
employees but also how much employees care about the institution where 
they have spent so much of their lives. 

It’s impossible to miss the heartfelt support from the audience members 
who hoot, holler and cheer when their friends and colleagues are recog- 
nized. And because it is a confidential nomination process, it always comes 
as a delightful surprise to the recipients when they are named. 

There are two elements to the awards ceremony. We recognize, first of 
all, employees who have put in years of service to the university, those who 
have found the right fit in their professional lives and call the U of A home. 
At the same time, we recognize exceptional administrative professional 
officers (AP Os), librarians, faculty service officers (FSOs) and support staff 
who exemplify the qualities we most cherish in our employees — leader- 
ship, dedication, passion for the university’s mission and a genuine desire 
to collaborate. 

These people are not hard to identify. The challenge is to choose among 
the nominees, and in fact this year we gave out multiple awards because the 
quality was so high the committee had a really difficult time choosing. 

All of this adds up to a profoundly moving experience. These people 
have given of themselves to the institution far beyond what is expected. 
After all, our institution is people; we don’t make widgets, we train minds 
and create ideas. And everyone — faculty, students and staff — contributes 
co that in one way or another. It’s all about research, teaching, education 


| and learning. Everything we do is about people; they are at the core of our 


reason for being. 
g 
So, in a sense, every staff member is celebrated at the awards ceremony. 


The award winners are exemplary, yes, but they are also standard-bearers. 


| They represent those qualities we know all our employees share. It is an 


| opportunity to collectively celebrate a truly gifted community of people, 


all of whom have a stake in making the U of A one of the best universi- 
ties anywhere. Mi 


Staff Recognition Award recipients 


Six staff members of the University of Alberta were recognized at the Staff 
Recognition Awards held Nov. 24. 

Support staff: Chris Fukushima is residence area co-ordinator for the 
Department of Ancillary Services, Residence Life. Dave Waege is a machinist/tech- 
nician in the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 

Academic professional officers: Barbara Sonnenberg serves as assistant chair, 
administration in the Department of Medicine. George Tomlison is buildings 
and grounds services manager, human resources and recruitment, for Facilities 
and Operations. 

Faculty service officer Greg Parks is trained as a veterinarian and directs the 
operation of the animal facility in the Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry. 

Librarian Linda Seale is the public services librarian and collection manager for 
the John W. Scott Health Sciences Library. 

Watch upcoming issues of folio for profiles on all of these award recipients. Bi 
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Exhuming an intrepid pioneer of the Canadian Northwest 


Michael Davies-Venn 


e was an Oblate missionary, writer and painter and a 


zealot. But Emile Grouard was also the first to bring 
a printing press to the Canadian Northwest, to 
sow the first wheat in Athabasca County and to leave a novel 
literary legacy. Grouard also represents a religious culture that 
University of Alberta English and Films Studies researcher 
Patricia Demers says is surrounded by suspicions today. 

This year’s Salter lecture presented the life and works of a 
Frenchman Demers calls a pioneer but whose legacy is now 
mostly forgotten. “It’s important to exhume this man from 
the past, because he accomplished a lot,” Demers said. 

Grouard was in France when he received a bursary to 
study painting, but instead he took the money and bought a 
printing press with fonts that he brought to the Northwest 
in 1876. He used the press, currently at the Royal Alberta 
Museum, to start a tradition that Demers said no other mis- 
sionary at his time matched. 


66 His influence in his day was remarkable, but 
his influence today is entirely forgotten.” 


Patricia Demers 


“The Oblate missions in the great Northwest were new in 
the 1870s, so he was in a sense starting a tradition by bringing 
the first printing press to Athabasca Country,” she said. “At the 
time, there were other missionaries who tried to create work 
in the languages of the people, but all of those works were not 
printed in the Great Northwest. Grouard taught himself the 
languages, printed in them, and every time he set a text, he 
asked the elders of the people to edit and correct his work.” 
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English professor Patricia Demers 


Demers said Grouard’s practical nature led him to make the 
decision that later saw him printing in five distinct First Nations 
languages. “He's the remarkable example of a man who not only 
devoted his whole life to this work but who saw his printing 
activity as an overarching principle of his ministry; he was con- 
vinced that you had to speak to the people in their own language. 

“How else can you talk about religion to people whom 
youre hoping to engage if you cannot speak in their language? 
He believed in the language of the people—not in silencing 
it, but giving it voice. I don’t know of another Oblate who 
produced as much literature in these languages as Grouard.” 

Only two of the three altar triptychs that Grouard painted 
exist today—at Grouard (a small hamlet in Alberta's Big Lakes 
district named after the missionary) and Dunvegan. Demers 
says both reduced people to tears in their day, and on them 
Grouard’s use of First Nations languages came alive. The cen- 
tral panel was always the Crucifixion, with Mary and John on 
either side. At the top was a spiritual, biblical passage in Cree 
Syllabics, an uncommon practice in the 19th century. 
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Theatre does 


“Unusual is too small a word to explain these paintings at 
the time; they were unique and quite staggering as a piece of 
work. When I first saw one of the triptychs, it was as much an 
eye-opener as discovering a text. You realize that this man was 
really multi-talented.” 

Demers says Grouard’s practical approach to mission- 
ary work went beyond finding innovative ways to commu- 
nicate with those he tried to evangelize. “He established a 
warehouse, and he introduced the first grinding mill in the 
Great Northwest. So he was a practical man who realized 
that people needed assistance in continuing to live fairly and 
productively on the land, she said. 

Demers says Grouard responded to a great many problems 
of his followers, among them smallpox and flu epidemics, 

a changing landscape as engineers and surveyors plotted 
land for development, and a war for furs that left many First 
Nations peoples destitute. She said Grouard “continued to 
minister to the people and never abandoned them to return 
to the comfort of France. He continued to serve.” 

“His influence in his day was remarkable, but his influence 
today is entirely forgotten. I’ve asked people about Emile, and 
I’ve always drawn a blank. He was actually inducted into the 
French Legion of Honour in 1925 and he’s called the most 
intrepid pioneer of the Great Northwest. I called him a zealot, 
but in a very positive sense, because he spent almost his whole 
life, 70 years, devoted to this ministry. He was certainly fired 
by more than personal ambition. It has to be the fuel of an 
internal calling and that’s why I would call him, in a very posi- 
tive sense, a zealot.” 

Demers says Grouard draws attention to a very positive time 
in the evangelizing of the Northwest. “We tend now to dismiss 
the Oblate mission and subject it to such suspicious criticism to- 
day, but Grouard showed the absolute essence of integrity of the 
Oblate mission, which was to evangelize the poor. And it was 
not done in an abusive, coercive or silencing fashion, she said. 
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A one-stop shopping site for all things writerly, the Purdue Online Writing Lab 
has a plethora of resources under such headings as Writing and Teaching 
Writing, Research, Grammar and Mechanics, Style Guides, ESL (English as a 
Second Language), Job Search and Professional Writing. It covers every level 
of skill from those learning English as a second language or students still in 
grade school to academic writers and professionals seeking to make the best 
impression. It also helps with the entire process from pre-writing and concept 
development or coming up with research questions and outlines to composing 
thesis statements and proofreading. Need quick access the Modern Languages 
Association style guide? No problem, it’s part of the writing lab. Looksing for 
help with correct grammar usage? It’s all there too. 


The Purdue Online Writing Lab (OWL) 
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Drama students Laura Metcalfe and Stuart Fink preview a scene from Fuddy Meers, a high-energy 
to piece together her past, running at Studio Theatre from Dec. 1 to Dec. 10. 


University of Alberta 
Faculty of Education 


Open at 7:30 a.m. 
weekdays for breakfast. 
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Registration for the 
Have your early . a love of learning grows here 2012/2013 Jr. Kindergarten 
morning meeting and still began December 1, 2011 


ime! 
Bete Work Oe aie: Junior Kindergarten 


e 2012/2013 pre-school program for children between 
the ages of 3.5 and 5 (age of 4 by February 29, 2013) 


¢ inquiry-based with opportunities for in-depth 
investigation of children’s ideas, questions, and interests 


Voted Edmonton's Best Breakfast & Brunch 
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@ Weekend brunches « Vegetarian & 
open at 8:30 a.m. celiac friendly 


«& Warm, homey « Healthy, hearty food 
surroundings showcasing using local ingredients 
local artists « Turkey Tuesdays 

© Great desserts & Ukrainian Thursdays 


Beene girs 17% Prime Rib Sunday Dinner 
w City View 


www.highleveldiner.com 


Jr. Kindergarten 
Open House 
March 14, 2012 
5:30 to 7:30 pm 
Room B03 


e music, art, dramatic play, creative movement, physical 
Education South 


education and field visits are important components of 
this exemplary program 


The Jr. Kindergarten program runs: 
Monday through Thursday, morning or afternoon 
Located in Room B03 at the Education Building South 


th 


(87'" Avenue between 112" and 114" Streets) 


For more information or a tour, please visit our website, email, or call 780.492.7341. 
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The University of Alberta celebrated 
its 2011 fall convocation on Nov. 16 
and Nov. 17. Below are three stories on 
honorary degree recipients, that include 
excerpts from their speeches to graduands. 


Dont be afraid to fall 


ichael Kirby says he was 

in his late 20s when he 

faced a dilemma that 
later changed his life. He could 
accept an offer to work as chief of 
staff to the newly elected premier of 
Nova Scotia in 1970 or continue on 


as a university professor. 


Michael Kirby 

It was a friend who encouraged 
him to “go ahead. Take a risk. Don’t 
be afraid to fail. Be willing to take on 
a challenge in an unfamiliar enyiron- 
ment. The way your university train- 
ing has taught you to think through 
problems will help you succeed. It is 
not the things you do in life that you 
regret—it is the things you don’t do.” 

During his Noy. 16 convocation 
address to the U of A’s 2011 fall grad- 
uating class at the Northern Alberta 
Jubilee Auditorium, Kirby said that 
advice led him to start his political 
career. And with that counsel, he 
played a leading role on negotiat- 
ing the repatriation of the Canadian 
Constitution and the adoption of 
the Charter of Rights; he chaired the 
Standing Senate Committee on Social 


Affairs, Science and Technology, 


the Task Force on Atlantic Fisheries 
and Mental Health Commission 
of Canada. 

“In every case, I knew virtu- 
ally nothing about the issue when I 
started. In every case, I took a signifi- 
cant risk of failure. In every case, I 


the Standing Committee on Social 
Affairs, Science and Technology 
while serving on the Canadian 
Senate, he co-wrote the first-ever 
national report on mental health, 
mental illness and addiction. Named 


an officer of the Order of Canada for 


based my decision to take on the new _ his leadership on mental health and 


challenge on the advice: ‘It’s not the 
things you do in life that you regret, it 
is the things you don’t do,” he said. 

He told the graduating class that 
they now have the skills to do the 
same, and that the most important 
thing they’ve learned at university is 
how to think through problems in a 
logical, structured way. 

“Tt’s this method of tackling 
problems that will remain with you 
long after you've forgotten most of 
the facts you learned in order to pass 
an exam. It’s this way of thinking that 
will enable you to successfully take on 
challenges in areas which have noth- 
ing to do with your formal educa- 
tion,” he said. 

He urged the graduating class to 
reject the strategy of playing it safe in 
their professional lives. 


his contributions to public policy and 
good governance, Kirby has made 

an enduring difference in the lives of 
many Canadians. 


Ics all about attitude 


ick Hansen was 15 when his 
spine was shattered in an 
ccident and he lost the abil- 

ity to walk. During the U of A’s fall 
convocation, Hansen, who received 
an honorary doctor of laws degree, 
said that while lying at the hospital 
bed, he could not imagine life being 
any worse. He said he could have sold 
his soul for use of his legs, but with 
support from friends, family and 
professionals, including those from 
the University of Alberta, he was able 
to realize his dream of representing 


“Being risk-averse will cause you to Canada at the Paralympic Games. 


miss what would otherwise be some 
of the highlights of your life. But 
the piece of advice I was given over 
40 years ago applies as much to your 
private life as it does to your career. 

“When you reach my age and look 
back on your life, you will find your- 
selfasking, ‘Did my life truly make a 
difference? Not to make a difference 
at work, but a difference in the lives 
of your family, friends and fellow 
citizens,’ he said. 

Current chair of the Mental 
Health Commission of Canada, 
Michael Kirby has had a distin- 
guished career as a public servant. 
As deputy clerk of the Privy Council 
from 1980 to 1983, he was deeply 
involved in the negotiations that led 
to the patriation of the Canadian 
Constitution and the adoption of 


the Charter of Rights. As chair of 
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Rick Hansen 


Hansen recounted how encourage- 
ment from people like the late U of A 
professor Gary McPherson helped 
him pull through. 

“The words of Gary are in my 
head, Hansen said. “‘It’s not what 
happens to you, it’s what you do with 
it that counts. These role models 
helped me realize that life was not 
over, it was just beginning.” 


And that beginning was nothing 
like what was to come. Hansen went 
on to win 19 international wheelchair 
marathons, six Paralympic medals 
and nine gold medals at the 1982 
Pan American Wheelchair Games. 
He raised $26 million, which was 
further leveraged to $246 million, for 
spinal-cord-injury research by travel- 
ling through 34 countries. He said the 
U of A spirit was with him throughout 
the journey. Hansen encouraged stu- 
dents to have a good outlook on life. 

“What an incredible way to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
the Man in Motion tour than to be 
here in front of you to be honoured. 
To the graduands, I say, congratula- 
tions to each and every one of you. 
As you go forward, these lessons, 
these moments as you celebrate your 
success will carry forward in a journey 
that’s untold and unknown. It’s your 
attitude that will sustain you. It is not 
what happened to you, it’s what you 
do with it. Keep up the good work 


and never ever give up.” 


Embrace serendipity 


niversity of Alberta profes- 

sor emeritus Lawrence 

Chia-Huang Wang says 
intuition and serendipity have been 
key in overcoming his life’s unpre- 
dictable challenges. During his fall 
convocation speech, Wang—whose 
work in China is transforming lives 
there—said he hopes that by sharing 
some of his personal stories with 
graduands, he’s giving them an inside 
scoop to speed ahead in life. 

The Chinese-born scholar said his 
dad rewarded him with a record play- 
er for passing the National College 
Entrance exam. He later bought Elvis 
Presley records and song books to 
help him understand the songs. 

“Tt was so cool and so much fun 
to do. Little did I know at the time, 
that this singing after Elvis was the 
best conversational English-learning 


Larry Wang 


method that I could have ever had.” 
he said. “So an audio system targeted 
for pure fun serendipitously served 

as a teaching tool and benefited my 
language skills for life. Otherwise, I 
would still be repeating myself at each 
of my new semester's class openings: 
“Welcome, students. Me no speak 
English good, I talk you listen, no 
listen you flunk!” 

He spent 18 years of his life study- 
ing the hibernating habits of beavers. 
The work that would transform 
his and others’ lives began when a 
high-school classmate asked him to 
help fulfil his dream. The friend, Sam 
Chao, wanted to improve the lives of 
families living alongside the Yangtze 
River in China. With financial sup- 
port from Chao, Wang and other 
U of A researchers created the ECO 
initiative, subject of the documentary 
“Seeds of Change.” The results are 
changing lives in China. 

“It is so very gratifying to see illiter- 
ate parents starting to save for their 
children’s college funds and the seniors 
wanting to live longer just to enjoy 
the new-found security and comfort. 
Intuition and serendipity played their 
magic again on a cause that is right 
and worthwhile to do,” he said. 

“Let serendipity be your magic 
wand to heighten and solidify your 
self-esteem and harmonize and 
transcend your spirit of friendship 
and belonging. So intrinsically, you 
are always aligned to uplift yourself 
for the better, and extrinsically, your 
community for the richer.” Wi 


Winding path to graduation included more than one mans fair share of troubles 


Bev Betkowski 


hen Vernon Watchmaker crossed 
the stage on Noy. 16 to claim his 


the Faculty of Native Studies. The winding 


path included more than one man’s share of 


troubles, he said, including financial sacrifices 
so heavy that he and his family found them- 


ary education, Watchmaker took the classroom 
job, but soon found it wasn’t for him, even 
though his father was a teacher. 


off a personal relationship that had produced 
two children, quitting his job, partying with 
buddies and eventually returning to his par- 
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University of Alberta degree, he 
says he felt a lifting of his spirit as he came to 
the end of a long journey. 

“([Convocating] is a big thing off my 
shoulders, of what I have gone through to 
complete this.” 

The father of seven children between the 
ages of 14 and four, including six-year-old 
twins, Watchmaker has juggled responsibilities 
and walked a bumpy road as a dad, husband, 
worker and student to achieve his degree from 


selves homeless and living out of a tent for a 
time while he attended classes. 

“Tt was a pretty hard time, but we got 
through it.” 

A resident of the Kehewin Cree Nation in 
northeastern Alberta, Watchmaker, a soft- 
spoken man in his 30s, graduated high school 
in his community and was offered a job as a 
teacher’s aide at a local school. Advised by a 
high school counsellor that he didn’t have the 
marks or the aptitude to pursue post-second- 


“T knew it wasn’t really my calling to be a 
teacher,’ he said. After a year, Watchmaker left 
to seek other opportunities in Edmonton, with 
“no expectations but to work.” That he did, 
as a roofer, working on and off for four years. 
One day, during idle lunch-break chatter, his 
boss asked Watchmaker if he could see himself 
working as a labourer for the rest of his career. 

“T didn’t know what to say to him, and 
then I told him I kind of wanted to go back 
to school.” From there, the young man went 
through a rocky period of transition, breaking 


ents’ home in Kehewin where, with their help, 
he regrouped. “My parents assisted me through 
traditional ways, which kept me grounded and 
gave me a sense of purpose, being proud of 
where I came from.” 

Watchmaker returned to Edmonton, this 
time with the goal of getting a higher educa- 
tion. He took a university entrance program at 
Yellowhead Tribal College and then applied— 
and was accepted—to three post-secondary 
schools, the U of A among them. “It really 


Continued on page 7 


Unpacking the surveillance revolution 


Geoff McMaster 


n what he guesses might be the only introductory 

undergraduate course on surveillance in the world, 

Kevin Haggerty tells his students to disappear. 
Not literally, of course, but they are expected to build 
a case for erasing their visible presence on Earth so no 
one can find them for at least a year. 

As they discover, it’s an impossible task, but an 
instructive one. “You can do it, but the consequences 
for your lived reality would be so dramatic youd es- 
sentially have to move into the woods,” said Haggerty. 
“The point is that it has become a precondition for 
existence in late modern societies to expose yourself in 
all kinds of different ways.” 

If you want to understand the modern culture of 
surveillance—from the role of Facebook in our lives 
to the reason for all of those cameras on the streets in 
Britain — Haggerty is the go-to scholar to help clear 
the fog. Since he arrived at the U of A about 10 years 
ago, the professor of sociology and recent winner of 
the 2011 Killam Annual Professorship has been at 
the interrogative forefront of this social movement, 
asking crucial questions about all forms of policing in 
our lives. 

Haggerty’s first book, called Policing the Risk 
Society, was published before he even finished his 
doctorate and quickly went on to become a classic 
of criminology. Since then his research career has 
taken off explosively, but through it all runs a com- 
mon theme that we are in the midst of a surveillance 
revolution the likes of which we’ve never seen before, 
“a world-historical transformation.” 

“Students don’t necessarily appreciate it, because 
they don’t have the historical knowledge,” he said. “So 
my job is to make that strange, to say, ‘Look, it’s very 
odd, even in this very small historical time frame, for 
everything about you—your finances, communica- 
tions, etc., to be available, shared and scrutinized by 
other institutions.’ 


G6 The point is that it has become a 
precondition for existence in late modern 
societies to expose yourself in all kinds 
of different ways.” 


Kevin Haggerty 


“The idea that authorities would open your letters 
was tantamount to fascism not that long ago. Now 
we no longer have letters—we have emails and other 
forms of electronic communications that are scruti- 
nized every day, and nobody blinks.” 

In his own research, Haggerty negotiates that critical 
space between the two dominant models for think- 
ing about surveillance. One is inherited from George 
Orwell, the notion of the “ boot-on-your-face draconian 
state, or the ominous spectre of Big Brother. “The other 
is [Michel] Foucault’s theory, very much still in vogue in 
the academy, the idea of normalizing disciplinary power.” 


Haggerty might be best known in Canada as editor 
of the Canadian Journal of Sociology, and he is cur- 
rently working on a companion to surveillance studies 
for Routledge press. 

Perhaps the most telling and unequivocal assess- 
ment of Haggerty’s work in the surveillance comes 
from John Gilliom, chair of political science at Ohio 
University. “If 1 were reviewing a book, a book pro- 
posal or a grant proposal in the field of surveillance 
studies and 
did not find 


a discussion 


Richard Caimey 


of Haggerty’s 
paradigm shap- 
ing work on 
post-panoptic 
surveillance 
theory,’ he 
said, “it would 
be extraordi- 
narily difficult 
to declare 

the work 
competent.” 

“His CV 
resembles what 
vas Surveillance expert Kevin Haggerty 
about-to-retire 
social scientist who has been a leader in her/his disci- 
pline over a 30-year period,” says Harvey Krahn, asso- 
ciate chair of the U of A’s Department of Sociology. 

According to Karen Hughes, associate chair of the 
sociology department, Haggerty “stands out as a vir- 
tuoso” in his teaching life, as well. He relishes teach- 
ing at the undergraduate level, sometimes unusual for 
an international research star of his calibre, and has 
taught a range of fascinating sociology courses at the 
undergraduate level covering deviance, criminology 
and policing. 

Haggerty’s supervision of graduate students is 
described by Hughes as “without parallel.” He’s 
contributed to the success of over 30 MA and PhD 
students and has been a sought-after external advi- 
sor in political science, English and film studies, 
history and classics, and business. Some of his star 
PhD students include Temitope Oriola, recent win- 
ner of the Governor General’s Gold Medal for his 
work on Nigerian kidnapping and coercion in the oil 
fields; Phillip Boyle, winner of a Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council (SSHRC) grant, work- 
ing on security, surveillance and environmental risk, 
and Ariane Ellerbrook, also a SSHRC winner, examin- 
ing surveillance and Facebook. 

Haggerty has also run an informal seminar for a 
graduate students on “sociological writing and editing, 
which he teaches in addition to his regular course 
load “out of a passion for great writing and a belief 
that students need a forum to develop writing skills,” 
says Hughes. 

“He is an exceptionally gifted scholar and teacher 
who has made a huge difference to students on this 
campus and beyond.” M 
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Graduate grateful for education 
Continued from page 6 


boosted my confidence to pursue 
that route.” 

He chose to attend the U of A, 
where a friend was already attend- 
ing classes. A visit gave him a chance 
to see what students were doing. “I 
saw a course setting first hand and it 
really intrigued me.” 


yeni, 


The road still held twists, though. 
He enrolled in 2003 and took a light 
course load. He started a family with 


his wife, whom he'd met while at- U of A graduate Vernon Watchmaker 
tending Yellowhead Tribal College. 
In 2006, he had to put aside 


his studies and work to support 


Watchmaker still had to juggle his 

studies with caring for the children. 
the eldest children from his earlier 
relationship, but he had an idea of 
what he wanted to do, and sought 


“They were very trying times.” 
During the summers, he began 
working for Kehewin Cree Nation 
work in the field of politics and Peacekeepers, an organization that 
governance. He landed a position 
with the Confederacy of Treaty 
Six First Nations and worked there 
until 2009, when he felt pressured to 


finish his degree, so he resigned and 


advises industry and government 
agencies on traditional land use 
rights. Today, Watchmaker works 
full-time for that organization, 
helping gather the stories of Cree 
returned to school. elders to document the importance 
Though it left him without an of hunting, gathering, fishing and 
income and resulted in the loss of trapping as it pertains to preserving 
traditional First Nation lands. 


While at the U of A, he also 


earned a certificate in Aboriginal 


his home and an upheaval for his 
young family, Watchmaker looks 
back now and sees “a blessing in 
disguise. Now [have completed my —_ governance and partnership, and 
degree—it’s done.” hopes to take on leadership roles. 
And though his path to a degree was 
along one, Watchmaker found his 
time at the U of A satisfying. “I liked 


being able to share thoughts and 


Without an income, the family 
found themselves living for a time 
in a city campground before they 
were able to find a place. “It was the 
hardest decision I’ve had to make, ideas, to converse with people of dif 


the sacrifice of us being very fragile.” ferent backgrounds, talk about issues 


and see other points of view. Bi 


Even after his wife found a job, 


* 26 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 


southwest Edmonton 


D awran if * Consistently in top 5% of 


Edmonton realtors 

+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
« Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 

+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 


WHERE “UNIFORM” 


REFERS TO CLOTHING, 
NOT THINKING. 


Tempo School. A safe and inviting 
private school serving Kindergarten to 
Grade 12. Alberta’s top academic school. 


SCHOOL 


2013 


CELEBRATING EXCELLENCE 


Find out more: 
temposchool.org 


5603 - 148 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


780.434.1190 
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Bears and Pandas communicator strives to get to the heart 
of the stories behind big athletic accomplishments 


Bev Betkowski 


ehind every University of Alberta athlete is a story, 
and Matt Gutsch wants to tell them all. 

As the communications and broadcast co-ordinator 
for Athletics in the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Gutsch is responsible for sharing with the world 
the successes of 25 Golden Bears and Pandas teams and more 
than 500 student athletes. 

It’s a big job, but one he loves. 

“This is the best university in Canada to do what I do,” 
said Gutsch, who joined the communications team in 2002 
as a NAIT radio and TV practicum student and has been 
here ever since. “The U of A has the best athletes and the best 
teams, and it’s a lot of fun to watch our teams win games and 
to be part of an athletics program that has such a big history 
of success.” 


around the people, in the dressing room with the people 
you ve just competed against. I liked being told our team was 
the underdog and then going out on the field and proving 
that isn’t always the case, and you shouldn't write people off.” 

Gutsch began his career assisting Bob Stauffer, who was 
athletics’ lead communicator until he left in 2009. While 
Stauffer called Golden Bear hockey games on CJSR radio, 
Gutsch filled in the gaps as pre-game, intermission and post- 
game host, as well as conducting coach and athlete inter- 
views. As the Internet exploded, his duties were ramped up. 

Today, Gutsch is a busy man whose duties have evolved 
mightily over the past nine years. “Every few years 
there is a new path for me to follow. I don’t do a lot of 
broadcasting now.” 

As acommunications guru, Gutsch is responsible for 
delivering various information to local and national media 
about the U of A’s athletic successes and “general goings-on” 


staff spot ight 


game and compete at the highest level, and at the end of it, 
complete a university degree to contribute in another way as 
doctors, nurses and coaches. 

“Tt feels great to look at bigger-picture stuff, spend more 
time with our athletes and get to know so much more about 


what’s going on than just simple sports results.” 


66 This is the best university in Canada to do 
what | do...it has the best athletes and the 


best teams.” 


It was that golden reputation that drew Gutsch as an 
eager young broadcaster to the U of A, where he wanted to 
get a solid foothold in the world of sports, his first choice as 


a career. 


Growing up in Edmonton, Gutsch was always involved 
as an athlete himself—T-ball, soccer, skating. “I loved being 


in the program. 


But besides feeding the athletics website and producing 
a raft of media releases, game-day programs, sports statis- 
tics, schedules, biographies, photos and other materials 
needed to catch the public’s attention, Gutsch also wants to 
keep U of A athletes in the hearts and minds of Albertans 


and Canadians. 


Matt Gutsch 


complishing in a city and a country with a professional sport 
mentality. We have outstanding athletes graduating from 
their programs and going straight to competing at national 


the jersey. “There is so much more human interest at this 


“We want to tell the story of what our students are ac- 


and international programs.” 
Through his work, Gutsch strives to take public percep- 
tion past the minutiae of sports statistics to the person inside 


level than there is at the pro sports level. We have stories 
to tell about student athletes who do it for the love of the 


Sociologist explores impact of Olympic Villages 


Jane Hurly 
lympic Villages don’t 
always mean urban re- 
newal or revitalization of 

under-utilized areas, says sociologist 

Jay Scherer. He says public/private 

partnerships succeed or fail based 

on economic conditions—and 
democratic process plays a signifi- 
cant role. 


Jay Scherer 


Beginning with the 1992 
Barcelona Olympics, the develop- 
ment of under-utilized land through 
the construction of extensive 
Olympic Villages, which can, in 
turn, be sold as luxury condomini- 
ums, has become commonplace. 
Cities hope that once the Games 
are over, they'll benefit from upscale 
housing developments in prime 
areas that will attract buyers and 
pour millions of dollars back into 
city coffers. 

“The plan was to build condo- 
miniums that would start as athlete 
housing and end up as a draw for 
global investors and tourists, in ad- 
dition to the city’s business and pro- 


fessional classes,’ said Scherer, who 
studies the socio-cultural aspects of 
sport and leisure in the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
His paper examining Olympic vil- 
lages and large-scale urban develop- 
ment as deficits of democracy has 
just been published. 

Vancouver's aspirations were no 
different in 2010: to promote itself 
as a large, world-class, cosmopolitan 
gateway to the Pacific Rim and to 
accomplish an ambitious redevel- 


= opment of the southeast shore of 


False Creek, which, Scherer says, 
had become an under-valued, 
derelict wasteland. 

But it was a flawed process that 
ultimately left taxpayers responsible 
for the entire construction cost of 
the 2010 Winter Olympic village— 
a cost still not recouped almost two 
years later. To Scherer, the absence 
of transparency, democratic debate 
and open consultation with the 
community and the many deci- 
sions made in-camera about the 
Olympic village, were at the heart 
of the debacle. 

‘Troubles began, according 
to Scherer, “when the City of 
Vancouver picked a developer who 
didn’t have the resources and capital 
funding to complete this type of 
development in poor economic 
conditions.” While Vancouver city 
council had banked on a rising 
real estate market and a booming 
economy when they began their 
Olympic journey, plans unravelled 
in 2008 with the market crash. 
With a U.S. hedge fund that had 
backed the developer demand- 
ing a payment guarantee of $190 
million on its $750-million loan, 


city officials, anxious to meet their 
promise to VANOC to complete 
the village by late 2009, provided 
the hedge fund with a comple- 

tion guarantee that would oblige 
Vancouver to complete the Olympic 
Village should the developer fail to 
do so, thereby putting the citizens 
of Vancouver at risk of the full cost 
of the development. 

A furious public rebelled, 
ousting its mayor—mainly, says 
Scherer, because of one thing: lack 
of transparency. 

“The biggest problem,” said 
Scherer, “is that all of the major 
decisions took place behind closed 
doors. In terms of democratic 
input from citizens over how 
their tax dollars were being spent, 
city officials, the developer and 
others argued that because of the 
repercussions for the private sector, 
they couldn’t discuss it publically. 

“Tt’s an argument that’s become 
all too common in cities around 
the world entering into a public 
partnership with a private sector 
company, and expected that those 
discussions take place behind 
closed doors.” 

Scherer says that, whether it’s 
Edmonton building a new, world- 
class arena or another city taking 
on the Olympic Games, “cities need 
to be aware of taxpayers taking on 
a disproportionate share of the risk 
and the importance of democratic 
transparency between elected of- 
ficials and the private sector with 
these types of projects, and to 
consider the public good so that the 
economic benefits are not only for 
enjoyment of some, while alienating 
or excluding others.” Wi 


Les Fiducies 


Killam 


Trusts 


2012-2013 
Killam Annual Professorships 


Applications are invited for the 2012-2013 Killam Annual Professorships. 
All regular, continuing, full-time academic faculty members who are 
not on leave during 2012-2013 are eligible to apply. Deans, Department 
Chairs and other senior University administrators with personnel 
responsibilities shall not normally be eligible for Killam Annual 
Professorships. Associate Deans and Associate Department Chairs 
are eligible providing they do not have personnel responsibilities. Up to 
eight Killam Annual Professors will be selected by a subcommittee of 
the Killam Trusts Committee; no more than two Professorships shall 
be awarded to staff members in any one Faculty in any given year. Each 
Killam Annual Professor shall be presented with a $3,500 prize and a 
commemorative plaque. The duties of Killam Annual Professors shall 
not be changed from those that they regularly perform as academic 
staff members. 


The primary criterion for selection shall be a record of outstanding 
scholarship and teaching over three or more years as evidenced by any 
or all of research publications, creative activities, presented papers, 
supervision of graduate students, and courses taught. The secondary 
criterion shall be a record of substantial contributions to the community 
outside the University, above and beyond what is usually expected of 
a professor, as evidenced by community involvement normally directly 
linked to the applicant's University responsibilities and activities. 
However, other forms of community involvement will be considered, 
especially, but not exclusively, where the applicant's discipline does 
not readily lend itself to making community contributions, and 
also where the University’s reputation is clearly enhanced by the 
applicant's contributions. 


Awards are tenable for twelve months commencing'1 July 2012. The 
completed application must be received at the Office of the Vice-President 
{Research}, 1-20 University Hall, by 4:30 pm, Friday 17 February 2012. 
The awardees shall be announced by early May, and they will be formally 
recognized at the Killam Luncheon in the fall of 2012. 


Applications and further details are available on the home page of the 
Vice-President (Research) at: http://www.research.ualberta.ca. 


Please contact Annette Kujda, Administrative Officer, Office of the Vice- 
President (Research) at extension 28342 or email: annette.kujda(d 
ualberta.ca if you have any questions. 


Supplied 


Strong social networks mean less stress 


Gen Handley 


U of A professor in the Department of 

Occupational Therapy has found that conversa- 

tions with fellow parents around the barbeque 
or at the playground can be important to maintaining a 


hardship, the parents’ stress had an impact on the child 
and exposure to poverty in early childhood has long- 
term consequences for health and well-being. 

But even more interesting, they found that not all 
families in poverty or significant financial hardship 
were experiencing high levels of parental stress. 
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Campus loses inspiring coach 


Matt Gutsch 


ormer University of Alberta outstanding male athlete and Golden 
Bears basketball and football coach Dr. Stephen Mendryk has passed 
away at the age of 83. 

Mendryk, who was born in Edmonton, was an accomplished ath- 


happy family. 
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ssor David McConell with hi 


The Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine’s David 
McConnell led a study involving close to 1,000 Alberta 
families and parents, that looked at the relationship 
between socio-economic status and child well-being. 
McConnell and his team found that during financial 


“We asked ourselves, ‘How come? There must be 


stressed,” he says. 


for parents, 


all families.” 


impact families. 


other factors protecting certain families, parents and 
kids,” McConnell said. What they found protecting 
some families were strong social networks and social 
interactions with other parents and the community. 
“With social support, they’re much less likely to be 


Rhonda Breitkreuz, another author of the study, says 
she did not realize how important social networks are 


“What was surprising to me was just how important 
social support was in this study, for all families,” says 
Breitkreuz, an assistant professor in the Department of 
Human Ecology. “The linkages between higher social 
support and lower parenting stress held, regardless of 
the extent to which the family experienced financial 
hardship or child difficulties. This suggests that social 


support is a key factor in reducing parenting stress for 


With busier and busier lives, McConnell is worried 
about the resulting social isolation and how that will 


“We need to help families out of poverty but we 


need to strengthen communities and the opportuni- 
ties for social interaction,” said McConnell, who is the 
father of three boys. “As a dad, I never think that my 
chats around the barbeque are that important—but 
they’re vitally important.’ Wt 


lete, successful coach, inspired educator, and pioneer in his time at the 
University of Alberta. He won the University of Alberta Wilson Challenge 
trophy, awarded annually to the most outstanding male athlete, in 1952-53 


when he was a dual sport athlete competing for the Golden Bears’ basket- 


ball team as well as the wrestling team. He also won four Western Canadian 


championships as a member and captain (1952 and 1953) of the Bears’ bas- 
ketball team from 1949-1953. Starting at defensive back for the Edmonton 
Eskimos, he was part of the Grey Cup victories in 1954, 1955, and 1956. 
After graduating in 1953, Mendryk served as an assistant coach on the 
Golden Bears basketball team under legendary Maury Van Vliet, eventually 
becoming head coach in 1957. He guided the basketball team to Western 
Canadian championships in 1958 and 1959, and was the head coach when 


the team moved from playing games in Athabasca Hall to the historic Main 


Gym. He also coached the Golden Bears football team to a 4-2 record in 
1959, serving as the Athletic Director from 1956-1962. Mendryk gave up 
his coaching duties in 1965 in order to continue his education. He received 
a Master’s degree from Berkeley in 1960, and a Ph.D. in Physical Education 
from the University of Oregon in 1966 before returning to the University 


of Alberta to become a professor for 33 years. In his time as professor, he 
worked alongside Dr. Dave Reid and physical therapist Ray Kelly to estab- 
lish the Glen Sather Sports Medicine Clinic. 

He was inducted into the City of Edmonton Hall of Fame in 1988 and 
the University of Alberta’s Sports Wall of Fame in 1992. 

Steve is survived by his wife, Jeanne, daughters, Marlene (Bob) and Michele 
(Greg), son, Wayne, four grandchildren, and four sisters. A celebration of 
Steve's amazing life will take place on Thursday, November 24th at 1:00 p.m. 
at Sturgeon Valley Baptist Church, 51 Woodlands Road, St. Albert. In lieu of 


flowers, please direct contributions to the Heart and Stroke Foundation. Mi 


Koo Nimo strikes a chord with students 


Folio staff 


oo Nimo is 77 years old, 

but age does not get in his 

way as he enthusiastically 
instructed students during a two- 
hour workshop at folkwaysAlive! 
this week. 

The African guitarist is mak- 
ing his western Canadian debut by 
participating in two public perfor- 
mances and leading U of A students 
through hands-on seminars in a style 
of guitar-playing that has roots in his 
home country of his home country 
of Ghana. 

Koo Nimo is a foremost perform- 
er of the acoustic palm-wine guitar 
music of coastal West Africa and has 
been recording and performing it 
since the 1960s. Palm-wine music is 
named after a popular West African 
drink that is made from naturally 
fermented sap from oil palm trees. 
According to Nimo, the name for 
the style of guitar-playing came from 


the long tradition of men in Ghana 
gathering in the evenings to socialize 
and play the guitar, while sipping on 
the popular beverage. 

The unique style is rich with 
strong melodies and infectious beats 
that challenge listeners to enjoy 
without thanking the performer with 
a steady sway or, at the very least, a 
confident tapping of a foot. 

In Nimo’s workshop, music edu- 
cation student Andy Johnson proved 
he is both a performer and a fan of 
palm-wine guitar. 

“T really like your movements, 
you just can’t help yourself when 
you hear the music,” said Nimo to 
Johnson, whose body sways along to 
the music he had just learned to play 
30 minutes earlier. Johnson replied 
with a wide smile and insisted that 
moving to the beat helps him learn 
the new songs. 

The fifth-year student is one of 
three who took part in an intimate 


workshop in which Nimo taught 


Strathcona 
Foot & Ankle Clinic 


Dr. A Kruszelnicki, DPM 
Dr. J. Prosen, DPM 


Custom Orthotics 

Sports Medicine & Injuries 
Bunions & Hammertoes 
Heel & Arch Pain 

Diabetic Foot Care 

Plantar Warts 

Ingrown or Fungal Toenails 


No Referral Necessary 


Strathcona Health Centre 
8225 - 105 Street, Suite 210 


780-430-1869 


them how to play a handful of 
songs. Nimo told them which notes 
to strum, and they strung together a 
sequence that Nimo insisted they re- 
peat until the entire class caught on. 

‘The students were as patient as 
their instructor, who was generous 
with his words of encouragement 
to the class as they watched him 
play each song with what seems like 
no effort. 

“Palm-wine looks very simple,’ 
says Nimo during a brief break. “Yes, 
but it’s tricky,” chimes in Jonathan 
Kertzer, director of folkwaysAlive! 
and longtime friend of Nimo. 

Kertzer first met Nimo in Seattle 
in 1998 when Nimo was a professor 
in ethnomusicology at the University 
of Washington and Kertzer worked 
for Microsoft. When Kertzer dis- 
covered that Nimo was scheduled to 
work on a few projects throughout 
the United States, he couldn’t help 
but extend an invite for him to 


visit Edmonton. 


WE SUPPORT 


Nimo performed at the U of A 
World Music Sampler with the West 
African and Middle Eastern and 
North African music ensembles in 
Convocation Hall. He also per- 
formed a full concert at Muttart 
Hall, Alberta College campus of 
Grant MacEwan University. The 
Wajjo African Drummers opened 
the performance, under the direc- 
tion of U of A’s West African Music 
director Robert Kpogo. 

Nimo says he is very happy to 
have the opportunity to visit the uni- 
versity and work with new students, 


but his feelings are not as warm 
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towards Edmonton's notoriously 
chilly winters. 

“The weather hasn't been sympa- 
thetic at all,” says Nimo with a smile. 
He admitted that travelling is some- 
thing that has gotten harder to do as 
he has aged. The solution: bring the 
students to him. 

“You should come to Ghana and 
stay with me, that way I can wake you 
up at 1 a.m. to practise,’ Nimo said to 
his students. Throughout the years, he 
has hosted several students in Ghana 
from universities around the world. 
What better place to learn palm-wine 


than in its place of origin? Wi 


Olio 
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folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Renewable Resources develops online presence 


Recordings of the popular lunchtime seminars hosted by the 
Department of Renewable Resources can now be viewed anytime as the 
department posts them on its new video channel on the Vimeo website. 

Vic Liefters, chair of the department, sees the channel as a key addi- 
tion to the department's growing efforts to interact with stakeholders and 
showcase the cutting-edge science and applications being developed by 
the department's 29 professors and 150 graduate students and research 
personnel. 

The channel currently hosts five seminars covering topics ranging from 
why soils shouldn’t be called dirt to the evolution of chemical defences in 
coniferous trees. 

The channel also showcases videos of the EMEND Forest Research 
Experiment, co-led by John Spence, the EcoSys Climate Modelling 
program, developed by Robert Grant, and the recent Bentley Lecture in 
Sustainable Agriculture, delivered by Bill Shotyk. The channel will also 
host the Forest Industry Lecture Series (now running for 34 years) and ad- 
ditional recordings of the department's public seminar series. 

The Renewable Resources seminar series provides a forum for local 
and international scientists and practitioners to speak on current research 
findings related to forests, soils, water, wildlife and fire. The seminars are 
typically about an hour long, and the department hopes to make about 20 
seminars available each year. The channel can be accessed at www.vimeo. 
com/channels/RenR. 


Accident claims life of promising young researcher 


A visiting professor working with the U of A’s Livestock Gentec in 
collaboration with the Gansu Agricultural University in Lanzhou, China, 
died Noy. 12 after drowning in a swimming accident. 

Lian Yang, 34, suffered a medical emergency while swimming alone. 
He was rushed to the University of Alberta Hospital, where attempts to 
resuscitate him were unsuccessful. 

His time with the Livestock Gentec, although brief, was enough to 
demonstrate his drive, aptitude and love of his work to his new colleagues. 

“Lian had a wonderful background for joining Livestock Gentec,” said 
Graham Plastow, CEO of the centre and co-leader of Yang’s project. “He 
joined our team to learn about the application of genomics to livestock, 
and he was particularly interested in beef, as it is one of the most important 
sectors in Gansu Province. He was quickly asking the very best questions.” 

A memorial service was held in the Interfaith Temple of the Student’s 
Union Building on the morning of Noy. 18. Yang’s wife and brother-in-law 

_ were in attendance as members of the community, friends and colleagues 
recalled their experiences with the young researcher and offered words of 
support and sympathy to his family. 

Yang, who arrived in Edmonton Oct. 17, had focused his research on 
the application of genomics to meat quality and its use to improve cross- 
bred performance. He was eager to develop his knowledge base in this field 
and use these practices to benefit the beef industry in Gansu and through- 
out China. 


He is survived by his wife and four-year-old son. 


Dentistry students host free Open Wide clinic 


Hundreds of Edmontonians who can’t afford dental care opened wide 
for University of Alberta dentistry and dental hygiene students Noy. 22. 

More than 100 patients came through the on-campus clinic as part of 
the Open Wide clinic, which runs twice a year. It is a student-run clinic 
held in November and then again in March. It gives students a chance to 

~ work on their clinical skills and those with difficulty accessing dental care 
can get needed dental work for free. 

“Access to care is one of the biggest concerns in the profession,” said 
Steve Patterson, clinical professor in the Department of Dentistry. “A 
recent Canadian health-measures survey indicated that close to 20 per cent 
of Canadians forego dental treatment because of cost. That’s about one 
in five adults, for example. A lot of people find it difficult to find care so 

_ typically this is something that is looked for and is recognized for them as 
a valuable service.” 

The patients are identified through collaboration between the School 
of Dentistry and local community groups, and invitations to the clinic are 
sent to potential patients. 

Ryan Savage is one of those patients. He just moved from British 
Columbia with his family and, until he finds a job, he has no health cover- 
age. He says he is grateful for this service. 

“T still can’t believe it’s actually free? said Savage. “Dental work isn’t 

“something that I can sit back and wait until I get the coverage for so it’s so 
unbelievable I can get this service.” 

He came in for a cleaning and some fillings. 

Fourth-year dental students and senior dental hygiene students look af- 
ter the patients in November. At March’s clinic, third-year dental students 
will also see patients. 

Tammy Zimmer, in her final year of the dentistry program, is taking 
part in her second Open Wide clinic. 

“It’s been a nice experience,” said Zimmer. “It’s quite an opportunity 
for all of us to be able to use the skills that we've gained in school to help 
people. We’re very fortunate to be involved in a program like this.” 
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U of A physician wins Prix dexcellence 


Bryan Alary 


physician from the Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry has joined some select company 
among top western Canadian doctors. 

Peter Hamilton, from the Division of General 
Internal Medicine, is the recipient of the 2011 Prix 
dexcellence from the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Canada. The award recognizes a fellow’s 
long-standing commitment to the health and well-be- 
ing of individuals and society through ethical practice, 
profession-led regulation and high personal standards 
of behaviour. 

“[’m very flattered that my colleagues would nomi- 
nate me for it,’ said Hamilton, director of the faculty’s 
Integrated Clinical Clerkship program. He previously 
spent more than a decade overseeing residency and 
postgraduate education programs in the faculty and 
Department of Medicine. 

“Nothing like this happens in a vacuum. When 
you've got people around you that make things happen 
—support staff, secretarial staff, colleagues—I never 
could have achieved any of this on my own.” 

Looking through the list of past recipients, 
Hamilton said he feels humbled to join a “who's 
who” list of western Canadian physicians like Phil 
Gordon, the former chair of Laboratory Medicine and 
Pathology, who was “a great mentor,’ and the late E. 
Garner King, another mentor and former chair of the 
Department of Medicine. 

“Garner King was one of the most amazing doctors 
I’ve ever met in my life,” Hamilton said, recalling how 
during his residency he was paged to the chair’s office 
—an intimidating experience to say the least. After sev- 


eral minutes of fretting about what he had done wrong 


and whether he was fired, Hamilton was floored when 
King offered him a job. 

“That’s how I ended up working here as a faculty 
member in 1990—because of Garner King—so sharing 
the same honour is quite amazing.” 

Just as Hamilton benefitted from strong mentor- 
ship, he left a lasting impression on hundreds of young 
physicians. Assistant professors Sean McMurtry 
and Raj Padwal, along with assistant clinical profes- 
sor Ann Thompson, nominated Hamilton for the 
Prix d’excellence. 

McMurtry and Padwal were residents during 
Hamilton’s time as program director, and in their 
nomination letter the trio praised him as a mentor and 
example “for a generation of young clinicians.” 

“He really advocated for the trainees when he was 
in charge of that program,’ McMurtry said. “He made 
sure rotations were excellent and went to bat to make 
sure trainees got their training program of choice after 
completing their core internal medicine program. He is 
an excellent example for young people to emulate.” 

Always a teacher, Hamilton currently works with 
third-year medical students while they are based in 
10 rural Alberta locations, providing supervision and 
mentorship through online teaching. He uses wikis to 
post weekly patient cases so students log on and discuss 
treatment options, all while experiencing the advan- 
tages of a career in rural Alberta. 

“In terms of online teaching and using wikis, it’s 
absolutely cutting-edge,” said Hamilton. “I think this is 
the future, I really do.” 

Seeing learners flourish and become skilled physi- 
cians continues to be the highlight of his career. 

“It’s very rewarding to see people you've mentored 
over the years actually succeed.” 


Arejy ubig 


Peter Hamilton was recognized for his long-standing commitment to the health and well- -being of individuals and society 
through ethical practice, profession-led regulation and high personal standards of behaviour. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


CAMPUS SAINT-JEAN AREA. 4 bed- 
room, 3.5 bath, newer home for 


or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 2,000 sq. ft. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 
NICE STARTER HOME. By LRT. Less than 


lease. Stunning, stylish, top of the line 
throughout. Partially furnished and move 
in ready. $2,500/month. Call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 
or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


LIVE IN OLD STRATHCONA. University 
minutes away. Beautiful 2 bedroom, 

2 bath, unique style. Executive condo. 
$1,600/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King-& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


| BELGRAVIA. Beautiful, quiet, close to 
| everything. 2 bedroom, 2 bath stylish 
| large condo. University area. Call today. 


$1,800/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 


| & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


WANYANDI ROAD. 4 Bedroom turnkey 
finished, stunning executive west end 
condo. $4,000/month Call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 


ca and search Ad 4327529476. 


CANMORE. Luxury 1,624 sq. ft. condo 
apartment under $600,000. Ground floor 
unit on Silvertip golf course. Private set- 
ting. View MLS# C3466843. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


MINKHA SWEATER SALE/OPEN HOUSE. 
Saturday December 10th 9am — 3pm 
at Windsor Park Community Hall, 
11840 — 87th Ave., Edmonton. Come 
see the artistry of handknit designer 
sweaters made by Bolivian women. 
Order or purchase exquisite cotton and 
alpaca sweaters, scarves, ponchos, 
shawls for men and women. New this 
year — a few items for children. All 
profits return to the knitters, Minkha 
Women’s Cooperative in Cochabamba, 
Bolivia. This is a Save-the-Children 
volunteer staffed event. Buy a gift that 
gives back ! www.minkhasweaters. 
com. Jennifer 780-434-8105, Linda 
780-436-5732 


executive home. 4 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, 
detached double garage. Fenced yard. 
Close to major transit route easy access 
U of A, downtown. Available imme- 
diately. $2,650 plus utilities/month. 
780-637-3673. Idegrace@ualberta.ca. 


GREENFIELD. 3 bedroom, 1,200 sq. ft. 
bungalow in Greenfield. Fully furnished. 
Walking distance to schools and trans- 
portation. $1,800/month. Available 
February 1st. 780-246-2264. 


U OF A/ WHYTE AVENUE. 10417 - 85 
Ave. Furnished 2 bedroom house with 
updated amenities and renovated 
bathroom. $2,200/month. Contact 
Darren Singh 780-989-2963 or cell: 
780-710-7299. 


STUNNING MCKERNAN. 4 bedroom, 
2.5 bathroom. $2,500/month, 1.7 km to 
U of A. Available from Dec. 15. Phone 
780-709-9728 or email vivequin@ 
ualberta.ca. More information at http:// 
bit.ly/McKernanHouseForRent. 


Drama professor helps university 
in Tanzania set up new faculty 


Isha Thompson 


rama professor Jan Selman 

is lending her exper- 

tise to the birth of an 
academic endeavour nearly 14,000 
kilometres away. 


66 Storytellers—that is so 
important among various 
communities. They are 
getting older and [they 
need] to be documented.” 


Jan Selman 


Selman spent eight months in 
Kenya working with a team at Aga 


Liz Ingram 


Jan Selman in Tanzania 


Khan University to help lead the creation of its first Faculty of Arts and 


Sciences. With the ultimate goal of an 


interdisciplinary program that 


incorporates science, humanities, fine arts and the social sciences, Selman 


had been tasked with developing specific programming and research 


activity for the digital arts, expressive arts (performance, design, visual art, 


music and creative writing) and business for the arts stream. 


A foreigner in the region, Selman made it a priority to learn about the 
cultures and needs of local arts communities. With the help of local artists, 
Selman and her colleagues were able to determine which topics the faculty 
should incorporate into its curriculum. 


For example, Selman learned there is a pressing need to preserve stories 


that have been passed down through generations. 


“Storytellers—that is so important among various communities. They 


are getting older and [they need] to be 
that one storyteller is 115 years old. 
Aga Khan University—a partner of 


documented,’ said Selman, adding 


the U of A—is constructing a 


brand new campus near Arusha, Tanzania. According to Selman, the new 


space for the faculty played a large role 


in planning. “With the fine arts, 


space is a very big deal because we make things, practise things and create 


things in spaces Bar are reasonably specialized: theatres, film editing suites, | iy 


sound stages, visual art studios. So the 
Selman says. 

With the first draft of the academic 
some courses to begin in 2015 and the 
in 2017.Mi 
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Robotic vehicle competition a roaring success 


Jenna C. Hoff 


t was a time of excitement, 

nerves and great pride as 23 

student teams assembled in the 
mechanical engineering machine 
shop Novy. 28 for the Fall 2011 Mec 
E 260 Design Competition. 

As part of the requirements for 
Mec E 260, a second-year course 
that teaches the basics of mechani- 
cal engineering design and machin- 
ing skills and culminates in an 
intense competition, each team had 
invested countless hours of hard 
work to design and build a robotic 
vehicle that could move indepen- 
dently while carrying cargos of 
varying weights. 

During the competition, each 
vehicle was required to make three 
separate runs around the track, each 
time carrying a different weight. 
Interestingly, the ability to make 
accurate predictions was part of 
the assignment. 

The teams were tasked with 
predicting their vehicle’s elapsed 
time and final speed for the run 
by executing a computer-based 
dynamic simulation model. Teams 
were awarded points based on the 
accuracy of their predictions. 


“The challenge this year is that 
the performance of the vehicle must 
be predicted very accurately in or- 
der to score points,’ said Mec E 260 
instructor Roger Toogood, adding 
the experience instills valuable skills 
that cannot be taught solely in the 
classroom. “Students experience 
the entire design and production 
process from problem inception to 
final product delivery.” 

Student Kim Casemore of 
“Team Number Eight The Great,’ 
says the experience helped her de- 
velop practical skills. “I didn’t have 
much hands-on experience before 
the course, so being in the shop and 
learning the different properties and 
processes on how to manufacture 
and assemble things was valuable.” 

Casemore added these skills will 
be essential in the future’ When 
we're done school and get out in 
the field, we're not just going to be 
sitting at a desk with a textbook 
solving problems. We will have 
to understand how things are 
connected and what works and 
what doesn’t.” 

Even difficulties can lead to a 
positive learning experience, as 
Matthew Weran’s team discovered. 


A week prior to the competition, 


- 


each team had to present its 

vehicle for an “insurance run.” 
Unfortunately, only two days before 
the run, Weran’s team discovered its 
vehicle could not run when carrying 
the heaviest cargo weight. 

“It was pretty scary,’ said team- 
mate Kieran Garland. “The vehicle’s 
bearings had way more friction 
on them than we thought; it just 
wouldn't go at all. It was a stressful 
couple of days.” 

Fortunately, after much trouble- 
shooting, the team developed a novel 
solution’ On a whim, we decided to 
switch the voltage and turn the en- 
tire vehicle around, Garland said. To 
their great amazement, the turned- 
around version ended up running 
even better than the original. 

While the official results will 
not be announced until all the data 
is processed, Weran says his team’s 
vehicle did well at the competition, 
and he predicts the team will earn a 
score of approximately 90 per cent. 

“Tt was a good learning moment 
for how to not get too freaked out 
by something not going exactly 
as planned right away, because we 
managed to pull it off and we did 
way better than we thought we 


would, said Garland. M 


In the Mec E 260 design competition, vehicles must make three runs around the track, each time carrying a different weight. ¥ 
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Until Feb. 28 


This exhibition in the Rutherford 
South lobby features the extensive comic 
book collection of local arts writer Gilbert 
Bouchard. The exhibit pays tribute to the 
life of Mr. Bouchard and his contributions 
to Edmonton's arts and culture scene and 
draws attention to what has become an 
important literary and artistic medium: the 
comic book. 


Until March 30 


Alexander “Ally” Sloper is the mad- 
cap fictional character who appeared in 
British serialized comics between 1867 
and 1916. This exhibit highlights a sam- 
pling of Sloper's most memorable antics 
from Ally Sloper’s Half Holiday, further 
enriched with a biography of Charles 
Henry Chapman and original pen-and- 
ink drawings on loan from Chapman's 
descendants. This exhibit is on display in 
the Bruce Peel Special Collections Library. 


Dec 2 


Cell Biology Friday Seminar Series. 
Presented by Steven Chaulk, research 
associate, Department of Biochemistry, 
University of Alberta. Title: Role of 
pri-miRNA Tertiary Structure in miRNA 
Biogenesis and Gene Regulation, 


12 p.m. — 1p.m., 6-28 Medical 
Sciences Building (take west elevators), 
Main Campus. 


Until Dec. 10 


U of A Studio Theatre presents “Fuddy 
Meers” by David Lindsay-Abaire. Guest 
Director Ron Jenkins, Dec. 1-10, 2011 at 
7:30 p.m. $5 Preview Wednesday Nov. 30 
at 7:30pm Matinée Dec. 8 at 12:30 p.m. 


Dec. 4 


The U of A Concert Band presents 
Mostly Mediaeval for Winds, including 
Variants on a Mediaeval Tune by Norma 
Dello Joio, Praetorius Suite by Jan Bach, 
Rhosymedre (based on a Welsh Hymn 
Tune) by Ralph Vaughn Williams, Come 
Sweet Death by J.S. Bach arranged by 
Alfred Reed, and Of Sailors and Whales 
by Francis McBeth. Convocation Hall, 

Old Arts Building. 2:00 p.m. — 4:00 p.m. 
Admission by donation. All donations sup- 
port the Department of Music's more than 
20 different music ensembles! 


Dec. 5 


Preparing a Successful CIHR Master's 
Award Application. Strategies for and 
characteristics of a successful CIHR 


Master's Award application will be out- 
lined. Please bring your questions, as the 
presentation will be followed by a ques- 
tion and answer period lead by two facul- 
ty members who have served as reviewers 
on the CIHR Master's Awards committee. 
All students, staff and faculty are welcome 
to attend. Takes place 1:30 p.m. — 3 p.m. 
Oborowsky Degner Seminar Hall, 1-040 

Li Ka Shing Centre for Health Research 
Innovation. Instructors: Dr. Charles 
Holmes, professor and chair, Department 
of Biochemistry; Dr. Elaine Leslie, assistant 
professor, Department of Physiology; 

Dr. Joanne Simala-Grant, Director, CIHR 
Special Project. Registration: http://rsoreg- 
istration.ualberta.ca/CourseDescription. 
do?courseid=5404 


Dec. 7 


SEE the Research at Work: Applying 
silvicultural knowledge to the chal- 
lenges of renewing forests following 
energy exploration/extraction. Victor 
Lieffers, department chair, Department 
of Renewable Resources, Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life & Environmental 
Sciences. Increasingly energy explora- 
tion in Alberta is done in forested 
landscapes. These are sites are usually 
dominated by woody vegetation and large 
trees. The ecosystems that have assembled 


in forests are adapted to shaded environ- 
ments. Reclamation workers needs to 
focus on regenerating and rebuilding 
forest communities. Renewal of forests 
should link to the extensive knowledge 
gained from management of forest renew- 
al and forest dynamics associated with sil- 
vicultural processes build up over a century 
or more of management of forests. In this 
seminar | will discuss the various aspects 
of silvicultural knowledge that might be 
applied to land reclamation in forested 
environments. These include: 1) Taking 
control of the site with wood vegetation — 
best done by full-stocking of shade intoler- 
ant colonizers such as aspen. Deep shade 
controls weed and agronomic invaders 
which thrive in full light. 2) Using site clas- 
sification to describe various ecosystems 
and their various treatments. 3) Assessing 
potential for natural regeneration — exam- 
ining natural distribution of seed trees or 
serotinous cones of pine. 4) Creation of 
microsites, including coarse woody mate- 
rial. 5) Protection of forest floor during 
disturbance — forest floor acts as a source 
of propagules. 6) Using mechanical site 
preparation to develop specific microsite 
for planting of seedlings suited to par- 
ticular ecosites. All are welcome. RSVP 
not required. 12 p.m. — 1:30 p.m., Stollery 
Executive Development Centre, Room 
5-40, Alberta School of Business, U of A. 


Dec. 8 


Lecture on “The Ukrainian Question 
in the Russian Empire from the 1840s 
to 1870s.” Dr. Johannes Remy of the 
Institute of European, Russian, and 
Eurasian Studies, Carleton University will 
give a lecture on “The Ukrainian Question 
in the Russian Empire from the 1840s to 
1870s: New Archival Findings.” Remy is 
completing a manuscript on the Ukrainian 
National Movement and Russia from the 
1840s to 1870s to be published by the 
University of Toronto Press. This lecture is 
co-sponsored by the Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies and by the Department 
of History and Classics. 3-5 p.m., 
University of Alberta, 227 Athabasca Hall. 


Join Liberal Studies for the Faculty 
of Extension's annual ArtsMash event. 
Commencing at 5:30 p.m. and wrapping = 
up around 8:30 p.m., ArtsMASH will fea- 
ture Residential Interior design projects 
and Fine Arts student artwork as well as 
readings by our Women’s Words Postcard 
Contest winners, all punctuated by com- 
plimentary hors d'oeuvres and desserts, 
Don't miss our feature presentation about 
the Alley of Light presented by members 
of Edmonton on the Edge at 6 pm. This 
event is free and everyone is welcome 
to attend, 2nd Floor Enterprise Square, 
10230 Jasper Ave. 
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The future of IT 


Vice-provost unveils the U of A’s 
information technoloav plan for 
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Staff Spotlight 


Handling U of A art and archives 
is one man’s dream job 
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Killam profile 


André Grace advocates for 
sexual-minority youth 
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New dean takes 
the helm of 

the Faculty of 
Native Studies 


Bev Betkowski 


he University of Alberta 

welcomes a new dean 

to its Faculty of Native 
Studies, a scholar of international 
reputation in Indigenous studies. 

The U of A Board of Governors 

is pleased to announce the ap- 
pointment of Brendan Hokowhitu 
as dean of the faculty. His appoint- 
ment commences July 1, 2012, for 
a five-year term of office. 


64 “[Hokowhitu] considers 
the faculty to be a 
leader in Indigenous 
studies and looks 
forward to helping 
further its goals.” 


Carl Amrhein 


Hokowhitu comes to the 
U of A from his present appoint- 
ments as associate professor at 
Te Tumu, the School of Maori, 
Pacific and Indigenous Studies, and 
as inaugural associate dean (Maori) 
for the Division of Humanities, 
at the University of Otago, New 
Zealand. 

“We are pleased to welcome 
Professor Hokowhitu as dean of 
the Faculty of Native Studies,” 
said Carl Amrhein, provost and 
vice-president (academic) of the 
U of A. “He considers the fac- 
ulty to be a leader in Indigenous 
studies and looks forward to 
helping further its goals. His 
commitment to promoting and 
supporting quality research ina 
collaborative and interdisciplin- 
ary manner will enhance the 
profile of Indigenous studies at 
the University of Alberta.” 

While his academic career is 
rooted in his own Maori people of 
New Zealand, Hokowhitu’s focus 
is concerned with the broader 


Continued on page 2 
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A Uof A mountain high 


FOO 


payddas 


U of A mountaineers anticipate the Dec. 15 launch of the Canadian Mountain Studies Initiative. (L-R) Kerry Mummery, dean, John C. Spence, associate dean, research, and 
researcher Zac Robinson of the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation display the U of A flag on Mt. Athabasca last August. See complete story on page 10. 


Engineering lands six industrial research chairs 


and innovators for the benefit of all Canadians — shown themselves to be leaders in their fields 


and our planet,” she said. “The people we are 
celebrating today are the people we're thinking 
about—both discoverers and innovators.” 


Jamie Hanlon 


of research. 
U of A President Indira Samarasekera said 
there is much to celebrate in the announcement, 


which gives the U of A more NSERC chairs 


than any other Canadian university. 


s major research announcements go, 
it’s hard to top this: the University 
of Alberta's Faculty of Engineering 
announced six new Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council industrial research 
chairs, bringing the total held by the faculty to 16. 
“We searched our archives and I can confirm 
this is the biggest industrial chair announce- 
ment that we've ever made,” said NSERC 
President Suzanne Fortier. “We're celebrating 
talent and a lot of hard work today.” 
The work of the researchers is varied, from 
focusing on reducing both water usage and the 
size of tailings containment ponds in the oil- 


Fortier noted the new chairs “are joining a 
select group of exceptional people” who have 


sands to contributing to efficiencies in the con- 
struction industry. Their work was presented to 
a gathering of peers and industry professionals. 
Fortier spoke of talent, knowledge and innova- 
tion as the key assets to successfully competing 
in a global, knowledge-based economy. 

“The starting point for NSERC is our vision: 


to make our country a country of discoverers 
The Faculty of Engineering has six new industrial research chairs: (L-R) Subir Bhattacharjee, Tayfun 
Continued on page 2 Babadagli, Biao Huang, Aminah Robinson Fayek, Mohamed Al-Hussein and Mohamed Gamal EI-Din. 
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TURN makes adapting to university a little easier 


Bev Betkowski 


vneet Hayer doesn’t mince words 
when it comes to describing how the 
University of Alberta’s new TURN 
program has helped her. 
“If I didn’t have TURN, I'd be a total mess,” 
she grins now, three months after arriving on 
campus as a wide-eyed freshman. 


64 When | came here, it was a different 
environment than high school—so 
big, | didn’t know where | fit in.” 


Avneet Hayer 


Hayer, who left her childhood home in 
Vancouver to study for a kinesiology degree in the 
Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation, is 
also the first generation of her immigrant family 
to attend university, which made the experience 
more daunting, since she had no older siblings, 
parents, aunts or uncles to answer her questions 
about what it was like to be an undergrad. 

That’s where the TURN program—which 
stands for Transition to University: Residence 
Network—helped Hayer, 18, get a handle on 
being a university student. “When I came here, it 
was a different environment than high school— 
so big, I didn’t know where I fit in.” 

When she arrived on campus back in August, 
Hayer was one of 15 first-year students from 
across Canada and from India and China to take 
part in TURN. It began as a week-long course 
that put them in touch with one another and 
with crucial campus resources and continues 
throughout the year. 

The U of A TURN program was created to 
help first-year, first-generation students, as well 


as other students experiencing anxiety, adjust to 


university life, says Neil Buddel, associate direc- 
tor of Residence Life. 

“Some of these students feel they have no 
reference point, so they drop out because of a 
lack of fit. They just don’t feel right about being 
at university; they feel it isn’t for them,” says 
Buddel, a first-generation student himself. Now 


the resources. It’s great to have that heads-up,’ 
Hayer says. 

As well, a few faculty members have cof- 
fee with the students to share helpful tips in 
applying classroom concepts to research and 


volunteer work. 


As she finishes her first term at the U of A 
and heads home for a Christmas break, Hayer 


pysmoyjag Aag 


Avneet Hayer was one of 15 students to take part in the TURN program for first-years and other students. 


taking a PhD, Buddel consulted with colleagues 
in University Student Services to develop and 
deliver the TURN program. 

“We modelled it along the philosophy of build- 
ing student community, capacity and confidence.” 

During their shared week in TURN, the 
students, who all live in residence, took part in 
workshops that focused on their resiliency, skills 
and strengths and did some team-building exer- 
cises. They also reviewed several case studies of 
student issues such as homesickness and lack of 
finances and then inyestigated on campus to find 
the resources that would address those problems. 

“Tt really allowed us to be more aware of 
issues we will encounter and then to locate 


feels more confident as a student, has better skills 
in time management and classroom writing and, 
as a result, feels she earns better marks. 

“I’m also more aware of making time for a 
healthy balance of life and study.” 

In January, the TURN students come to- 
gether again to create a community project for 
Lister Centre’s 1,800 residents, Buddel says. 

“The group wants to do something positive 
for the students who live on campus.” 

Though the group hasn’t decided yet what 
the project will be, Hayer can’t wait. “Our first 
semester was all about adapting. The second 
semester will be about application—taking some 
of what we learned and sharing that.” Wi 


NSERC chairs represent federal investment of more than $5.7M Continued fom page 


“It’s your work and success that 
exemplifies the strength of the 


“This is the only way we can 
solve challenging problems,’ she 


technologically viable. 


are both economically and 


e Subir Bhattacharjee, 
Department of Mechanical 


University of Alberta’s Faculty of 
Engineering,” said Samarasekera. 
“These chairs are a testament to this 
faculty’s long-standing ability to 
collaborate with industry.” 
Samarasekera said faculty and 
industry have worked together suc- 
cessfully to create practical tech- 
nologies and processes, which the 
faculty has developed and industry 


said. “It requires the intellectual 
leadership of top-quality research- 
ers. But they only can apply that 
leadership when challenging 
problems are identified by their 
industrial partners that are truly 
worthy of rigorous academic, but 
also pragmatic, approaches.” 

Samarasekera said the union 
of the academic and the prag- 


The six recipients named in the 
announcement, which represents 
an NSERC investment of more 
than $5.7 million dollars, are: 

e Mohamed Al-Hussein, 
Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 

e Tayfun Babadagli, Department 
of Civil and Environmental 
Engineering 


Engineering 

Mohamed Gamal EI-Din, 
Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 
Biao Huang, Department 

of Chemicals and Material 
Engineering 

Aminah Robinson Fayek, 
Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering fi 


Signature 
No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


has adopted with much success. 


matic produces solutions that 


Hokowhitu plans to build on faculty's strength in Indigenous studies coninued fom pace 


scope of Indigenous studies, as he sees parallels 
in the histories of Indigenous peoples across the 
globe. Hokowhitu is committed to propelling 
Indigenous studies forward, and was drawn to 
the U of A for its established reputation as a 
leader in the field. 

“The Faculty of Native Studies has an excel- 
lent reputation, with some of its staff producing 
critical work that is helping to shape Indigenous 
studies,” he said, adding that the potential is rich 
for further developing the discipline. 

“The field of Indigenous studies is ex- 
tremely young, and scholars in this area in the 
next 10 to 20 years have the responsibility of 
determining where it goes. I see the U of A be- 
ing at the forefront.” 

Hokowhitu holds a PhD in Maori studies/ 
physical education, a master of arts and two 
bachelor’s degrees. During the course of his aca- 
demic career, he has earned a research reputation 
that is highly respected nationally and interna- 
tionally. His scholarly focus is on Indigenous 
studies in the areas of health, culture and theory, 
sport and physical education, film and media, 
and masculinity. 


Among his achievements, Hokowhictu is a 
leader in innovative teaching, having developed 
the world’s first completely online Master of 
Indigenous Studies program, reaching well be- 
yond New Zealand to Indigenous peoples and 
other scholars across the globe. 

As a researcher, Hokowhitu aims to help in 
continuing to define the field of Indigenous 
studies. He was a principal investigator in a 
study about prospective outcomes of injury, 
funded by a $1.7-million grant from the Health 
Research Council of New Zealand. As well, 
he is an inaugural elected officer of the Native 
American and Indigenous Studies Association, 
a key group in this developing field. 

Hokowhitu envisions the U of A Faculty of 
Native Studies as contributing to the education of 
students across the campus, and as dean, he plans 
to build on the faculty’s strength and capacity as 
an innovative leader in Indigenous studies. 

“Along with an accomplished faculty and 
impressive students and alumni, I'd like to play a 
part in furthering our goals, including increasing 
recruitment and collaboration, further defining 


parjddns 


Brendan Hokowhitu 


indigeneity, and broadening the plurality of 
Indigenous studies.” 

Professor Nathalie Kermoal is serving as inter- 
im dean of the faculty until Hokowhitu arrives 
to begin his term in 2012. He will succeed Ellen 


Bielawski, who was dean from 2003 to 2011.1 


Richard Caimey 


Comp. literature celebrates outstanding scholars 


Michael Davies-Venn 


hree University of Alberta research- 

ers were celebrated recently by the 

university's comparative literature 
program. Their works are as compelling as 
they are wide-ranging. Asma Sayed enter- 
tains, educates and fills a gap in Canadian 
children’s literature, Sheena Wilson uncovers 
lesser-known works by one of Canada’s most 
important literary figures and Jonathan Hart 
muses on experience and love. 


Sayed rediscovers folktales 


When people migrate, they take with 
them the artifacts of culture, both tangible 
and unseen. Sayed’s work brings some of the 
unseen—the stories—to life in a new way. 
She has co-edited World on a Maple Leaf: A 
Treasury of Canadian Multicultural Folktales, 
which showcases stories from 25 cultures 
written mostly by immigrants to Canada. 

“What we wanted was for writers to tell 
the folktales they have brought with them 
in a way that those stories are accessible to 
Canadian children,’ Sayed says. “The book 
provides a resource for Canadian children 
who can look at the stories and think about 
Canada as a multicultural nation.” 

With people from more than 200 different 
cultural backgrounds in Canada, she says the 


Exploring the tiniest details 


Richard Cairney 


esearch funding awarded to a materials engineering professor will 
help shed light on adhesion, friction and erosion at the nanoscale— | 
and could lead to new developments in areas as diverse as pipelines, | 


ship building and health care. 


Hongbo Zeng, a professor in the U of A’s Department of Chemical and 
Materials Engineering, will use $100,000 in new funding from the Canada 
Foundation for Innoyation to help equip his lab with anew model atomic | 
force microscope that will allow him to understand the surface interactions 


at the smallest level possible. 


“Tt will allow us to do a few very critical things,” he said of the power- 
ful microscope. In Zeng’s lab, researchers will be able to closely study the 
surfaces of different materials, creating nano-indentations to measure a 
material’s adhesive and elastic properties and to understand how some 


materials wear out—at the atomic level. 


Understanding these phenomena can help develop new materials for 


virtually any purpose. 


“One thing we are proposing is to understand the corroding behaviour 


in pipelines in the oil industry,” he said. 


At present, pipelines fail in a number of ways. They become eroded 
through friction as oil is transported through the pipes; and they become 


country is a microcosm of the world. But this 
level of diversity creates a need, identified by 
United Cultures of Canada—a non-profit 
group working to promote integration of 
immigrant communities in Canada. That 
group, along with the City of Edmonton, 
funded her work. The book is published by 
the Edmonton Public School board, which is 
considering it as an educational resource. 

“The book fills a niche area because it 
brings together the variety and diversity that 
we have in this country,’ she says. “We did not 
have books that show the diversity; we had 
isolated collections. What we've done is bring 
all these folktales from different cultures 
together within a single text.” 


Wilson uncovers an icon 


Joy Kogawa: Essays on Her Works is editor 
Sheena Wilson’s effort to introduce readers to 
the deep cannon of Kogawa’s work. The new 
book is a collection of writings on Kogawa’s 
popular and lesser-known works. Wilson 
says that Kogawa is an important Canadian 
literary figure, but that she’s known only for 
her novel Obasan, which was published 30 
years ago this year. That novel narrates the 
internment of Japanese Canadians during the 
Second World War and discusses the conse- 
quences of the post-war era. Obasan became 
popular and is the seventh most commonly 


| Jane Hurly 


t the Vancouver 2010 
Winter Olympic Games, 
when Canadians roared 
with delight at a medal haul that 
| placed the country at an “all-time, 
| all-nation Winter Olympics record 
of 14 gold medals,’ athletes did 
more than win gold—they fired up 
exuberant displays of national pride 
and unity across the country. 
New research involving the 


taught Canadian novel in English literature 
courses, Wilson says. 

“When all the literary criticism focuses 
only on Obasan, it detracts from the other ac- 
complishments Joy has had and also from the 
many other versions of that story,’ she says, 
noting that Obasan has come to represent 
all minority voices, sometime eclipsing other 
Canadian narratives. 

Wilson’s book talks about Kogawa’s entire 
corpus of work, well beyond the success of 
Obasan, which has overshadowed much 
of the novelist’s other literary and activist 
works. Wilson hopes to correct that with Joy 
Kogawa: Essays on Her Works, published by 
Guernica Editions. 


Hart tells of love 


Teasing out Canada’s diverse stories, 
Jonathan Hart says, has been one of the 
distinguishing features of the university's 
comparative literature program, which he 
calls unrivalled in the country. 

“It’s the only comparative literature pro- 
gram in English Canada that offers bachelor, 
master’s and PhD degrees,” Hart says. He 
says his colleagues’ books reflect a tradition 
of openness, of understanding the stories of 
minorities and trying to get them out to the 
community. “Unity is not uniformity; people 


on the podium in 2010 than ever 


before. 


The researchers used the con- 
tingent valuation method (CVM), 
commonly used by economists to 


measure the value of public goods, 
in a unique way. About 2,000 
Canadians were surveyed before 
and after the Games about their 
willingness to pay extra taxes to 
support elite athletes and enhance 
medal success. No previous study 


has analyzed outcomes of sports 
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Comp. lit. scholars explore a range of literature, 
from folktales to the deep cannon of Joy Kogawa. 


in a multicultural society can be themselves, 
yet we can come together in a community.” 
Hart's Musing, published by Athabasca 
University Press, is a marriage of form and 
content, he says. The more than 100 poems in 
the book continue a 400-year-old style of po- 
etry, the sonnet, that he has used to talk about 
his own experiences and, more broadly, about 
a human passion that fades with age. 
“Sonnets are about a number of things 
but traditionally, they're about love. And it 
seems to me that a lot of people don’t want to 
talk about love,” Hart says. “In a sense this is 
a poet talking to other human beings. Musing 
is a kind of outreach of one person talking to 
another on something that’s very important 
but that sometimes we get so sophisticated 
about—we think maybe it’s a bit naive and 


» 


sentimental 

He adds, “We shouldn't be ashamed to 
be able to love and talk about the richness of 
love, be it romantic love, or love for friends, 
family, country or place.” M 


Study takes stock of the intangible benefits of Olympic success 


Dan Mason 


clogged as oil sticks to the walls of pipes, slowing the flow. 


“We want to understand the mechanisms behind these problems and 
see if there is a polymer lining that can be put inside the pipe to prevent or 


reduce erosion and fouling,” said Zeng. 


Another application could be the development of adhesives that work 
underwater, and in medical applications. Dentists could benefit from the 
use of glues and adhesives for oral surgeries, and doctors could use new 


types of glues foe wound repais, says Zeng. 


In shipbuilding, Zeng says ship hulls could last longer and ships could 
run more efficiently if the hulls were protected by a polymer that could 
resiss organisms that cause corrosion and prevent ma rine life from sticking 


to the hull and increasing drag. Mi 


Hongbo Zeng will use $100,000 in new funding from the Canada Foundation for 


Innovation to buy a model atomic force microscope. 


yi 
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~ 


U of A suggests Canadians are will- 
ing to pay to get those medals. In 
fact, the research pegs the intangible 
benefits generated by the Canadian 
government’s Own the Podium 


program at between three and five 
times its cost: between $215 million 
and $3.4 billion. 


| 66 [Canadians’] experience 
with the 2010 Winter 
Olympics caused them to 
reassess and conclude 
that the benefits were 
even higher that they'd 
previously expected.” 


| Dan Mason 


U of A economist Brad 

| Humphreys and sport manage- 
ment professor Dan Mason worked 
| with economists Bruce Johnson 

of Centre College, Kentucky, and 
John Whitehead of Appalachian 

| State University, North Carolina, to 
determine Canadians’ willingness 

| to pay for Team Canada’s success at 


| the 2010 Winter Olympics. Using 


_| nationally representative surveys of 


Canadians, they sought to under- 
stand how people saw and valued 
the Own the Podium program, 
which supported elite athletes to 
the tune of $110 million in hopes 
of putting more Canadian athletes 


mega-events using the CVM 
method, according to the authors. 

“The heart of the survey revolved 
around hypothetical scenarios 
and questions eliciting willingness 
to pay for Olympic success,” says 
Humphreys. Before the Games, 
the survey asked Canadians how 
satisfied they were with Canada’s 
third-place ranking at the 2006 
Olympic Games. After the Games, 
the survey told them the Canadian 
government was spending $120 mil- 
lion to support athletes at Summer 
and Winter Olympics—about $10 
per household—and asked whether 
they supported that. Survey re- 
spondents were told that Own the 
Podium cost $3 of spending per 
annual Canadian household and 
were asked if they thought more 
money for the program would result 
in more medals than in 2010. “This 
allowed us to estimate willingness 
to pay for success in the Vancouver 
Games and conduct a simple cost- 
benefit analysis of the Own the 
Podium program.” 

Next, respondents were pre- 
sented with a hypothetical scenario 
about expanded funding of Own 
the Podium for the 2014 Winter 
Olympic Games. They were told 
that the extended program would 
be financed by an annual income tax 
surcharge for three years of amounts 
ranging from $10 to $65. They were 
asked whether they thought this 
would increase Canada’s gold medal 
count at the Games, how many 


more it might result in and their 
level of satisfaction with such an 
increase. 

Respondents were also asked 
whether they would vote in a refer- 
endum on a tax increase to support 
Own the Podium and how high or 
low they'd be prepared to go to sup- 
port such a proposal. 

Mason says the results show that 
“not only are Canadians proud of 
their Olympic performance, they 
also think it is important and that, 
post-Games, Canadians support 
Own the Podium going forward.” 

Before the Games, 54.3 per cent 
of those surveyed said they would 
support continuing to pay addition- 
al taxes to fund Own the Podium; 
after the Games, that was signifi- 
cantly increased, to 80.9 per cent. 

“Our results suggest that 
Canadians believed, even before 
the 2010 Vancouver Olympics, that 
the intangible benefits generated 
by the Own the Podium program 
far exceeded the costs of operating 
the program,’ Mason says. “ Their 
experience with the 2010 Winter 
Olympics caused them to reassess 
and conclude that the benefits were 
even higher that they'd previously 
expected.” 

Said Humphreys: “Seeing the 
national team succeed...clearly has 
the potential to generate significant 
intangible benefits relative to win- 
ning the rights to host a mega-event 
and then seeing it take place.” 1 
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of A President Indira 

Samarasekera has won a 

major leadership award 
from an organization represent- 
ing post-secondary institutions 
across North America. She is the 
2012 recipient of the Council for 
the Advancement and Support of 
Education (CASE) District VIII 
Leadership Award. 

The CASE District VIII board, 
which represents public and private 
post-secondary education institu- 
tions across Western Canada and 
the northwestern United States, 
presents the award annually. The 
award recognizes a president, chan- 
cellor or other leader of a district 
member institution for outstanding 
efforts to promote understanding 
and support of higher education. 


Samarasekera wins the award 
for her visionary leadership in 
launching reforms that are reposi- 
tioning the University of Alberta 
for growth and sustainability. She 
benchmarked the university against 
global peers and she inspired 
faculty, students and staff to aim 
for a place among the top public 
universities in the world, a chal- 
lenge the university Community has 
embraced with enthusiasm. 

The recognition program “cel- 
ebrates exemplary achievement in 
the field of advancement by member 
institutions,” said Cheryl Nations, 
chairwoman of the CASE VIII 
Board of Directors. 

“On behalf of the board, I’d like 
to congratulate Dr. Samarasekera 
for her outstanding leadership. 
She’s a model to what our pro- 
gram stands for,’ Nations said. 


Solar compactor takes a huge bite 
out of energy consumption 


Geoff McMaster 


v's the latest innovation in green waste management, and the U of A 


has the distinction of being the first in Canada to purchase it: a solar- 


powered trash compactor. 


Using a combination of solar power to run the electronics and electric- 


ity to power the compactor itself, the new green machine reduces energy 


consumption by between 50 and 70 per cent. Manufactured by Waste 


Management, the SmartEnergy compactor also has a sensor that alerts the 


company when the charge box is full, reducing the number of pickups by 


40 per cent. 


“When the compactor reaches a certain level, it phones our dispatcher 


and we'll send a driver out to pick it up. The university never has to worry 
about it,” said Ray Dumouchel, associate director, Buildings and Grounds 
Services for the U of A. “It saves us money every time there is a pickup.” 


New solar compactors can cut energy consumption by up to 70 per cent. 


Four solar compactors were purchased last March and installed in 
August and September, two in the loading dock behind the Biological 
Sciences building and two at the southwest corner of Edmonton Clinic. 
At each location, one is used for landfill wet waste and the other for paper 


and cardboard. 


The university currently has 10 to 15 compactors on campus that could 


all be replaced with solar compactors if they turn out to perform as prom- 


ised, said Dumouchel. “It represents our constant efforts to be proactive, 


and ways to be more efficient, effective and sustainable.” 


When the university was looking to sign a new waste management con- 


tract back in 2006, he said, “we decided whoever the successful company 


was, they would have to look outside the box and continue to look for new, 


innoyative ways of diverting waste.” 


The company Waste Management came forward with by far the best 


proposal, Dumouchel said, and so the university signed a new contract for 


10-years, “which is unheard of at a university, but Waste Management actu- | 


ally turned out to be the most proactive company.” 


Innovations in recycling have been advancing rapidly, said Dumouchel. 
$n 2008, for example, the U of A diverted just over 400 tonnes of waste 
from landfill. This year, it’s on target to divert slightly more than 1,000 


tonnes: “ We're continually finding new methods and new processes, and 


the solar compactor is just part of that.” Bi 


President Indira Samarasekera 


“Her accomplishments exemplify 
standards by which we compare our 
work, and educate and inspire us to 
greater success.” 

“President Samarasekera’s vision 
for the University of Alberta has 
taken this institution to new heights 
of achievement,’ said Gordon 


SUBLWAIS PUBYSIY 


to power our success as one of the 
world’s top universities.” 
Nominator O’Neil Outar, chief 
advancement officer for the U of A, 
praised Samarasekera for her “abil- 
ity to build consensus with a deft 
touch,’ aligning the university's 
18 faculties and schools. Letters 
of support from then-premier of 
Alberta Ed Stelmach, mayor of 
Edmonton Stephen Mandel, presi- 
dent of Canada’s Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 
Suzanne Fortier and other distin- 
guished supporters also recognized 
her as a leading Canadian voice 
for innovation and mission-driven 
science as she successfully advocates 
for government investment during 
uncertain economic times. 


she has spearheaded the Dare to 
Discover strategic plan and the 
Dare to Deliver academic plan, 
which have served as blueprints 
for the university’s next phase of 
growth. 

Under her dynamic leadership, 
the university strives to fulfill its 
promise of “uplifting the whole 
people,’ drawn from the words of 
its founding president, who noted 
that knowledge would be used 
for the benefit of all people, not 
just scholars. During her tenure, 
the U of A has established funds, 
institutes and programs that are 
evidence of her capacity to inspire 
human and capital investment in 
teaching, learning and research. 

Samarasekera receives her award 


Clanachan, acting chair of the 
U of A Board of Governors. “Her 
energy and leadership continue 


‘sity LOL 


The board of governors ap- 
pointed Samarasekera president 
of the U of A in 2005. Since then, 


at the 2012 CASE District VIII 
Conference in Seattle, Wash., in 
February 2012. 8 


Embrace the risk, minimize the harm 


Geoff McMaster 


here is no daring without risk, and no dis- 

covery. That’s the bottom-line position that 

Philip Stack, associate vice-president of Risk 
Management Services, would like to stress. Risk moves 
us forward, and we would all do well to embrace it. 

“Risk is a good thing, particularly given that we're 
a research-intensive university, says Stack. “It gets to 
the core of who we are and what we do. We want our 
researchers and our graduate students and so on to take 
on risk and look towards new discoveries.” 

But the higher the risk, the more it has to be care- 
fully managed, he says, and that is a shared responsibili- 
ty that starts locally, on the ground, with every member 
of the university community. “It’s really important that 
people know what their responsibilities are—how they 
can manage risk in their particular area.” 

Stack’s portfolio, which includes Protective Services, 
Insurance and Risk Assessment, Environmental Health 
and Safety, Resource Planning and the Policy Standards 
Office, is responsible for the range of risks to which an 
organization the U of A’s size exposes itself every day. It 
covers everything from personal safety and IT infra- 
structure to economic conditions, research stewardship 
and the university’s emergency alarm system. 

It all boils down to two broad categories of manage- 
ment. First, there is the institutional level, affecting the 
university's overall goals and reputation. “We look at it 
in terms of our vision and mission document, Dare to 
Discover, and our academic plan, Dare to Deliver,” says 
Stack. “What are those things in terms of our objectives 
and strategies that we're trying to reach as an organiza- 
tion, and what are some of the risks that might impact 
our ability to carry them out?” 

Along with the U of A’s vision comes managing its 
reputation effectively, says Stack, “especially since we're 
trying to compete not only nationally, but internation- 
ally. We need to be able to demonstrate to international 
students, for example, that we 
have a very safe campus.” 


to do with this campus at all coming here and taking 
advantage of our students in terms of theft of personal 
property, particularly in areas like HUB mall.” 

Risk management doesn’t stop at the campus 
borders. International travel and field research are a 
big part Stack’s portfolio. Student and faculty re- 
searchers often travel to remote locations where they 
are vulnerable. 


6 what are those things in terms of our 
objectives and strategies that we're 
trying to reach as an organization, and 
what are some of the risks that might 
affect our ability to carry them out?” 


Philip Stack 


“It might just be northern Alberta, but some are 
highly isolated. You can be affected by weather and 
natural disasters—the fire at Cold Lake last summer 
is a good example; in a matter of minutes it consumed 
the town.” 

When a disaster of that scale occurs, Stack’s unit 
has to leap to action to assist U of A community 
members who may be trapped. “We had students in 
Japan when the earthquake and tsunami struck, and we 
needed to have the capacity to be able to track those 
students down, identify them and try to remove them 
from harm’s way.” 

Many of these protocols are reflected in the 
U of A’s new travel policy, says Stack, which requires 
university travellers to provide emergency contact 
information. “It’s also important, if they are in certain 
locations, that they have access to transportation. If 

they are in isolated areas, we 
can provide satellite phones 


The other level of risk 
management, he says, involves 
the day-to-day operations of the 
university: the routine func- 
tioning of labs and workshops, 
the handling of biomaterials, 
security while working alone 
at night—anywhere personal 
safety is an issue. “This is where 
people on the front lines need 
to understand their roles in 
managing tisk,” Stack says. 

“And unfortunately with 
the LRT running right through 
our campus, we have the risk 
of people who have nothing 


It's a huge job managing all the risks a 
university takes on. But Stack says they can 
be broken down into 10 key categories: 


© enrolment growth and complexity 

e human resources process and leader- 
ship esources process and leaders 

e |T infrastructure (hardware and 
software) 

e research growth, complexity and 

stewardship 

safety and security 

reputation 

relationships with key supporters 

progressive faculty renewal 

physical infrastructure 

economic conditions and funding 


and first aid gear. All these 
things vary, depending on the 
area they are going to, who is 
going and what activity they 
are undertaking.” 

Should something go awry 
overseas, such as a natural 
disaster or a political uprising 
threatening violence, Stack says 
there is an integrated emergen- 
cy master plan that allows for 
an emergency response team to 
come together, co-ordinating, 
if necessary, with the Foreign 
Department of Foreign and 
International Trade. 
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The U of A Golden Bears hockey team prepares to face the Danish national junior team in back-to-back games at the Clare Drake Arena Dec. 15 and 16. 


IT plan imagines a day in the life circa 2017 


Geoff McMaster 


onathan Schaeffer delights in 

telling a self-effacing story to 

demonstrate the rapid advance 
of information technology. The 
vice-provost, information technolo- 
gy, recalls a student excited about a 
cool new social networking service 
called Twitter. 

“T thought it was pretty stupid,” 
admits Schaeffer. “I mean, what are 
you supposed to do with 140-char- 
acter messages? But of course, 
three years later, I look pretty 
stupid.” 

Schaeffer now makes sure 
students, 63 per cent of whom 
carry smartphones, sit at the table 
whenever he considers the U of A’s 
IT future. Advances happen 
so quickly, he says, that when a 
student tells him about something 
today, he had better do his best to 
make room for it on the univer- 
sity’s platform a year from now. 

“Students are driving the IT 
agenda on this campus,’ he says. 
“They are my window on the future. 

“We don’t need to be ‘bleeding’ 
edge, where we're absorbing all the 
body blows and assuming all the 
risks [of untested technology], but 
if we're going to be a top university, 
we need to be leading edge,” said 
Schaeffer. “That means there have 
to be fundamental changes in the 
university to make us more nimble 
to meet change.” 

Schaeffer presented his IT plan 
for the university—covering the 
five-year window between 2012 
and 2017—at three campus town 
hall meetings this week. He says he 
knows that the very suggestion of 
IT puts some people to sleep, while 
the technical jargon has others 


yn 


Congratulations to Dr. S. Barton of the 
Department of Physiology for correctly identifying 
a bust of Czeslawe Milosz, poet and winner of the 
1980 Nobel Prize for Literature. The bust is located 
in the lobby of Rutherford Library South. For his 
correct identification, Barton has won At the 
Interface of Culture and Medicine, edited by Earle 
Waugh, Olga Szafran and Rodney Crutcher. 

This week's prize is a silver mug and $5 gift 
certificate to Tim Horton's. To win, simply identify 
where the object pictured is located and email 
your answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on 
Tuesday, Jan. 3, to be entered in the draw. 


Richard Siemens 


Are You a. 


running for cover. He also ex- 
pressed frustration at the resistance 
among faculty to train on new 
platforms, such as Google, where 
response to training sessions has so 
far been “negligible.” 

So to help make his vision for 
the future more relevant, he is 
drawing up a series of day-in-the-life 
narratives, outlining hypothetical 
scenarios of students, faculty and 
staff five years from now as they go 
about their daily routines. 


yy 
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“The point is to show how the 
life of a student, say, in 2017 might 
be fundamentally different because 
of the IT changes we’ve made,’ 
he says. “So even if people don’t 
care about the recommendations 
themselves, they might care about 
what those recommendations have 
enabled.” 

These stories are far from written 
in stone, he says. They are like a 
series of flexible storyboards that 
must be constantly updated, shifting 
with the technological currents of 
the day. 

“If you look even at one day-in- 
the-life scenario we wrote two years 
ago for the academic plan, it doesn’t 
look so visionary any more. So we 
need to be nimble.” 
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With the U of A’s switch to 
Google and Moodle scheduled for 
completion in 2012, Schaeffer and 
his team are now in the midst of 
updating the university’s wireless 
network, making it more powerful 
and seamless. 

“Looking at the statistics a year 
ago, it was pretty obvious that in 
about a year we would run out of 
wireless capacity. But if you wait 
until people complain, it creates 
negative impressions in people’s 


minds, so we made a decision to be 
proactive, rather than reactive. 

“The vision for wireless is com- 
plete coverage over all of campus, so 
I could be sitting in the middle of 
Quad doing my work if that’s what I 
wanted to do.” 

He also wants to increase the 
number of iPhone apps and im- 
prove the U of A’s web presence for 
mobile devices. 

“T want to build a reputation 
here that we are the most visionary, 
insightful, willing-to-take-a-risk 
university when it comes to this 
kind of technology.” 

Details of the U of A’s IT plan 
for 2012 to 2017 can be found 
at http://www.ypit.ualberta.ca/ 
itplan/. Wi 
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Season's Greetings and Happy New Year! 


Indira Samarasekera 


nother year and term are 

ending, and it’s time to take 

a few moments to relax and 
reflect on the events and accomplish- 
ments of the past year. From day-to- 
day work in classrooms, offices, labs 
and libraries to ceremonial openings 
of new buildings, 2011 has been an 
eventful and productive year. 

A few highlights that come to 
my mind include the approval of 
Dare to Deliver 2011-2015, the 
official opening of the Centennial 
Centre for Interdisciplinary 
Science, the successful launch 
of the Undergraduate Research 
Initiative, the establishment of six 
new NSERC Industrial Research 


Chairs and a record-breaking year 
for fundraising. 
When I travel, I see and hear 


that the U of A is increasingly 

attracting attention. It’s not a sur- 
prise to me. Through the Helmholtz 
Alberta Initiative, we're linking 
our German partners to those from 
China; U of A art exhibitions are 
touring New York and Canada; 
faculty members and graduate stu- 
dents are collaborating with the MS 
Swaminathan Foundation in India; 
undergraduate students are devising 
and carrying out humanitarian proj- 
ects through student-led organiza- 
tions such as International House 
and Engineers without Borders. 
Doors are opening, exciting new 
opportunities for partnership are 
increasing and international faculty 
and students are paying attention. 

Closer to home, changes in 

provincial leadership have opened 
new conversations with government. 


In several recent meetings, I have 
powerfully reaffirmed the value of 
education and research, and the 
social and economic benefits the 
U of A brings to the province. This is 
an important opportunity for us to 
shape the agenda for the next several 
years, and in the coming months, I 
will be listening carefully, planning 
strategically and advocating strongly 
for reinvestment in the university. 
Ineed only point to the two facul- 
ties that will celebrate their centena- 
ries in 2012—the faculties of exten- 
sion and law—to illustrate the impact 
the U of A has on the social and 
cultural development of the province. 
The progenitor of such renowned 
provincial institutions as the Banff 
Centre, CKUA and the University 
of Calgary, our Faculty of Extension’s 
legacy is truly impressive. Over the last 
century, our Faculty of Law has been 


the bedrock on which Alberta's legal 
profession stands and has also had a 
tremendous impact on the civil ser- 
vice, politics, arts and culture, business 
and yoluntary sectors in both Alberta 
and Canada. Although the details will 
differ, the same can be said for every 
faculty and school at the U of A. 

Through hard work, energy and 
dedication to our core mission and 
yalues, the students, faculty and staff 
of the U of A continue to sustain 
and strengthen this vital and impor- 
tant institution. January promises an 
exciting start to 2012 with the offi- 
cial opening of the Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy on the 18th, and 
with it, the launch of a new, ground- 
breaking interdisciplinary approach 
to health sciences education. 

My best wishes to you and yours 
in the New Year. Mi 
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Handling art and archives is one mans campus dream job 


Geoff McMaster 


P | “¥ om Hunter was working in a General Electric ware- 
house in 1993 when he heard about an intriguing 
opportunity at the University of Alberta. His wife, 

who worked for the Métis Nation, told him there was a new 

practicum program for aboriginals called Libraries, Archives 
and Museums (LAM), launched by the extension faculty. 
Apart from some art classes he'd taken as a child in Cold 


Lake, Hunter admits he knew next to nothing about caring 
for art, books and historical artifacts, and his LAM instruc- 
tors were brutally honest up front about his prospects once he 
finished the course. 

“They didn’t let you look at the world through rose- 
coloured glasses,” says Hunter. “They said, “You're training in 
a field where there’s hardly any jobs for someone with your 
credentials.” 


66 Once | started doing it, | realized this is what 
| want to do. I’ve never aspired to become a 
curator.” 


Tom Hunter 


But he threw himself into the intense, 50-week training 
course and finished with flying colours. He landed a short- 
term, casual placement with Cameron Library, searching 
the titles of book donations to see if they were already in the 
library system. It paid about half what he had been making in 
the warehouse, and for a brief period, it had him wondering if 
he'd made the right career move. 


Museums and Collections soon acquired enough money 
to make Hunter a contract offer in 1995, which turned into 
a permanent job, and he’s never looked back. For the past 
15 years, he has been the man responsible for the overall 
care and preseryation of the university’s art collection as 
well as a good portion of its historical artifacts. 

“Once I started doing it, I realized this is what I want 
to do. I’ve never aspired to become a curator,’ says Hunter, 
whose official title is collections assistant. He has also done 
a stint as president of the Alberta Museums Association. 

“T like the hands-on part of my job. I get to interact 
with people and handle art and the artifacts. And I know 
people all over campus, from [Provost] Carl Amrhein to the 
B-Clean cleaners staff. And if I don’t know the answer to 
something, there is always someone on campus who does.” 

Hunter’s work is varied, interesting and challenging. 

He keeps up on the best ways to handle, move and store 
all sorts of artifacts and has moved the main art collec- 
tion three times. He also does condition reports on pieces 
donated to the university and determines the best way to 
care for them. 

The key, he says, is moving slowly and methodically, 
treating everything with the same care and respect. “I han- 
dle artwork that’s worth millions of dollars, and also work 
that’s produced my master-of-arts students. Just because it’s 
a $200 piece of art doesn’t mean I treat it any differently 
than the million-dollar piece. They both need the same 
care, regardless of the value.” 

On certain days you might also find Hunter where 
perhaps you'd least expect, crawling around in the ceiling of 
the Telus Centre or Tory building. That’s because he’s also 
responsible for making sure hyper-sensitive climate sys- 
tems are working properly in areas that house some of the 
U of A’s more valuable collections. 


staff spotlight 


se > 
For 15 years, Tom Hunter has been responsible for the care and 
preservation of the U of A’s art collection and many of its artifacts. 


Last year, Hunter had a chance to explain his job to elemen- 
tary students at U School, a senate-sponsored program that 
brings inner-city kids to campus for a week of immersion in 
university-related activities. For him, it was a moment of pride. 

“They brought in aboriginal students,” said Hunter. “To 
show them an aboriginal person can do this job is impor- 
tant. But I also tell them it’s not all white gloves and glory. 
Sometimes I need to mop up water or climb up into ceilings 
to look after air-conditioning units. 

“T tell them, “Look at all this stuff I get to touch every day.” 1 


Medical researchers at U of A and in the U.S. discover hidden side of prion diseases 


Raquel Maurier 


of A researchers have discovered 
that fatal prion diseases such as 
BSE, or “mad cow disease,” have a 


hidden signature. 

Up to seven months before an animal 
shows physical signs of having a prion infec- 
tion, a particular prion protein in the brain 
known as the shadoo protein was eradicated, 
according to findings published recently in 
the peer-reviewed journal Public Library of 
Science (PLoS) Pathogens. The research also 
involved other researchers from Canada, the 
United States and Germany. 

“What we discovered is that, as the early 
prion disease process unfolds in an infected 
brain, the shadoo protein is simultaneously 
disappearing,” said lead author and co-princi- 


animals are getting sick. It’s telling us that the 
brain cells are more active in defending them- 
selves than we thought. The brain cells are, 

in fact, trying to get rid of the prion protein, 
and as a consequence, this bystander shadoo 
protein is being destroyed unintentionally. 


6 6 This is telling us there is a process 
within the disease that we were 
previously unaware of, a process 
that is happening before the 
infected animals are getting sick.” 


“This finding suggests that prion diseases 


this discovery. 


David Westaway 
says Westaway. 


Co-principal investigator George Carlson, 
from the McLaughlin Research Institute, 


Westaway, who works in both the Division 
of Neurology of the Faculty of Medicine 
and Dentistry and the Centre for Prions 
and Protein Folding Diseases at the U of A, 
collaborated with a team of researchers from 
Ontario, the University of California, the 
Institute for Systems Biology in Washington, 
the McLaughlin Research Institute in 
Montana and a researcher in Germany on 


The same day this paper was published, 
very similar findings were published by a 
team of researchers from the University 
of California, which demonstrates “these 
new chemical changes are a concrete and 
reproducible hallmark of prion disease,” 


David Westaway 


The next step for Westaway’s research team 
is to determine why this shadoo protein is dis- 
appearing. The finding opens up a new avenue 
of research opportunities. 

“We need to better understand this. We 
want to solve this mystery,’ he says. 


pal investigator, David Westaway, a researcher 
in the Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry at 
the University of Alberta. 

“This is telling us there is a process within 
the disease that we were previously unaware of, 
a process that is happening before the infected 


are dynamic and not necessarily unstoppable, 
that there could be a cellular process trying to 
destroy the infectious prions as they appear. 
And if we could help that process a little bit 
more, that might be an avenue to attenuate 
the disease.” 


added that “given shadoo may be destroyed by 
a process that actually targets infectious pri- 
ons, it was surprising that when we increased 
the amount of shadoo in laboratory models, 
the course of disease was not changed. We 
need to understand why.” 


The research was funded by the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research, Alberta 
Innoyates — Health Solutions, the Alberta 
Prion Research Institute, the National 
Institutes of Health and the United States 
Public Health Service. M 
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Popular supplement shows no enhancements for athletes at rest 


Jane Hurly 


n amino acid supplement that is 

popular with young athletes looking 

to boost performance shows no last- 
ing enhancements for fit young men at rest, 
says U of A doctoral student Scott Forbes. 

L-arginine is a naturally occurring amino 

acid available over the counter at health 
stores. It’s often prescribed for older adults 
with cardiovascular disease, hypertension or 
endothelial dysfunction for its effects as a 
vasodilator. This is the first study to look at its 
impacts on young, vigorous men. 


6£ There’s a lot of money in 
nutritional supplements... 
The industry might not be too 
happy when they see the results 
for athletes at rest, but who 
knows? It may be different with 
exercise.” 


Scott Forbes 


Forbes, a doctoral student in exercise 
physiology, says there are two reasons for 
L-arginine’s popularity. 

“First, L-arginine is a precursor for 
nitric oxide that is known to improve blood 
flow, which in turn may aid the delivery of 
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important nutrients to working muscles and 
assist with metabolic waste product removal. 
Secondly, L-arginine has been shown to in- 
crease growth hormone levels in the blood.” 

The benefits of growth hormone are 
diverse, including increasing the use of fat as 
a fuel as well as insulin and insulin-growth 
factor-1 (IGF-1) levels. However, most of the 
research conducted on L-arginine has been in 
a clinical setting, and the benefits for physi- 
cally active individuals are not as established. 
In some cases, they are conflicting. 

“One of the reasons for this is that the 
amount an individual has to consume has not 
been clearly established and this information 
is rarely provided by the manufacturers of 
such products,’ explains Forbes. 

For Forbes it was a theory worth test- 
ing. He wanted to test two different 
L-arginine doses on healthy, athletic men, 
the group most likely to purchase this readily 
available supplement. 

“L-arginine is interesting for a few rea- 
sons, says Forbes. “It can increase growth 
hormone response, and so can increase muscle 
mass. Also, it has an impact on insulin, which 
is another anabolic hormone. A recent hot 
topic has been about nitric oxide as a vasodi- 
lator. The theory is that if you can vasodilate 
your arteries, you can potentially enhance 
blood flow to the muscles and enhance nutri- 
ent delivery and waste product removal.” 

For this study, Forbes examined the effects 
of a low and high dose of oral L-arginine 
on blood L-arginine, markers of nitric 
oxide, growth hormone, insulin and insulin- 


like growth factor-1. The double-blind, 


randomized, placebo-controlled study recruit- 
ed 14 healthy, young, physically active males 
who didn’t use nutritional supplements. They 
were prescreened, completing a one-day food 
record that was analyzed for carbohydrates, 
protein and fat consumption, and caloric 
intake. Then they were required to follow a 
modified diet to regulate intake of food and 
water prior to being dosed with L-arginine. 

After a 10-hour overnight fast, and no 
breakfast, they were given a dose of L-arginine 
either .075 g per kilogram of body mass, .15 
g per kg of body mass for the high dose or a 
placebo” says Forbes. 

Blood samples were drawn, with the 
athlete at rest, every half hour for three hours 
after the L-arginine or placebo dose. The 
reason, explains Forbes, is that “previous stud- 
ies show that two hours after consumption, 
L-arginine tends to reach baseline again. 

Forbes found that the two different doses 
did significantly elevate L-arginine concentra- 
tions in the blood at rest, and both a low dose 
and a high dose were equally effective in doing 
so, but neither dose promoted a significant 
increase in nitric oxide, growth hormone, 
insulin or insulin-like growth factor-1. 

Forbes has now embarked on two studies 
to see the effects of L-arginine on fit young 
bodies during exercise: one is working with 
strength-trained athletes and the other with 
aerobically trained athletes cyclists in this case. 

“This time we're looking at the effects of 
supplements under two extremes: aerobic and 
strength exercise. 

“There’s a lot of money in nutritional 
supplements,” he adds. “The industry might 


AU of A study is the first to look at the impact of 
L-arginine on fit young men. 


not be too happy when they see the results 
for athletes at rest, but who knows? It may be 
different with exercise.” 

Forbes has completed both of the exercise 
studies and hopes to publish the results in the 
near future. 

His paper was published recently in Applied 
Physiology, Nutrition and Metabolism. Wi 
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* 26 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 
* Consistently in top 5% of 

Edmonton realtors 
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swimmer with stellar academic record 


Quinn Phillips 


onsidering the dedication needed for both 

medical school and competitive swimming, 

youd be hard-pressed to find someone who 
can excel at both. But the Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry is boasting this rare find—an emerging top- 
level athlete and star student. 

His name is Jeremy Kubik, a second-year med 
student. Recently the 22-year-old Calgarian anchored 
the University of Alberta’s men’s medley relay to vic- 
tory—putting the U of A men’s swim team in top spot 
at the University Challenge Cup, a swim meet only at- 
tended by the top schools in Canada. The relay was the 
deciding race at the competition and the Golden Bears’ 
last chance to surge to the top. They ended up beating 
two swimming powerhouses, the University of Toronto 
and the defending national champion, the University 
of Calgary. 

“Tt was a great meet, not 
only for me but for the team,” 
said Kubik. 

Away from the pool, 
Kubik is a dedicated student. 
He was accepted to medical 
school after just three years 
of his undergraduate degree 
at University of Calgary, 
whereas most students are 
not accepted before they fin- 
ish their bachelor’s degree. 

“He’s such a great student; 
he works so hard,” says Kent Stobart, associate dean, 
undergraduate medical education. “We're very proud 
of what Jeremy’s accomplished and we've tried to be as 
flexible as possible to accommodate his national-calibre 
swimming.” 

Kubik is expected to train nine times during the 
week, typically for about two hours. His medical school 
schedule isn’t nearly as flexible as those of his teammates, 
who are doing their undergraduate degrees. Often, 
Kubik has class from 8 a.m. until 5 p.m. This means that 


a lot of the time he trains during recreational swim times. 


Jeremy Kubik helped put the U of A men’s swim 
team in the top spot at the University Challenge Cup. 


“Tl come in right as the team is finishing and I'll 
talk to the coach and ask, “What did we do for practice 
today?” says Kubik. “Then I do my practice during 
recreation times. 

“Tt’s very frustrating swimming during rec times, not 
only because the team isn’t there to joke around with. 
There’s no coach to motivate you.” 

“It’s hard to train fast, because you're the guy getting 
in the way when you're too good,’ says Bill Humby, 
head coach of the Golden Bear and Panda swim teams. 
“The nicest thing about being on a team is even after 
a long day of school it’s kind of like going to hang out 
with your friends. But instead of being reinforced and 
getting to go swim with your friends, you've gotta deal 
with [less-than-ideal training conditions].” 

Eyen so, Kubik is doing something not many would 
expect. He’s improving. During three years of swim- 
ming with the U of C, he never made his Canadian 
Interuniversity Sport (CIS) 
championship qualifying time. 
Last year with the U of A team, 
he made the qualifying time 
and finished sixth at the CIS 
championships after coming 
into the competition ranked 
85th. This year, he’s ranked 
second in the nation in the 
50-metre freestyle, and the 
Golden Bears are ranked first 
in the nation for the first time 
in the program's history. 

“He’s a really dedicated and 
determined kind of guy,” says Humby. “He just knows 
that to get somewhere you've got to keep on working, 
you can’t take it for granted. He was really appreciative 
of getting an opportunity to be on the team and, heck, 
he’s going to make the most of it.” 

“To be honest my only goal was to still be on the 
team [by the end of the year] and maybe qualify for 
CIS,” says Kubik. “I’m so happy with the school here 
because the school is so accommodating with my swim- 
ming, and swimming is so accommodating with school. 


Really, I couldn’t ask for anything more.” 1 
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Killam Professorship recipient advocates 
for sexual-minority youth in classroom 


Geoff McMaster 
ow dramatically things can change. When 
André Grace first joined the education 
faculty in 1999 and focused his attention on 
sexual and gender minorities, he had to ask city schools 
if he could make 10-minute presentations on inclusive- 
ness in the classroom. 


André Grace researches how sexual- and gender-minority 
youth “grow into resilience.” 


“Today, it’s totally reversed,’ says the recipient 
ofa 2011 Killam Professorship, a distinction that 
recognizes scholarship, teaching and community 
service. The professor of education policy studies and 
director of the U of A’s Institute of Sexual Minority 
Studies and Services says that today “we're almost 
overwhelmed with requests from schools to do work- 
shops.” The institute now has 10 very busy full- and 
part-time employees. 

This year, Grace’s institute started a Safe Spaces 
initiative on the U of A campus to improve the climate 
for lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgendered members 
of the community. The initiative is already growing 
“in leaps and bounds,” says the professor of educa- 
tion policy studies. More than 2,000 undergradu- 
ates have responded online to its Queer Climate 
Campus Survey. 

Then there is the successful summer camp Grace 
co-founded called Camp Firefly, Canada’s only leader- 
ship camp for sexual-minority youth. Grace also 
sits on the Sexual Orientation and Gender Identity 
Sub-Committee of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Diversity, Equity and Human Rights Committee. 

So, as you may have guessed by now, community 
engagement and advocacy lie at the heart of everything 
Grace does. Even in his teaching, he insists that if his 
students want to Participate in his research program, 
they must roll up their sleeves and work with city youth. 

“Every graduate or undergraduate student who 
comes with me to do research, I expect them to spend 
a portion of their time doing work with youth in the 
community,’ he says. 

Grace taught high school for years in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, before turning to an academic career in 
the 90s. He loved the teaching, he says, but soon real- 
ized that what was missing in teacher training was basic 
social and cultural sensitivity. 
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“Someone can be a fantastic math or science teacher, 
but my concern was when students are sitting in front 
of them in a classroom, which students do they see? 
Teachers are always very comfortable with people like 
themselyes...but I wanted teachers to acquire skills to 
work with different kinds of students.” 

Until recently, the idea of teachers talking openly 
with lesbian and gay students about issues concerning 
sexuality was just too difficult to accept, he says. “There 
was, in the general public, a certain ignorance and fear 
around working with those students.” 

So Grace turned his attention to adult education, 
researching the best ways to train teachers to support 
diversity and inclusion in the classroom. He’s had four 
consecutive three-year grants from the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council to build his research 
program, which focuses primarily on how sexual- and 
gender-minority youth “grow into resilience.” 

Lately, he has added other categories to the mix. 
“They may be a two-spirit youth—aboriginal and 
gay—or they may come from a different ethnocultural 
background or have a lower socio-economic status. 
What I’m trying to do is, within those groups of youth, 
find the ones that are thriving and try to figure out, 
“How did this work for them?” 


G6 Teachers are always very comfortable 
with people like themselves. ..but | 
wanted teachers to acquire skills to work 
with different kinds of students.” 


André Grace 


His institute has recommended to Edmonton 
Public Schools that every school should have a “safe 
teacher,’ a go-to person for support on issues of sexual 
identity. “The biggest thing in any youth's life is having 
a caring adult, whether it’s a parent or guardian, or 
it could be an adult in the community with a youth 
agency—whatever.” 

Grace is now putting the finishing touches on a 
national handbook of educational and community re- 
sources for sexuality and gender, outlining resources in 
every province and territory. He says he couldn’t have 
done any of it without crucial support from the U of A. 

“T don’t know of many other universities where I 
could do this work to the degree I do it at the U of A. 
That the climate at the U of A is so inclusive makes my 
life a whole lot easier.” 

“Dr. Grace’s pioneering research, and his belief in 
the importance of turning research into community- 
based action, lives out the University of Alberta’s Dare 
to Discover and Dare to Deliver vision of connecting 
the university with the communities it serves,’ says 


Murray Billett, education officer for the United Nurses 
of Alberta. 
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Joint medical discovery opens 
genctic window on blindness 


Raquel Maurier 


esearch teams in Canada and the United States made a medical dis- 
covery recently that could one day lead to treatments for conditions 
that cause blindness. 

Tsutomu Kume from Northwestern University in the US. collaborated 
with Ordan Lehmann, a researcher in the Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry 
at the University of Alberta. Working with lab models, Kume discovered that 
ifa gene called FoxC] is missing, blood vessels grow on the cornea, the so- 
called window at the front of the eye. He contacted Lehmann, a researcher ap- 
pointed jointly to the departments of ophthalmology and medical genetics at 
the U of A, to determine if similar results could be seen in patients. Lehmann 
discovered this was indeed the case—that patients with congenital glaucoma 
due to a mutated FoxC1 gene had abnormal blood vessel growth in their eyes. 


66 “We believe we’ve discovered a master regulator gene 
that prevents the formation of blood vessels in the eye 
and protects the clarity of the cornea.” 


Tsutomu Kume 


The growth of blood vessels in the cornea, known as corneal vasculariza- 
tion, is one of the top 10 causes of blindness in the world. Lehmann’s and 
Kume’s findings were published in the peer-reviewed journal Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences (PNAS). 

“We believe we've discovered a master regulator gene that prevents the for- 
mation of blood vessels in the eye and protects the clarity of the cornea,’ says 
Kume, associate professor of medicine at the Feinberg School of Medicine, 
Northwestern University and a researcher at Feinberg Cardiovascular 
Research Institute. 

Lehmann is equally enthused about the possibilities the discovery brings. 
“Since there are numerous vision disorders that share this central problem, it 
may become possible to one day treat a range of blinding disorders because 
of this finding,” he says. “We next want to see if these results can be applied 
therapeutically and whether boosting the levels of FoxC1 prevents blood ves- 
sel growth on the cornea.” 

The potential applications are many. For example, in corneal transplanta- 
tion, the growth of new blood vessels plays a major role in the body rejecting 
the new cornea. This discovery may one day be applied to enhance the suc- 
cess rate for corneal transplantation. 

Lehmann notes that he’s building on a discovery made by a close col- 
league: Michael Walters, the chair of the Department of Medical Genetics 
for the Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry at the U of A, discovered FoxC1 
in 1998. His research team and collaborators, which included Kume as a 
co-author, showed this gene caused inherited eye disease and juvenile-onset 
glaucoma. (Edward Stone’s research group in Iowa also made this discovery 
at the same time.) Walters is currently investigating the role of FoxC] in 
breast cancer. 

As Walter’s new research indicates, there are intriguing clues suggest- 
ing that FoxC1 may have comparable roles elsewhere in the body, with the 
same gene implicated in determining prognosis in certain forms of cancer, 
says Lehmann. If the formation of new blood vessels also plays a role in 
such disorders, this discovery could have broad implications for a range of 
diseases, he says. 

Kume and Lehmann are continuing their research, which was funded 
by the National Institutes of Health, the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research and the Canada Research Chair Program. If 


EL http://ca.yearinreview.yahoo.com/ 


Since it's the end of another year, a good site for retrospection is Yahoo's 
2011 Year In Review. It has a number of top-10 lists taking stock of the year's 
top stories in the news, as well as lists in more imaginative categories like 
the most astounding and most inspiring moments on video, the worst trends 
and top obsessions, the most active Internet searches and extreme weather 
events. One category called “Caught?” reminds us of all the scandalous figures 
of 2011, from Dominique Strauss-Kahn to Arnold Schwarzenegger to Silvio 
Berlusconi. There are even links for global coverage that reviews the biggest 
Stories in Brazil, Argentina, Europe, India and the U.K. 
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Designing malls for greater strip appeal 


Michael Davies- Venn 


rban planners of the mid-20th century 

thought strip malls were the solution. The 

problem was the economic growth after the 
Second World War, which helped created the suburb. 
Fifty years on, rundown strip malls that dot subur- 
ban landscapes in many cities are considered blights, 
says Rob Shields, a researcher with the University of 
Alberta's City-Region Studies Centre. 

Shields says these structures sprawling along major 
motorways in North America are unsustainable. “After 
more than 50 years of this single-use zone, people are 
starting to rebel. They’re saying, “That’s really boring, 

I want to be able to walk to get a cup of coffee. [don’t 
want to have to commute.” 

To help address the problems associated with strip 
malls, Shields and colleague Merle Patchett asked 
people worldwide to submit plans that 
re-imagine strip malls. An exhibition at the Enterprise 
Square atrium features 20 of the more than 90 submis- 
sions by students, community leagues and architectural 
firms from as far away as Iran, Germany and Brazil. 
“Strip Appeal: Reinventing the Strip Mall” runs until 
Jan. 18. 

Patchett says the exhibition is part of an 
unusual approach to their project, funded by 
the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada. “It’s a different way of 
conducting a study, by engaging with public 
for research. Normally, in research like this, 
one would go out and ask questions. But in this 
case, we've asked the public to produce artistic 
works, re-imagining the strip mall to change the 
functionality of these spaces,” she says. 

The two says many strip malls across the 
continent are now unloved, overlooked and un- 
sustainable because they were built for vehicles 
and are used mostly for retail. Many are failing 
or derelict. “On the scale of the continent, it’s a huge 
issue,” Shields says. 

The researchers hope to turn the tide by working 
with communities to develop ideas that re-imagine strip 
malls as sustainable structures that meet needs beyond 
just commerce. 

“Vast areas of North American cities are suburbs, 
and we hear over and over again that they're not 
sustainable,” Shields says. “So we need to rethink how 
we use these spaces to encourage people to shop more 
locally, for them to be able to walk to these malls and to 
create a sense of community. One of the big criticisms 
of the suburbs is that they lack a sense of community.” 


Hey Young Writers! 
Got an inkling to write? 
Come to YouthWrite! 


Shields says lifestyles are changing, so strip malls 
are no longer the place people drop in, grab a gallon 
of milk and drive home. Part of the reason is that the 
people for whom they were built no longer use them, 
the researchers say. 

“Strip malls had 20 good years, 20 declining years, 
and then derelict for another 10 years,’ Shields says. 
“The demographic of neighbourhoods and the needs 
of people are changing. For older people, a strip mall is 
not very useful because they can’t walk to it.” 

But from disuse arises potential, says Patchett. 
“Take, for example, the parking lots in front of these 
malls. There’s often a great big sea of parking that could 
be used quite differently, because there are not a lot of 
people going to those malls to fill up the parking lot by 
half, she said. Some of the designs submitted pictured 
strip malls as community gardens, social spaces and 
playgrounds. 

By re-imagining strip malls, researchers may be 
changing the lifestyles of those living in neighbour- 
hoods with the malls, though Shields says the project is 
not a form of social engineering. He says making sub- 


urbs sustainable would require more than re-imagining 
strip malls. 


payddns 


Researchers invited people from around the world to help 
re-imagine strip malls to meet needs beyond commerce. 


“If we're talking about sustainability, we want to 
encourage people to use public transport, to walk 
to places. These re-imagined malls are places where 
someone can have social encounters,” Shields said. 
“We're re-imagining something that’s more relevant to 
community life.” 

The top three submissions in the exhibition will 
receive prizes. The public is encouraged to yote at the 
gallery for a favourite design. The researchers will begin a 
nationwide tour of the exhibition starting early next year. 

“We're looking for those diamonds glinting in the 
sand,” Shields says. “We're prospecting for new kinds of 
ideas to re-imagine the strip mall.” Wi 
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Don Hickey reappointed 


to head facilities, bee 


| 


Geoff McMaster 


on Hickey has been reap- 
pointed by the University 
of Alberta’s board of 
governors for a third five-year term 
as vice-president, facilities and 
operations. 
Since joining the U of A in 


January 2003, Hickey has success- 


fully led the university through 
a period of unprecedented 
growth, with $1.4 billion in 
renovations and additions on 
campus, including the addition 
of Enterprise Square, the new 
CCIS (Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science), the 
Health Innovation Research 
Facility and the Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy. He was also 
instrumental in establishing the 
Office of Sustainability and the 
Energy Management Program. 
“Through his leadership, the 
U of A has become recognized as 
one of Canada’s greenest employers,” 
says President Indira Samarasekera. 
“Tam excited to work with Don as 
we continue to develop our world- 
class campus facilities and infra- 
structure in a socially, environmen- 


| tally and economically responsible 


manner for the people who live, 
work and learn here.” 

Hickey is a graduate of the 
U of A, earning an electrical 
engineering degree in 1971. He 
worked in Edmonton as an engineer 
for a number of years, contribut- 
ing to high-profile projects such 
as Commonwealth Stadium, the 
Kinsmen Aquatic Centre and 
Edmonton Centre before moving to 
the United States to work on major 
projects in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Nashville. 


In 1989, Hickey returned to 


Edmonton, working as a consultant 


for a short time before joining the 
Stanley Organization, later Stantec, 
as vice-president and chief practice 
officer. From there he joined the 
UofA. 

Looking back over the past 10 
years, Hickey says there is much 
to be proud of but admits it hasn’t 
“On the 
Health Research Innovation Facility 


all been a smooth ride. 


project, for example, we hit con- 
taminated soil during excavation, 
even though there had been testing 
done, and it cost a shutdown of the 
project for a while,” he says. 

Another big challenge was 
inflation. Between 2003 and 2008, 
the cost of construction materials 
skyrocketed by as much as 22 per 
cent: “It was extremely difficult to 
keep projects on budget.” 

Going forward, Hickey says it’s 
important to remember the main- 
tenance side of campus buildings. 
“Everybody likes capital projects 
and they get a lot of press,” he says. 
“But I think we should also be 
proud of ongoing operations and 
how we've been able to maintain 
aging infrastructure.” 

One big project on the horizon 
is the renovation of the Pharmacy 
building, probably starting next 
summer, says Hickey, by which time 
the current occupants will all have 
vacated to either the Katz Building 
or the Edmonton Clinic. 

Hickey’s biggest challenge in the 
coming years, he says, is maintain- 
ing the current atmosphere of the 
campus while continuing to grow. 
“The north campus is a fairly dense 
campus now, but we don’t want to 
lose that feel and become more like 


a downtown centre. Wi 
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International law expert a hugely prolific scholar 


Leslie C. Green, professor emeritus of political science and honorary 
professor of law at the University of Alberta, passed away on Nov. 27 in 
Edmonton. 

Green taught courses at the Faculty of Law for close to three decades, 
from the 1960s through the 1990s. These included courses on internation- 
al law and armed conflict and human rights. 

He was the author of numerous works on legal issues related to war, 


armed conflict, terrorism and crimes against humanity, all of which influ- 
enced the development of Canadian policy in these fields. Amongst his 
major published works were Essays on the Modern Law of War, adopted for 
use by numerous military academies, and The Contemporary Law of Armed 
Conflict, based on the Manual of Armed Conflict Law that he wrote for the | 
Canadian Department of Defence. 


He lived a full and interesting life filled with numerous achievements. 
Before coming to the U of A in 1965, he served as the director of the 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies and the dean of the Faculty of Law, 
National University of Singapore. His work at the U of A was recognized 
with the J. Gordon Kaplin Award in 1982, an honorary LL.D. in 1994 and 
the rank of University Professor. He was also a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada. 

Apart from the university, Green was a consultant to the Canadian 


and American governments and the Canadian Forces’ Office of the Judge 
Advocate General. He was in demand as a visiting speaker and lecturer 
around the world, being the first non-American appointed to the Stockton | 
Chair of International Law at the United States Naval War College. For his 
life’s work in international law, he was awarded the John E. Read Medal by 
the Canadian Council on International Law. 


Physicist John Beamish named APS Fellow | 


U of A physicist John Beamish has been made a Fellow of the American 


Physical Society (APS), an honour limited to no more than one-half of one 
percent of the membership in a given year. 
“T's very nice to know that your colleagues respect your work and are 


willing to put the effort into the nomination,’ Beamish said. “It’s certainly 
also great to get the recognition from the APS Division of Condensed 


Matter Physics, since that’s always been the organization with which I’ve 


identified my own research.” 


Beamish joins four other U of A professors who have also been named | 
fellows: Massimo Boninsegni, Aksel Hallin, Wojciech Rozmus and 
Eric Pinnington. 

Beamish rejoined the U of A’s Department of Physics in 1991 after 
postdoctoral work at Brown University and an assistant/associate profes- 
sorship at the University of Delaware. From 2004 to 2009, he was chair of 
the department.Beamish published his first paper on the properties of solid | 
helium at low temperatures in 2007. “On the other hand,” he said “this 
work (although inspired by the experiments of Moses Chan in 2004) in 
some ways was a natural continuation of an interest in the elastic properties 
of solid helium which began during my PhD research with the late Jurgen 
Franck in our department in the 1970s—albeit with a hiatus of about 25 
years while I worked on other topics in low-temperature physics.”“I even 


did the 2007 experiments on solid helium in the same room in the old 
physics building where I had worked as a graduate student, and used some 
of the same helium gas bought by Jurgen Franck.” 

To come full circle, Beamish led his own team of graduate students and 
a post-doctoral student in experiments on solid helium. “They were great 
and I really enjoyed working with them as colleagues and friends.” Among 
them were post-doc Alex Syshchenko and grad student James Day, who 
won a graduate thesis award for this work. 

“Tt is a nice recognition, but there are many other colleagues in our de- 
partment who deserve it at least as much,” 


said Beamish, who is currently in 

France on sabbatical, working with one of his nominators, Sebastien Balibar. 
When Beamish got the news about the APS Fellow honour, a previously 

arranged pre-concert dinner with Balibar was converted to a makeshift 

celebration, followed by a glass of champagne at intermission. “but that 

was probably obligatory in Paris,’ Beamish quipped. “I will be happy to buy 


people a celebratory drink when I get back next summer.” 


Optics expert longest-serving department member 


On Dec. 6, the Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering lost 
a dear friend and colleague in Jim McMullin. 


MeMullin was the department's longest-serving faculty member, joining 
in 1974 as a post-doctoral fellow and sessional lecturer. He accepted a posi- | 
tion as associate professor in September 1983. During his career, he served as | 
associate chair (undergraduate), associate chair (graduate) and was currently 
the director of the electrical engineering program. 

He received his BSc in honours physics from McGill University in 
1968 and was awarded the Horace Watson Gold Medal for top standing 
in his class. In 1975, he obtained his PhD in theoretical astrophysics from 


the Department of Physics and Astronomy at the University of Rochester. 
During his time at the U of A, McMullin published dozens of papers, 
most of them focused on integrated optics. He received the Faculty of 
Engineering's Undergraduate Teaching Award in 1995, a testament to his 
strong relationship with his students. Wi 


| world-class strengths 


| mountain studies 


Interdisciplinary Mountain Studies 


| Jane Hurly 
he University of Alberta launched one of the 
most innoyative research and learning opportu- 
nities for students and scholars from around the 

world Dec. 15—but in many ways it’s as old as the hills. 

The Canadian Mountain Studies Initiative brings 
_ together 25 scholars from four faculties—Arts; 
Agriculture, Life and Enyironmental Sciences; Physical 
Education and Recreation; and Science—whose 
research, in whole or in part, attempts to understand 
mountain places, peoples or practices. 

“Our mission is to make the University of Alberta 
the epicentre for mountain studies,’ says Zac Robinson, 
an alpine historian in the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. “This interdisciplinary initiative we've 
_ launched—which we hope soon to make an institute— 
aims to conduct and promote mountain studies research 
and learning across all disciplines. Our hope is to offer 
| arich and deeply nuanced experiential learning for 
| students, both on campus and in the mountains, and to 

attract mountain scholars from around the world.” 
Community partners include Parks Canada, B.C. 
Parks, the Alpine Club of Canada, the Banff Centre 
_ and the Alberta Wilderness Association, among others. 

Robinson said community partnerships will grow 

well beyond Canada’s borders as connections are forged 


with other organiza- 
tions, institutions and 
universities around 
the globe. 

The initiative 
germinated in 2009. 
“A few of us met in- 
formally, and within 
minutes wed begun 
to suspect that the 
university already 
housed almost 


in interdisciplinary 


| from across the hu- 
man, social and the applied sciences,” says Faculty of 
| Arts professor Stephen Slemon, an expert on moun- 


taineering literature and culture. 


“We discovered U of A people working across an 
incredible spectrum of mountain studies,” says Slemon. 
“Visitor behaviour in the national parks, glacier and 
climate behaviour in the Himalayas, empire and moun- 
taineering, mountaineering literature, history, women 
and art history, ecology and tourism, altitude physiology, 
mountain exploration. This university already had it all. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


CAMPUS SAINT-JEAN AREA. 4 bed- 
room, 3.5 bath, newer home for 
lease. Stunning, stylish, top of the line 
throughout. Partially furnished and 
move in ready. $2,500/month. Call 
Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. 


LIVE IN OLD STRATHCONA. University 


| minutes away. Beautiful 2 bedroom, 
| 2 bath, unique style. Executive condo. 


$1,600/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


| BELGRAVA. Beautiful, quiet, close to 


everything. 2 bedroom, 2 bath stylish 
large condo. University area. Call today. 
$1,800/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


| WANYANDI ROAD. 4 bedroom turnkey 


finished, stunning executive west end 
condo. $4,000/month Call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 


| or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon 


W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


Initiative a first for U of A and Canada 


“And then we discovered something even more 


wonderful and unexpected. The natural scientists really 
wanted to talk to humanities researchers, and vice versa. 
Everyone said the same thing: they wanted their stu- 
dents to have access to these other kinds of knowledge.” 

The fledgling group showcased its research strength 
with the successful “Summit Series” of public lectures 
in September 2009. There was huge appeal, which 
signalled an immediate call to action. 

‘The group found a champion in Kerry Mummery, 
dean of the Faculty of Physical Education and 


Recreation, whose dream was to develop just such an 


institute. Mummery says the U of A is perfectly posi- 
tioned to steward the initiative. 

“To me, this is the realization of a dream,” says 
Mummery. “With our proximity to the Canadian 
Rockies, and a large, established cohort of interdisci- 
plinary scholars dedicated to understanding mountains 
in a range of contexts spanning the arts and sciences 
and in relation to each other, we are superbly posi- 
tioned to bring students, faculty members and the com- 
munity together in a very exciting emerging discipline 
that promises to vastly enrich the global understanding 
of mountain practices, places and peoples. 

“The Mountain Studies Initiative represents an 
extraordinary ‘first’ for the University of Alberta.” 

Plans are already sweeping ahead. The Faculty of 


Physical Education 
and Recreation is in 


parddns 


the planning stages 
of a new certificate 
in interdisciplinary 
mountain studies. 
New undergraduate 
courses are un- 

der development. 
And the Canadian 
Mountain Studies 
Initiative cohort is 
rapidly evolving plans 
to establish a site in 
the mountains for 
experiential learning 


and a research base in the Canadian Rockies. 
In 2012, on the 10th anniversary of the 


International Year of Mountains, the group will host a 


ualberta.caMi 
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TRINTY POINT. Located on Whyte Ave 

in Bonnie Doon. This 2 bedroom, 2 bath 
suite features in-suite laundry, granite 
counter tops. All stainless steel appliances 
and a very large walk out patio. Building 
features include a fitness room and secure 
underground parking. Definitely a must 
see this unit can be rented furnished or 
unfurnished $2,250/month, includes all 
utilities and cable. Call MacDonald Realty 
Edmonton East. 780-988-1100. 


THE GAINSBOROUGH. Located where 
Jasper Ave and 124 St. meet. This 
1,200 sq. ft., 2 bedroom and 2 bath 
condo on the 14th floor is perfect for 
someone wanting to living downtown. 
Large atrium facing the river gives you 
a great view of the river valley and can 
be accessed from the living room or 
master bedroom. Building features an 
exercise room and storage in the base- 
ment. 1 underground stall included. Heat 
and water are included. $1,700/month. 
Call MacDonald Realty Edmonton East. 
780-988-1100. 


1 BEDROOM CONDO. Furnished, luxury 
condo. Views downtown, river and 

U of A. Exercise room, hot tub, workshop, 
part room, guest suite, indoor parking. 
$2,000/month includes utilities. Maureen 
780-717-5668. 


Thinking Mountains Conference to examine progress 
towards meeting the original objectives set out in 2002 
and to celebrate International Mountain Day, but also 
to place on view the best scholarship on mountains 
from the sciences and arts. 

Visit the iniative’s new website at www.mountains. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 2,000 sq. ft. 
executive home. 4 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, 
detached double garage. Fenced yard. 
Close to major transit route easy access 
U of A, downtown. Available imme- 
diately. $2,650 plus utilities/month. 
780-637-3673. Idegrace@ualberta.ca. 


GREENFIELD. 3 bedroom, 1,200 sq. ft. 
bungalow in Greenfield. Fully furnished. 
Walking distance to schools and transpor- 
tation. $1,800/month. Available February 
Ist. 780-246-2264. 


U OF A/ WHYTE AVENUE. 10417 — 85 
Ave. Furnished 2 bedroom house with 
updated amenities and renovated bath- 
room. $2,200/month. Contact Darren Singh 
780-989-2963 or cell: 780-710-7299. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 
NICE STARTER HOME. By LRT. Less than a 


and search Ad #327529476. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


University of Alberta Researcher is seeking 
participants who have had a memorable 
nature experience in the last six months. 
The online survey can be found at www. 
surveymonkey.com/s/specialnature. 
Questions? Researcher: Lara Fenton, 
lfenton@ualbert.ca. 
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Canada Research Chair looks for ways to improve high school science 


D.C. Brandon 


hen Stephen Norris speaks, his 
passion for science education is 
obvious. The U of A professor 
and Canada Research Chair has been working 
over the past few years on improving science 
instruction in high school classrooms. 
“The puzzle is, how do you build a sci- 
ence education that has two very different 
goals:—one, to recruit the next generation 


Stephen Norris is director of the Centre for 
Research in Youth, Science, Teaching and Learning. 


of scientists, and two, to foster a citizenry 
that has a knowledge of science, knows how 
it works and can take a critical stance with 
respect to science,” says Norris, who works 
in the Department of Educational Policy 


Studies. 


66 How do we give students a more 
accurate image of science? The 
approach | am looking at is using 
published scientific literature 
and adapting it for use in the 
classroom.” 


Stephen Norris 


He believes the clue to solving this puzzle 
is in how science is taught. 

“(I think] learning scientific language 
is important, but currently students are 
expected to learn over 1,000 scientific words 
—more words than you would need to know 
to converse in a second language...[ This] is a 


distorted image of what science is. I am inter- 
ested in teaching scientific language, without 
having students memorize all of these terms,” 
she explains. 

Norris's goal is to link language with sci- 
ence in a way that inspires critical thinking in 
the classroom 

“Teaching students how scientists write, 
and how they use the language to argue for 
a particular conclusion to support it with 
evidence, to argue why their interpretation 
of their data is a better interpretation than 
another, and, most importantly, how they 
convey through their language the tentative- 
ness of science—is important, says Norris. 

His hope is that students who learn 
science in this way will be more engaged, 
particularly those who may not see them- 
selves as future scientists. He believes learning 
science can, and should, be exciting and 
thought-provoking. 


Norris’s research has implications for high 


school students in Alberta and across Canada. 


“We are planning on developing a whole ar- 
ray of material that will be available for high 
schools. How do we give students a more 


accurate image of science? The approach I am 
looking at is using published scientific litera- 
ture and adapting it for use in the classroom,’ 
he explains. 

The adapted literature looks and feels like 
the real thing, largely because it is. The theo- 
retical framework presented to students is un- 
changed, only the level at which the informa- 
tion is presented is changed. Using real-world 
and often very current research, students 
are encouraged to use critical thinking to 
navigate their way through the documents. 
Ultimately, they leave the classroom with not 
only an understanding of the scientific equa- 
tions, but also with a critical understanding of 
the thought behind the science. 

PhD student Augusto Riveros has worked 
with Norris and has a great regard for him. 
“[He has] given me a wealth of opportuni- 
ties for academic growth. His critical and 
attentive eye is always there to spot the gaps 
in my thought and guide my research. He 
always asks me the type of questions that send 
me back to the library. His warm and open 
attitude towards knowledge always invites 
dialogue and sincere discussion.” Mi 


Supporting students daring to discover 


Michael Davies-Venn 


kraine is at a crossroads, 

says Bohdan Klid, as- 

sistant director of the 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian 
Studies (CIUS) at the University of 
Alberta. Half the country is looking 
towards the past, while the other 
half is facing the future. This makes 
it an ideal place for U of A students 
to study a range of subjects, says 
Klid, from culture to politics. 

“Ukraine is in transition, but we 
don’t know exactly where it’s going,” 
Klid said. “So a student who's going 
there had better understand and 
study the changes, some of which 
are taking place very rapidly.” 

To enable U of A students to 
study in this evolving country, the 
CIUS is offering financial support 
to students through its newly creat- 
ed University of Alberta - Ukraine 
Student Exchange Endowment 
Fund. The fund supports students 
to study at Ivan Franko National 
University of Lviv, Ukraine, for up 
to two semesters; the CIUS is now 
accepting applications. 

Klid says the scholarship 
strengthens the university's relation- 
ship with the Ukrainian university, 
which—founded in 1661 is one of 
the oldest in Eastern Europe. The 
new fund provides students the 
opportunity to study the evolution 
of a geopolitically strategic country. 
And it satisfies one of the key objec- 
tives set forth by U of A President 
Indira Samarasekera in her vision 
document Dare to Discover: to 
welcome the rest of the world to 
the university, while bringing the 
university to the world. 
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“We live in a globalized world. 
This fund gives students who study 
Ukraine opportunities to gain more 
in-depth knowledge, to experience 
a country that they would like to 
know more about, whether it’s 
politics, language, culture, religion 
or sociology,’ Klid said. 


66 Ukraine is in transition, 
but we don’t know 
exactly where it’s going. 
So a student who's 
going there had better 
understand and study 
the changes, some of 
which are taking place 
very rapidly.” 


Bohdan Klid 


“We're trying to open doors so 
students can [Dare to Discover] 
Ukraine—Dare to Discover what’s 
taking place in that country and also 
learn about a different part of the 
world,’ Klid said. “Ukraine occupies 
a strategic position in the world; 
it straddles Europe and Asia. The 
direction in which Ukraine goes is 
important. Will it become more of 
a central European kind of coun- 
try or revert back to authoritarian 
traditions that it inherited from the 
Soviet Union?” 

Students from the U of A who 
go to Ukraine would find them- 
selves in a country that is facing 
these and other questions, many of 
which are far different from ques- 
tions Canada faces. 
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Bohdan Klid 


For example, Ukraine has a large 
population with strong ties to its ru- 
ral communities, Klid says, but the 
country also has a highly developed 
urban culture. “Ukraine was part of 
the Soviet Union and was sub- 
merged under Russian culture, so 
that Ukrainian culture is now trying 
to find a space for itself’ he said. 
“Ukraine has a strong rural culture 
and that is coming apart. That rural 
culture used to be the foundation. 
So this might be interesting for a 
sociologist, a folklorist or anthro- 
pologist to study.” 

Students from Ivan Franko 
National University of Lviv will also 
be eligible to apply for support to 
study at the U of A. “It’s important 
that students have the opportunity 
see what others are facing, so they’re 
able to gain a better understanding 
of the world,” Klid said. 

“To gain a better under- 
standing of what we're facing as 
human beings.” 

For more information about the 
University of Alberta — Ukraine 
Student Exchange Endowment 
Fund, contact the CIUS at 
780-492-2972.M 
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A fresh view on conservation 


Bev Betkowski 
he work of a U of A graduate student exploring synergies among 
such scavengers as bears, wolves and ravens may help conservation- 
ists determine which species are most at risk of local extinction 

and why. 

Kim Ives, who just earned a master’s degree from the Department 
of Renewable Resources, explored regional patterns and causes of local 
extinctions—in which a species disappears from a region—for North 
American mammals and birds that depend on scavenging their meals. 

Her findings indicate that co-operative relationships among the animals 
is an important contributing factor to patterns of extinction. The findings 
provide an additional tool to help conservationists determine which spe- 
cies are at risk of being lost from the ecosystem, she says. 

While human impact and ecological traits are already accepted as 
contributing factors to extinction risk, the idea that behavioural interac- 
tions among species, in which the actions of one species can influence the 
survival of others, has rarely been considered. “Yet, it is fundamental to 
predicting risk of species, such as scavengers who rely on other members of 
the community—particularly predators—for providing food,’ Ives says. 

The research, supervised by Scott Nielsen, professor of renewable 
resources, was conducted under the auspices of the Applied Conservation 
Ecology Lab at the U of A. 

Ives’s findings are among the first to touch on animal behavioural 
interactions as they relate to conservation risk. Ives believes a more holistic 
approach will better gauge that risk. 

“By not accounting for these interactions in our analyses of conserva- 
tion risk, it could be a major hole to leave open,” says Ives, who studied just 
how much the animals rely on one anothers’ scavenging habits to survive. 

Loss of behav- 
ioural interactions 
among species may 
be a contributing 
factor to why some 


are more vulner- 


than others, she 
says: Scavengers 


have 


critical links.” 


indirect but 


For instance, 


Findings are among the first to examine animal 
behavioural interactions and conservation risk. 


otters pull fish from 
the river to shore, 
allowing other scavengers to find them. Ravens follow wolves to their kills, 
and because the birds eat a lot of the carcass, wolves kill more. 

Using statistical modelling, Ives determined that ravens had the highest 
number of connections—to 20 other species—followed by the black bear 
and the otter. 

If any of the species suffer population loss, the survival of connected 
scavengers could also be threatened, Ives says. 

She hopes her findings will lead to richer approaches in conservation 
measures, including a closer look at dependencies among different animals. 

“Successful reintroduction of an extirpated species may be more effective if 
other interacting species are included at the same time.” 

Ives’s work was supported by funding from the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council of Canada, TD Friends of the Environment 
Foundation and the University of Alberta’s Queen Elizabeth II 
Graduate Scholarship. fi 
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Reinventing the strip mall 


To help breathe life back into that ugly and ubiquitous legacy of the 1950s—the strip 
mall—researchers at the U of A’s City-Region Studies Centre sought submissions 
from around the world to re-imagine this staple of 20'"-century suburban life. 

The resulting exhibition, featuring 20 of the more than 90 submissions by students, 


community leagues and architectural firms, is now on display at Enterprise Square. 
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Sex is for everyone 


Television documentary looks 
at the sex lives of people with 
physical disabilities 
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Curbing pet 
overpopulation 


Students produce report for 
Humane Society on preventing 
unwanted litters of house pets 
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Sports roundup 


We take a look back at 2011 
in varsity sports and where our 
athletes go from here 
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Harry Potter 
exhibit lifts veil 
on medieval 
magic and 
medicine 


Geoff McMaster 


n Harry Potter’s first 

trip to school on the 

Hogwarts Express, 
he and his new friend Ron buy 
Chocolate Frog Cards from a 
candy cart. Ron explains that he 
has a huge collection of the trad- 
ing cards but has yet to find one 
of Agrippa. 


66 There’s obviously a lot 
of interest in the Harry 
Potter books, but they 
co have elements of 
true history in them, 
and people may not 
realize that.” 


Trish Chatterley 


Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa 
von Nettesheim, a German beliey- 
er in magic, alchemy and astron- 
omy, is just one of many allusions 
in J.K. Rowling’s famous series to 
real historical figures and occult 
practices in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance. Indeed, Rowling's 
imaginative universe is based partly 
on early traditions that laid the 
foundations for Western science. 

To shed light on these allu- 
sions in more detail, the U of A’s 
John W. Scott Health Sciences 
Library is hosting a travelling 
exhibit later this month presented 
by the American National Library 
of Medicine called Harry Potter's 
World: Renaissance, Science, 
Magic and Medicine. The exhibit 
is the only Canadian stop on the 
show’s tour. 

“We're hoping to get people 
interested in history,’ says Trish 
Chatterley, U of A librarian 
and co-ordinator of the exhibit. 
“There’s obyiously a lot of interest 


Continued on page 2 
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then the Department of Extension, A.E. Ottewell (second from left), works in the travelling library, one ot Extension’s first outreach activities. 


Faculties of extension and law set to light 100 candles 


Geoff McMaster 


he faculties of law and extension are 
gearing up to celebrate their centenaries 
this year. 

The Faculty of Extension will begin roll- 
ing out its calendar of events this month with 
a 1912-style internal party for staff and guests 
and will continue with a list of events through- 
out 2012 underscoring the faculty’s hallmarks: 
lifelong learning and community engagement. 

According to extension’s dean, Katy 
Campbell, there is a lot to be proud of. “You 
look back and think, ‘Wow, we were doing that 
then? But a lot of it was simply responding to 
the needs of the people.” 

Extension’s impressive legacy to Alberta 
includes founding CKUA Radio and what has 
become the Banff Centre, as well as building 
one of the most progressive distance and life- 
time learning centres in the country. 
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CONFERENCE SERVICES 


CATERING LISTER MARKET & MARINA CAB 
www.conference.walberta.ca 


The Department of Extension was established 
in 1912 as a direct outgrowth of founding presi- 
dent Henry Marshall Tory’s vision for the U of A 
as “the most practical of all institutions,” the 
duty of which was to “uplift the whole people.” 


66 Extension gave us this enormous 
boost at a time when nobody was 
thinking about the whole notion 
of adult education or access to 
university-level knowledge.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


“The mission of the university was to find 
out what the people needed and then use its 
resources to bring that knowledge or service to 
the people wherever they lived,” says extension 
historian Walter Archer. 


And bring knowledge to the people it did. 
Under the department's first director, A.E. 
Ottewell, professors of the day would reach 
out to remote parts of the proyince with their 
travelling libraries, “magic lantern” shows and 
public lectures. The department jumped into 
radio in the 1920s, using its new radio station, 
CKUA, to broadcast lectures and classical music 
programming to remote corners of the province. 

“Extension gave us this enormous boost at 
a time when nobody was thinking about the 
whole notion of adult education or access to 
university-level knowledge,” says U of A presi- 
dent Indira Samarasekera. “It was just so ahead 
of its time.” 

Since 1912, the extension faculty has never 
forgotten its mission, says Samarasekera. As the 
only continuing education centre in Canada 
with research faculty, it continues to challenge 
and expand traditional models of education. 


Continued on page 2 
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Exhibit includes lecture by arts dean 
Continued from page I 


in the Harry Potter books, but they do have elements of true history in 
them, and people may not realize that.” 

“Incorporating the work of several 15th- and 16th-century thinkers,” 
states the National Library of Medicine’s program description for the 
exhibit, “the seven-part series examines important ethical topics such as 
the desire for knowledge, the effects of prejudice and the responsibility 
that comes with power.” 

A whole roster of events will be held in conjunction with Harry 
Potter's World, which runs from Jan. 15 to Feb. 25. Dean of Arts Lesley 
Cormack will deliver a keynote lecture on Jan. 19 called “The Real 
Philosopher's Stone: Natural Philosophy and Natural Magic in the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance.” Jan. 28 is Harry Potter day, a chance for kids aged 
7-12 to engage in fun-filled, Harry Potter-themed science experiments and 
other hands-on activities, including the study of potions, care of magical 
creatures, muggle studies, owlery and defence against the dark arts. 

There are also screenings in February of the films Harry Potter and 
the Philosopher's Stone and both parts of Harry Potter and the Deathly 
Hallows, with discussion hosted by Carol Hodgson, the J. Alan Gilbert 
Chair for Medical Education Research. 

For more information on Harry Potter’s World and to see a gallery of 
historical figures featured in the novels, with references to their texts held 
in the U of A library, visit the library website at http://guides.library. 
ualberta.ca/harrypotterexhibit. M 
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POTTER'S 


Harry Potter Day will give kids a chance to study potions, the care of magical creatures, 
muggles, owlery and defence against the dark arts. 


Strathcona 
Foot & Ankle Clinic 


Dr. A Kruszelnicki, DPM 
Dr. J. Prosen, DPM 


* Custom Orthotics 

* Sports Medicine & Injuries 
« Bunions & Hammertoes 

« Heel & Arch Pain 

* Diabetic Foot Care 

* Plantar Warts 

* Ingrown or Fungal Toenails 


No Referral Necessary 


Strathcona Health Centre 
8225 - 105 Street, Suite 210 


780-430-1869 


Hey Young Writers! 
Got an inkling to write? 
Come to YouthWrite! 


YouthWrite 
Winter Word Ploy 


Weekend or Day Camp: 
January 27-29, 2012 
The Bennett Centre 

9703 — 94% Street 
Edmonton, AB 


Join instructors: 
Christine Wiesenthal 
Richard Van Camp 


For more informetion visit: wwwyouthwrite com or call 780-996-4962. 


® 


Nortec Plumbing and Heating NOTABLES 


800-564-609" 


Chief Justice Beverley McLachlin to 


attend law faculty’s centenary dinner 


a 


Chief Justice Beverley McLachlin 


“Extension is the one group on 
campus thinking about distance- 
learning methods that are oriented 
towards reaching a broader audi- 
ence, says Samarasekera. “Other 


faculties are focused on the existing 
audience. We need to reach not just 


Albertans but, increasingly, under- 
served communities such as the 
North, where First Nations people 
don’t want to, or can’t, leave to pur- 
sue post-secondary education.” 

The law faculty will launch its 
centenary next fall, with a gala 


66 Extension is the one 
group on campus 
thinking about distance- 
learning methods that 
are oriented towards 
reaching a broader 
audience.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


Continued from page 1 


dinner during Alumni Weekend in 
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Centre. Beverley McLachlin, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada and a gold medalist in 

the U of A’s law class of 1968, will 
attend the event as guest speaker. 
There will be a special convoca- 

tion for the law faculty in June 
2013, along with an international 
conference called The Future of Law 
School in September 2013. 

“T will also be working with 
the Law Students’ Association 
and other student groups to create 
opportunities for students to play 
an important role in our centenary 
celebrations,” says Dean of Law 
Philip Bryden. 

Western Canada’s oldest law 
school was established in 1912 
to respond not only to a growing 
demand for legal training, but to 
provide consistency in a profession 
that had lacked sufficient regulation 
in the new frontier province. Over 
the years, it has become a leader for 
law education in Canada. 

Today the faculty has 500 
students and more than 30 full- 
time faculty members, among them 
nationally and internationally 
renowned scholars and leaders in 
legal research. 

Stay tuned to the websites of the 
extension and law faculties for more 
information on events over the next 


18 months. fi 
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Call for Consultation 


By the Dean Selection Committee, 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 


Sak 


DEAN SELECTION COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP: 


Lorne Babiuk 
lorne.babiuk@ualberta.ca 

Mazi Shirvani 
mshirvani@ualberta.ca 

Joel Weiner 
joel.weiner@ualberta.ca 

Hanne Ostergaard 
hanne.ostergaard@ualberta.ca 
Lorraine Breault 
lorraine.breault@ualberta.ca 
Alan Underhill 
alan.underhill@ualberta.ca 
David Evans 
devans@ualberta.ca 

Barbara Ballermann 

barbara. ballermann@ualberta.ca 
Anthony Lott 

lott@ualberta.ca 

Amy Delorme 
adelorme@ualberta.ca 

Nadine Milos 
nadine.milos@ualberta.ca 
Robert Broad 
robert.broad@albertahealthservices.ca 
Kendra Brunt 

kendra. brunt@ualberta.ca 
Jennifer Bernard 
jennifer.bernard@ualberta.ca 
Jack Scott 

jascott4@shaw.ca 

Trevor Theman 
trevor.theman@cpsa.ab.ca 
Pauline Alakija 
alakijap@me.com 

Chris Eagle 
chris.eagle@albertahealthservices.ca 
Kevin Haggerty 

kevin. haggerty@ualberta.ca 
Katherine Leung 
katherine.leung@ualberta.ca 
Gavin Oudit 

| gavin.oudit@ualberta.ca 


— 


A Dean Selection Committee, Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, has been 
established in accordance with University 
regulations and is now in search of a new 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry. 


At this point, the Selection Committee is 
calling for opinion on the leadership needs 
of the Faculty in the years ahead and on 
any other key issues. Individuals are 
urged to contact members of the 
Committee, or write to me as Chair, to 
express their views on priorities of the 
Faculty, current issues, and the future 
direction of the Faculty. All feedback may 
be shared with the Selection Committee. 
In order to facilitate the Committee's work, 
please submit your comments by 
Wednesday, February 1, 2012. 


In addition, individuals who wish to stand 
as a candidate are invited to apply. 
Individuals may also nominate others who 
they feel would be suitable candidates. 


The selection of a Dean is vital to the 
success of the Faculty. | would therefore 
ask all interested persons, who have 
some stake in the outcome of this 
process, to take the time, even at this 
busy point in the academic year, to give 
some thought to the future of this Faculty. 
Your views are important to us. Thank you 
for your assistance. 


Please forward your comments to the 
address below or to any member of the 
Dean Selection Committee (contact 
information at left). 


Carl G. Amrhein 

Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Dean Selection Committee 

2-10 University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 

E-Mail: provost@ualberta.ca 
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TV doc explores sex and disability 


Holly Gray 


Jamie Hanlon 


§ limitations of people. It really is ee 


= 
= unreasonable to sell your soul just 
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uring the festive season, 
online shoppers may have 
thought they were getting 


a bargain when they clicked on pro- 
motional discount boxes or signed 
up for free trials for such things as 
Christmas cards, exercise tips or 
even e-dating. 

But University of Alberta 
researcher Paul Messinger warns 
that these online goodies may have 
fattened your credit card bill. 


66 There needs to be 
standards that take into 
account the cognitive 
limitations of people. It 
really is unreasonable 
to sell your soul just 
because you are buying, 
or trying, something 
online and you missed 
the fine print.” 


Paul Messinger 


It’s called negative-option bill- 
ing, and it’s the topic of a case study 
that Messinger and fellow research- 
ers Yuanfang Lin and Sabrina Yan 
published recently. It’s also some- 
thing that stung Messinger when 
he tried to save a couple of dollars 
by purchasing flowers online for 
his mother. Clicking a box to save 


TEMPO 


1963 


i Aiden, ROY Tce 


CELEBRATING EXCELLENCE 


Find out more: 
temposchool.org 


5603 - 148 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
780.434.1190 


Paul Messinger 


15 per cent inadvertently sent his 
card information to a third-party 
company that continued to charge 
a low-dollar monthly amount to his 
account, Messinger says. 

He says people rarely read the 
fine print when clicking through 
screens and don’t realize they need 
to opt out. That’s when they will fall 
prey to unanticipated credit card 
withdrawals. He says when trying 
or buying a product online, there 
should be a reasonable expectation 
that an online consumer will not be 
burdened more than a regular store 
shopper would when entering into a 
financial transaction. 

“The issue of what’s reasonable 
comes into play, because on the web 
you have the possibility of display- 
ing all sorts of conditions that no 
reasonable person can absorb in 60 
seconds,” says Messinger. 

“There needs to be standards 
that take into account the cognitive 


SCHOOL 


2013 


because you are buying, or trying, 
something online and you missed 
the fine print.” 

While some jurisdictions in 
Canada and the U.S. have enacted 
laws to disallow third-party hand- 
offs and restrict certain opt-out 
practices, Messinger says negative- 
option billing is still a lucrative 
scheme that catches millions of 
people every year. Though a free, 
seven-day trial may seem like a 
good idea initially, when the user 
forgets to opt out before the billing 
period commences, the charges 
start to pile up. 

Messinger advises consum- 
ers to be vigilant about checking 
their monthly statements, because 
the amounts that negative-option 
billing incurs are typically small 
enough to fly under the radar of 
most consumers. He says consum- 
ers also need to consider offers 
carefully before clicking, reminding 
themselves that they must opt out 
almost immediately after opting 
in. But, he notes, regulatory bodies 
also need to review and modify 
marketing standards to reflect a 
constantly growing and evolving 
e-marketplace. 

“The Canadian Marketing 
Association recommends standards 
of practice that err on the side of 
being very protective of consumers,” 
he says, “but we need to apply those 
more rigorously and continue to 
adapt them to the times.” Wi 


( ; an people in wheelchairs have sex? Rudy and Donna Cornet say yes. 
Donna has multiple sclerosis and uses a wheelchair to get around. 
Her husband has brain damage after getting hit by a van in 1988. 

“You think that because you're in a wheelchair or you're disabled 
that your sex life’s over—not true,” says Ron. The couple is featured on 
Sex Ability, a one-hour documentary that Shaniff Esmail, a University of 
Alberta professor in the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, helped put 
together alongside Kelly Falardeau, burn survivor and best-selling author. 
The documentary aired Dec. 6 
on AMI’s The Accessible 
Channel-TACtv. 

Esmail, from the 
Department of Occupational 
Therapy, is a sexual health 
expert and was a consultant for 
the documentary. “When look- 
ing at someone with a disability 
and their sexuality, I think it’s 
important to look at it from 
the context of an able-bodied 
person without a disability,” 
says Esmail. “Just because you 
have a disability does not mean 
that you're asexual or that you 
don’t think about sex.” 

Sex Ability chronicles the sex 
lives of people with disabilities 


Donna and Rudy Cornet are featured in a 
one-hour television documentary. 


and the lengths to which they go to enjoy something the rest of us take for 
granted. Esmail says there is a social stigma surrounding sex and disability 
that must be broken. 

“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,’ he says. “Couples who really want 
to have sex and are interested in resuming sexual activity—they will. But a 
lot of time they need a little bit of a push. They just need someone to tell 
them that it’s OK to be sexual. Unfortunately, our society tends to look at 
individuals with disabilities as asexual. It’s a stigma and it’s wrong.” 

Donna says the stigma makes her feel awful. “Ron and I are normal 
human beings and we love each other with all our hearts,” she says. “There’s 
no reason we shouldn't be able to express our love in a physical way. We've 
been on our honeymoon for 20 years now.’ Wi 


WHERE “UNIFORM” 
REFERS TO CLOTHING, 


NOT THINKING. 


Tempo School. A safe and inviting private school serving 
Kindergarten to Grade 12. Alberta’s top academic school. 
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Keeping pace in the race to the field 


Geoff McMaster 


ield research is a complex 

undertaking these days. In 

addition to worrying about de- 
tails of the research itself, there is an 
ever-increasing mountain of red tape 
to wade through before eyen starting 
the journey. 

The hurdles include University 
of Alberta and Transport Canada 
vehicle policies, provincial 
government “working alone” and 
occupational health legislation, 
proper training, waivers and 
emergency procedures. 

It can be daunting, to say the least. 
But since 2007, the U of A’s Field 
Research Office (FRO) has been 
helping remove bumps on the road to 
the field. 

“We define field research quite 
broadly, from the classic view of a 
biologist out in the High Arctic or 
the rainforests of Brazil, to search- 
ing library science archives, to 
investigating archeological sites,” 
says director Jeff Kavanaugh. “We're 
looking to support all aspects of 
off-campus research.” 

Much of what Kayanaugh’s office 
does links directly to risk manage- 
ment, providing procedures to make 
field research as safe as possible. 

Last spring, with help from Risk 
Management Services (RMS), the 
FRO acquired 10 satellite phones. It 
was a timely purchase, since all 10 of 
them were rented out to researchers 
last summer. The office is now looking 
to purchase first-aid kits with automat- 
ed electronic defibrillators. “Without 
that additional tool.” says Kavanaugh, 
“CPR is rather ineftective.” 

In addition to the safety measures, 
the office promotes research activity 
on its website, featuring prominent 
researchers and tracking items on 
projects that appear in the media. 
There are tips and planning tools 
for successful field research, all the 
policy documents you'll need to be 
up to speed, and a link that aims to 
put interested students in touch with 
field opportunities. 

“Tf you involve students in re- 
search, you really give them a leg up 


The Field Research Office helps researc’ 
in their own research careers,” says 
Kavanaugh. “Ifa student has a par- 
ticular interest, we can link them 
up with a researcher in that area.” 
The FRO is run by Kavanaugh 
and his administrative assistant, 
Kim Schaerer, but also takes 
direction from the Field Research 
Activities Committee made up of 
academics, field assistants, safety of- 
ficers and personnel from RMS. It 
also organizes training as requested 
by various departments on campus. 
Examples include standard first aid 
(with a remote component), wilder- 
ness first aid, chainsaw safety, truck 
and trailer workshops, fall protec- 
tion and firearm safety certification. 
More varieties of training are 
added to the list all the time. “Last 
year, for example, Kim found a 
training course for electro-fishing, 


espe: > -, tase Shee ees 
hers cut through the regulatory red tape. 
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a sampling technique that shocks fish 
so researchers can examine them.” 

Part of FRO’s job, of course, is 
to deal with the unexpected. Last 
year, for instance, U of A researchers 
tried to carry some gear into Cuba 
fora field project. Problem was, 
some of it was manufactured in the 
United States and contravened trade 
regulations, so that field trip had to 
be postponed. 

Given the growing complexity 
of field research, FRO now holds 
information sessions in the late winter 
or early spring to explore how the of- 
fice can assist with field research or to 
invite outside speakers to discuss field 
research topics. 

The first information session of the 
year is Feb. 10 at 2:30 p.m. Check the 
FRO website for more details: http:// 
www.fieldoffice.ualberta.ca/. Wi 


Grade uploads set to lighten the load 


Geoff McMaster 


new process to electronically upload grades 

at the U of A promises to make the sub- 

mission of final course grades simpler and 
more transparent, while reducing the possibility of 


transcription errors. 


If all goes well, the system should be up and running 
by early March, and all instructors will be required to 
use it, says Jonathan Schaeffer, vice-provost, information 
technology. He says the new system will be far easier 
and more efficient for instructors, approvers and 
administrative staff and is part of the U of A’s overall 
plan to automate cumbersome manual processes. 

“Why do I take my electronic spreadsheet with all 
my grades in it, go to the grade book, write down all 
my grades to pass physically to my associate chair, who 
then reads them, initials them and passes them on to the 
registrar's office, who takes the information on paper 
and manually enters it into the computer? It’s wrong—it 


should all be electronic.” 


According to Ada Schmude, associate registrar of 
records, the registrar’s office manually enters some 
300,000 grades every year. “So for several years, 
departments have been indicating that we really should 


be moving away from this and automating the process,” 


says Schmude. 


Systems (AIS). 


“With the new system, there is also the potential 
for grades to be available earlier to students,” says Barry 
Scott, associate director, Administrative Information 


For smaller classes, says Scott, instructors can simply 


enter final grades for each student directly into the 
instructor self-service on Bear Tracks. For larger classes, 
instructors can download a class-roster spreadsheet 
at the beginning of term, which they can use to track 
interim and midterm grades. At the end of the course, 
instructors simply enter final letter grades on the 
spreadsheet and upload the final grades to Bear Tracks 
via instructor self-service. Also in the works is a file 
format that instructors can download from the Learning 
Management System (LMS) and then upload to Bear 
Tracks via instructor self-service. 

Shelagh Hohm, director, AIS, says there has been 


“strong support at all levels for this. We're fielding a 


lot of questions on exactly how it will work, so we're 


preparing a list of frequently asked questions.” 

For more information on how the new electronic 
grading system will work, visit the AIS website at 
www.ais-web.srv.ualberta.ca/. Wi 


Festival celebrates 
outstanding teaching 


Carl Amrhein 


id you know that, every 

year, instructors at the 

University of Alberta 
teach 10,500 course sections 
and another 4,500 lab sections 
for 38,500 undergraduate and 
graduate students? 

The outstanding teaching 
that takes place on our campuses 
deserves to be celebrated—and 
our innovations in teaching need 
to be shared. It’s in that spirit that 
I invite you to both celebrate and 
share your successes and those of 
your colleagues in the upcoming 
5th annual Festival of Teaching, 
March 12-15. 

Festivities begin on Monday, 
March 12, in the TELUS Centre 
with a Teaching Fair and “FoT- 
Spots,” a fast-paced, energetic 
event sparking debate between 
teachers and students. At the Fair, 
instructors and students can share 
teaching and learning innovations 
with the university community. 
Following that, Malcolm Azania, 
teacher, writer, community activist, 
radio host and U of A alumnus, 
will moderate the FoI-Spots, which 
focus on the “Characteristics of 
‘super’ teachers: How to be a real- 
life hero.” 

The festival closes on Thursday, 
March 15, with a World Café 
hosted by keynote speaker 


the open door 


Dr. Larrie Greenberg from George 
Washington University School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences. 

A pediatrician well-known for 

his pedagogical innovation, 
Greenberg has hosted many 
workshops on how to produce 

an environment that supports 
student learning, working from 
the basic question that we all ask 
ourselves: “How do we know we are 
teaching effectively?” 

The four-day festival also offers 
all of us the rare opportunity to see 
great teaching practices in action 
in U of A classrooms. Instructors 
who wish to participate will open 
the doors of their classrooms or 
labs, studios or gymnasiums to 
allow colleagues and grad students 
to observe how they motivate and 
engage students in learning. These 
Festival Classes create a rich oppor- 
tunity for us to talk to each other 
about best teaching practices and 
their many manifestations across 
the U of A’s five campuses. 

I hope you will join me in March 
to celebrate the excellent teach- 
ing that happens every day at the 
U of A. All information, application 
and registration forms may be found 
at the Festival of Teaching website, 
www.fot.ualberta.ca. i 
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Undergraduate report aims to prevent 
unwanted litters of kittens and puppies 


Bev Betkowski 
group of students in the University of Alberta's 
Animal Health program is hoping its final 
class project will help reduce Edmonton's 

overflowing population of homeless animals. 

Jennifer Enzie and Kimberly Cox were part of a 
student team that wrapped up a 36-page report for the 
Edmonton Humane Society on preventing unwanted 
litters of kittens and puppies. It was a capstone course 
project for their degree program in the Department of 
Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science. 

Researching 
the related issues 
and possible 
solutions was 
intensive work, 
but deeply 
rewarding for 
the group, not 
only as animal 
lovers, but as 


undergraduates. 
“This project 


Jennifer Enzie and Kimberly Cox hope made me feel 


to embark on careers in animal health. important 
and useful as a 
student,” says Enzie, who is currently applying to vet- 
erinary school. “I loved that it was something tangible 
that can benefit the community.” 

Armed with their BSc degrees in animal health 
and the hard-earned knowledge that came from the 
capstone project, the students feel more confident as 
they embark on further studies and then onto careers 
as professionals in the field of animal health. 

“It was interesting for us to see all sides of an issue- 
such as low-cost spay and neuter clinics, and knowing 


southwest Edmonton 
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Edmonton realtors 


Platinum club 


since 1967 


Of (780) 940.6485 


* 26 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 


Consistently in top 5% of 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 


+ Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 


* Bilingual in English and Spanish 


there are different perspectives strengthens my realiza- 
tion that, as a professional, I will have to communicate 
with various groups in different ways, says Cox, who 
plans to become an animal health technician. 

As a prospective veterinarian, Enzie found the re- 
search project valuable in showing her how to commu- 
nicate with future clients and staff and be an advocate 
for companion animals at the same time. 

“T will do my own part in educating people on the 
importance of responsible pet ownership.” 

To compile their report, which was also sent to the 
Alberta Veterinary Medical Association, the students 
explored four models for spay-neuter programs. They 
interviewed local vets, studied low-income residential 
areas of the city, determined what programs already 
exist and gauged spay-neuter fees. 

Their final report recommends a two-step 
approach to ending pet overpopulation, including 
an intensive education and public awareness 
campaign and a mobile spay-neuter clinic targeting 
low-income communities. 

They hope their hard work and brainpower will 
ultimately contribute to reducing the number and the 
suffering of unwanted animals. 

“If our recommendations do help, I can be proud 
that I played a part in making an education campaign 
come about,” Enzie says. 

“T will always remember the knowledge I gained 
from this project,’ says Cox, adding that the support 
of her teachers will also shape her future. “It’s a little 
community in the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences. All of our professors are very 
supportive of us. It built my confidence and capability 
in tackling issues.” 

“T would not hesitate at all to contact any one of my 
professors if I needed advice in the future,” Enzie adds. 
“That’s a pretty special resource to have.” Wi 
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Machinist wins support staff award 


Jenna Hoff 


achinist technician Daye 

Waege says he loves his 

job, and one reason is 
that he very much enjoys working 
with students. A big part of his job 
in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering is helping students do 
lab work for courses, research and 
extracurricular activities. 

“T really like teaching and spread- 
ing what I know to others, and I really 
like helping people,” says Waege. That 
passion recently earned him a Support 
Staff Recognition Award. The presti- 
gious university-wide award acknowl- 
edges Waege’s enthusiasm, exceptional 
service and contributions to a positive 
work culture. 

“[’m quite honoured to be 
recognized for doing my job the very 
best I can. It’s nice to be recognized 
for the effort I put in,’ says Waege, 
who has worked in the Mechanical 
Engineering machine shop since first 
coming to the University of Alberta 
in 2006. 

“T try to be positive about every- 
thing, to go in with a good attitude, to 
be open and to do my best every day,’ 
says Waege. “I quite enjoy being at the 
UofA. Pm avery hands-on person, so 
this is the ideal job for me.” 

Waege thinks it’s essential for 
students to experience working in the 
machine shop, where they can develop 
hands-on, practical engineering skills. 
“They get their hands dirty a little bit, 


and we sit down and work with them. 
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It took 100 men with shovels to dig 

the basement of Assiniboia Hall in 1911. 
In 1912, Extension was founded and its 
offices were in that basement. 

100 men, 100 years... 

Just coincidence? 


(We’ve been touching lives for 100 years) 
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festival of teaching 


Invitation to participate 


Excellence in teaching deserves to be celebrated. Innovation 
in teaching needs to be shared. 


¢ Present your teaching successes at the Teaching Fair. 
¢ Create a video of your favourite teacher of all time. 


¢ Open the doors to your classroom and/or spend a few 
hours visiting Festival Classes. 


For dates, times, calls for participation and entry forms go to 
www.fot.ualberta.ca. 


stattspotlight 


fy 
Dave Waege helps students in the 
mechanical engineering machine shop. 


“Tt’s very hands-on,’ he says, adding 
that the most rewarding aspect of 
his work is when a student “sees the 
light” and is able to understand a new 
concept or figure out a solution to an 
engineering problem. 

One of the extracurricular student 
activities Waege devotes time to is the 
Formula SAE team. Students design, 
build and test a Formula One-style 
autocross race car to present and 
race in an international competition 
hosted by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers (SAE). Waege has been 
to every competition in the six years 
since he arrived at the U of A. 

“L try to support the FSAE team as 
best I can,” he says. He shares his ex- 
pertise and the wisdom he has gleaned 
from past events, as well as whatever 
other support the team might need. 
To his delight, the team has improved 
its standings every year since he first 
started attending. Most recently, at the 
2011 competition in California, the 
U of Ass team achieved an impressive 
seventh-place ranking overall and 
placed first in the presentation event 
and the competition's costing category. 

“Tt’s a lot of fun, Waege says with the 
characteristic enthusiasm he brings to all 
aspects of his work at the U of A. i 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


CAMPUS SAINT-JEAN AREA. 4 bedroom, 
3.5 bath, newer home for lease. Stunning, 
stylish, top of the line throughout. Partially 
furnished and move in ready. $2,500/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser 
at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate Corp. 


LIVE IN OLD STRATHCONA. University 
minutes away. Beautiful 2 bedroom, 2 bath, 
unique style. Executive condo. $1,600/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser 
at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate Corp. 


BELGRAVIA. Beautiful, quiet, close to 
everything, 2 bedroom, 2 bath stylish 

large condo. University area. Call today. 
$1,800/month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate Corp. 


WANYANDI ROAD. 4 bedroom turnkey 
finished, stunning executive west end 
condo. $4,000/month Call Michael Jenner 
or Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


GREENFIELD. 3 bedroom, 1,200 sq. ft. 
bungalow in Greenfield. Fully furnished, 
Walking distance to schools and 
transportation. $1,800/month. Available 
February 1st. 780-246-2264. 


Continued on page 7 
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Bears and Pandas 
rack up another 
successful year 


Matt Gutsch 


he Golden Bears and Pandas varsity sports teams 
had a successful 2011 and are pushing for even 
more success when the regular season resumes in 


January 2012. 


The New Year through the end of March is tradition- 


ally an important time of year for athletics, but 2012 


carries added significance because of two signature events 
hosted by Golden Bears and Pandas athletics. First up is 
the Canada West swimming championship (Jan. 27-29), 
which will see the best swimmers in the west—poten- 
tial and current Olympians among them—compete for 
conference glory. Then in March, the Pandas hockey 
program, the most successful women’s university hockey 
program in Canada, will host the 2012 Canadian 
Interuniversity Sport championship from March 8-11 at 
historic Clare Drake Arena on campus. 

Nineteen of 25 Golden Bear and Panda teams 
are competing already this varsity season, with seven 
finished their seasons. Golden Bears football, soccer 
and cross-country, as well as Pandas soccer, field hockey, 
rugby and cross-country, all wrapped up their seasons 
in the fall with varying degrees of success in Canada 
West conference action as well as on the Canadian 


Interuniversity Sport stage. 


Both Golden Bears and Pandas soccer and cross- 
country teams, as well as Pandas field hockey, competed 
in their respective national championships, with Golden 
Bears soccer finishing fourth in the nation and Pandas 
soccer claiming fifth place. Both cross-country teams fin- 
ished inside the top 15 in Canada. Soccer players Brett 
Colvin (business, fifth-year) and Heather Lund (nursing, 
fifth-year) became the all-time goal-scoring leaders for 
the Golden Bears and Pandas. Lund was also named a 
Canadian Interuniversity Sport first-team All-Canadian. 

At the Canada West level, the Golden Bears soccer 
team was crowned champion, its 11th title in team his- 
tory and the 201st conference championship in U of A 
athletics history. The Pandas soccer team, as well as the 


rugby team, earned silver medals. 
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The Univesity of Alberta Golden Bears, 2010- 11 Canada 
West men’s soccer champions. 


Golden Bears football player Brent Krawchuk, a 
fourth-year physical education and recreation student, 
was named a Canada West All-Star, as were 13 other 
Golden Bear and Panda athletes. Krawchuk and team- 
mate Tyler Greenslade (physical education and recre- 
ation) received invitations to attend the 2012 Canadian 
Football League evaluation camp, where they will 
showcase their talents to CFL team scouts and general 
managers in Toronto in March 2012. 


Fourth-year Pandas midfielder and nursing student 


four seasons. 


Carleigh Miller won the Canada West Student-Athlete 
Award, becoming the third Panda to win in the last 


Shifting indoors, the Golden Bear and Panda bas- 
ketball, hockey, volleyball, swimming, track and field 
and wrestling teams are already underway, with tennis, 
golf and curling awaiting their playoff seasons. Of those 


teams, eight of them opened their seasons ranked in the 


national top 10, including Pandas wrestling, which is 
ranked No. 1 in Canada and is defending national cham- 
pion. Golden Bears swimming is also ranked No. 1 in the 
nation, while Pandas volleyball, Golden Bears volleyball, 
Golden Bears wrestling and Golden Bears and Pandas 
swimming are all ranked in the top five. 

Golden Bears and Pandas conference action resumes 
on the Jan. 6~7 weekend when the Pandas hockey 
team hosts the Calgary Dinos (Jan. 6), and the Golden 
Bears hockey team also hosts Calgary (Jan. 7). In non- 
conference play, the wrestling teams will put on the 
Golden Bear Invitational Tournament in the Pavilion, 
and Pandas volleyball will welcome Canada West teams 
and Tsukuba University from Japan for the New Year's 


Classic tournament. Wi 
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10:00 am to 12:30 pm 


1 OPEN HOUSE 


EDMONTON CLINIC HEALTH ACADEMY 


The public is invited to an open house to tour this 


education and discovery: 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 2012 


Edmonton Clinic Health Academy 
Corner of 87 Avenue and 114 Street, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 


Why the future belongs to 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy 
The University of Alberta Health Sciences 


Council presents Dr. Brian Goldman 
— physician, author, journalist. 


7:30 p.m. Wednesday, January 18th 
Lecture Theatre L1 - 190, ECHA 


The Goldman lecture is free, but registration is required 
Please contact Anne Pratt at anne.pratt(dualberta.ca 


UNIVERSITY OF 


@ ALBERTA 


beautiful new interdisciplinary health sciences 


education and research centre. Visit information 


kiosks to learn more about the exciting work 


being carried out as the U of Areimagines health 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 


A more comprehens! 


Jan. 11 

Educated Luncheon Lecture. Join us 
over the lunch hour to listen to a top faculty 
member and hear about some of the amazing 
work being done at the University of Alberta. 
The $10 fee includes a lunch to go along 
with this opportunity to learn and network 
with fellow alumni. Sessions will be held 
the second Wednesday of each month in 
room 2-957 Enterprise Square (10230 Jasper 
Ave — former Bay Building). Next luncheon is 
Wednesday, Jan. 11 and noon, room 2-957 
Enterprise Square (10230 Jasper Avenue — 
former Bay Building). Website: www.ualberta. 
ca/alumni/educatedlunch 


Jan. 12 

Provincial Health Priorities. Honourable 
Fred Horne, minister of health and well- 
ness, deputy government house leader, 
MLA, Edmonton will outline his vision and 
priorities for Alberta's publicly-funded health 
system, including the mandate given to him 
by Premier Alison Redford, in room 231 Law 
Centre, University of Alberta. http://www.law. 
ualberta.ca/centres/hli/events 


Jan. 15 - Feb. 25 

Harry Potter's World: Renaissance 
Science, Magic and Medicine, Please join us 
for this exhibit that explores the links between 
J.K.Rowling’s popular Harry Potter book series 
and the history of science and medicine at the 
John W. Scott Health Sciences Library. 


Jan. 15 
Music at Convocation Hall presents 
Music as Language. Music at Convocation 


Hall presents a classic series celebrating the 
talents of Music's teaching faculty alongside 
some of the world’s leading visiting artists. 
Faculty of Arts Writer-in-Residence Richard 
Van Camp joins instrumental soloists Roger 
Admiral, Brian Thurgood and William Street 
for an afternoon of improvised and prepared 
text and music. Featuring works Music as 
Language by Richard Van Camp; Les 7 Iles 
for piano soloist and Saxophone Ensemble 
by Christian Lauba; Smoking Mirrors for solo 
saxophone by John M Kennedy. Takes place 
Jan 15, 3 p.m. to 5 p.m., Convocation Hall, 
Old Arts Building, University of Alberta. 


Jan. 16 

FASD and the Law. Experts from health 
care, lived experience, legal practice and 
the judiciary will discuss the diagnosis of 
FASD and how it is made, the life span of 
individuals with FASD, the lived experience 
of one individual with FASD;policy issues 
on FASD and the justice system; Canadian 
Bar Association's resolution; dealing with 
clients who do or may have FASD; and the 
perspectives of a judge on the challenges of 
dealing with these cases within the confines 
of our current laws. The session will be deliv- 
ered in two parts, with dinner served at the 
break. To assist us in our planning for this 
event, please rsvp to: hli@law. ualberta.ca. 
4 p.m. to 7:30 p.m., Maple Leaf Room, Lister 
Conference Centre, University of Alberta. 


Jan. 17 


RU Lemieux Lecture: Recent Advances 
in Yeast Biotechnology. Tillman Gerngross is 
a professor of bioengineering at Dartmouth 


College and active innovator and entrepre- 
neur who has founded several successful 
venture backed companies. At GlycoFi, his 
first venture, professor Gerngross developed 
a novel method for humanizing the glycosyl- 
ation machinery in yeast to produce thera- 
peutic proteins, including antibodies, with 
fully human carbohydrate structures. In 2006 
erck acquired the company for a record- 
setting $400 million. The same year Nature 
Biotechnology named Gerngross one of the 
most notable people in Biotechnology in the 
past ten years. In the fall of 2006 Gerngross 
joined SV Life Science (formerly Schroder 
Ventures Life Science) as a Venture Partner 
to advise on investment opportunities in the 
bio-therapeutics area. In 2007 Gerngross 
co-founded Adimab, which over the past 
four years has developed a premier antibody 
discovery technology and in the last two years 
has signed partnerships with many of the 
world’s leading pharmaceutical companies. In 
2010 Adimab was awarded the Technology 
Pioneer award by the World Economic 
Forum in Davos. In 2010 Gerngross founded 
Arsanis Inc to develop antibody-based 
strategies for the treatment of infectious dis- 
eases. Takes place from 4 p.m. - 5:30 p.m., 
Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary 
Science - Room L1 160. 


Jan. 18 

2012 Alberta Public Interest Research 
Group (AP!RG) Winter Open House. 
Everyone is welcome (students, staff, faculty 
and community members). Please invite 
friends you think might be interested in get- 
ting involved with APIRG. FREE SNACKS 
Although our house is always open, we would 


like to invite you to an open house that is 
just for you! Our rad undergrad board mem- 
bers and staff will be here to welcome you 
and answer any questions you've ever had 
about the Alberta Public Interest Research 
Group (AP!RG) and the work we do and 
how you can use our services. We know that 
APIRG can sometimes be a confusing place 
and potentially kind of intimidating, which 
is why we would like to open up the space 
for people who aren't already a part of our 
community. Plus, we're going to have yummy 
snacks for you! Held from 11:30 — 2:30 p.m., 
Stairwell 9111, Hub International Mall, 
University of Alberta (elevators in stairwell 
9113, or through the University LRT station) 
Communications and Technology 
Webinar. From news to knowledge in 60 
seconds: The dynamics of networked content 
production on Wikipedia, presented by Pasko 
Bilic, PhD candidate, University of Zagreb 
To register, email mact@ualberta.ca by 
15 January 2012 to request free registration 


to this online event, held from noon to 1 p.m. 


Event website http://tinyurl.com/6r8fgy/7. 

In celebration of the official opening 
of the Edmonton Clinic Health Academy, 
the Health Sciences Council Speaker Series 
presents physician, author and journalist Dr. 
Brian Goldman speaking about the future of 


health care from 7:30 p.m, to 9 p.m., L1-190, 


Edmonton Health Academy. Admission 
is free, but registration is required on the 
ECHA website. 


Jan. 19 

Harry Potter's World: Opening 
Reception. Dean of Arts Lesley Cormack 
will give a keynote address titled, “The Real 


ive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


Philosopher's Stone: Natural Philosophy 

and Natural Magic in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance." This will be followed by a small 
reception in the foyer. Attendees will have 
the opportunity to view the Harry Potter's 
World exhibit panels which will later be on 
display in the John W. Scott Health Scienes 
Library until February 25, 2012. This event 

is co-sponsored by the Faculty of Medicine 
and Dentistry, History of Medicine and Arts 
& Humanities in Health & Medicine programs 
and the University of Alberta Libraries. Takes 
place from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. To register for 
this event, please RSVP online at http:/Awww. 
library.ualberta.ca/studenttraining/section/ 
index.cfm?cid=177 


continued from page 6 


U OF A/ WHYTE AVENUE. 10417 — 85 
Ave. Furnished 2 bedroom house with 
updated amenities and renovated bath- 
room. $2,200/month. Contact Darren Singh 
780-989-2963 or cell: 780-710-7299. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS. Handy to campus. 
5 bedrooms, fireplace, atrium, detached 
double garage. Large lot, south facing back 
yard, lots of sun! For more information 
email gvhouseforsale@yajhoo.ca. 


SERVICES 


DRINK ENERGY DRINKS, GET PAID!. 
Email for more information business@ 
cyberconnections.ca. 


BickPage 


Ally Sloper is the first online exhibit hosted by the Bruce Peel Special 


Collections Library. Online exhibitions afford unique opportunities to 
showcase materials that don’t lend themselves well to traditional exhibits 
in glass cabinets. Additional online exhibits will be hosted by the Peel 
Library throughout the year. Printed copies of Ally Sloper’s Half Holiday 


are available for use in the Special Collections reading room. 
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Shooting for the stars 


Engineering student travels to 
Norway to help design rocket 
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Page 6 
Space burps 


of black holes 


Physicist examines the flatulence 


Page 9 
Deflating health hype 


Tim Caulfield debunks health 
and fitness fads 


Professor 
emeritus pens 
first book on 
Edmonton 


Grads 


Geoff McMaster 


tis a story of triumph unpar- 

alleled in Canadian sports 

history. While scarcely remem- 
bered today, the international glory 
of this almost unbeatable group of 
young women easily equalled the 
Eskimos and Oilers sports dynas- 
ties of many decades later. 

The Edmonton Grads basketball 
team, most of them graduates of 
the city’s McDougall Commercial 
High School, dominated the sport 
between 1915 and 1940 under their 
legendary coach, Percy Page. Their 
remarkable talent prompted the 
game’s inventor, James Naismith, to 
call them “the finest basketball team 
that ever stepped out on the floor.” 

Before Edmonton was ofh- 
cially the City of Champions, these 
champions truly put the city on the 
map. Now, for the first time, their 
story is laid out in meticulously 
researched detail in The Grads are 
Playing Tonight! by M. Ann Hall, 
professor emeritus of the U of A’s 
Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. 


66 To me, this wonderful 
work by author M. Ann 
Hall is like opening a 
time capsule.” 


Terry Jones 


During their 25-year run, the 
Grads won 380 of 400 games—a 
staggering 95 per cent win record. 
Only seven teams were able to score 
50 or more points against them in a 
single game. Edmonton had a popu- 
lation of just 60,000 in the early 
1920s, but 6,000 people turned out 
to cheer for the Grads. The team 
travelled more than 200,000 kilo- 
metres in Canada, the United States 
and Europe, crossing the Atlantic 
three times to defend world titles. 

Hall taught for three decades at 
the U of A until the late 90s, also 


Continued on page 2 
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A brand new day for health care 


Covering 152,400 square metres, the Edmonton Clinic Health Academy will be home to more than 8,000 students and 2,000 staff in 43 programs. 


AIOH FaeLONA, 


Edmonton Clinic Health Academy opens on campus 


Geoff McMaster and Kate Eccles 


he sun rose on a new era in health edu- 

cation and research this week with the 

official opening of Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy. Seven years in the making, the 
academy promises to transform health care by 
providing a state-of-the art facility for research- 
ers, students and health educators to freely share 
knowledge. It is poised to become a world hub 
for advanced technology and discovery. 

“This clinic is demonstrating innovation 
in research and education; it’s demonstrating 
collaboration,’ Alberta Premier Alison Redford 
said at the opening ceremony Jan. 18. “And what 
it’s developed into is a symbol for this province 
of what we're committed to as Albertans.” 

The Edmonton Clinic Health Academy 
(ECHA) was conceived to meet major health 
challenges of the coming decades, including an 
aging population, an increase in chronic illness 
among young populations and a predicted 
massive shortage of skilled health-care profes- 
sionals. Central to the academy’s mission is a 
recognition that health care must shift from a 
disease model to a more holistic vision focused 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
CONFERENCE SERVICES 


on keeping people well—preventing illness and 
caring for the whole person. 

“The future of health education is multi-di- 
mensional and inter-professional,’ said U of A 
President Indira Samarasekera. “It’s about 
bringing together students and teachers in ev- 
ery health discipline to share ideas, techniques 
and approaches and find new ways to practise 
their professions so all Albertans can benefit.” 

The facility itself—a huge, colourful build- 
ing on the west side of 114th Street across 
from the University of Alberta Hospital—is 
190 metres long and provides 152,400 
square metres of space. By 2016, it will house 
more than 8,000 students and 2,000 staff in 
43 programs. 

ECHA'’ design fosters a progressive, com- 
munal approach to research and education, em- 
bracing the sharing of ideas across disciplines by 
bringing together teams of investigators from 
different backgrounds to solve the most urgent 
health problems of our time. Its approach to 
teaching fuses high-tech with “high-touch” 
humanistic values, training students to become 
more caring and compassionate practitioners 
who thrive in teams. 


CONFERENCE CENTRE ALUMNI HOUSE CONFERENCE MANAGEMENT 
www.ualberta.ca/conferenceservices 


“The plan was to make the University of 
Alberta a global leader in inter-professional 
learning and scholarship—to relocate students 
from their rather isolated buildings in facul- 
ties across campus and bring them together 
in a building designed to promote accidental 
encounters between disciplines, professions and 
cultures,” said Martin Ferguson-Pell, dean of the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine. 

Brightly lit common areas encourage stu- 
dents, faculty and staff to draw together and 
create a kind of “main street” community. The 
Discovery Mall at the heart of the academy 
provides 2,500 square metres of highly flexible 
space for faculty research teams. Furniture, and 
even walls, can be moved to suit the needs of a 
specific project. 

A community spirit infuses every square 
foot of ECHA. The Student Commons atrium 
features casual seating, offices for student lead- 
ers, quiet study areas and a large patio for spring 
and summer barbecues. It is home to 12 health 
science groups and associations, including the 
Health Science Students’ Association (HSSA). 
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No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


Team called among greatest in history 


Continued from page 1 


serving as chair of the women’s stud- _ razzle-dazzle plays, the key to which 


ies program in the Faculty of Arts, no opposing team or fan could ever 
find. The Grads certainly give that il- 


lusion,’ wrote Harold Cruickshank, 


and has since published on the topic 
of women in Canadian sports. Zhe 
Grads are Playing Tonight! is pub- 
lished by University of Alberta Press. 


an observer of the team in its heyday. 
“They specialize in baffling short 
Passes, pivots, tricky cut-ins, aerial 
and bounce passes and a myriad 
4 4 They won their games of other eye-bulging shifts and 
on outdoor and indoor 
courts of all sizes...their 
records were established 
with only two evening 


practices a week.” 


shots, but they are merely perfected 
elemental plays.” 

The Grads, much like today’s 
national women’s hockey team, 
regularly played against men’s squads 
to hone their skills, often beating 
them. They also played against the 
U of A’s varsity team, against which 
they set the record for their highest 
score, 136, in 1934. 

The team disbanded in 1940, 


mainly because the government 
y g 


Ann Hall 


“They won their games on out- 
door and indoor courts of all sizes,” 
writes Hall, “on courts with glass 
backboards and no backboards, in 
low-ceiling halls allowing little loft 


needed the Grads’ arena for training 
during the Second World War. Over 
the years, the team of 36 players 
passed away; only two of them, Kay 
MacRitchie MacBeth and Edith 
Stone Sutton, are still alive. Sutton 
celebrated her 100" birthday 

in Edmonton last year. Writes 


to the ball, in all kinds of weather, 
and under all conditions. Their 
records were established with only 
two evening practices a week, since 
every Grad held a full-time job, usu- 
Edmonton Sun sports columnist 
Terry Jones of The Grads are Playing 
Tonight!: “To me, this wonderful 
work by author M. Ann Hall is like 
opening a time capsule. What makes 
this book exceptional, I think, is 


ally in an Edmonton business.” 
How was such amazing success 
possible? The coach claimed there 
was no system. It was simply about 
stripping down to fundamentals: 
shooting accurately, passing fluidly 
and moving as a team rather than the scholarly research approach, 
as individuals. which was required at this time 
“Thousands of fans have imag- for no other reason than to make 
ined that the Grads have a whole 


hatful of streamlined, magical 


this now so-difficult-to-believe 
story believable.” 


Hey Young Writers! 
Got an inkling to write? 
Come to YouthWrite! 


YouthWrite 
Winter Word?Play 


Weekend or Day Comp: 
January 27-29, 2012 
The Bennett Centre 

9703 — 94 Street 
Edmonton, AB 


Join instructors: 
Christine Wiesenthal 
Richard Van Camp 


For more Information visit: wwwyouthwrite.com or cell 780-996-4962. 
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A conference Celebrating Lifwhwnag Lieve uniny im ow 
& f th 


This conference focuses on the process of engagement between sponsors 
of lifelong learning (including post-secondary institutions) and their 


surrounding communities to create a culture of lifelong learning. 


For more information and to submit session proposals: www.clloc2012.ca. 


Accordlna to baskethall’s s ieeantar James Naismith, the Edmonton Grads were “the 
finest basketball team that ever stepped out on the floor.” 
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Call for Consultation 


By the Dean Selection Committee, Faculty of Science 


Dr. Taylor has announced that he will step down DEAN SELECTION COMMITTEE 
as Dean of the Faculty of Science, ending his | MEMBERSHIP: 

term effective June 30, 2012. In accordance with 

GFC regulations, a selection committee has Lorne Babiuk 


been established. lorne. babiuk@ualberta.ca 


At this point, the Selection Committee is calling 
for opinion on the leadership needs of the 
Faculty in the years ahead and on any other key 
issues. Individuals are urged to contact 
members of the Committee, or write to me as 
Chair, to express their views on priorities of the 
Faculty, current issues, and the future direction 
of the Faculty. All feedback may be shared with 
the Selection Committee. In order to facilitate 
the Committee's work, please submit your 
comments by Friday, February 10, 2012. 


Ingrid Johnston 
ijohnsto@fgsro.ualberta.ca 


Michael MacGregor 
mike.macgregor@ualberta.ca 


Cynthia Paszkowski 
cindy.paszkowski@ualberta.ca 


Glen Loppnow 
glen.loppnow@ualberta.ca 
In addition, individuals who wish to stand as a 
candidate are invited to apply. Individuals may 
also nominate others who they feel would be 
suitable candidates. 


Michael Li 
mli@math.ualberta.ca 


Cian Hackett 


The selection of a Dean is vital to the success of president@isss.ca 


the Faculty. | would therefore ask all interested 
persons, who have some stake in the outcome 
of this process, to take the time, even at this 
busy point in the academic year, to give some 
thought to the future of this Faculty. Your views 
are important to us. Thank you for your 
assistance. 


Michelle Yeung 
michelle.yeung@ualberta.ca 


Mark Wolansky 
mark.wolansky@ualberta.ca 


Please forward your comments to the address 
below or to any member of the Dean Selection 
Committee (contact information at right). 


Carl G. Amrhein 
Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Dean Selection Committee 
2-10 University Hall 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 
| E-Mail: provost@ualberta.ca 


Nataraj Kav 
nat@ualberta.ca 


Chris Herd 
herd@ualberta.ca 


Strathcona 
Foot & Ankle Clinic 


Dr. A Kruszetnicki, DPM 
Dr. J. Prosen, DPM 


« Custom Orthotics 

* Sports Medicine & Injuries 
* Bunions & Hammertoes 

* Heel & Arch Pain 

* Diabetic Foot Care 

* Plantar Warts 

* Ingrown or Fungal Toenails 


No Referral Necessary 
Strathcona Health Centre 


8225 - 105 Street, Suite 210 


780-430-1869 
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Jamie Hanlon 


Jenna Hoff 


echanical engineering 

student Marcy Frioult is 

barely able to keep her 
feet on the ground these days after 
being accepted to an international 
exchange project where she'll help 
build and launch a sounding rocket. 

“T don’t think I’ve ever been as ex- 
cited to go anywhere as I am to go on 
this trip,’ says Frioult, who joins four 
other University of Alberta students 
travelling to the Andoya Rocket 
Range in Norway as part of the 
Canada-Norway Student Sounding 
Rocket (CaNoRock) exchange 
program January 16-20. A sounding 
rocket, or research rocket collects 
data for analysis during its flight. 
Frioult hopes to find an engi- 

neering career in the aerospace 


industry. The CaNoRock experience 


will help. Undergraduate students 
from the universities of Alberta, 
Calgary, Saskatchewan and Oslo 
will gain hands-on experience in 
rocket and payload instrument 
design. 

“Tt will have a huge impact on 
my future plans. I am really looking 
forward to meeting people with 
similar interests, and people who 
work in the field I am interested in” 
said Frioult, a fourth-year student in 
the engineering co-op program. 

CaNoRock allows students to 
add aerospace experience to their 
studies, says mechanical engi- 
neering professor Carlos Lange, 
co-founder of the U of A’s Institute 
for Space Science, Exploration 
and Technology 

“Tt offers students a unique 
opportunity to participate in a 
real rocket launch, giving them 


Univer. 


66 It offers students a unique opportunity to participate 


in a real rocket launch, giving them insight into the 
preparation process and the very intense teamwork 
required for a successful mission.” 


insight into the preparation process 
and the very intense teamwork 
required for a successful mission, 
says Lange, whose own engineering 
design work was flown to Mars as 
part of NASA’s 2008 Mars Phoenix 
Lander mission. 

“The competition serves as a 
strong motivator for better grades 
and excellence, not only to the se- 
lected students, but also to the ones 
that were not selected in one compe- 
tition. These students know they can 
improve their chances in a following 


Carlos Lange 


opportunity, because we have two 
competitions per year,’ he says. 

It’s the perfect opportunity 
for Frioult, who has also been 
conducting research with mechani- 
cal engineering professor Alidad 
Amirfazli since last summer in a 
project aimed at developing an 
anti-icing system for composite 
aircraft wings. 

“My favourite part about the 
education I have received so far 
is when I started to be able to 
apply what I have learned to real 
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Marcy Frioult is spending five days this 
month at the Andoya Rocket Range in 
Norway building a sounding rocket. 


situations. For example, in my 
research job, you have to be able 

to understand the physics behind 
it to understand what the data we 
collect means,’ Frioult says. “Once 
you learn all of these principles and 
theories, you never really look at 
things the same way.’ Wt 


Good wingmen will gladly fib for a friend Leading-edge simulation labs recreate 


Jamie Hanlon 


t could be called the wingman theory or the 

Barney Stinson principle (after the character 

played by Neil Patrick Harris on the hit TV show 
How I Met Your Mother). A University of Alberta 


UBC, Jennifer Argo, an Alberta School of Business 
professor, explored the circumstances under which 
people would be willing to tell a lie to manage another 
person’s social image. The study found that, like 
Barney, the wingman is primed to step in with strategic 


identity support. 


“This is an instance when you don’t have the oppor- 
tunity to make yourself look good, so somebody else 
does it for you,’ says Argo. “So you're better off to hang 
out with your friends [in these situations] because 


your friends will look out for you.” 


Congratulations to Cynthia Paszkowski i 
of the Department of Biological Sciences for : 
correctly identifying the museum showcase 
(featuring naturalist Dewey Soper) in the centre 
wing, 2nd floor, of the Biological Sciences 
Centre. For her correct identification, Cynthia 
has won a silver mug and $5 gift certificate to 


Tim Horton’s, 


The prize this week is a pen with a 
pull-out map of the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Sciences. To win, simply 
identify where the object pictured is located 
and email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca 
by noon on Monday, Jan. 30, and you will be 


entered into the draw. 


Argo studied the likelihood of people helping out a 


researcher says 
that—like 
Barney, who 
spends much 
of his time try- 
ing to find his 
single friend a 
mate—people 
are generally 
willing to help 
a friend protect 
or enhance his 
reputation or 
save face ina 
social situation. 
Along with 
colleagues 
from the 
University of 
Calgary and 


Regardless of the size of the price discrepancy, she says, 
friends are willing to come to the rescue. In the case of a 
large discrepancy, even strangers may be willing to help 
a person save face as a random act of kindness. 

“People put themselves in the shoes of the other per- | 
son and say, ‘I would want someone to lie on my behalf 
so I wouldn't look bad,” she says. 


66 It comes down to what kind of 
relationship you have with the person 
in need. | think it is truly defined by the 
level of your friendship.” 


Jennifer Argo 


Argo says the key is for the person needing help to 
be present during the conversation between the friend 
and the third party. Otherwise, she notes, the only time | 
they might be willing to fib on behalf of the absent 
friend is in the case of a large price discrepancy. 

“It comes down to what kind of relationship you 
have with the person in need. I think it is truly defined 
by the level of your friendship,’ Argo says. “If it’s the 
best friend, I think most people would lie, even at the 
risk of possibly being found out.” 

She says the wingman tendency may well apply in 
business settings—a friend helping a pal get a job, for 


example—or at a party, where embroidering the truth 


could get a buddy a first date. 

“Based on the findings, it would seem reasonable to 
expect that people who understand their friends should 
be willing to step in as a wingman in a number of differ- | 


ent contexts if their friends are in need,” Argo says. Mi 
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friend who paid more for a car than another person did. | 


true-to-life emerge 
= 


ncy scenarios 


Continued from page I 


ECHA is also equipped with state-of the art labs in a range of disci- 


plines to create real-life emergency 


; simulations for an unparalleled learn- 


ing experience. A planned immersive lab, reminiscent of a “holodeck,” 


is on track to be one of the most sophisticated learning simulation labs 


in the world. Like a theatre, it will 


blend digital technology with actors, 


mannequins and soundtracks to recreate realistic scenarios—complete 


with day or night conditions—suc 
scene or natural disaster. 


The Bariatric Lab, the first in C 


h as an ambulance experience, crash 


anada, will engage a wide range of 


health professionals in tackling one of the country’s fastest-growing 


problems—obesity. And the Rehab Robotics Lab will help people living 


with disabilities better treat and 
manage their own care. 

“What a clinician needs is to 
examine their patient in the real 
world, but to also have all the 
equipment and control provid- 
ed within a laboratory,’ says the 
lab’s co-founder and co-director, 
Greg Kawchuk. “Using robot- 
ics and virtual reality, we can 
do just that—recreate the real 
world inside the lab to better 
understand a patient's problems. 
Then we can use those same 
tools to design individualized 


66 [ECHA] is Alberta’s 
engine for health 
innovation, and we 
believe it has the 
capacity to transform 
the way we think about 
health care.” 


Carl Amrhein 


interventions that maximize a patient's healing, recovery and functions.” 


“We asked what it would really 


take for the university, this province, 


to be out front,” says U of A Provost Carl Amrhein. “Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy is our answer. It’s Alberta’s engine for health innova- 
tion, and we believe it has the capacity to transform the way we think 


about health care.” 


See page 7 for more on ECHA. Wi 
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U of A poised to transform healt care 


Carl Amrhein 

he official opening of 

Edmonton Clinic Health 

Academy, celebrated this 
past Wednesday, marks the cul- 
mination of years of planning and 
the dedicated efforts of many. My 
thanks to Jane Drummond, vice- 
provost, Health Sciences Council, 
and the many staff and faculty in- 
volved for their hard work and com- 
mitment to ECHA. In particular, 
let me congratulate and thank all of 
the staff in the offices of the Health 
Sciences Council, the university 
architect, and planning and project 
delivery (Facilities and Operations), 
whose leadership efforts were instru- 
mental in bringing the project in 
under budget and on time. 

The vision of ECHA is to make 
the University of Alberta a global 
leader in inter-professional learning 
and scholarship. To that end, we 
have relocated students and faculty 
from buildings across campus and 
brought them together to promote 
both co-ordinated and accidental 
encounters among disciplines, 
professions and cultures, and to turn 
our promise of inter-professional 
teaching into a reality. 


As Martin Ferguson-Pell, dean of 


Rehabilitation Medicine and chair 
of the Health Sciences Council, told 
the audience at the opening, the 
Discovery Mall within ECHA has 
been designed to enable faculty and 
trainees to form collaborative teams 
to tackle the many challenges we 
face in health care. We have created 


vf 


unique specialist laboratories, such 
as the Smart Condo and the 
Rehabilitation Robotics Laboratory, 
for researchers and clinicians inter- 
ested in developing teams to tackle 
new approaches to patient care. We 


66 The vision of ECHA is to 
make the University of 
Alberta a global leader in 
inter-professional learning 
and scholarship.” 


Carl Amrhein 


have constructed patient simulators 
and clinical learning labs equipped 
with audiovisual control rooms to 
enable lab sessions to be recorded 
and student skills critiqued. 

With the building now in place, 
our attention will turn to fulfilling 
the more ephemeral, but more im- 
portant, elements of our new vision 
of health education and research. I 
expect that the tasks that lie ahead 
will continue to spark stimulating 


discussions around the rethinking of 


disciplinary practices. Challenging 
yet intellectually interesting work is 
still to be done in terms of develop- 
ing more interdisciplinary and inter- 
professional courses and curricula 
that include students throughout 


2012 ALUMNI RECOGNITION AWARDS 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


If you know leaders in your profession or 
your community who are graduates of the University 
of Alberta and have a history of: 


e exceptional community involvement, 


¢ outstanding professional achievements, and 


e dedicated service to the university, society, 


or the welfare of others 


nominate them for an Alumni Recognition Award from the 


University of Alberta Alumni Association. 


Nominations can be made online at www.alumni.ualberta.ca 


or contact the Office of Alumni Affairs for nomination forms. 


NOMINATION DEADLINE IS 
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the health sciences; fostering, 
enabling and supporting collabora- 
tive teaching and research projects; 
and removing barriers in the system 
that inadvertently prevent or 
cripple the pursuit of interdisciplin- 
ary work both inside and outside 
the classroom. 

In addition to changes within 
our academic community, we are 
developing strategies and avenues 
to engage with experienced clini- 
cians, health-care administrators and 
policy-makers outside the academy 
in new and diverse ways. We now 
have the capacity to create a forum 
where their thinking—and ours— 
can be challenged by new ideas. In 
future, they can bring problems to 
the academy—and the academy 
to them—and solutions can be 
developed in partnership with our 
talented professors and trainees. 

And, finally, we are now in the 
enviable and exciting position of 
becoming leaders in a global moye- 
ment towards interdisciplinary and 
inter-professional education and 
practice. How can we embrace this 
role to the greatest effect? How can 
we most productively reach out to 


Time has come to encrypt data 


Folio Staff 


niversity of Alberta faculty and staff will be using encryption 

on all mobile devices, including laptops, tablets, phones and 

memory sticks, This includes all university-owned equipment, as 
well as any non-uniyersity devices that contain university information. 

The first phase of the encryption project begins immediately 
and will focus on laptops, says Jonathan Schaeffer, vice-provost of 
information technology. 

The university is developing a plan for data encryption to comply with 
provincial requirements and align with best practices. Alberta’s Office of 
the Information and Privacy Commissioner and the Office of the Auditor 
General require all organizations to encrypt data on their mobile comput- 
ing devices if storing personal or 


sensitive information. 

Schaeffer says there is always 
the risk of lost or stolen laptops, 
mobile devices and storage drives 


46 if we are not attentive 
in meeting our 
management obligations 
and responsibilities, 
issues can arise that can 
damage the university’s 
reputation.” 


containing sensitive informa- 
tion. “If we are not attentive in 
meeting our management obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, issues 
can arise that can damage the 
university’s reputation.” 

With the help of lo- 
cal IT support staff and 
Academic Information and 
Communications Technologies (AICT), all faculties, departments and 
units must start encrypting university laptops, Schaeffer says. An encryp- 
tion standard and encryption instructions are available (see URL below). 
Personally owned and other external laptops storing university personal 
and/or sensitive information must also undergo disk encryption according 
to the standard. 

“Tt is important to acknowledge that disk encryption alone is nota 


Jonathan Schaeffer 


panacea for information privacy and security assurance. Awareness of risks, 


international partners and share 
newfound methods and expertise? 
I look forward to working with you 
on these questions and more, as we 
moye into the next stage of provid- 
ing excellence in health education 
and research at the U of A.M 


and diligently handling and managing university information, is a key 
requirement,’ says Schaeffer. 

Schaefter’s office is also working with a number of faculties, including 
the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, on data encryption appropriate to 
their specific needs. 

See the Mobile Computing Security website for the encryption stan- 
dard, instructions and other details: http://vpit-ualberta.ca/encryption. 


Striking a balance in student misconduct 


Geoff McMaster 


ometimes, you just have to shake your head. In one 

reported case of plagiarism at the U of A, a student 

was caught passing off whole paragraphs of his 
instructor's published work as his own in a course essay. 

As the gravity of offence began to sink in, the 
student confessed to the professor with dismay: “I paid 
good money for that paper.” 

Cases of academic misconduct of that magnitude 
are easy to assess, especially when there is a clear-cut 
admission of guilt. But sometimes the circumstances 
are considerably murkier, and that’s where the Office of 
Student Judiciary Affairs (OSJA) comes in. 

Staffed by two discipline officers, the OSJA hears 
academic cases forwarded by deans across campus and 
non-academic cases forwarded by University of Alberta 
Protective Services. Non-academic charges account for 
about 80 per cent of the caseload, and most of those 
are minor infractions involving drunk and disorderly 
behaviour, possession and use of drugs and vandalism. 
More serious charges, such as those involving assault, 
may involve the criminal justice system, as well. 

Only the most serious academic charges are dealt 
with by the office—those that come from a dean’s office 
with a recommendation for suspension or expulsion. 
“Very often it stops at the dean,” says OSJA director 
Deborah Eerkes. “The student gets an F in the class or a 
fail on the assignment. But if it’s serious enough to war- 
rant suspension or expulsion, then it comes to our office 
for another go-around before a final decision is made. 

“These things have a huge impact on a student's life 
and career, so we want to make sure it gets a second 
look.” All decisions by the OSJA office can be appealed 


to the University Appeal Board, which will do a full 
rehearing of the case. 


Last year, the OSJA passed down a total of 64 
discipline decisions, including 11 suspensions, seven ex- 
clusions (barring someone from a part of campus) and 
one expulsion. Those decisions all hinge on a standard 
of proof called the “balance of probabilities,” which, 
simply put, means weighing whether the infraction 


is more likely to have happened than not. If there are 


eysity LOL 


two explanations for what happened, says Eerkes, it’s 
the more likely one that rules, even if there may remain 
some doubt. 

“We always hope for more evidence than less; we 
don’t like to make a decision on that 51 per cent line. 
So there are cases where you have to make decisions 
based on the credibility of the witnesses, because that’s 
all you have.” 

There are some cases, for example, where a student 
turns in work of consistent quality all year, then sud- 
denly submits something radically superior: “Even if we 
can’t track the source, there is a possibility of still find- 
ing that person to have committed an offence against 
the code, says Eerkes. 

“We have to be careful with those, because we don’t 
want to punish a student for simply improving. But ifa 
student goes from sub-undergrad to PhD-level writing, 
with nothing in between, you might want to call them 
in and ask them to explain.” 

One student, says Eerkes, pleaded a photographic 
memory and claimed to have simply regurgitated a pas- 
sage in an essay without knowing it. “It’s very rare, but 
not outside the realm of possibility,” she says. “We had 
one student who was actually able to prove it.” 

The bulk of the OSJA’s workload falls under 
prevention. That includes designing and running the 
Academic Integrity Program, which informs people 
about what constitutes academic misconduct. Eerkes 
also chairs the Coalition for Action on High-Risk 
Drinking and is currently working on a program for the 
prevention of hazing. Last year, she helped establish the 
new restorative justice program in campus residences. 
“We're hoping this will actually create more ownership 
and community,’ she says, “so people understand that 
when they do something, it impacts everyone.” 

The Office of Student Judiciary Affairs is available 
to anyone who wants support or resources to better 
understand the code of student behaviour and how 
the adjudication process works. Consult its website for 
more information at www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/osja/. 
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Jamie Hanlon 


orget the Big Bang theory on 
the origins of the universe. 
University of Alberta physi- 
cist Greg Sivakoff is looking to find 
the secrets of the Big Burp theory. 
Using land-based observation 


stations and the RXTE satellite, 


which specializes in observing 
high-energy events, Siv akoff and 
a team of researchers were able to 
predict a black hole’s giant plasma 
belch to within a day of the event. 
The belch is actually a bipolar jet of 
plasma (ionized gas) that discharges 
particles from the centre of an ac- 
cretion disc, a structure that moves 
material toward its centre—in this 

case, the black hole. This galactic 
belch ejects particles, scattering 
them amongst stars and planets, and 
may also affect magnetic fields in 
the galaxy. 

Sivakoff says that by exploring 

le, H1743- 


322, he and his team hope to 


their sample black ho 


explain why the black hole launches 
gas jets as well as their relation to 
the accretion discs. They hope to 
clarify some of the jets’ effects on 
the formation and development of 
the galaxies in our universe. This 
particular black hole is optimal 

for study because it launches gas 


Black holes frequently discharge ionized gas at a quarter the speed of light, 
producing in one hour energy equivalent to what the sun produces in five years. 


jets about every eight months. 
Understanding this object’s diges- 
tive troubles may help answer ques- 
tions about these incidents. 

“We understand that these black 
holes are ‘burping’ this material 
out,” Sivakoff says. “We want to 
understand how it’s related to their 
meal and what they’re eating, and 
to understand what the CHece of 
this ‘burp’ are on the environment 
around them.” 


To illustrate the magnitude of 

the event, Sivakoff explains that 
the jet is travelling at one-quarter 
the speed of light, which would be 
equivalent to a half-hour trip from 
the Earth to the sun. Given the 
distance these bursts can reach, it’s a 
good thing this one is about 28,000 
light years from us. Also notewor- 
thy is the amount of energy this 
galactic case of indigestion produc- 

s. ‘In one hour, stellar-mass black 


Meet the keeper of the climbing wall 


Bev Betkowski 


eth Johnston is climbing the walls, but for him, 
that’s a good thing. 
As supervisor of the University of Alberta 
Climbing Wall, Johnston considers himself fortunate to 
be able to blend a lifelong passion for climbing with his 


everyday work. 


Seth Johnston, also known as the White Puma 


Tucked behind a grilled gate in the corner of the 
Butterdome, the U of A’s sprawling climbing wall 
serves not just university staff and students but is also a 
bedrock training facility for Edmonton’s climbing com- 
munity and for the general public. 

Johnston is “tremendously proud” of the 23-year- 
old facility, which falls under the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation. “I am gratified and humbled 
to be the steward of this facility.” 

The U of A wall, which stands 15 metres at its 
loftiest, is studded with whimsical handholds and 
footholds, in the shapes of gorillas, tongues, moons 
and even elephant trunks. Everyone who uses it loves 


it, especially Johnston. He began scaling it as a budding 


stafspot ignt 


young athlete when the wall first opened. In fact, h 
volunteered to help build ic. 

Since then, Johnston has been a multiple Canadian 
champion in sport climbing (roped climbing on 
50°-60’ walls), bouldering (power climbing with no 
rope on 15’~20’ walls) and speed climbing (racing to 
the top against opponents), earning him the moniker 
“the White Puma” in climbing circles. 

Coming from a family of climbers, Johnston started 
climbing at age 13 in the mountains around Canmore. 
“I wanted to be one of the best climbers in the world,” he 


calm, 


says. “I love the feeling I get when I’m climbing 
focused and in control of my movement. I feel elated.” 

Johnston was so devoted to the art of climbing he 
spent 10 years building an international business that 
manufactures climbing holds, now run by his wife. 
Together, the couple worked to produce a premium 
brand that’s widely recognized in the world of indoor 
climbing. He became supervisor of the U of A wall 
almost three years ago and has put his business experi- 
ence to good use. Along with handling the budget and 
staff for the cost-recoyery operation, Johnston also 
ensures that the facility reflects U of A values by serving 
the greater public good. 

Every Wednesday, U of A students are offered an af- 
ternoon of free climbing on the wall, rental equipment 
included. Students can also take two Physical Activity 
Courses (PAC) for credit that focus on wall climbing. 


Johnston says these classes fill up almost immediately. 


‘The U of A’s Steadward Centre also will be using the 
wall with some of its physiotherapy clients. 

‘The appeal of climbing is widespread, attracting ev- 
eryone from children to seniors, Johnston says. “It is a 
neat sport intellectually, because everything is a puzzle. 
It exercises the body and the mind, and it’s this success- 
ful convergence that allows you to break through to the 
next ability level,” he says. And not everyone blossoms 
in a team sport or competitive setting; climbing isa 
non-adversarial sport. “I see a lot of shared ideas when 
I watch a group of climbers working together,” he says. 

Johnston appreciates that same feeling of shared 
creativity on the job at the U of A. “There is a tremen- 
dous synergy,’ he says, “in working with the passionate 
and driven people with whom I have the good fortune 


to share my workplace.” Bt 


holes like H1743 can produce as 
much energy as the sun prodnces 
“But 


this is miniscule compared to what 


in five years,’ Sivakoff says. 
goes on at the centre of galaxies, 
where some behemoth black holes 
that are millions to billions of times 
more massive are also launching 
jets. Hopefully stellar-mass black 
holes like H1743 will act as Rosetta 
stones, helping us understand 

these behemoths that may help 


wn 


hape galaxies.” 

The black hole’s meal is pre- 
ceded by a burst of X-ray energy 
that emanates from the disc and 
lasts through the entire serving. 
This burst, while not evident to 


the naked eye, is easily captured by 
satellite RXTE. The team’s research 
found a pulsation in the X-ray 
light, as if the disc were humming 

a note. An instability in the disc 
leads to it dumping material— 

the meal—into the black hole. 
That material moves inward and 
orbits the black hole faster, which 
Sivakoff says is the likely cause of 
the increasingly higher-pitched 
tone his team could hear coming 
from the disc in the days leading up 
to the hole launching its plasma jet. 
Once the jet had ejected, the pulse 
fell silent. 

“This material is moving around 
the disc, which is causing that pe- 
riodic signal,” he says. “Something 
is likely happening in the magnetic 


Ann © 


Dawrant 


fields as it moves. That leads to 
the jet launch and seemingly 
leads to the disappearance of this 
sound's oscillation.” 


64 We want to understand... 
what the effects of 
this ‘burp’ are on the 
environment around 
[black holes}.” 


Greg Sivakoff 


Sivakoff says the way plasma jets 
are launched remains a mystery, 
so tying the oscillations with the 
launch would be a big clue toward 
understanding the phenomenon. 
“It’s beginning to look like these 
things are very closely connected,” 
he says, adding that his team’s 
recent prediction was the most 
accurate determination yet of when 
jet ejecta would be launched from a 
stellar-mass black hole. 

“Jets and discs are universal 
phenomena. We see them around 
young stars, stellar-mass black 
holes and super-massive black 
holes,” he says. “What's going to 
be important is checking to see 
whether other stellar-mass black 
holes in our galaxy undergo the 


same behaviour.” i 
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esearchers in every corner 


of the university—from 


such far-flung disciplines as 


law, visual design, industrial design, 
g 8 


physical education, recreation and 
pharmacy—are taking up the chal- 
lenge of Edmonton Clinic Health 
Academy to help shape the health 


and well-being of people every- 


where in the coming decades. In just 


a few examples: 
e Industrial designers are creating 
new digital models with com- 


puters and sculpting lifelike 3D 


prosthetics for patients. Medical 


practitioners work with sculptors 


to build an almost-lifelike pros- 
thetic ear, for example, that can 
be implanted to simulate bones, 


cartilage and flesh. The university 


is becoming a leader in this area. 


Collaboration with surgeons is 


leading to new advances that can 


reduce the number of surgeries 


Who Calls ECHA Home? 


Medicine & Dentistry 

¢ Department of Dentistry 

¢ Department of Pediatrics 

© Community Engagement 

* Continuous Professional Learning 
Medical Laboratory Science 


Nursing 
School of Public Health 


Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 
Sciences 


Rehabilitation Medicine 
© Rehab Robotics Lab 


Agricultural, Life and 

Environmental Sciences 

e Nutrition 

Health Sciences Council 

e Health Sciences Education and 
Research Commons (HSERC) 

e Interdisciplinary Health Research 
Academy (IHRA) 


12 student associations and groups 


necessary for facial reconstruc- 
tion, potentially saving time and 
money and greatly enhancing pa- 
tient experiences and outcomes. 
Legal scholars are looking at 
some of the important legal and 
societal implications of the fast- 
growing, complex and conten- 
tious phenomenon of stem cell 
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tourism. While there is much 
excitement surrounding the po- 
tential of stem cell research—in- 
cluding treatments for conditions 
like Alzheimer’s, cancer, diabetes 
and brain-stem injuries—this 
research is still largely in its in- 
fancy, and there is insufficient ev- 
idence as yet regarding safety and 
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efficacy. Nonetheless, patients 
and parents all around the world 
travel widely to pursue unproven 
stem cell treatments unavailable 
at home. When patients elect to 
pursue these treatments, a whole 
range of concerns arises, includ- 
ing issues of public policy. 

U of A researchers in physiology, 
rehab medicine and kinesiology 
are engaged in exciting and novel 


inquiries at the intersection of 


exercise and medicine. For a host 
of chronic problems such as obe- 
sity, cardiac disease, depression 
and disability, exercise is a critical 
driver in enhancing quality of 
life, elevating mood and social in- 
teraction, controlling symptoms 
and—in some cases—reversing 
the effects of certain condi- 
tions. These researchers are using 
evidence-based approaches to 


investigate what type and amount 


from across university 


of exercise is most beneficial for 
various conditions. 

The U of A’s groundbreaking 
Arts and Humanities in Health 
and Medicine program, one of 
the most comprehensive of its 
kind in Canada, recognizes that 
increasing specialization and 
the overwhelming patient loads 
MOst practitioners are manag- 
ing day-to-day put medicine at 


risk of becoming depersonal- 
£ 


Alberta Premier Alison Redford and U of President Indira Samerasekera arrive at 
the official opening of the Edmonton Clinic Health Academy Jan. 18. 


ized. Medical humanities is a 
groundbreaking and relatively 
new interdisciplinary field com- 
bining humanities (literature, 
philosophy, ethics, history and 
religion), social science (an- 
thropology, cultural studies, 
psychology and sociology) and 
the arts (literature, theatre, film 
and visual arts), as they apply to 
the field of medical education 


and practice Wi. 
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¢ has demountable walls throughout 90 per cent of the top three floors for 
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Facing some hard truths about health and fitness fads 


Geoff McMaster 
im Caulfield was accus- 
tomed to regular exercise, 
six days a week since the age 
of 12. He naturally assumed he was 
in great shape, with low body fat 
and pretty solid muscle. 


Tim Caulfield “walked the walk” in doing 
research for The Cure for Everything. 


“Wrong, wrong, wrong,” 
confesses the U of A profes- 
sor of health law. In the course 
of writing his latest book on 
health fads—called The Cure for 
Everything: Untangling the Twisted 
Messages about Health, Fitness and 
Happiness—Caulfield discovered 
that much of his training was miss- 
ing the mark, he was eating too 
much and he had way too much fat 
on his body. 

It’s sobering news for those of 
us who manage to fit moderate 
exercise into our lives but aren't 
fitness fanatics. It turns out, accord- 
ing to Caulfield’s research, that it 


takes way more work and far fewer 
calories than we might think to get 
into decent shape. 

Caulfield should know. In 
addition to filtering through the 
deafening noise of information on 
health that bombards us in popular 
culture and media and assessing 
solid research on various alleged 
health remedies, he used himself 
as guinea pig for much of what he 
writes about. 

“T tried to live every chapter,” 
he says. He went to L.A. to suf- 
fer through the gruelling fitness 
regimen of a renowned Hollywood 
trainer, went on a diet designed 
with the help of his Fitness 
Advisory Committee (FAT), had 
his DNA sequenced and took all 
kinds of remedies—homeopathic 
and pharmaceutical. 

“Underneath all of that, though, 
is good research,” says Caulfield. “I 
interviewed people from all over 
the world and tried to reveal the 
truth. And not just the truth but 
the forces that twist the truth. Why 
are we told so many strange things 
about our health? Why do we hear 
that bacon is good for you one day 
and then the next that it’s pure 
poison? What are the social forces 
and commercial pressures? 

“There are also those twisting 
influences that reside within all 
of us, stemming from desire and a 
preconceived notion of what we 
look like and what we want to look 
like. I explore all of those things 
and try to come up with some really 


simple recommendations, because 
when you strip it all away, it’s pretty 
simple, and stuff we've known for a 
really long time.” 


66 Our society is so 
obsessed with the 
esthetic and working 
out for the purpose of 
looking good, and that’s 
the wrong message.” 


Tim Caulfield 


Not surprisingly, Caulfield found 
the vast majority of health and 
fitness fads are a waste of time and 
money. The simple truth, he says, is 
that the best thing you can do for 
your health is exercise—the more the 
better. To be truly fit, however, you 
have to regularly work yourself into a 
state so breathless you can’t talk. 

“Forget the long, slow runs,” 
he says. Ten minutes of interval 
training (short spurts of going hard) 
is as good as an hour of moderate 
exercise, according to one study. 

Why do we believe moderate 
exercise is all you need? Partly be- 
cause that’s what companies that sell 


fitness products want you to believe, | 


says Caulfield. 

“There’s also a public health 
concern. It’s hard to tell people 
you haye to work hard, because 
people will say, ‘If I have to work 


Student finds better way to collect grizzly DNA 


Bev Betkowski 


eeking piles of goo and clumps of hair sound like 
a bathroom nightmare, but University of Alberta 
aster’s student Sarah Rovang is mixing both 
into a research project to help Alberta's grizzly bears. 
Using bait piles of rancid beef blood mixed with 
canola oil, logs and moss, Rovang has been luring grizzly 
bears into barbed-wire corrals in the Rocky Mountain 
foothills in the Hinton area to snag hair samples that 
can be analyzed for DNA. All in all, it’s nose-wrinkling 
work but very worthwhile, Rovang says. “We got used to 
it, though it was entertaining when we told other people 


what we were doing.” 


This fixed method of gathering DNA samples is 
not only less invasive than capturing and collaring the 
lumbering animals, but Rovang, a graduate student in 
the Department of Renewable Resources, is researching 
whether it is also a less costly monitoring method for 
conservation groups and government. 


£6 We get an idea of which bears are on 
the landscape and where they are, 
so we can create a database of the 
population and monitor trends with time 
and responses to conservation actions.” 


“Tt is important to find more cost-effective ways for 
long-term monitoring, and a network of fixed sample 
plots could be one way to do that,’ Rovang says. 

Listed by the province in 2010 as a threatened spe- 


of 2011, 664 tufts of bear hair were gathered from 


reveal popula- 
tion trends. 
“We get an 
idea of which 
bears are on the 
landscape and 
where they are, 
so We can create 
a database of 
the population 
and monitor 
trends with time 
and responses 
to conserva- 
tion actions, 
says Rovang, 
whose work is 
based out of the 
U of A’s Applied 
Conseryation 


Ecology Lab. 


60 different snag sites for lab analysis. 

The DNA harvested from both the coarse guard hair 
and soft undercoat of the grizzlies will provide clues 
as to gender, identify individual bears and ultimately 


Sarah Rovang removes grizzly hair 
from a barbed wire enclosure. 


Rovang's work is funded by grants from the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council, the 


Alberta Conservation Association and by the Foothills 


Sarah Rovang Research Institute. 


She is also field-testing other hands-off methods of 
DNA sampling—swabbing bear scat to collect cells 
and gathering hair from rub trees to supplement the 
specimens collected from the wire corrals. 

Rovang, who grew up in Edson, earned an un- 


cies, grizzlies are thought to number fewer than 700 in 

Alberta. Royang’s research will help determine whether 
the number of bears in the province is rising, dropping 

or staying constant. 

The one-strand wire corrals in her project are spread 
over 1,500 square kilometres in the Hinton, Cadomin 
and Robb areas, on the fringes of Jasper National Park. 
Over four months of fieldwork beginning in the spring 


dergraduate degree in conservation biology from the 
U of A. Being raised in the shadow of the Rockies, she 
has a natural love of wildlife and hopes her research will 
result in more data-rich conservation efforts for the 
grizzly population. 

“When you have a species that is listed as threat- 
ened, you want to begin monitoring as quickly as pos- 
sible, before it is too late.” IN 


| Geoff McMaster 


hard to stay fit, I’m not going 

to do anything.” The Canadian 
Participaction campaign is a case in 
point, he says. “It’s all about getting 
people moving,” if not much else. 

If he had to pick the two 
most important health messages, 
Caulfield says the first and fairly 
obvious, would be to stop smoking. 
The second: work out hard, placing 
as much emphasis on resistance 
training as aerobic activity, espe- 
cially as you age. 

“You get so many health benefits 
from working out, even if you 
don’t get a physiological change. 
Our society is so obsessed with the 
esthetic and working out for the 


purpose of looking good, and that’s 
the wrong message.” 

Don’t think of working out as 
the road to losing weight. Appetite 
increases, and it’s very difficult 
to work out enough to cause a 
significant calorie deficit, says 
Caulfield. There’s no getting around 
it: the only way to lose weight is to 
eat less. 

“The road to good health is sim- 
pler than we are often led to believe. 
In some ways, this is liberating.... 

It is not necessarily an easy path 
to follow, but if you can parse the 
twisted messages that bombard 
us daily, you'll find that the way is 
surprisingly direct.” Wi 


Wharton returns to the 
‘Perilous Realm’ 


t has been a long wait for the release of the second novel in Thomas 


Wharton’s fantasy trilogy for young readers. But the University of 


Alberta professor of creative 
writing says he hopes the four-year 


| interval has made for a better book. 


“Tm pretty happy with it,” says 
Wharton of The Fathomless Fire, 
the sequel to his 2008 The Shadow 
of Malabron. “Because of the time 
I spent on it, the story took some 
interesting, surprising directions— 
I think it’s a pretty exciting book.” 

In the first novel in the 
series, Wharton’s boy hero, Will 
Lightfoot, starts his journey in our 
world and ends up in the Perilous 
Realm, a world where stories come 
from. “He meets various characters 


Thomas Wharton 


| who seem to come from familiar stories,’ says Wharton. “There’s a wolf, for 


instance, whose own backstory is like Little Red Riding Hood. 


“T’ve always been interested in story itself—what it is, how it works 


People love these traditional stories 
and loye to see them replayed and 
played with.” 

In The Fathomless Fire, Will 
returns home but can’t stop think- 
ing about the characters he met in 
the Perilous Realm. One day, he 
receives a message from the realm 
that one of his friends may be in 


danger, so he returns, and complica- 


| tions ensue. 


When Wharton decided to write 
fantasy for young adults, it seemed 


like a departure from his usual fare. 


| and why we love stories and live by them. So it’s an exploration of that... 


GC i've always been inter- 
ested in story itself— 
what it is, how it works 
and why we love stories 
and live by them. So it’s 
an exploration of that.” 


Thomas Wharton 


| But as he points out, all of his previous works—Icefields (1995), which 
| won the Commonwealth Writers’ Prize for best first book; Salamandar, 


shortlisted for the Governor General’s Literary Award; and Logogryph, a 


| short-story collection shortlisted for the 2006 IMPAC-Dublin Prize—all 


contain elements of the fantastic. “They just seem now to be getting fur- 


ther and further away from what we call the real world.” 


Wharton started writing for a younger audience when his own three 


kids began taking an interest in his writing. He didn’t feel they'd appreci- 


ate his adult novels, so he came up with something that catered more to 


their tastes. 


Now he says he has no problem calling himself a fantasy writer. He 


recalls resisting the label when U of A English professor Doug Barber 


once called Salamandar, concerning an 18th-century quest for the infinite 


book, a fantasy novel. “I said, “No, no, it’s not!’ But actually, yes, it is. 


That seems to be the territory I like to work in. I just love to make up my 


own worlds.” 


It hasn't been easy remaking himself in the book industry. “The kids 
who I heard from really liked The Shadow of Malabron, but critics and 
reviewers were quiet. It was like I started all over again as a writer. I was 
known for writing these adult books of a particular kind, and now I'd gone 
into a new genre. It was like people were saying, “Who is this guy?” 

The third book in the Perilous Realm is now also completed, says 
Wharton. It’s undergoing a few edits before its release, hopefully within a 
year. He adds he’s also entertaining a few other ideas for both young and 
adult fiction. 
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Celebrating the contributions of outstanding statt 


Folio Staff 


t the recent Celebration of Service Award ceremony, two members of Facilities and Operations received 


recognition awards— George Thomlison, Manager, grounds, Human Resources and Procurement, and 


Chris Fukushima, residence area co-ordinator for Lister Hall. 


A man of the people 


Those who work with George Thomlison, winner of this 
year's Academic Professional Officer Recognition Award, 
know he brings the best of himself to his work and, in doing 
so, brings out the best in those he is in contact with. His con- 
victions, values and beliefs regularly align with the portfolio’s 
shared vision for the university; he believes passionately in this 
institution and what it can accomplish. 

Although not one to bask in the limelight, George is a true 
ambassador for the university and a valued team player who 
participates with vigour while listening to other points of view. 

His dedication contributes to a positive culture for his 
co-workers and colleagues, and his outside-the-box thinking 
ensures Facilities and Operations, and the university, con- 
tinue to be leaders in innovative solutions as George and his 
team continue the search for products and equipment that, 


in his words, “save time, make staff more efficient and provide 


better service.” 


Chris Fukushima 


George T 


Building relatio 


for his co-workers and 
students and brings the 
best of himself to work 
each day—rain, shine 
or snow. 

He takes the time 
to build respectful, 
collegial and trusting 
working relation- 
ships with those he 
interacts with, and his 
thoughtful perspective 
helps projects develop 


homlison 


nships 


Chris Fukushima, winner of the 2011 Support Staff 
Recognition Award, regularly contributes to a positive culture 


66) really enjoy the 
interaction with students 
and being able to provide 
them with a positive 
experience during their 
time on campus.” 


Chris Fukushima 


and succeed. He is also committed to student learning and 


development and to cont 


ributing to the profession as a whole 


through involvement in associations. 


Says Fukushima, “I really enjoy the interaction with students and being able to provide them with a positive 


experience during their time on campus.” 


Like Thomlison, Fukushima is a strong ambassador for the university. He exemplifies and promotes the values 


of this institution while being a friendly face to students and staff. Mt 


f 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


RIVERVIEW TOWERS. Absolutely everything 
renovated in turnkey furnished 1 bedroom, 
1 bathroom condo. Top of the line renova- 
tion with executive style. $2,300/month 
Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon 


LIVE IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Executive, 2 bedroom plus den, over 1,400 
sq. ft. condo. Beautifully designed with top 
of the line style. $2,400/month. Call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or 
email jennfra@interbaun.com, Gordon W.R 
King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp 


EXCLUSIVE RIO TERRACE. Executive, fully 
furnished, 3 + 1 bedrooms, 1.5 baths. Fully 
developed basement. Double detached 
garage. Close to everything. $1,995/month 
plus utilities. Available February ‘st. Call 
Terri-Lynn 780-439-9818. More information 
at www.professionalgroup.ca. 


@ 
OPE: 


W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


NEWLY RENOVATED DOWNTOWN CONDO. 
In an award winning building. 1,300 sq. ft., 
2 bedrooms plus large den, minutes away 
from Enterprise Square and the main U of A 
campus, Winspear Centre, Art Gallery of 
Alberta and river valley. Modern design, 
hardwood floor, premium tiles in the kitchen 
and 2 bathrooms. Air conditioned, south- 
west exposure with closed-in balcony. Extra 
storage locker room and 2 underground 
parking stalls. Large relaxation private area 
with outdoor pool, indoor pool, whirlpool, 
Sauna, newly renovated exercise room, tennis 
court and a bicycle storage shed. Beautiful 
social area and a guest suite. Available 
March 1st. $2,100/month. Call Miki 
780-405-5571. 


WINDSOR PARK. 8727 — 117 Street, just 
steps away from U of A campus and LRT. 
Beautifully renovated 1,349 sq. ft. home. 3 
bedrooms, expansive living and dining rooms, 
brand new kitchen. Hardwood flooring 
throughout, tiling in kitchen, entrance and 


Www.ua 
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bathroom. $1,900/month. Please call 780- 
984-5867 or email jsavaryn@ualberta.ca. 


U OF A/ WHYTE AVENUE. 10417 — 85 Ave. 


Furnished 2 bedroom house with updated 
amenities and renovated bathroom. $2,200/ 
month. Contact Darren Singh 780-989-2963 
or cell: 780-710-7299. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS. Handy to campus. 

5 bedrooms, fireplace, atrium, detached 
double garage. Large lot, south facing back 
yard, lots of sun! For more information email 
gvhouseforsale@yajhoo.ca. 


SERVICES 


DRINK ENERGY DRINKS, GET PAID! 
Email for more information business@ 
cyberconnections.ca. 
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Call for Consultation 


By the Dean Review Committee, 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 


Dr. Martin Ferguson-Pell’s current term as Dean, Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine will end on June 30, 2012, and he has 
indicated he will seek a second term in office. In accordance with 
University regulations, a Review Committee has been established. 


At this point, the Review Committee is calling for opinion on the state 
of the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine under the leadership of the 
current Dean. All input must in writing and signed or sent by e-mail; 
however, members of the community may ask the Provost to have 
their input circulated to the committee without attribution. Individuals 
are urged to contact members of the Committee, or write to me as 
Chair, to express their views on priorities of the Faculty, current 
issues, and the future direction of the Faculty. All feedback may be 
shared with the Review Committee. In order to facilitate the 
Committee's work, please submit your comments by Friday, 
February 17, 2012. 


Specifically, the Committee is interested in the following: 


1) Leadership — ability to provide a vision and direction for the 
Faculty and achieve its strategic goals; 


2) Management - fairness, balance and effectiveness in decision- 
making affecting the direction of the Faculty and effectiveness in 
setting priorities and dealing with issues; 


3) Personnel Management — issues dealing with the recruitment 
and retention of staff, as well as the administration of all personnel 
within the Faculty; 


4) Contributions — the contributions of the Dean within the Faculty, 
the University, the Community (including alumni), and professional 
fields; 


5) Development — the success of the Faculty in achieving its goals 
with resources available and the effectiveness of the Dean in seeking 
outside funding through fund development and advancement 
activities; 

6) Communications — the effectiveness of both internal and external 
communications; 


7) Other matters. 


In addition, a ‘Public Forum’ will be held on Tuesday, February 7, 
2012, from 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. in Room 1-190 Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy (ECHA). At the Forum, the Dean will discuss his 
vision of the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine for the next five years. 
Dean Ferguson-Pell’s review is based on the position description in 
effect at the time of his appointment. 


Your views are important to us and we are grateful for your 
assistance. Please forward your comments to the address below or to 
any member of the Dean Review Committee (contact information 
below). 


Carl G. Amrhein 

Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Dean Review Committee 

2-10 University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 

E-Mail: provost@ualberta.ca 


DEAN REVIEW COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP: 


Carrie Gotzke 
carrie.gotzkeQ@ualberta.ca 


Renée Elio 
renee.elio@ualberta.ca 


Tamie Heisler-Schafer 
tamie.heisler-schafer@ualberta.ca 


Mazi Shirvani 
mshirvani@ualberta.ca 


Dianne Millette 
dmillette@physiotherapyalberta.ca 


Karen Pollock 
karen.pollock@ualberta.ca 


Cary Brown 
cary.brown@ualberta.ca 


Anne Assaly 
registrar@acslpa.ab.ca 


Sharon Warren 
sharon.warren@ualberta.ca 


Linda Phillips 
linda. phillips@ualberta.ca 


Greg Kawchuk 
greg.kawchuk@ualberta.ca 


Laura Budzak 
laura, budzak@albertahealthservices.ca 
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Human rights defender advocated for North Americans of Japanese descent 


Jamie Hanlon 
ordon Hirabayashi, a for- 
mer University of Alberta 
sociology chair and profes- 
sor—and a protector of human 
rights for Canadians and Americans 
of Japanese descent—died Jan. 2 at 
the age of 93. 

Born on April 23, 1918, in 
Seattle, Washington, to Japanese im- 
migrants, Hirabayashi was attend- 
ing the University of Washington at 
the start of the Second World War. 
Shortly after Japanese forces at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor in 1941, then- 
president Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed an executive order affecting 
people of Japanese ancestry. The or- 
der included such measures as cur- 
fews and internment. Hirabayashi 
considered the executive order 
unconstitutional and he peaceably 
defied the order to relocate to an 
internment camp. In 1943, United 
States Supreme Court heard his case 
and he was ordered to serve three 
months in jail. 

Hirabayashi was later sentenced 
to more time in prison for reject- 
ing induction into the military on 
the grounds that it required him to 


take an oath renouncing Emperor 


department was arguably one of 


Hirohito, a requirement that he said the top three sociology programs in 


was racially discriminatory. 

Following the war, Hirabayashi 
completed his master’s and doc- 
toral degrees in sociology at the 
University of Washington. Unable 
to find work in the United States 
due to his wartime convictions, he 
taught at the American University 
of Beirut and the American 
University in Cairo before being 
hired at the University of Alberta in 
1959 as a member of the fledgling 
sociology department. He served 
as head of the department from 
1963 to 1969 and was appointed 
its first chair in 1969 (to 1970). He 
remained with the department until 
his retirement in 1983, but was 
still active as an emeritus into the 
early 1990s. 

“He was connected with the 
university for over 30 years,’ says 
Harvey Krahn, professor and chair 
(on leave) in the department of soci- 
ology. Krahn, who started his tenure 
with the university as Hirabayashi 
was nearing retirement, remembers 
him as being a skilled administrator. 
Under his tenure, the Population 
Research Lab was created and the 


the country. 


66 He really shaped the 
[sociology] department 
in the ways he hired 
but also with his strong 
emphasis on research.” 


Harvey Krahn 


“Gordon left his imprint on the 
department in terms of bringing in 
some top scholars in various areas 
of study,” he says. “He really shaped 
the department in the ways he hired 
but also with his strong emphasis 
on research.” 

Social justice was a strong 
element in Hirabayashi’s life 
and shaped his areas of interest, 
including research on Russian 
Doukhobours and Jordanians in 
British Columbia and political 
awareness in Egyptian villages. Yet 
he never lost sight of seeking redress 
for the wartime wrongs committed 
against Americans and Canadians 


of Japanese descent. 


Remembered as an icon of 
human rights in both Canada and 
the United States, Hirabayashi was 
active in the National Association 
of Japanese Canadians, which won a 
formal apology from the Canadian 
government for its internment of 
Japanese Canadians during the war. 

In a landmark case, his own 
conviction for failing to com- 
ply with internment orders was 
overturned at the United States 
Court of Appeals in 1987. “I never 
look at my case as just my own, or 
just as a Japanese-American case. It 
is an American case, with prin- 
ciples that affect the fundamental 
human rights of all Americans,” 
Hirabayashi said in The Courage 
of Their Convictions by American 
author and political scientist 
Peter Irons. 

Hirabayashi’s life and his story 
have been remembered in the play 
Dawn’ Light: The Journey of Gordon 
Hirabayashi and in Rage (later 
renamed Believer), a multi-disci- 
plinary dance performance piece 
created by his son, Jay. 

Krahn remembers speaking with 
Hirabayashi in the mid-1980s, the 
latter asking him about his research 


Gordon Hirabayashi 


and taking an interest in his new 
career. In retrospect, Krahn real- 
izes that Hirabayashi would have 
been busy at the time preparing 
and tabling the case for his appeal. 
It is this engagement and keen 
interest in others for which he will 
be remembered. 

“He was working on something 
momentous and yet he was asking 
me about my research, so I think 
that’s telling,” said Krahn. “This 
was really a remarkable person I got 
to know. fi 
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UNTIL FEB. 25 


Harry Potter's World: Renaissance 
Science, Magic and Medicine. Please 
join us for this exhibit that explores the 
links between J.K.Rowling’s popular Harry 
Potter book series and the history of sci- 
ence and medicine at the John W. Scott 
Health Sciences Library. 


UNTIL FEB. 28 


I'm No Superman: The Comic Collection 
of Gilbert Bouchard. This exhibition in 
the Rutherford South lobby features the 
extensive comic book collection of local 
arts writer Gilbert Bouchard. The exhibit 
pays tribute to the life of Mr. Bouchard 
and his contributions to Edmonton's arts 
and culture scene and draws attention to 
what has become an important literary 
and artistic medium: the comic book. 


UNTIL MARCH 20 


Ally Sloper and C.H. Chapman. 
Alexander “Ally” Sloper is the madcap 
fictional character who appeared in 
British serialized comics between 1867 
and 1916. This exhibit, on display in the 
Bruce Peel Special Collections Library, 
highlights a sampling of Sloper’s most 
memorable antics from Ally Sloper’s Half 
Holiday, further enriched with a biography 
of Charles Henry Chapman and original 
pen-and-ink drawings on loan from 
Chapman's descendants. 


JAN. 24 


Open House. Are you a currently 
registered graduate student at the 
University of Alberta? Interested in mak- 
ing a difference through collaborative, 
community-based research and evaluation 
(CBRE)? The Faculty of Extension and the 
Community-University Partnership for the 
Study of Children, Youth, and Families 
(CUP) invites you to an open house from 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. at 1-16 Triffo Hall (think 
GSA offices) for fine refreshments and 

a baritone barista (go ahead, ask him 

to sing) preparing handcrafted lattes, 
espresso, and mochaccinos. For more info, 


see: http://www.cup.ualberta.ca/cbre/ 
cbre-certificate-program. 

KIAS Masterclass: Session 3 Field 
Research 101, led by Dr. Natalie 
Kononenko, 12 p.m. to 1 p.m., Tory B-109. 
All registrants will receive awesome infor- 
mation and a free lunch! Make sure you 
are on the list, or the wait list! 


Reconciliation Means Not Saying Sorry 
Twice, with Cindy Blackstock. Education 
South, Room 176, 12-2 p.m., presented 
by the Aboriginal Student Council & 
APIRG. A member of the Gitksan Nation, 
Blackstock has worked in the field of 
child and family services for over 20 
years. An author of over 50 publications, 
her key interests include exploring, and 
addressing, the causes of disadvantage 
for Aboriginal children and families by 
promoting equitable and culturally based 
interventions. First Nations children 
receive inequitable government funded 
services in education, health and child 
welfare. You will be invited to review the 
evidence and take action to make a differ- 
ence for this generation! 

Augustana Alumni Social, Calgary. 
Meet Augustana’s new Dean, Dr. Allen 
Berger, 7:30 p.m —9 p.m. Join Allen, Dr. 
Glynnis Hood and Augustana Alumni in 
casual conversation at Parker House Grill 
& Wine Bar, downtown Calgary. For more 
information and to register please contact 
Trina Harrison at trina.harrison@ualberta. 
ca or 780-679-0-1105. Register today as 
seating is limited. http://www.augustana. 
ualberta.ca/alumni/ 


JAN. 25 


TED Talks @ Lunch. The U of A Alumni 
Association and StartUp Edmonton bring 
the inspirational TED talks to downtown 
Edmonton. Bring your lunch and be 
inspired by some of the world's most 
fascinating thinkers and doers as they 
present the talk of their lives in 18 min- 
utes. Watch a selected TED Talk video 
presentation (selection is kept secret) then 
join the group in a discussion about the 


presentation. What better way to feed 
your mind over the lunch hour? Room 
2-926, Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper 
Ave., noon — 1 p.m. 

Safe Drinking Water—What Should We 
Fear? Water is essential to human health, 
but when is it safe to drink? As with many 
environmental issues, conflicting informa- 
tion abounds, and sometimes it's the 
scientists doing the misinforming. What's 
worse, proliferation of bad information 
can undermine our efforts to ensure safe, 
clean drinking water for all. Dr. Steve E. 
Hrudey, professor emeritus in the Faculty 
of Medicine and Dentistry and chair 

of the 2010 Royal Society of Canada’s 
Expert Panel on Environmental and Health 
Impacts of Oil Sands, answers your ques- 
tions on what we should and should not 
fear when it comes to the water we drink. 
Sponsored by the University of Alberta's 
Environmental Research and Studies 
Centre and the TELUS World of Science 
as part of the Toxic Bodies Lecture Series 
on the science of environmental health. 
TELUS World of Science, 7 — 8 p.m. 


JAN. 26 


Digital Labour (or not) in Library and 
Information Studies Education. A 
first-stage content analysis of the degree 
to which the concept of ‘digital labour’ 
appears in current library and informa- 
tion studies (LIS) education language 
indicates that LIS education language 
appears to treat digital labour reductively; 
it fails to account for the labour condi- 
tions that frame the work. Several trends 
emerge suggesting that a potential, 

yet unborn, paradigm in LIS education 
negates the basic notion of digital labour 
movement. Recommendations include 
research into the potential value of 
teaching and learning about the theory 
and practice of digital labour, a more 
sufficient and sophisticated approach 

to digital labour within LIS education in 
foundations courses, and a proposed set 
of possible advanced topics for teaching 
and learning in LIS education. This public 


talk, 12 - 1 p.m., 164 Education South, 
relates the particular findings of Toni and 
her co-author Anthony Worman, now 
documented in a forthcoming publication 
titled “Digital labour shortage: A new 
divide in library and information studies 
education?” (Information, Society and 
Justice, Volume 4 No, 2, December 2011: 
pp 71-81. ISSN 1756-1078). 


Ethics and Public Emergencies. Health 
care practitioners and policymakers face 
three core sets of ethical dilemmas in 
responding to epidemics and other public 
health emergencies. These may be charac- 
terized as the 3 R’s: Rationing, Restrictions 
and Responsibilities. This presentation by 
Dr. Matthew Wynia, Director, Institute for 
Ethics, American Medical Association, will 
explore each of these sets of issues with 
reference to recent public health events — 
from the attacks on the US of September 
11, 2001, to the global SARS epidemic, 
and traumatic hurricanes affecting the 

US Gulf Coast — offering opportunities to 
consider how communities can be better 
prepared to handle these challenging ethi- 
cal issues in future events. Room 201 Law 
Centre, 12 — 1 p.m. 

Articles, Prepositions and Cupcakes. 
The Centre for Writers invites you to 
weekly free workshops on the English 
language and free food at 1-23 Assiniboia 
Hall, 1 - 2 p.m. 


JAN. 28 


UAlberta Harry Potter Day: Science, 
Magic and Medicine. Children ages 
7-12 years old are invited to attend the 
University of Alberta's Hogwarts intro- 
ductory course. Participate in a series of 
fun-filled Harry Potter-themed science 
experiments and other hands-on activities. 
Activities include the study of potions, 
care of magical creatures, muggle stud- 
ies, owlery, defense against the dark arts, 
and so much more! Adults are invited to 
take in the National Library of Medicine's 
“Harry Potter's World: Renaissance 
Science, Magic and Medicine” visiting 


exhibit that explores the world of the 
historical roots of “Harry Potter," a 
modern literary sensation. All children 
must be accompanied by an adult. Takes 
place at the Katz Group Rexall Centre 
for Pharmacy and Health Research This 
event is free but advance registration is 
required. Please register online at http:// 
harrypotterday-ualberta.eventbrite.com/ 


Music at Convocation Hall presents 
Josephy Lambert Massart and his Time. 
Belgian violinist Joseph Lambert Massart 
(1811-1892) was a pupil of Rodolphe 
Kreutzer, the famed French violinist and 
founding father of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Massart was appointed to the faculty 

of the Paris Conservatoire in 1843, and 
trained many of the most successful violin- 
ists of the age, from Henryk Wieniawski to 
Fritz Kreisler. This concert, with Guillaume 
Tardifon violin and Roger Admiral on piano 
will offer a rare musical panorama of the 
so-called ‘Franco-Belgian school of violin 
playing.’ Tickets available at the door on 
the evening of the performance only: $20 
Adults, $15 Seniors, $10 Students, $60 
Season Flex Pass. Convocation Hall, Old 
Arts Building, 8-10 p.m. 


JAN. 29 


Music at Winspear presents Trial by 
Fire. University Symphony Orchestra 
featuring works by Stravinsky & 
Schumann, 3-5 p.m. A unique chance to 
explore the unbelievably suspenseful and 
glowing imagination of Stravinsky and 
sometimes lugubrious but ultimately joy- 
ous world of Robert Schumann. Featuring 
Stravinsky's Firebird Suite and Schumann's 
Symphony No. 2 in C. Also featuring 

the winner of the University of Alberta 
Concerto Competition (to be announced). 
Tickets are $20 Adults, $15 Seniors, $10 
Students, $60 Season Flex Pass, available 
in advance through the Department of 
Music (3-82 Fine Arts Building, U of A 
Campus, 780.492.0601, music@ualberta. 
ca) or at the door on the evening of the 
performance. 
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The Edmonton Clinic Health Academy, which officially opened on Jan. 18, is poised 
to revolutionize health research and education by bringing together teams of faculty, 
students and clinicians from varying disciplines and professional cultures, with a 
view to improving the health and wellness of all Albertans. 
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New dilution 
refrigerator 
will heat up 
electrical 
research 


Brian Murphy 


hysicist John Davis is count- 
P ing the days until he takes 

delivery of equipment that 
will give the University of Alberta 
the distinction of having the cold- 


est laboratory in Canada. 


66 The holy grail of 
superconductivity is 
to find a material that 
eliminates resistance at 
room temperature.” 


John Davis 


Davis's U of A research focuses 
on low-temperature physics, and 
the refrigeration unit he’s expect- 
ing in March can get just about as 
low as you can go on this planet: 
2 Gs 

“That kind of temperature 
gives us access to superconduc- 
tivity research, which is the 
transmission of electric current 
with absolutely no resistance,” 
Davis says. 

The fact that electrical flow is 
improved by lower temperatures 
has been known and studied since 
the early 1900s. Many Canadians 
have noticed that during deep 
cold snaps, their indoor lights 
may suddenly shine more brightly. 
The reason, physicists say, is that 
the chill dramatically reduces the 
electrical resistance in the power 
lines outside their homes. 

Davis says superconductivity 
results in the complete elimina- 
tion of resistance, which requires 
extremely low temperatures. “The 
dilution refrigerator on order from 
England is about 10 feet long and, 
towards the bottom, has a small 
compartment in which we'll place 
new materials we want to test,” 
Davis says. 


Festival of Teaching 
The sound of business 


Page 4 


got start in a dumpster 


P : Ass 


Enterprise Square. 


Cool Stuff: The University of Alberta Museums Do Winter, which offers a glimpse into the U of A’s many cold-inspired collections, runs until March 31 at 


One man’s garbage 
New exhibit of Canada’s birth 


Page 6 
The house that 


Howie renovated 


Storied Pandas hockey program 
to host its first nationals 
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$1.3 million for U of A trial of gene therapy for eye disease 


Raquel Maurier 


medical research team at the University 
of Alberta has received $1.3 million 
to conduct a clinical trial of a gene 


therapy treatment for a rare eye disease that 
leaves men blind by their 30s. 


66 People have been waiting their 
whole lives for news like this— 
that a possible treatment to stop 
vision loss and restore vision could 
be a reality.” 


lan MacDonald 


Researchers hope the gene therapy will halt 
vision loss and possibly restore some vision for 
people living with the disease 

“People with choroideremia have been 
waiting their whole lives for news like this— 
that a possible treatment to stop vision loss 


Continued on page 3 | and restore vision could be a reality,’ says Ian 
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MacDonald, chair of the U of A’s Department 
of Ophthalmology and an associate professor in 
the Department of Medical Genetics. 

MacDonald says the trial wouldn't be 
possible without the five years of funding, 
which was announced March 2, that’s be- 
ing donated jointly by the Foundation for 
Fighting Blindness, the Choroideremia 
Research Foundation Canada and the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research. 

The clinical trial will be the first in Canada 
to look at gene therapy for a retinal degenera- 
tive disease, says Sharon Colle, president and 
CEO of the FFB. 

MacDonald, one of only a few choroider- 
emia experts in the world, sees patients from 
all over the world. His team’s expertise made 
Edmonton a natural site to host the trial. 

Choroideremia is caused by an inherited 
gene mutation that affects the retina, causing 
the slow breakdown of vision cells. It affects 
males almost exclusively because the defect is 
found on the X chromosome, although women 
who carry one of the mutations have a 50 per 
cent risk of having an affected son, according to 
the Foundation for Fighting Blindness. 
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One of the first symptoms of choroideremia is 
night blindness. This is followed by a gradual loss 
of peripheral vision that will eventually result in 
complete blindness. It’s estimated that one out of 
every 50,000 Canadian males is affected. 

Participants in the clinical trial, expected 
to start in late 2012, will undergo a surgical 
procedure in which a healthy gene is inserted 
underneath the retina, triggering the produc- 
tion of a protein that people with choroideremia 
don't have. 

The first clinical trial of the same gene therapy 
started late last year in the U.K. Edmonton retinal 
surgeon and research team member Matt Tennant 
will travel to the UK. to study the surgical tech- 
nique and bring the expertise back to Edmonton. 

The choroideremia trials build on technical 
advances developed in a U.S. gene therapy trial for 
another rare, genetic eye disease, Leber congenital 
amaurosis or LCA. The disease leaves children 
with such poor vision that they can barely navi- 
gate a small room. 

Within weeks of receiving gene therapy treat- 
ment, children with LCA were able to see well 
enough to participate in normal childhood activi- 
ties like playing catch. N 
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Looking to take the punch out of salt 


Michel Proulx 


niversity of Alberta researchers have 
received $340,000 to conduct trials on 
a flavour enhancer they hope will help 
reduce North Americans’ sodium intake. 
The team has come up with a way to manu- 
facture a healthier form of “kokumi;’ which the 


66 Because the kokumi amplifies the 
taste of the salt, it allows foods to 
have much less salt and be better for 
you, without sacrificing the flavour.” 


Mirko Betti 


Japanese have identified as the sixth basic taste 
alongside salty, sweet, sour, bitter and “umami” 
(savoury). Kokumi translates as “heartiness” or 
“mouthfulness” and are compounds in foods that 
don’t have their own flavour but enhance the flavour 
of other foods. 

“Hopefully, we'll be able to significantly reduce 
the sodium in several food products by replacing it 
with the kokumi we developed,” says Mirko Betti, 


who heads the team which includes Michael Ganzle, 
Andreas Schieber and Maurice Ndagijimana. 

“Because the kokumi amplifies the taste of 
the salt, it allows foods to have much less salt and 
be better for you, without sacrificing the flavour. 
Done right, most consumers wouldn’t know 
the difference.” 

The U of A team has developed a process for 
manufacturing kokumi that is cleaner and more efhi- 
cient than traditional methods of production, which 
can create unhealthy byproducts. Although there 
are other Aavour enhancers that food manufacturers 
can use to replace salt without sacrificing flavour, ko- 
kumi is considered the best because of its mildness 
and its impact on taste. 

The researchers took proteins from low-value 
parts of poultry, fish and vegetables to create mol- 
ecules that have kokumi characteristics. They broke 
the proteins from the various sources into their com- 
ponent fragments, then selected specific fragments 
and mixed them with sugars. But instead of using 
the usual heat-transfer process to create the kokumi 
molecules, the U of A team used a fermentation 
process that dramatically reduces the unwanted by- 
products and makes the process more cost-effective. 

Plans are now underway to use the funding 
to conduct sensory and taste trials to fine-tune 


the technology. 


Mirko Betti shows a traditional kokumi product in his 
left hand and, in his right, the cleaner kokumi product 
his team created with a more efficient technology. 


The potential for the kokumi market is stagger- 
ing, given the ill effects associated with overcon- 
sumption of sodium in the North American diet. 

According to Health Canada, Canadians con- 
sume twice the amount of sodium they need every 
day. While it’s an essential part of a healthy diet, too 
much sodium can increase the risk of high blood 
pressure, stroke, heart disease and kidney disease. 
Overconsumption of sodium has also been linked to 
increased risks of osteoporosis, stomach cancer and 
severe asthma. 

Funding provided by the Alberta Livestock and 
Meat Agency and Alberta Innovates — Bio Solutions 
gives the team a two-year window to conduct the 
trials and refine its technology to eventually patent 
and sell it. i 


A breakthrough in prion research shows every bug has an Achilles heel 


Richard Cairney and Kate Toogood 


‘The discovery could have implica- 


been documented. If these proteins 


Neumann. “We need more research 


hen it comes to 

infectious agents, 

it doesn’t get much 
worse than prions. These misfolded 
proteins are highly resistant to a 
wide variety of extreme disinfec- 
tant procedures. They have been 
identified as the culprits behind 
mad cow disease and chronic 
wasting disease in animals and 
humans, and are also implicated in 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease and other 
prion-related disorders. 

But an interdisciplinary 
University of Alberta research team 
has come a step closer to finding 
a way of inactivating these highly 
infectious proteins. 

The team, led by environmental 
health professors Mike Belosevic 
and Norm Neumann from the 
School of Public Health and engi- 
neering professor Mohamed Gamal 
El-Din from the Department 
of Civil and Environmental 
Engineering, has demonstrated for 
the first time that prions are highly 
susceptible to molecular ozone. 


tions for decontaminating medical 
and dental surgical instruments or 
treating water and wastewater in 
settings where prions might appear, 
such as in slaughterhouse waste. 


can be neutralized, the result will be 
improved patient care. 

“Because ozone is already com- 
monly used in the hospital envi- 
ronment, the technology for this 


66 We have the expertise in microbiology and engineering 
to make a difference. The ultimate goal is to protect the 
health of people as well as the environment.” 


“Although we know that they 
have a very high-level resistance, it’s 
possible that we've discovered their 
Achilles heel,” said Neumann. 

“This means there might be 
simple solutions to dealing with 
contaminated medical instru- 
ments and waste products from 
slaughterhouses.” 

Human transmission of these 


devastating infectious agents through 


patient exposure to surgical equip- 
ment and blood transfusions has 


Congratulations to Rob Lake 
for correctly identifying the 
Sports Wall of Fame located 
in the Van Vliet Centre. For his 
correct identification, Rob has 
won a pen with a pullout map 
of the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science, The 
prize this week is the sought- 
after Butterdome butter dish, 
circa 2008, To win, simply iden- 
tify where the object pictured is 
located and email your answer 
to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, March 12, and you will 
be entered into the draw. 
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Gamal El-Din 


disinfection process already exists,” 
says Neumann. “It is possible to take 
a medical instrument, put it in an 
ozone bath and very quickly destroy 
99.99 per cent of the prions that 

are there.” 

However, there is still much 
work to do. “The only proof of final 
inactivation is to actually infect 
animals, and it may take years for the 
animal to start demonstrating the 
behavioural changes associated with 
these diseases caused by prions,’ says 


in this area to increase our under- 
standing of the relationship between 
ozone and all types of prions, includ- 
ing bovine spongiform encephalopa- 
thy or BSE, and that’s what we're 
working on now.” 

The interdisciplinary nature of 
the research proved to be crucial to 
the success. “Nobody has really taken 
the biological diagnostics and meth- 
ods and then applied them in the 
engineering context, and that’s what 
we did here,’ Neumann says. 

The importance of the interdis- 
ciplinary approach to this research 
is echoed by Gamal El-Din. “We 
have the expertise in microbiology 
and engineering to make a differ- 
ence. The ultimate goal is to protect 
the health of people as well as 
the environment.” 

The research was funded in 
part by the Alberta Prion Research 
Institute, PrioNet Canada and the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada and 
published in the February is- 
sue of the journal Applied and 
Environmental Microbiology. Wi 
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Killam winner gets students into lab at light speed 


Ryan Heise 


anada or Brazil? That's the choice electrical 
and computer engineering professor Abdul 
Elezzabi had to make 25 years ago when he 
received a scholarship to study outside his native Libya. 
He ultimately chose Canada, but Brazil would sneak up 
on him from time to time. 
“Throughout the year I'd get postcards from my 
friends who went to Brazil. They'd be on the beach 
and I'd be up in Canada experiencing winter, he 
says with a laugh. “But it came down to studying in 
English or Portuguese, and I figured English would be 
more valuable.” 


66 | want to get [fourth-year undergrads] 
in the lab doing things, because in the 
classroom you have boundaries—by the 
curriculum, by time.” 


Abdul Elezzabi 


Elezzabi has been awarded a Killam Annual 
Professorship for the 2011-12 academic year. The award 
is based on scholarly activities such as teaching and 
research, as well as service to the community beyond 
the university. He’s been at the U of A for 16 years now 
and noted that it was a Killam award that got him here. 

“You know, I’m at the U of A because of the Killam 
award I received in 1996 as a post-doc. I used that 
money to buy my first laptop: an NEC, 82 megahertz.” 

Since then, Elezzabi has received the U of A’s 
Rutherford Teaching Award and the Faculty of 
Engineering Undergraduate Teaching Award, has 
became a Canada Research Chair, and has helped 
establish the U of A chapter of SPIE, the international 
society for optics and photonics. But he says this 
Killam award, and the awards that came before it, are 
about recognition more than anything else. 

“Tt’s not about the money, because it’s not really 
significant. It’s about the university and the Killam 
Foundation recognizing the contributions of the per- 
son they invested in. They’re saying, “You're not just a 
person in the lab; we're aware of your presence here.” 

Even then, Elezzabi is quick to note that receiving 
the award isn’t due to his efforts alone. 


“I'm not going to take credit for the work my graduate 
students do. They make my research possible.” 

That research currently focuses around ultrafast 
optics and nanophotonics, specifically light interaction 
and phenomenon at very 
small time scales of one 
quadrillionth of a second. 
Electrons don’t even move 
at these speeds. 

“Interaction with light 
at this scale is very differ- 
ent,” he explains. His work | 
ranges from the practi- j 
cal—using laser pulses 
to perform single-cell 
therapy—to the theo- ca 
retical, such as developing —_abgul Elezzabi 
nanoscale electron execra- 
tors. His next big project is to tackle nerve regeneration. 

“We can chop a single cell in to small pieces, perforate 
it, put DNA in it. So we have an idea for ‘welding’ nerves 
using a similar technique.” Doing high-level research for 
nearly 15 years and also teaching requires a delicate bal- 
ance, but Elezzabi says the key is to realize they comple- 
ment one another. 

“My goal is to take a fourth-year undergraduate stu- 
dent and, in three or four months, get them to think like 
a junior graduate student. I want to get them in the lab 
doing things, because in the classroom you have boundar- 
ies—by the curriculum, by time. 

“So it really is about bringing the two [research and 
teaching | together as much as possible, and I really 
wouldn't be happy doing only one or the other.” 

Even with his strong commitment to academia, 
distractions do arise. Last year’s uprising in Libya weighed 
heavily on him. “It wasn’t an easy thing to go through, 
he says about being away from his home country and 
extended family during the revolution. “For almost eight 
months, I couldn’t keep my mouth shut about it. But it 
was a different time. I’m not paid to be a freedom fighter.” 


Still, Elezzabi did not sit idly by. He helped set up 
the Libyan-Canadian Friendship Association. They 


held rallies, spoke with the media, raised money and 
sent medical supplies. They're now trying to see if they 
can bring injured children from Libya to Canada to be 
treated by specialists. 

“T can’t imagine the effect on the people,’ he says, add- 
ing that he plans to go back to Libya this summer for the 
first time since 2007. Wi 


Festival of Teaching: A business class that sings 


Erica Viegas 


en Guillaume Tardif 
was completing his ex- 
ecutive master of business 


festival of teaching 


administration degree, the term “busi- 
ness culture” was often mentioned. 
Tardif, an internationally renowned 
violinist and associate professor of 
music, could not help but link music 
culture and business culture. How 
does art create structures that moti- 
vate business? What business skills 

do artists require, and how does the 
business world foster creativity? 

These are some of the ques- 
tions explored in his new course, 
Culture and Creativity: Music and 
Business Perspectives, which chal- 
lenges undergraduate and graduate 
students from business and arts to 
think about culture in a new way. 
The course is funded by the Kule 
Institute for Advanced Study. 

“T remember thinking in an 
economics class that money can’t 
always be the unit of measuring 
utility,’ says Tardif. “How can we 
evaluate an artist’s impact to society 
by some sort of standard, when the 
money they earn does not always 
correlate with the contribution they 
make to a community?” 

Tardif says supply and demand 


are business concepts artists have to 


Supplied 


deal with, especially in the age of the 
Internet, when art, music and ideas 
can be distributed easily, often result- 
ing in oversaturation of the market. 


Guillaume Tardif 


Setting yourself apart, both in busi- 
ness and in art, often means learning 
to market your skills effectively. 
Students taking the course learn 
about design, adapting technologies 
for music and business, the impact 
of copyright and digital technol- 
ogy, and the importance of looking 
at business problems in creative 
ways. The course is even graded in 


a way that fosters creativity: Based 
on discussions, readings and videos, 
students are asked to create an ongo- 
ing blog on culture and a final poster 
project that may be presented at the 
Festival of Teaching. 

“We are in a society that is always 
searching for meaning. Can we open 
our minds to new cultural aspects, 
or new ways of working, and experi- 
ence options that we may have never 
thought about?” Tardif asks. 

This spring, in partnership 
with the Wirth Institute, Tardif 
will have another opportunity to 
expose students to his course—as a 
visiting professor at the University 
of Innsbruck. 

“The objective is to create a sense 
of competence when talking about 
business in its cultural aspects and 
to develop strategies for creativity in 
the workplace,” Tardif says. 

“T want these students to come 
out of the course as critical think- 
ers and leaders who bring depth 
to the solutions they offer to 
our community.” 

For more information on festival 
events, go to page 11. 
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New super-cold fridge on the way 


Continued from page | 


The equipment looks nothing like the refrigerator in your 
kitchen. It’s a three-metre-long tube suspended by a hoist and hang- 
ing in a special compartment beneath the basement floor of the 
university's Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Sciences. “The 
compartment is completely separate from the building,’ Davis says. 
“That eliminates the vibration and electrical or magnetic interfer- 
ence that affects the rest of CCIS.” One goal of superconductivity 
experiments is to find materials that one day could be made be to 
work with zero electrical resistance at more practical temperatures. 

“The holy grail of superconductivity is to find a material that 
eliminates resistance at room temperature,’ Davis says. “That’s when 
superconductivity could have applications for everyday life.” 

Davis has been working closely with technicians at Oxford 
Instruments, a maker of high-tech tools and systems for research and 
industry, on the final design of the dilution refrigerator. If the work 
and projected delivery times stay on schedule, he expects that he and 
his students will be running low-temperature experiments by late 
this summer. 

While some researchers are looking at futuristic superconductiy- 
ity applications such as magnetic levitation devices, Davis envisions 
something with a wider benefit. He says that superconductors on 
large-scale power grids could dramatically lower world power con- 
sumption. “And that technology is within sight.” 


John Davis's team will use new refrigeration equipment to propose practical — 
applications for superconductivity. 
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Canada Council for the Arts: 
Killam Prize and Fellowship 
Information Session 


Conseil des arts 
du Canada 


Canada Council 


cid for the Arts 


Les Fiducies 


Killam 


Trusts 


Wednesday, March 7, 2012 
10:30 - 11:30 a.m. (general presentation) 
164 Education South 


You're invited to a presentation by representatives 
from the Canada Council for the Arts who will 

be visiting the University of Alberta to provide 
information about the Killam Research Fellowships 
and Killam Prizes competitions for academic staff 
(www.canadacouncil.ca/prizes/killam/). 


These Fellowships and Prizes are open to candidates 
from ALL disciplines, and they are among the most 
prestigious Canadian research awards. 


This is a valuable opportunity for potential candidates, 
nominators, and administrators to ask questions and 
get more details about how to create the strongest 
possible Fellowship application or Prize nomination. 


The presentation will start at 10:30 a.m., followed by 
private individual meetings with the Canada Council 
representatives (if requested). 


Please RSVP to Kate Ballash, Office of the Vice- 
President (Research), at kate.ballash@ualberta.ca, 

by Monday, March 5, if you will be attending the 
general session. If you would like to book a 10-minute 
private meeting following the presentation to discuss a 
specific nomination or application, please contact Kate 
to arrange this. 
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Michael Davies-Venn 
or the first time ever, family portraits 
of two men who helped shape present- 
day Canada will be on public display 

more than 25 years after they were pulled out 

of a dumpster. 

Portraits of Charles Tupper, Canada's 
sixth prime minister and Confederation 
Father, and James MacDonald, legal adviser 
to the Fathers of Confederation, will form 
part of Serendipity: Unveiling the Historical 
MacDonald-Tupper Photographs, which 
opened at the University of Alberta's Faculty 
Club Feb. 29. 

Wayne MacDonald, government studies 
program manager at the Faculty of Extension 
and a direct descendant of James MacDonald, 
found the images in 2003 stacked against a 
wall in an antique store in Winnipeg while 
taking time off for a conference to look for a 
Mother’s Day gift for his wife. 

“T saw this portrait sitting up against a 
wall. And I immediately recognized them as 
my relatives, said MacDonald. “I was abso- 


lutely flabbergasted.” 


Metals research heats up with grant 


- LH i 


Tear ie ale 


Wayne MacDonald sits with items from Serendipity: Unveilin 


The 18 portraits had been found in 


a dumpster in 1978 after a relative of 


MacDonald, Emma Tupper-Harris, died. 


Tupper-Harris’s landlord sold some of the 


portraits to an antique dealer and threw 
the rest away. MacDonald says, thankfully, 


| OR SE bo 


g the Historical MacDonald-Tupper Photographs. 


the antique dealer returned later to retrieve 
the portraits after being admonished by her 
mother. “(The antique dealer) climbed into 
the dumpster and handed out the 18 damaged 
portraits to her mother and transported the 
portraits to a dry storage bin,” he says. “They 
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4 nations treasure 


stayed in that storage bin from 1978 until I 
came to the conference in 2003.” 

It took two people to move the three-feet- 
high packed portraits. Getting that oversized 
luggage home was MacDonald’s next chal- 
lenge, after successfully sealing the deal with 
the antique dealer for all 18 portraits. 

Back in Edmonton, MacDonald, an avid 
antiques collector, got to work restoring the 
portraits. It was a labour of love, he says, 
that took him almost a decade to complete. 
MacDonald says it’s a privilege to bring the 
images to public. 

“T don’t believe that you can ever under- 
stand who you are or what your country is if 
you don’t know where you came from,’ says 
MacDonald. “They're pictures that you'd 
never, ever imagine having access to. It’s kind 
of like having a window into your past.” 

Former deputy prime minister of Canada 
Anne McLellan will attend the exhibition, 
which includes pictures of the entire Tupper 
family, a confederation ball in Charlottetown 
in 1864, the investiture of the governor gen- 
eral and the Marquis of Lorne in Halifax at 
Province House in 1878. 


Vaccination research centre 


gets $250,000 shot in the arm 


Richard Cairney 


aterials engineering pro- 

fessor Hani Henein has 

been awarded funding 
for research generating knowledge 
about new metal alloys that are 
strong, light and affordable. 

Henein and his research team 

are creating novel metals by 
experimenting with different alloy 
mixtures and allowing them to 
solidify rapidly. In Henein’s lab, 
droplets of the melted alloy mix- 
tures are poured through a strainer 
into a microgravity environment. 
The droplets fall about four metres 
through a chamber filled with an 


aexpensive metal called scandium to 
an aluminum-based alloy in order to 
increase the alloy’s strength. 

Traditionally, industry has 
shied away from using scandium 
because of its high cost. But rapid 
solidification mixes the metals more 
thoroughly than traditional tech- 
niques, increasing its effectiveness 
while reducing both the amount of 
scandium required and the costs, 
Henein says. 

“Tt has been shown that scan- 
dium can improve the mechanical 
properties of aluminum by an order 
of magnitude with just a small ad- 
dition,’ he says. “You can consider 
making micro-additions to an alloy 


because the fact that you rapidly 
solidify it allows you to super- 


inert gas and solidify rapidly. 

This rapid solidification is a key 
process, Henein says, because it saturate it—there will be more 
causes the alloys to develop unusual 
properties. The outcome is that 
different ingredients in an alloy normal conditions. 
mixture are more evenly distributed 
at the molecular level. For example, 
Henein and his team, in collabora- 
tion with industrial partner Novelis 
and collaborators at the Ecole des 


Mines de Paris, want to add an 


can be added in order to have a 
maximum impact on an alloy’s 
properties, so you get maximum 
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“Our objective is to determine 
how small an amount of scandium 


benefits for minimum costs.” This 


scandium in the crystal structures of 
the aluminum than you'd see under 


can be a game changer for the auto- 
motive and aerospace industries. 

In his lab, which resembles a 
small industrial plant, Henein 
and his team are also able to 
delicately moderate the solidify- 
ing process and cast the mixture 
into a strip of metal, This process 
is easily scaled up to an industrial 
manufacturing level. 

The research is an ideal fit with 
the Strategic Project Grant he has 
just been awarded from the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council. Henein’s award is worth 
more than $340,000. The goal of 
the grants is to increase research and 
training in areas that could influ- 
ence Canada’s economy, society or 
environment in the next 10 years. 

A total of seven U of A re- 
searchers were awarded close to $3 
million in Strategic Project Grants 
funding. Henein, Ken Cadien in 
the Department of Chemical and 
Materials Engineering and Venkata 
Dinavahai from the Department 
of Electrical and Computer 


Engineering were awarded a com- 
bined total of $1.2 million. 


Brian Murphy 


(From I-r) John Klassen, David Bundle and Todd Lowary of the U of A’s 
Department of Chemistry have received the Brockhouse Canada Prize for — 
Interdisciplinary Research in Science and Engineering. : 


hree University of Alberta researchers are part of a five-person 

team that won the prestigious Brockhouse Canada Prize for 

Interdisciplinary Research in Science and Engineering. David 
Bundle, Todd Lowary and John Klassen from the U of A’s Department 
of Chemistry were honoured, along with collaborators Ken Ng and 
Glen Armstrong from the University of Calgary, at a ceremony in 
Ottawa Feb. 27. 

The five senior members of the Alberta Glycomics Centre were 
recognized by the Natural Science Engineering and Research Council 
of Canada for their efforts to develop vaccines for infectious diseases 
such as E. coli, tuberculosis and Clostridium difficile. 

“We feel extremely honoured and proud to receive NSERC’s 
premier award for interdisciplinary research,” says Bundle. “The 
award validates our performance and the support and investment 
of the university and province of Alberta in creating the Alberta 
Glycomics Centre.” 

The team’s current work on Clostridium difficile, a major killer in 
hospitals, includes the cross-disciplinary tasks of bio-analytical mass 
spectrometry, synthetic chemistry, crystallography and microbiology. 

U of A team member Lowary says the Brockhouse prize and grant 
of up to $250,000 also allows for the acceleration of the team’s work 
designing novel vaccines for preventing tuberculosis. 

“T lead a project related to tuberculosis,” says Lowary. “Our studies 
are directed at understanding how carbohydrates on the surface of the 
bacterium that causes this disease interact, or communicate, with the 
human immune system.” 

Klassen, whose specialty is mass spectrometry, has helped the team 
with verification of important binding sites of the E. coli toxin. “The 
multidisciplinary aspect of our team has given us a real boost for the 
analytical needs of our research, and the award will help us open new 
doors in the search for new vaccines,” says Klassen. 


Top scholars 


Michael Davies-Venn 
wo University of Alberta 
researchers are teaming up 
to find answers to long- 
standing issues around disability. 
Danielle Peers, a physical educa- 
tion and recreation PhD student, 
and Rob Wilson, a philosophy 
professor, say that by bridging 
disciplines, they will create a space 
where others can participate to help 
find solutions to some of the socio- 
political issues around disability. 
An example is a workshop 
they organized in February called 
Disability, Sport & Ableism: 
From Pistorius to Para-Olympism: 
Contentious Paralympic Issues. It 
brought to the U of A leading schol- 
ars from around the world working 
on issues of disability and sport. 
Wilson says the meeting provided 
researchers within the university’s 
community a chance to connect 
with colleagues. 
“We want to change some minds 


and get people to think critically. 


But, importantly, it’s about creat- 
ing that positive space and getting 
people together who might not have 
heard of each other or don’t realize 
they're working on things that are 
related,” Wilson says. “And that’s the 
cross-fertilization in these different 
areas, and that’s what exciting.” 

Peers says the juncture of sport 
and disability hasn’t had a critical 
focus before. “Sport is never taken 
up by people who study disability. 
And people who take up studies in 
sport don’t study disability—not in 
a critical way. As a result you have 
this very medical view,’ she says. 

And because of that perception, 
the question is often asked, “how 
do we fix disability?” says Peers, 
a Vanier and Trudeau Scholar. 
“Disability is always seen as a prob- 
lem—it’s a medical problem needing 
rehabilitation, a population problem 
needing sterilization and a political 
problem needing human rights.” 

In popular culture, Peers says, 
representations of disabled athletes 
have made a huge contribution 


Danielle Peers 


to the ways we think of disability. 
But the successes of heroic sports 
figures create a perception that the 
challenges faced by people with dis- 
ability in society are personal, both 
researchers say. 

“The representations in the pub- 
lic domain are these extreme repre- 
sentations of super, super achievers. 
That must distort all of these issues 
people with disability face” Wilson 
says. “It sets up this standard—‘if 
that person can do it, why can’t you?’ 
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2It allows people to ignore the social 
realities or think of it as a matter of 
individual achievement.” 

More than 80 per cent of women 
with physical disabilities have been 

sexually assaulted in their lives. 


Forty-three per cent of people 


with disabilities in Canada are 
unemployed and, of those who are 
employed, there’s a vast majority 
who are underemployed. These are 
the social realities faced by people 
with disability, Peers says. 

“The litany of statistics of people 
living with disability shows that it’s 
not a trivial problem to solve and 
that’s partly because disability has 
been so much out of the mindset as 
we built our cultures,’ says Wilson, 
who is also director of Living 
Archives on Eugenics in Western 
Canada, a project funded by the 
Community-University Research 
Alliances that aims, in part, to 
highlight the history of eugenics 
in Canada. 

Turning the mindset about 
disability around would require 
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on issues of disability and sport team up at the U of A 


new ways of thinking, says Wilson. 
The creation of acommunity of 
researchers working on issues con- 
nected with disability is a good step 
forward. “Generally, philosophers 
can bring more piercing critical tools 
to a set of ideas and practices. They 
can point out inconsistencies and 
challenge assumptions that people 
just haven't noticed before. And not 
just in abstract ways,” he says. 

“We can engage in meaningful 
discussions in very concrete ways 
that people who're making poli- 
cies, decisions and plans will have 
to grapple with. They may not have 
thought about it this way before.” Mi 


Researcher ‘mussels 
in on award 


Brian Murphy 
he tide has begun to turn 
in the fight against inva- 

g 
sive water-borne creatures. 
University of Alberta researcher 
Mark Lewis, a leader in the field of 


mathematical modelling, received 


Mark Lewis 


one of seven national 2012 Killam 
Research Fellowships, which will al- 
low him to focus on the ongoing war 
in the water against harmful invasive 
animals like the zebra mussel. 

‘The prestigious recognition comes 
witha prize of $70,000 a year over 
two years that enables recipients to 
get out of the classroom. 

“Tt’s a great honour, and it gives 
me time to focus on my research,” says 
Lewis. His specialty is making mathe- 
matical models that account for every 
step in an invasive species’ takeover of 
a body of water. “We assign numerical 
values to everything from the tainted 
ballast water in a ship that carries an 
invasive species, to the cost of fighting 
the problem,” says Lewis. 

Lewis cites the zebra mussel that 
spread from Europe to Canada’s 
Great Lakes as a costly invasive spe- 
cies. Zebra mussels were introduced 
to the lakes, likely by commercial ves- 
sels, and quickly edged out native spe- 
cies in those lakes to the extent that 
they were blanketing open surfaces 
and even clogging drainage pipes. 

Lewis will be working closely with 
Fisheries and Oceans Canada and 
says he looks forward to the chal- 
lenge. “We're hoping to come up with 
a predictive model for invasive species 
that will give us the ability to respond 
quickly when a new invasive species is 
found in a Canadian waterway, says 
Lewis. “Speedy decision-making is 
vital to controlling an invasive species, 
and we need to build that capacity 
even before we know who the next 
invader is.” Mi 
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Howie's house: Womens hockeys biggest stage coming to Clare Drake 


owie Draper doesn’t have a nick- 
name. But as the only head coach 
in the history of the Golden Bears 


and Pandas athletics to have seven national 


championship rings, he could easily be 
called “Knuckles.” 


Howie Draper 


In his 14 seasons as head coach of the 
Pandas women’s ice hockey team, Draper 
has presided over more national champion- 
ship teams than any other U of A coach in 
any other sport. That’s also more than any 
other women’s hockey team in the history of 
Canadian Interuniversity Sport. 

But on March 8, Draper will accomplish 
something he has never done in his storied 
career: he will host the national champion- 
ship he has won more than any other coach. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


© ALBERTA 


Join us March 12-15, 2012! 


refresh your perspective 
by visiting a Festival Class 


browse for ideas at 
the Teaching Fair 


reimagine the professor- 


student dynamic at FoT Spots 


learn about international 
teaching at Augustana’s 
Panel Discussion 


reflect on effective 


teaching at the World Café 
hear from keynote speaker 


Larrie Greenberg 


The CIS women’s hockey championship will 
pit six of the best women’s hockey teams in 
Canada against each other for the Golden 
Path trophy. 

“We're very excited to be hosting for the 
first time in program history,’ says Draper. 
“We've travelled to a lot of national cham- 
pionship tournaments in the past, so for 
us to have the opportunity to host the best 
in CIS, and to do what we always set out 
to do, which is be the best ourselves, is a 
real special challenge that we're all looking 
forward to.” 

Women’s hockey was added to the stable 
of Golden Bears and Pandas athletics in 1997 
as part of a movement to develop, support 
and promote women’s sport in Canada, a 
movement spearheaded by then-athletics 
director Ian Reade. From 1998 until 2007, 
the University of Alberta collected 18 
national championships in women’s sport, 
including six by the Pandas hockey team. 

But Draper believes that despite the suc- 
cess, the timing wasn’t right back then for the 
team to host the championships. 

“I think the time is right for us to host 
now, at this point in our program,’ he says. 
“T personally believe that, in the past, there 
were other conferences and other schools 
that could benefit by hosting the national 
championship and bringing that attention to 
their programs. 

“Now, I think we're at a point where all 
the other conferences are competitive and 
strong and more and more teams are becom- 
ing competitive for the national champi- 
onship, and certainly with the success our 
program has had in the past, I think the time 
is right for that attention to come our way.” 

The benefits of hosting the national 
championship are numerous. The host team, 


Jennifer Kuchta 


rom dinosaurs and dogsleds 

to hibernating butterflies and 

a whalebone sculpture, the 
University of Alberta Museums col- 
lect a lot of cool stuff. 

In that vein, the university 
presents Cool Stuff: The University 
of Alberta Museums Do Winter, 
which gives a glimpse into these col- 
lections. Cool Stuff, at at Enterprise 
Square until March 31, features 
more than 350 museum objects 
selected from among the U of A’s 29 
outstanding museum collections. 

“In celebration of Edmonton 
as a winter city, we've chosen to 
look at our collections through the 
lens of winter, ice and snow,’ says 


we 
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first and foremost, has a guaranteed berth 
into the tournament and a shot at competing 
for glory on home ice before family, friends 
and supporters. That sort of benefit obviously 
affects the current team, but Draper hopes it 
also has farther-reaching benefits. 


6 6 With the success our program 
has had in the past, | think the 
time is right for that attention to 
come our way.” 


Howie Draper 


“Hopefully, hosting this championship 
will raise the profile of our program, of CIS 


women’s hockey and of women’s hockey 


across Canada.” 


Enterprise Square. 


Pandas hockey is the most decorated women’s hockey program in CIS history. 


Cool Stuff: The University of Alberta Museums Do Winter runs until March 31 at 
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The puck drops on the CIS women’s 
hockey championship on Thursday, 

March 8, at 3:30 p.m. at the Clare Drake 
Arena. Game times are 3:30 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. Sunday’s 
gold medal round begins with the fifth-place 
game at 11 a.m., followed by the bronze 
medal game at 2 p.m. and the gold medal 
game at 6 p.m. 

The Pandas will be joined by one other 
team from Canada West, as well as two 
teams from the Quebec conference and one 
team each from Ontario and the Atlantic 
provinces. Fans can expect Montreal’s 
McGill University to be a strong contender 
to attend. Other strong contenders are the 
Wilfrid Laurier Golden Hawks, ranked 
No. 1 for part of this season, the Ottawa 
Gee-Gees and either the St. Francis Xavier 
X-Women or the Moncton Blue Eagles. Hi 


Finding out what’ so cool about the cold 


a 


€s. and locations can be 


t www.fot.ualberta.ca 


Excellence in teaching 


Janine Andrews, executive director 
of the U of A Museums. “We have 
juxtaposed some really interesting 
objects in an exhibition that plays 
with northern light, winter colours 
and below-ice sound and video.” 


deserves to be celebrated. 
innovation in teaching 
needs to be shared. 


Highlights of the exhibit include 


mammoth bones, meteorites, an 


ancient Egyptian textile, a Chinese 
Imperial robe, a narwhal tusk and 
some inspiring artwork including 
Inuit prints and Group of Seven 
paintings. The event will also 
feature noon-hour talks by world- 
renowned researchers and curators, 
as well as the Explorer’s Exhibition 
Guide family activity and a school 
program linked to Grade 1 curricu- 
lum called The World of Winter, 
held Fridays by appointment. 

Cool Stuff is open to the public 
Wednesdays through Saturdays 
from 11:30 a.m, to 6 p.m. and 


Thursdays until 9 p.m. Admission is 
by donation. For more information, 
call 780-492-5834 or visit museums. 
ualberta.ca. 

“(We at U of A Museums 
are) honoured to be a part of the 
vibrant downtown revitalization 


is limited so arrive early. 


Opportunities” 


Stuff 
noon-hour series 


Learn about the people and stories behind the objects at our noon-hour series: 
All programs run 12:15 to 12:45 p.m. No pre-registration is required, but space 


Cool 


° Chris Herd, March 7, “When Meteorites Fall on Snow: Unique Scientific 


¢ John Acorn, March 15, “Nature in Winter in Edmonton” 
e Jeremy Rossiter, March 23, “Winter Through Roman Eyes" 
* Jim Cortigan, March 29, “Curating Cool Stuff” 


and excited to be able to bring 
some cool stuff and conversation 
to our community,’ says Andrews. 
“T think what visitors will take 
away from this exhibition is that 
our collections are spectacular 
and diverse.” M 


Brian Murphy 
he celebrations surrounding 
International Day of the Polar Bear 
Feb. 27 included a book launch in 
Edmonton by one of the world’s leading ex- 
perts on the animal. 

University of Alberta researcher Andrew 
Derocher’s new book, Polar Bears: A Complete 
Guide to Their Biology and Behavior (Johns 
Hopkins University Press), is the product of al- 
most 30 years of Arctic field work. Derocher’s 
insights are accompanied by 153 photos 
taken by his longtime colleague and inter- 
nationally renowned wildlife photographer, 
Wayne Lynch. 

Despite the already well-publicized fact 
that global warming could drive polar bears 
to extinction, Derocher says the book is not a 


Andrew Derocher’s new book, “Polar Bears: A Complete Guide to Their Biology and Behavior,” celebrates 
the species, in part, by examining little-known facts, one of which is that the polar bear's skin is black. 
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Another interesting fact is that a po- 
ar bear’s skin is “as black as its nose,” says 

Derocher. It’s also notable that cubs are born 
with pink skin, but why it transforms is still 
a mystery. 

When he talks about the polar bear’s Arctic 
world, Derocher says keeping the tone of the 
book positive was a challenge. 

“We have to talk about global warming and 
the disappearance of the sea ice because that ice 
is key to the polar bear’s existence,” he says. 

Canada, says Derocher, has a special 
responsibility for the polar bear’s future. There 
are 19 polar-bear populations across the Arctic, 
and 13 of them are in Canadian territory. “If 
the polar bear can hang on until the end of 
the century, there’s hope we can get the global 
temperature turned down,” says Derocher. 
“But until then, we're forcing them further and 


“eulogy” for the species, but a “celebration of understand how the species thrives in such a blubber almost has the energetic equivalent of — further north as the sea ice retreats.” 

its uniqueness.” brutal environment. heating oil. Derocher hopes his fascination with polar 
From its evolutionary roots in the Irish Derocher says one little-known fact about “Tt’s all about survival—meat is protein, and bears rubs off on some readers. “It seems we 

brown bear to the polar bear’s favoured the polar bear is the Arctic predator isn’t that requires the bear to eat snow to excrete the only care about things we know about, so 

diet of seals, Derocher says he strived to fill interested in seal meat, but rather the blubber. nitrogenous wastes. As everyone knows, eating _ hopefully the book will engage readers and 

the book with interesting polar bear facts “All that fat offers the polar bear the maximum _ snow is a good way to lose energy, and that’s more people will commit to ensuring the polar 

and perspectives that allow the reader to calorie intake per kill? says Derocher. “Seal counter to what a polar bear wants.” bear has a future.’ Wi 


Phytola gets new lab, consolidates research 


Ken Mathewson innovative techniques for increasing seed oil con- 
nS ae tent, the use of plant oils in place of petroleum 
new $1.5-million, state-of-the-art lab is products and the creation of a high-value, omega 
opening up a world of possibilities for 3-enriched nutritional supplement for poultry 
the Alberta Innovates - Phytola Centre. and aquafeed. 
“The new space will facilitate more effective 
interactions among Phytola researchers,” scientif- 


ic director Randall Weselake said on the occasion 66 The new space will facilitate more 


of the lab’s opening late last January. “It will also Higa i sees 
allow research activities to expand as the research effective interactions among Phytola 


and development activities of new industrial part- researchers. It will also allow 
ners come into play.’ research activities to expand as the © 


The new facility, located in the Agriculture/ le 
if : research and development activities 


Forestry Centre, provides the researchers with 


state-of-the-art technology and equipment but, of new industrial partners come 
more importantly, with an environment more into play.” 
conducive to collaboration. 

“Tt brings our group together, consolidating Randall Weselake 


our research activities in one place,’ explains 
Chris Kazala, Phytola team member and manager 


of the university's Bioactive Oils program. For example, one project the team is working 
The new facility was built thanks to funding —_—om is increasing canola’s seed oil content from 43 
from the University of Alberta, which invested to 45 per cent. Although that amount may seem 
more than $300,000 in the facility, as well as somewhat slight, every one per cent increase in 
the Canada Foundation for Innovation and seed oil content adds approximately $90 million 
the Alberta Science and Research Investment to the value of the canola industry, according 
Program, which each contributed roughly half of to Weselake. 
the remaining $1.2 million. “Better enjoy it while you can,’ jokes 
Weselake’s team focuses on numerous aspects Weselake, “because this is the last time you'll be 
of bioactive oils, including the development of allowed to eat in the lab. 
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Students bring Arctic 
research out from the cold 
at conference 


Jamie Hanlon 


tudents and staff from the University of Alberta’s Canadian 


Circumpolar Institute received anything but a chilly reception at the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science conference 


Feb. 16-20 in Vancouver. 

Visitors to AAAS Family 
Science Days got a fascinating 
glimpse into U of A research being 
conducted in both polar regions. 

An interactive screen linked 
visitors to researchers and projects, 
providing information, images and 
videos of their work. One display 
showed the effects of thawing per- 
mafrost on buildings and structures 
in the North. Another showed 
a graphic representation of sea 
ice melting over the last 50 years. 

U of A grad student Alec Casey and 
undergrad Joel Pumple provided 


context and explanation. 


Joel Pumple 


The presentation was organized 
and arranged in co-operation with 
Telus World of Science. Anita Dey-Nuttall, associate director of research 
advancement for the Canadian Circumpolar Institute, says it was an excel- 
lent example of the U of A’s memorandum of understanding with Telus 
in action. 

“Furthermore, the presentation was an outcome of both faculty 
members and the Circumpolar Students’ Association volunteering to 
communicate to the general public 
the science being done in the polar 
regions,” she said. “Our research 
stories were brought alive on the in- 
teractive screen by a program creat- 
ed and developed by an exception- 
ally talented undergraduate student 
volunteer, Tobias Tan, who is also a 
member of the CSA executive.” 

David Hik, acting director of the 
Canadian Circumpolar Institute, 
took part in a five-person panel on 
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interdisciplinary research. Hik’s 


presentation focused on advances 
made during the International Alec Casey 
Polar Year and the way they are 
shaping the planning of long-term 
polar research. 

Hik said the U of A’s participation in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science conferences is crucial. 

“Te was very important for the University of Alberta to be visible at 
the meeting,” he said. “All the big funding agencies were there, and many 
international science leaders.” Mi 
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Isha Thompson 
he details of Mustafa 
Farooq’s research are writ- 
ten on the wall. 
The political science honours 
student has been awarded with a 


The idea to explore political 
graffiti grew from a trip to Pakistan 
during the summer of 2010. Farooq 
was part of a relief organization that 
helped restore the region, devas- 
tated by floods. He immediately 
noticed how many public walls, 


66 Political graffiti is written with blood, in the sense that 
people die doing it. Graffiti suddenly becomes really 
important—something that can’t be underestimated 


or underplayed.” 


Mustafa Farooq 


Roger S. Smith Undergraduate 
Student Researcher Award for his 
exploration of the ideologies behind 
graffiti in Pakistan, where a can of 
paint can thin the line between life 


and death. 


and even walls of private residences, 
had names of political parties or 
symbols written on them. 


The graffiti is used by the 


Pakistani army, militant groups, po- 


to claim specific areas within a 
region, says Farooq, a fourth-year 
undergrad. 

“This particular graffiti was 
overtly political, in the sense that it 
was promoting one party, putting 
down another party, calling on 
American materialism in the region, 
calling out the effects of radical 
misinterpreters of the Islamic faith,’ 
explains Farooq, who snapped more 
than 300 photos of the graffiti dur- 
ing his travels. 

The Pakistani flag was a popular 
graphic on peoples’ homes in areas 
such as Swat Valley, he says. The 
flag represents solidarity with the 
Pakistani army and not the Taliban 
militant group, whose members are 


often sought out by the government. 


“T met a baker who was black- 
listed because his uncle used to 
run errands for one of the Taliban 


Mustafa Farooq’s interest in graffiti grew out of a humanitarian trip to Pakistan. 


happened, his family starved,’ 

says Farooq, adding that as they 
spoke, the baker was painting the 
Pakistani flag on the garage door of 
his home. 

Farooq, who was advised by 
political science professor Linda 
Trimble, says he encountered difh- 
culties writing a research paper on a 
topic that hasn’t yet been explored 
in an academic context. One chal- 
lenge was the dearth of secondary 
sources to refer to. He relied on 


information gathered from people 
who were willing to speak to him, 
but many feared violent reprisal. 

“Political graffiti is written with 
blood, in the sense that people die 
doing it,” says Farooq, who hopes 
eventually to publish his research. 
“Marking areas with certain party 
slogans means that area becomes a 
militarized zone. Graffiti suddenly 
becomes really important—some- 
thing that can’t be underestimated 
or underplayed.” Mi 


litical parties and their supporters 


T. rex’ killer smile revealed 


Brian Murphy 


Brian Murphy 


Miriam Reichel’s research shows that the T. rex’s front teeth gripped and 
pulled, while the teeth along the side of the jaw punctured and tore flesh. 


ne of the most prominent features of life-size models of 
Tyrannosaurus rex is its fearsome array of flesh-ripping, 
bone-crushing teeth. 

Until recently, most researchers who studied the carnivore’s smile 
only noted the varying sizes of its teeth. 

But University of Alberta paleontologist Miriam Reichel discoy- 
ered that beyond the obyious size difference in each tooth family 
in T. rex’s gaping jaw, there is considerable variation in the serrated 
edges of the teeth. 

“The varying edges, or keels, not only enabled T. rex’s very strong 
teeth to cut through flesh and bone,” says Reichel, “the placement 
and angle of the teeth also directed food into its mouth.” 

Reichel analyzed the teeth of the entire tyrannosaurid family of 
meat-eating dinosaurs and found T, rex had the greatest variation 
in tooth morphology or structure. The dental specialization was a 
great benefit for a dinosaur whose preoccupation was ripping other 
dinosaurs apart. 

Reichel’s research shows that the T. rex’s front teeth gripped and 
pulled, while the teeth along the side of the jaw punctured and tore 
flesh. The teeth at the back of the mouth did double duty: not only 
could they slice and dice chunks of prey, they forced food to the 
back of the throat. 

Reichel says her findings add strength to the classification of 
tyrannosaurids as heterodont animals, which are animals with teeth 
adapted for different functions depending on their position in 
the mouth. 

One surprising aspect of T. rex teeth, common to all tyran- 
nosaurid’s, is that they weren't sharp and dagger-like. “They were 
fairly dull and wide, almost like bananas,” said Reichel. “If the teeth 
were flat, knife-like and sharp, they could have snapped if the prey 
struggled violently when T. rex’s jaws first clamped down.” 

Reichel’s research was published in The Canadian Journal of 
Earth Science. Wi 


people in the area. When the floods 


Prof wins trip for tale from his days when daddy knew best 


Meryl Friedland 

laying horsey with the kids doesn’t usually get a 

person very far. 

But it will for English professor and author 

Thomas Wharton. His short story, Horsey, based loose- 
ly on his experiences as an at-home dad almost two 
decades ago, has earned him the Cécile E. Mactaggart 
Travel Award for Narrative Writing. The award gives 
Wharton $12,000 for a trip of his choosing. Wharton, 
an accomplished novelist, has just released his fifth 
book, The Fathomless Fire. Iv’s the second in his Perilous 
Realm fantasy trilogy for young adults. With the 
third book of the trilogy already in the final stages of 
creation, Wharton has begun research for his next work 
and says the award offers a great opportunity. 


66 | was thinking about the kinds of 
issues today and how they might affect 
somebody who is a new dad bringing up 
a little child. It’s a scary time in the world 
for lots of reasons. | have these same 
worries myself.” 


Thomas Wharton 


“L’ve been working on a book for a while that’s set 
in a contemporary version of Atlantis. I’m fascinated 
by that myth, and I thought I would like to visit 


some of the places that are associated with [it], for 
example, Greece, Athens, and, if possible, one of the 
Mediterranean islands, Thera, that is now associated 
with the myth of Atlantis.” 


The Mactaggart award was established in 1999 with 
a gift from local philanthropist Cécile Mactaggart, who 
wanted to encourage others to experience her pas- 
sions—travelling and writing. The annual competition 
alternates between teaching staff and undergraduate 
students in the Faculty of Arts. 

Greece is a long way from Peace River, the location 
of Wharton's at-home dad days. The inspiration for 
Horsey came from a real-life dads’ club he was part of 
with other at-home dads in his area. That was years 
ago—his children are now 10, 16 and 10—but, his 
story takes place in the present and deals with 
contemporary worries, such as the oilsands, layoffs, 
the troubled economy and changing parental and 
gender roles. 

“T was thinking about the kinds of issues today 
and how they might affect somebody who is a new 
dad bringing up a little child,” he explains. “It’s a scary 
time in the world for lots of reasons. I have these 
same worries myself. I worry a lot about the way the 
world is going.” 

Wharton says contemporary issues aren’t so discon- 
nected from the Atlantis myth and points to natural 
disasters the world has witnessed recently. “All over 
the world, there are places that are threatened by rising 
seas. There are all sorts of places a person could go [for] 
inspiration for a book about Atlantis—even Japan, with 
the tsunami.” 

Wherever he ends up travelling is sure to lead 
to an interesting experience and assist in his craft. 
Wharton says travelling helps inform writing, though 
not always in the most obvious ways. “I’ve found 
that I'll go somewhere and my creativity will be 
stimulated by the new surroundings and culture, and 
Vl take a lot of notes but it may take years for that 
to sink down and come back up as something I can 
write about.” M 
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Co-op student makes helping those in need his business 


Erica Viegas 


onathan Hayford, a fourth 

year co-op student, had always 

dreamed of working abroad. 
The international business major 
began looking for overseas work 
during his third year, applying 
for jobs through PlacePro and 
the Education Abroad Office. A 
short time later, he was working 
as a management intern at the 
Aga Khan University Hospital in 
Nairobi, Kenya. 

“Surprisingly, a number of 
hospital managers were educated in 
Canada, along with other interns, 
so the management style was easy to 
get used to. What really shocked me 
though, was the volume of people 
in Kenya who needed medical help, 


and the shortage of trained workers 
and doctors available,’ Hayford 
relates. He adds someone had told 
him that 21 per cent of the global 
disease burden is in Africa, but only 
three per cent of the world’s medical 
resources, numbers that motivated 
him to make a difference through 
his work there. 

During the course of his five 
months in Kenya, working directly 
under the Chief Operating Officer 
of the hospital, Hayford worked on 
three main projects. The first was 
research for the operating manual of 
a private off-campus clinic. 

‘The second, one of his larger 
projects, was researching mobile 
health initiatives and creating an 
implementation preplan; Hayford 
found this tremendously engaging, 


66 My business education 
definitely helped me in 
the way | communicated 
and created relationships 
with the people | was 
working with.” 


Jonathan Hayford 


especially while learning about 
successful case studies around the 
world. The third task was working 
with a cardiologist to develop a 
heart symposium in February. 

“My business education definite- 
ly helped me in the way I communi- 
cated and created relationships with 
the people I was working with.” 


Girls learn about vast opportunities in IT 


Folio Staff 


ozens of Grade 9 girls visiting the U of A 
to learn about information technology got 
a good idea of the impact they can have 
as IT engineers. 
“We're getting a good general idea about IT,’ said 
Stafani Sulayer from Stratford School. “It’s really 
interesting, too.” 


66 We want them to understand that IT 
careers are varied, rewarding and fun.” 


Deborah Harrop 


Sulaver was taking part in a Faculty of 
Engineering Remote Robot Rally in which two team 
members working as “engineers” sent instructions to 
a student “robot” standing on a grid to complete a 
task. The two “engineers” were unable to see obsta- 
cles on the grid or the location of the opposing team’s 
robot on the grid. 

‘The activity resembled NASA engineers sending 
directions to the Mars royer. And the idea of having 
a career that allowed you to do such a thing was 
welcomed enthusiastically. 


‘This is mission control, we have liftoff 


Brian Murphy 


aper airplanes, Bunsen burners and popsicle- 

stick bridges are just some of the props used by 

a University of Alberta outreach group to bring 
Edmonton-area schoolgirls closer to the world of science. 

About 600 Grade 6 girls took part in the 22"4 an- 
nual Choices Conference hosted by the U of A-based 
Women in Scholarship, Engineering, Science and 
Technology, or WISEST. 

Using laboratory space freed up by reading week, 
WISEST volunteers gave school kids some hands-on 
fun with more than a dozen different science activi- 
ties. Amanda Marchak, a first-year U of A engineering 
student and volunteer WISEST instructor, is paying 
the program back for the science spark it ignited in her 
when she took the Grade 6 WISEST tour. 

“When I came through WISEST, it still seemed that 
science careers were for guys,’ says Marchak, “but when 
I got here all the volunteer instructors were women, 
and suddenly it was cool for a young girl to be good at 
math and science.” 

Marchak’s WISEST task was to face a classroom 
of some 30 Grade 6 girls and talk about the basics of 
flight. The hands-on part of the demonstration was 
making paper airplanes. 

Lisa Zimmer, a Grade 6 teacher at Belmead School 
in Edmonton, says she decided on the four students 


“Td love to do that,’ said student Sarah Higgs. 
“Controlling the robot would be the coolest part.” 

Higgs, who was among about 350 Grade 9 girls 
attending the Women in IT event, added that the 
exercise opened her eyes to the challenges that go 
into similar projects in the real world. 

That’s good news to Deborah Harrop, chair of the 
annual event's organizing committee. 

“We want them to understand that IT careers 
are varied, rewarding and fun,’ said Harrop, adding 
that it is important young women be encouraged to 
pursue careers in IT. 

“From what we've been able to gather, a lot of 
them think that people in IT are geeks—that they 
spend their days sitting at computers writing code— 
but it is so much more than that and it is so varied.” 

A Faculty of Engineering talk on IT, for example, 
informed the young students that engineers in IT 
can solve medical problems by developing technolo- 
gies and put new tools into the hands of doctors and 
nurses, or design communication devices, like cell 
phones or satellites. 

“Tt really opens their eyes to how vast the profes- 
sion is,” said volunteer Brandy Bartlett. 

A human resources officer with a local IT com- 
pany, Bartlett said the sessions “open their eyes to the 
fact that they can have a career in IT that is related to 
just about anything they can imagine.” i 


WISEST volunteer and U of A engineering student Amanda 
Marchak (left) co-pilots a paper airplane. 


she sent to the WISEST event because they’re a good 
fit with the program. “They're always hands on, asking 
questions and trying to figure out the answer to every- 
thing,” she says. “It was amazing, because it brought 
those students closer together, and when they got back 
to my class they were so enthusiastic.” 

Kayla Kearney, one of Zimmer’s students, says the 
field trip was a great break from regular class. “To come 
the university—and it’s all girls, too—and do all these 
things with science—it’s really fun.” 

After an hour of talking about Bernoulli's principle 
of flight and tossing paper planes, Marchak says she is 
more committed than ever to being a WISEST volun- 
teer, “It’s just so great when you realize you might be 
taking down a barrier to a Grade 6 girl’s future.” Wi 


The trip also taught Hayford 
about community and spirit. Taking 
singing lessons, he was welcomed 
into a local church’s 350-voice choir. 
“That experience was amazing, 
though I’m not much of a singer. 
People were dancing on stage, danc- 
ing in the audience, and the feeling 
of passion and praise in the air was 
really exciting.” 

Upon returning home, the 
experience also made him revisit 
the way he views success and career 
expectations. 

“T’m definitely interested in 
pursuing international development 
but am open to whatever that path 
means in my life. To me, success 


is not tangible or material. I want 
to do something that helps other 
people at the core of their desires 
and that encourages them to find 
meaning and purpose.” 

Co-operative education at the 
Alberta School of Business is an 
experiential learning program in 
which students alternate periods of 
study with periods of paid, disci- 
pline-related work experience, with 
a number of international opportu- 
nities available. “The help from the 
co-op office in setting this up was 
huge—helping with resumes, cover 
letters and mock interviews. I even 
used their office for my interview to 
Kenya,’ says Hayford. Mi 
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Beef producers should 


consider alternative grading system 


The system that rates Canadian beef cattle could be beefed up to of- 
fer consumers more consistent grading as well as added value to produc- 
ers, according to U of A economist Sven Anders. 

Anders is examining the Meat Standards Australia grading system, 
which uses 27 different parameters to measure quality throughout each 
stage of production—from farming to processing. Based on these dif- 
ferent criteria and measurements, the meat is graded on a scale of one to 
five stars and labelled accordingly. 

Anders says the current Canadian grading system, in which the car- 
casses are visually inspected and the meat labelled, cannot provide the 
same quality assurance as the more extensive MSA system. 

“(The Canadian system) is almost like looking at a car from the out- 
side to determine how fast it drives. You don’t see the engine; you don’t 
know anything else. But you're making a statement: this car looks fast, it 
must be fast. This carcass looks great, so it must taste great,’ he says. 

Anders says this grading system is responsible for the inconsistencies 
between the labelling and the quality of Canadian beef. 

“Fortunately in Canada, the beef quality overall is very good, but 
sometimes you go to the store and you get a steak that melts on your 
tongue. The next week you go to the same store and you buy the same 
cut and it’s just not there. It’s a hit and miss,’ he said. 


U of A signs agreement 
with Université Catholique de Lille 


U of A students will now have the opportunity to attend classes 
in Lille, France, as a result of a new agreement with the Université 
Catholique de Lille. Representatives from each university signed a 
memorandum of understanding Feb. 21 launching the new program, 
which is now accepting applications and will start offering classes in 
September 2012. 

The program will allow students to earn credit for U of A arts cours- 
es while living and studying in Lille. Students can choose to attend one 
or two terms of classes, the first immersed in intermediate and advanced 
French-language courses and the second in English-speaking classes rel- 
evant to Canadian and European studies, such as “Shakespeare’s France” 
and Canadian literature and film concerned with the First World War. 
The faculty is considering expanding course offerings in future years to 
include topics such as medieval art history, European theatre and First 
World War history. 

Heather Zwicker, vice-dean of the Faculty of Arts, was in Lille 
to sign the agreement. “Our students can only benefit from greater 
international and inter-institutional collaboration,’ she said. “U of A 
students are among the world’s best, and they deserve opportunities to 
study around the world. Where better to learn the French language than 
France itself?” 


Helping others butt out 


Steve Patterson, associate chair (academic) in the School of 
Dentistry, has been chosen as one out of four recipients to win a Barb 
Tarbox Award of Excellence in Tobacco Reduction. 

Patterson has been involved with tobacco-reduction and cessation 
initiatives for 25 years, as a dental health professional and in a teach- 
ing capacity in the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. During his tenure, 
Patterson has been a leader in tobacco control in Alberta, especially in 
the fields of oral health and tobacco cessation. As a faculty member, 
and through his professional organization, Patterson has helped to 
better integrate tobacco cessation within the practice of dentistry and 
dental hygiene. 

“Barb Tarbox was a tremendous advocate against smoking and the 
harm it does,” said Patterson. “It is a great honour to receive an award 
with her name on it, and to receive the award from her daughter. It 
signifies the value of all of our efforts to help improve the health of 
Canadians through tobacco-reduction activities.” 

Winners were selected based on the significant impact they had 
in tobacco reduction. Of the four award categories—Rising Star, 
Scholarship, Recognition and Group awards—Patterson won in the 
Recognition category. 


Former president to receive royal award 


Myer Horowitz, president of the U of A from 1979 to 1989 and 
famed education researcher, has been notified by the Office of the 
Governor General that he will be receiving the Queen Elizabeth II’s 
Diamond Jubilee Medal. 

The Queen Elizabeth II Diamond Jubilee Medal is a tangible way for 
Canada to honour Her Majesty for her 60 years of service to Canada. 
The award also serves to recognize significant contributions and achieve- 
ments by Canadians. 


President Samarasekera talks about virtues 


of global partnerships in tackling world’s problems 


Jamie Hanlon 
partnership between the University of Alberta 
and Germany's Helmholtz Association is 
dedicated to a long-term collaboration to solve 
energy and enyironment issues. That was the message 
delivered to some 100 attendees at a press event at the 
American Academy for the Advancement of Science 
conference, held Feb. 16-20 in Vancouver. 

U of A President Indira Samarasekera and Helmholtz 
President Jiirgen Mlynek spoke of the need for interna- 
tional co- 
operation on 
issues of mutual 
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importance and 
of solid partner- 
ships that seek 
solutions to 
local and global 
concerns. 

The 
Helmholtz 
Association is 
Germany's larg- 
est scientific re- 
search organiza- 
tion, with more 
than 31,000 
staff working 


in 18 scientific- 


President Indira Samarasekera speaking 
at a conference in Vancouver. 


technical and 
biological-medical research centres. The U of A has been 
partnered with the association since 2009. 

“Helmholtz wants to solve problems; we want to 
solve problems,’ said Samarasekera. “It’s much better to 
get a partner that has a complementary but a somewhat 
bigger breadth of skills. They will help us advance and 
apply knowledge in a way that I don’t think many orga- 
nizations or universities would have.” 

Samarasekera spoke of impending major global chal- 
lenges and, using the words of former Edmonton Oiler 
hockey great Wayne Gretzky, expressed a need to solve 
these problems. 


Dispelling the lone-scientist myth of big science 


Jamie Hanlon 


ig science requires a coalition of the willing, 

technically capable and financially and politi- 

cally connected, says Robert Smith, a University 
of Alberta professor who studies the history of science 
and technology. Smith delivered his observations on 
scientific megaprojects during a lecture at the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science conference 
in Vancouver, Feb. 16-20. 

Smith noted that in the last 100 hundred years, the 
notion of the lone scientist working on a single project 
has morphed into the public view of teams of scientists 
working large-scale projects. He noted that while public 
perception and the reality of scientific practice were 
not always equal, development of large-scale projects 
such as the cyclotron and, later, the Hubble telescope 
helped change the public notion of scientific research 
and discovery. 

“The lone-scientist image speaks to the endless pull 
of the scientist as individual, yet scientific practice over 
the centuries has very often been a practice that involves 
teamwork and large groups,’ said Smith. 

Many consider the Second World War as the turning 
point for “big science” —as in funded, co-operative sci- 
entific development—but Smith points to the 1930s and 
the development of the first cyclotron as an early example 
of co-operation. The cyclotron was also an example of 
how public and corporate funding began to play a role in 
driving scientific research and discoveries. 

Smith notes cyclotron designer Ernest Lawrence’s own 
design was largely what drove the research push early on. 
“This was a shift driven by Lawrence’s lust for ever- 

bigger machines, not a methodical, carefully planned 
scientific attack on particular problems? Smith said. 
“Rather like Kevin Costner in Field of Dreams, ‘build and 
they will come’—and ‘they’ will be scientific discoveries if 
you build bigger and more powerful machines.” 

‘The term “big science” was coined by American nu- 
clear physicist Alvin Weinberg in the early 1960s, Smith 


“He said ‘don’t skate to where the puck is, skate to 
where it’s going to be,” said Samarasekera. “The ‘puck’ is 
going to be in places where you have international col- 
laboration solving great problems.” 

She spoke of the partnership’s key areas—exploring 
geothermal energy, carbon capture and storage, water 
treatment, land reclamation and heavy oil upgrading — 
and their relation to energy and the environment, adding 
Helmholtz’s experience with geothermal energy is of 
particular interest to Alberta. 


66 (Wayne Gretzky) said ‘don’t skate to 
where the puck is, skate to where it’s 
going to be.’ The ‘puck’ is going to be 
in places where you have international 
collaboration solving great problems.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


Mlynek said the overall goal of the partnership is ulti- 
mately to reduce humans’ impact on the environment. 

He said last year’s nuclear disaster at Japan’s 
Fukushima plant in the wake of an earthquake and 
tsunami has given new impetus to move toward 
renewable energy. 

“In Germany, after Fukushima, there was a decision 
to get out of nuclear energy by 2022,” he said. “There is 
now new momentum (in the field of renewable energy), 
so we are interested in renewables and the efficient use of 
energy and energy conversion.” 

As the topic turned to Alberta’s oilsands, 
Samarasekera said the biggest challenges and opportuni- 
ties that need exploring are tailings ponds, land reclama- 
tion and greenhouse gas emissions. 

“What's exciting about it is that it’s not about the oil- 
sands, it’s about energy worldwide,” she said. “It’s broader 
than the oilsands, but the oilsands is a particular oppor- 
tunity because there are some 170 billion barrels of oil 
located subsurface that’s going to be needed to bridge to 
a low-carbon, fully renewable energy future.” Wi 


Robert Smith in Vancouver. 


noted. According to Weinberg, it was not only a cultural 
statement but a phenomenon that required significant 
financial and education choices. But Smith noted that 
Weinberg’s definition was limiting and didn’t consider 
examples from as far back in history as the 1300s, for 
example, in China’s astronomical bureau. 

Smith pointed to the Hubble Space Telescope to 
illustrate the notion of “scientists as coalition builders.” 
Eyery aspect of the Hubble, from planning to access, was 
a co-operative effort, he said. That co-operation also kept 
the telescope alive when there were suggestions of scrap- 
ping it because of its flawed mirror. 

Smith compared Hubble to the ill-fated 
Superconducting Super Collider in Texas. He suggested 
a weak coalition and a lack of international partner- 
ship may have played a role in its cancellation by U.S. 
Congress in 1993. 

If there were a recipe for a successful science megapro- 
ject, Smith said, it would include patience—and having 
political, financial and institutional ducks in a row. 

“You've got to make it technically and politically fea- 
sible,” he said. “Patronage really matters. It’s not simply a 
matter of getting support to proceed and then forgetting 
it, because a project like an SSC or Hubble has to be sold 
again and again and again. 

“You have to keep a coalition in the field. The leaders 
and the people involved will shift over time, because it 
takes a long time for these projects to actually get built.” 
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UNTIL MARCH 20 


Ally Sloper and C.H. Chapman. 
Alexander “Ally” Sloper is the madcap 
fictional character who appeared in British 
serialized comics between 1867 and 1916. 
This exhibit, on display in the Bruce Peel 
Special Collections Library, highlights a 
sampling of Sloper’s most memorable 
antics from Ally Sloper’s Half Holiday, 
further enriched with a biography of 
Charles Henry Chapman and original pen- 
and-ink drawings on loan from Chapman's 
descendants. 


UNTIL APRIL 5 


Passive Voice & Cookies. The 
Centre for Writers invites everyone 
every Thursday for a fee workshop on 
the English language. 2-3 p.m. 1-23 
Assiniboia Hall. Please visit http:www. 
c4w.arts.ualberta.ca for other free work- 
shops topic and time. 


MARCH 2 


Anthropology — Frucht Memorial 
Department Lecture. The Good, the Bad, 
and the Bearded: Popular Images of 
archaeologists and how we see ourselves, 
or, are archaeologists their own worst 
enemies? Talk will be given by Larry 
Zimmerman, professor of Anthropology 
and Museum Studies Public Scholar of 
Native American Representation/Eiteljorg 
Museum Indiana University-Purdue 
University Indianapolis. 3-5 p.m. Tory 
Breezeway. 


The Department of Music presents 
Steinway Artist Alan Chow. 8-10 p.m. 
Convocation Hall, Old Arts Building Arts. 


MARCH 3 


Breaking the Myths: Education and 
Literacy in Africa. It is reiterated that edu- 
cation for women and children is the best 
tool for development. While it may not be 
a panacea for all that developing nations 
require, it can be seen as a fundamental 
building block for a stronger society. 
However, what is being done to imple- 
ment this simple, yet necessary, measure? 
Hosted by Ainembabazi Children’s Project 
— University of Alberta Chapter. 1-4 p.m. 
Telus Centre Rooms 217/219. 


Kilburn Memorial Concert Series 
presents the 2011/12 Visiting Quartet 


fa ft 


in Residence: Afiara Quartet. 8-10 p.m. 
Convocation Hall, Old Arts Building Arts. 


MARCH 4 


Cabane a Sucre. Come celebrate the 
season with a Sweet Canadian Twist. 
The Alumni Affairs office, in conjunction 
with Campus Recreation, will recreate the 
Quebec family tradition of Cabane a Sucre 
in Hawrelak Park. Bring your family out 
to enjoy “La Tire” (Maple Toffee), horse- 
drawn sleigh rides, skating, snowshoeing 
and music. 1-3:30 p.m. Call 780-492- 
0866 or e-mail colleen.elliott@ualberta.ca 
to register. 


A Country House Weekend: An 
English Idyll in Four Days and a Prologue. 
This art-song performance series, is, with- 
out a doubt, one of this season's must- 
hear events. $20 adults, $15 seniors and 
$10 students. 2 -5 p.m. Convocation Hall, 
Old Arts Building. 


The Department of Music presents 
John Sampen, saxophone professor at 
Bowling Green State University, with 
Roger Admiral, piano. 7-9 p.m. Studio 27, 
Fine Arts Building. 


MARCH 5 


Monday Noon Music features every- 
thing from western classical to world 
music and features performances by 
the Department of Music, led by area 
coordinator Elizabeth Turnbull. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


History & Classics Public Lecture. 
Putting History Back in History of Religion: 
The Socio-Political Context of Ancient 
Indian Religions, delivered by Patrick 
Olivelle, professor of Sanskrit and Indian 
Religions, University of Texas at Austin. 
This talk will deal with how we can 
responsibly teach the history of religion in 
a public university and in a academic set- 
ting, taking as an example the history of 
Indian religion during the second half of 
the first millennium BCE. 7-10 p.m. 5-04 
Business Building Arts | Uncategorized 


The 15th Annual Salute to the 
Bands. The U of A and Grant MacEwan 
Jazz Bands present this tribute to the 
great swing bands of the 30s and 40s. 
8-10 p.m. Convocation Hall, Old Arts 
Building. Admission by donation at 
the door. 
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MARCH 5 & 6 


ALSA Aboriginal Speaker Series. 
Treaty Negotiations or Rights Legislation: 
Tough Choices will be given by Sophie 
Pierre, chief Commissioner of the British 
Columbia Treaty Commission, a body 
which supervises and facilitates treaty 
negotiations that involve government and 
First Nations groups. Noon-1 p.m. in room 
231/237, Law Centre. 


MARCH 6 


U of A Innovative Leaders Lecture 
Series. Darren Entwistle, president and 
CEO of TELUS will be on hand to speak at 
the TELUS Centre. 4—-5:30 p.m. 


History & Classics Lecture. The Indian 
Machiavelli: Compositional and Political 
History of Kautilya’s Arthasastra will be 
presented Patrick Olivelle, professor of 
Sanskrit and Indian Religions, University 
of Texas at Austin. This text is the old- 
est treatise on Law and Governance, or 
on Political Science, from ancient India. 
5-7 p.m. 5-04 Business Building Arts. 


MARCH 7 


Canada Council for the Arts: Killam 
Prize and Fellowship Information Session. 
10:30-11:30 p.m. 


When Meteorites Fall on Snow: 
Unique Scientific Opportunities presented 
by Chris Herd, curator of the U of A 
Meteorite Collection and one of Canada’s 
foremost experts on meteorites. Herd will 
speak about the Bruderheim meteorites on 
display in the museum's Cool Stuff exhibi- 
tion. Noon-12:45 p.m. 1-200 Enterprise 
Square. 


MLCS - Poetry Reading: Transtromer’s 
Poetic Transformations. Swedish poet, 
Tomas Transtromer, 2011 Nobel Literature 
Prize Recipient, will be on hand to read 
some of his poems. 3-4 p.m. Old Arts 
Building main foyer. 


MARCH 8 


ALSA 2012 Speaker series presents 
guest speaker Clint Davis, Canadian 
Council for Aboriginal Business. Noon to 
1 p.m. Room 231/237, Law Centre. 


Dept of Economics Micro Seminar. 
Steeve Mongrain of Simon Fraser 
University. 3:30-5 p.m. 8-22 HM 
Tory Building. 


. festival of teaching 


Festival of Teaching events 


Excellence in teaching deserves to be celebrated; innova- 
tion in teaching needs to be shared. 

With that, the Fifth Annual Festival of Teaching at the 
University of Alberta will take place March 12-15. 

This year’s event will be on North Campus, Augustana 
Campus and Campus St-Jean. The festival will include a 
Teaching Fair, where instructors can see presentations 
in a variety of media on new teaching methods recently 
introduced or being tested on our campuses, followed by 
TED-inspired talks on March 12 called FoT Spots, beginning 
at 4 p.m. at the TELUS Centre atrium, following a teaching 
fair, which begins at 3 p.m. 

FoT Spots is a variation on last year's TED-style Festival 
Talks. This year, three great U of A professors will each appear 
on stage with one of their students to talk about inspiration 
in education. Billy Strean, professor in the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation and 3M scholar; Janet Wesselius, 
professor in the Department of Philosophy, Augustana 
Campus; and Michael Kennard, professor in the Department 
of Drama, together with their students, will try to answer 
the questions surrounding inspiration in the classroom. This 
event will be hosted by Malcolm Azania, aka Minister Faust, 
a former high school teacher and current author, talk show 


host, magazine editor and public speaker who deals daily in 
inspiration. 

From there, the festival will be handed to the dozens of 
teachers who will open their classrooms and laboratories to 
visitors to give students and professors alike the opportunity 
to view great teaching and, in some cases, meet with the 
instructor to discuss the teaching strategies used in the class. 

The Festival of Teaching will conclude on March 15 with 
a keynote closing address and World Café, where festival 
participants will discuss the effectiveness of different styles 
of teaching. 

The keynote will be given by Larrie Greenberg, a clinical 
professor in pediatrics at George Washington University 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Among his many 
honours, Greenberg's achievements as a teacher are par- 
ticularly telling. He started one of the first office rotations 
for pediatric residents in 1974, started faculty development 
and the Master Teachers’ program, did the first randomized 
control trial research on teaching residents how to teach in 
the late 1970s, and published on the use of standardized 
patients in the early 1980s with regards to giving bad news 
to parents. 

http://www. fot.ualberta.ca/ 


MARCH 9 


ALSA 2012 Speaker series presents 
An Integrated Approach to First Nations 
Economic Development presented by 
guest speakers Roger Smith and Keltie 
Lambert (Witten LLP. Edmonton). Noon— 
1 p.m. Room 231/237, Law Centre. 


MunchMUSIC Noon-Hour Recital. Eat 
lunch while enjoying the performances 
of music students and faculty. No charge 
for admission. 12:15-1 p.m. Augustana 
Campus (Chapel), Camrose. 


Bearing Witness: Documenting 
China's Rise. Award-winning photojour- 
nalist Ryan Pyle. Will discuss some of his 
behind-the-scenes examples and stories 
from covering stories from China's eco- 
nomic surge. 3—4:30 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


46th Annual Shevchenko Lecture. 
Ukraine and the Russian Question will be 
presented by James Sherr, a senior fellow 
of the Russia and Eurasia Programme at 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(Chatham House) in London. 7-9 p.m. 265 
Central Academic Building. 


Music at Convocation Hall celebrates 
the Inauguration of the 2011 Krapf 
Memorial Continuo Organ. 8-10 p.m. Arts 
and Convocation Hall. 


MARCH 12 TO 15 


The 5th Annual Festival of Teaching. 
Excellence in teaching deserves to be 
celebrated; innovation in teaching needs 
to be shared. Please visit the Festival of 
Teaching website for more information: 
www. fot.ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 12 


Monday Noon Music. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Cinema - Rendez-vous de la 
francophonie. In homage to the origins 
of French culture in North America, 
Bibliotheque Saint-Jean presents two 
National Film Board films: «Esprits de 
famille» preceded by the short film « Sur la 
route.» 7—9:30 p.m. Auditorium, Campus 
Saint-Jean. 


MARCH 14 


Educated Luncheon Lecture. Join us 
over the lunch hour to listen to a top 
faculty member and hear about some 
of the amazing work being done at the 
U of A. The $10 fee includes a lunch to go 
along with this opportunity to learn and 
network with fellow alumni. Sessions will 
be held the second Wednesday of each 
month in room 2-957 Enterprise Square. 
Noon-1 p.m. 


The Department of Music Lecture 
Series. Poetry and the Performance of 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


RIVERVIEW TOWERS. Absolutely every- 
thing renovated in turnkey furnished 

1 bedroom, 1 bathroom condo. Top of 
the line renovation with executive style. 
$2,100/month. Call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


LIVE IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Executive, 2 bedroom plus den, over 
1,400 sq. ft. condo. Beautifully designed 
with top of the line style. $2,400/month. 
Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- 
baun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate Corp. 


the Romantic Lied with adjunct professor 
Deen Larsen. 2—4 p.m. Studio 27, Fine 
Arts Building. 


MARCH 15 


Bullying in the classroom. Part 
three of four. Aggressors and Victims in 
the Shadows of Cyberspace: Exploring 
the Sources of Online Bullying will 
be presented by Maria Bakardjieva, 
associate professor in the Faculty 
of Communication and Culture at 
the University of Calgary. 7:30 a.m. 
Telus Centre. 


Nature in Winter in Edmonton. John 
Acorn, renowned researcher, broadcaster 
and curator of the U of A’s Renewable 
Resources Natural History Collection, 
speak about how nature responds to win- 
ter in our city. Noon to 12:45 p.m. 1-200 
Enterprise Square. 


iSMSS Inside/OUT Speakers» 
Series, Little Trannies’ Little Mermaid: 
A Shape-Shifting Tale will be given by 
Natasha Hurley, assistant professor, 
Department of English & Film Studies. 
Her aim is to expand our understanding 
of how the little mermaid tale offers up 
a narrative pre-history of the trans-child, 
while insisting that these elements of 
abjection and physical bodily pain are 
essential to both that history and to the 
present of the trans-child. 5—6 p.m. 7th 
floor Education North. 


Edmonton Regional Alumni and 
Friends Reception for Graduates from 
1987 through 2011. 6-8:30 p.m. Solarium 
in the ETLC Engineering. 


MARCH 16 


Adaptation to changing environ- 
ments. This lecture by Rowan Barrett, 
Department of Organismic and 
Evolutionary Biology Harvard University. 
Noon-1 p.m. M149 Biological Sciences. 


MARCH 17 


The University of Alberta Mixed Choir 
and Faculty of Education Handbell Ringers 
present their annual Spring Concert 
program at Augustana. $16 (adults)/$12 
(students/seniors)/$40 (family). 7:30- 

9 p.m. Augustana Campus (Chapel). 


MARCH 16 & 17 


Augustana Winter Term Drama 
Production. Bonjour, La, Bonjour, 
by Michele Tremblay. 7:30— 
9:30 p.m. Augustana Campus Theatre. 


MARCH 18 


Camrose & District Community Band 
in Concert Mar 2-3 p.m. Augustana 
Campus (Chapel). 


BELGRAVIA. May 1st occupancy. 3 bed- 
room house in south Belgravia. $2,550/ 
month. Dave Richards 780-886-6005. 


SERVICES 


BUYING, SELLING, LEASING, CALL ME 
FIRST. Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766, 
780-940-0414. Pioneer Condominium 
Specialist. www.conniekennedy.com. RE/ 
MAX Real Estate. 


DRINK ENERGY DRINKS, GET PAID! Email 
for more information business@cybercon- 
nections.ca. 


YOU ARE A RISK MANAGER. REPORT 
MAINTENANCE CONCERNS TO FACILITIES 
AND OPERATIONS AT 780-492-4833 
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Polar Bears: A Complete Guide to Their Biology 
and Behavior by University of Alberta biologist 
Andrew Derocher is both a celebration of the 
Arctic icon’s uniqueness and importance and a 
discourse concerning Canada’s responsibility 

to the species. The text is accompanied by 153 
photos taken by internationally renowned wildlife 


photographer Wayne Lynch. 
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University 101 


Canadian Circumpolar Institute 


Water panel 


wades into 


global debate 


Geoff McMaster 


hree water experts received 
honorary degrees March 1 
in a special conferral cer- 


emony at the University of Alberta’s 
Timms Centre. 

Sunita Narain, director gen- 
eral of the Centre for Science and 
Environment, Steve Hrudy, U of A 
professor emeritus in analytical 
and environmental toxicology, and 
Peter Brabeck-Letmathe, chair- 
man of the board of Nestlé, were 
all recognized for their efforts to 
tackle one of the most urgent chal- 
lenges of our time—access to safe, 


clean water. 

“Each of these exceptional 
individuals is quite literally trying 
to change the world, and they are 
succeeding,’ said U of A President 
Indira Samarasekera. “Government 
policy has changed because of 
them. New farming methods are 
being adopted around the world, 
and much better environmental 
monitoring is going on in India 


and here in Alberta.” 


GC Water stress adds to 
the burden of disease. 
It destroys livelihoods 
and devastates 
agriculture... If we 
do not get our water 
art and science right, 
then we will seriously 
jeopardize our common 
future.” 


Sunita Narain 


A passionate water activist 
and winner of the Stockholm 
Water Prize, Narain has success- 
fully galvanized action in India on 
the need for water security, using 
rainwater harvesting to augment 
resources and pollution control 
to minimize waste. She has been 
listed by the USS. journal Foreign 
Policy as one of the world’s top 100 
public intellectuals. 


Continued on page 2 
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Breaking the silence 


Red dresses dotted the campus as part of The REDress Project, an art installation designed to bring awareness to Canada’s missing or murdered Aboriginal women. 


For more, see The Back Page. 


Newest CRC finds role as cultural intermediary 


Michael Brown 


P | Whe University of Alberta has been 
awarded a new Canada Research Chair, 
five renewals and one advancement 

worth a total of $7.1 million, the federal gov- 

ernment announced on March 13. 

“The University of Alberta is delighted with 
these CRC renewals, advancements and new 
appointments, which involve individuals from 
a wide range of disciplines,’ said Lorne Babiuk, 
vice-president (research). “The support of the 
federal government, through programs like 
the Canada Research Chairs, continues to be 
a key factor in our country achieving its goals 
in becoming a global knowledge generator, 
resulting in innovation and enhancing Canada’s 
economic leadership.” 

The new CRC was awarded to Gavin 
Renwick, who was named as Tier 2 CRC 
in design studies, a title that comes with a 
$500,000 award paid out over five years. This 
designation is given to emerging researchers 
who are acknowledged by their peers as having 
the potential to lead in their field. 


S UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


CONFERENCE SERVICES 


GUEST SUITES SUMMER ACCOMMODATION 
www conference walherta,ca 


66 Essentially, | am looking at hybrid 
ideas of how do we take First 
Nation ideas of living lightly 
upon the Earth—their traditional 
knowledge—and finding ways 
of combining that with cutting- 
edge environmental technology to 
create something that is better.” 


Gavin Renwick 


Renwick, a professor in the Department 
of Art and Design and adjunct professor of 
human ecology, says his research focuses on 
working collaboratively with First Nation and 
rural communities to help envision sustain- 
able and holistic design solutions that facilitate 
social, economic and environmental health and 
well-being, as well as cultural continuity, in 
the North. 


“Essentially, I am looking at hybrid ideas 
of how do we take First Nation ideas of liy- 
ing lightly upon the Earth—their traditional 
knowledge—and finding ways of combining 
that with cutting-edge environmental technol- 
ogy to create something that is better,’ said 
Renwick, who has spent the last 17 years work- 
ing in the Northwest Territories. 

Renwick is in the early stages of design- 
ing a building using modern and traditional 
techniques to facilitate the cultural continuity 
of one of Canada’s most traditional people, the 
Dehcho First Nation near Trout Lake, N.W.T. 

“(The Dehcho] see sustainable develop- 
ment as being their culture. We're now into 
the 21st century and [the Dehcho] still have a 
viable First Nation culture and language, and 
an ability to live with the land,” said Renwick. 
“Considering 2 1st-century realities, I think it 
is fundamental that we reverse the knowledge 
flow and we begin to recognize that people who 
work intimately with the land have something 
to offer us.” 

Renwick says as much as he is a researcher, 
he sees his role in the North as that of a cultural 
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Immunologist receives 
cancer society grant 


Folio Staff 


University of Alberta im- 

munologist has received the 

Canadian Cancer Society's 
inaugural Innovation Grant for his 
research looking at ways to harness 
the immune system in the fight 
against prostate cancer. 

Kevin Kane received nearly 
$200,000 for his work towards 
stimulating the body’s own “killer 
cells” to destroy prostate cancer cells. 

“We know we have powerful 
cells within the immune system that 
are capable of eliminating tumours,’ 
said Kane. “So why not better direct 
them to eliminate cancer?” 

Of the thousands of genes 
altered by prostate cancer, the 
immune system only targets a 
few. Kane and his research team 
developed a non-invasive screening 
system “to pick out the needles in 
the haystack.” The screen will allow 
the researcher to identify the mu- 
tated genes that are being targeted 
by killer cells—genes that can then 
be tested for immunotherapy. 


“If we can manipulate the im- 
mune system to better attack cancer, 
that would be far better and far 
more specific than trying to use 
chemotherapy drugs which are 
often not so specific and can have 
terrible side effects,’ said Kane. 

His goal is to create a universal 
platform that identifies the right 
targets for killer cells to attack in 
prostate cancer—which, according 
to the Canadian Cancer Society, 
kills 11 Canadian men every day, 
more than any other cancer. Kane 
believes the screen could eventually 
be used to tailor immunotherapy for 
ovarian, breast and, possibly, lung 
cancers. Furthermore, the screen 
could potentially be directed at 
specific cancer gene targets that are 
unique to an individual—targets 
that are possibly the most relevant 
to their survival. 

This year, the Canadian Cancer 
Society is committing more than 
$4.5 million through the new 
Innovation Grant to 23 cancer 
researchers across the country. The 
grant was created to support unique 


Water panel wades into global debate 


In her acceptance speech, and in a panel discus- 
sion following the conferral ceremony, Narain pointed 
out that in India, as in many developing countries, 
livelihood is often directly linked to scarce and 


inconsistent rainfall. 


“Water stress adds to the burden of disease,” said 
Narain, who was honoured with a doctor of laws 


Kevin Kane is researching ways to better 
enable the body’s immune system to join 
the fight against prostate cancer. 


research that will help in the fight 
against all cancers. Kane is the only 
Alberta-based researcher to receive 
the Innovation Grant this year. 

“We need to continue to do 
hypothesis-driven research because 
it opens up opportunities for us to 
make more innovative steps later 
on, says Kane. “The Innovation 
Grant means we may get there 
faster, with respect to innovation 
that helps patients.’ Wi 


Continued from page 1 


Brabeck-Letmathe, also conferred with a doctor 
of laws, was recognized for his leadership in Nestlé’s 
implementation of water management strategies. An 
active member of the foundation board of the World 


Economic Forum, he leads a worldwide project on 


water resources. 


He argued that no “dogmatic or ideological ap- 
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(Clockwise from top) Steve Hrudy, Peter Brabeck-Letmathe and 
Sunita Narain were honoured by the University of Alberta March 

1 for their contribution to the water debate. 

ture.... If we do not get our water art and science right, 
then we will seriously jeopardize our common future.” 

Hrudy was recognized with an honorary doctor 
of science for his leadership in environmental health 
sciences and risk management, and for his contribution 
to a number of high-profile expert panels’ including the 
Research Advisory Panel to the Walkerton inquiry a 
decade ago. 

He argued that we live in a “misinformation age, 
especially concerning issues of water management. 
Many commonly held views about the risks of water 
contamination are simply wrong, he said, and that was 
nowhere more evident than during the Walkerton trag- 
edy that killed seven and made 2,000 people ill from 
contaminated drinking water. 

Much of the testimony during the Walkerton in- 
quiry held that “once the water became contaminated, 
there was nothing the operators could have done to 
prevent the tragedy,’ he said. “That testimony was abso- 
lutely wrong, but it went unchallenged at the time.” 


proach” can provide solutions to a global crisis that sees 
one billion people without adequate access to water for 
their basic needs: “In many cases, where such approach- 
es were applied, they made things even worse for those 
who suffer the most.” 

All three recipients elaborated on their positions 
during a panel discussion following the ceremony 
hosted by CBC’s Diana Swain and guided by the lead 
question, who speaks for the water? 

Brabeck-Letmathe said water is often wasted and 
taken for granted, especially in industry and agricul- 
ture, because it has not been assigned value. 

“How can you accept, when we know there are 
shortages of water, that 60 per cent is being lost 
through leakages in developing countries, and 30 per 
cent in Europe,’ he said, adding that too much empha- 
sis is placed on the supply side in discussions about 
solutions to water scarcity and not enough on demand 
and the search for less wasteful “water-wise” ways of 
managing water. 

Narain underscored the conflict over access to 
water in India and other countries, pointing out that, 
in North America, the fight over the issue is more 
academic, happening in conferences and seminars. “But 
in my part of the world it is real. People get shot over 
it—people die over water. And the fight is over the 
allocation of water between agriculture and growing 
cities and industries.” 

She argued that a major hurdle in seeking techno- 
logical solutions to water scarcity is the “arrogance of 
science and engineering” that fails to take local environ- 
ments into consideration. “One of the biggest problems 
we have seen is a scientific profession that doesn’t teach 
humility about nature.” 

Hrudy said the Walkerton tragedy proved that 
“Canadians were then, and are still today, com- 
placent about water. It’s taken for granted, and 
people resist paying more for safe and efficient 
water-delivery service. 

“There has to be a willingness to do the thing right,” 
he said, echoing Brabeck-Letmathe’s view that whether 
water delivery is public or private matters little. What 
does matter is that it’s done “competently and smartly.” 1 
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$1.7 Min CRCs 
come to UofA 


Continued from page 1 


intermediary, acting as a bridge 
between knowledge traditions. 
“We need to level the playing 
field and create an equal dialogue 
between knowledge traditions 
and, through that equality, create 
something much stronger that can 
only generate positive, innovative 
solutions for 21st-century life,” said 
Renwick. “In one sense, what I am 
doing is looking at how the physical 
space reflects cultural continuity 
and automony, and then looking 
at First Nation traditional knowl- 
edge and what it has to offer us in 
the south in an equal dialogue to 


create stronger hybrid solutions 
for sustainability.” 


Renwick came to the U of A 18 
months ago from the University of 
Dundee in Scotland to be closer to 
the subject of his work and because 
he saw that the U of A is position- 
ing itself to be a fundamental, edu- 
cational institution for the Arctic. 

“What I like about the U of A is 
the potential of working across do- 
mains. I am in the Faculty of Arts, 
so I can now have dialogue with 
anthropologists and economists,” 
he said. “All the issues we face are so 
complex that no one discipline can 
actually deal with them, so interdis- 
ciplinarity is fundamental, and the 
U of A is great at facilitating that.” 

Carole Estabrooks, a professor 
in the Faculty of Nursing, was ad- 
vanced from Tier 2 to Tier 1, jump- 
ing her funding to $1.4 million paid 
out over seven years. This award is 
given to researchers acknowledged 
by their peers as world leaders in 
their fields. 

Estabrooks leads a program of 
research called Translating Research 
in Elder Care, which began in 2007 
and is funded by the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research. The 
goal of the program is to improve 
care for elderly residents in nursing 
homes by examining how the orga- 
nizational environment affects the 
use of best practices. 

“T hope my work will contribute 
to improving the quality of care and 
quality of life in the last months 
and years of life for the elderly in 
nursing homes, the majority of 
whom have dementia and who are 
among some of our society's most 
vulnerable citizens,’ she said. 

Tier 1 renewals include Steven 
Kuznicki, CRC in molecular sieve 
nanomaterials; Jim Smiley, CRC 
in molecular virology; and Randall 
Weselake, CRC in agricultural 
lipid biotechnology. 

Tier 2 renewals include Uwe 
Hacke, CRC in tree-water relations, 
and Simonetta Sipione, CRC in 
cardiac transplantation. 

The U of A now has 92 CRCs 
(44 Tier 1 and 48 Tier 2) with a to- 
tal value this year of $13.6 million. M 
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Researcher finds concussions breed more concussions 


Andrea Lauder 


f you have suffered a concussion 

through a sport or recreational 

activity, there is about a one-in- 
three chance you'll suffer a second 
or third concussion, say researchers 
with the University of Alberta. 

Using data of emergency 
room visits in Edmonton, Don 
Voaklander, a professor in the 
School of Public Health, and gradu- 
ate student Andrew Harris identi- 
fied patterns among individuals 
reporting repeated head injury. 

Voaklander’s research, reported 
recently in the Clinical Journal 
of Sport Medicine, indicates that 
people with a previous head injury 
are nearly three times more likely to 
have an additional head injury. This 
likelihood increases to nearly seven 
times for those who have sustained 
two previous head injuries. 

An increasing incidence of head 
injury spurred Voaklander, who is 
also director of the Alberta Centre 
for Injury Control and Research, to 
revisit the data to determine what 


happened after a first head injury 
was reported. 
“We know that in the last five 


years there has been more awareness 


of head injury and concussions,” 
said Voaklander. “We wanted to 
follow up on the data to see if one 
possible concussion made people 
more susceptible to a second or 
third possible concussion.” 

“This study is unique because 
the data are gathered from the im- 
mediate community, said Harris, 
noting that this type of research 
typically focuses on university 
and professional athletes, not on 
sport- and recreation-related 
concussions in the general popula- 
tion. “These data are indicative of 
what is happening to the average 
Edmontonian.” 

“Unfortunately, we don’t know 
the risk profile of the age groups,” 
said Harris. “But we do know that, 
in the seven-to-13 age group, kids 
are still likely engaged in fam- 
ily activity and aren't taking the 
same risks as the 14-to-18-year 
age group.” 


66 You can put the best helmets on people, but that doesn’t 
protect the brain from the acceleration and deceleration 
that comes from sport and recreation.” 


Don Voaklander 


Research done at the U of A has found the odds of sustaining a head injury related to 
skiing, snowboarding or sledding are nearly the same to that of playing football. 


The researchers note that the data 


may understate the problem of head 
injury, since it’s not known how 
many head injuries go undisclosed. 
Harris and Voaklander say con- 
cussion can occur no matter what 
the rules of a sport or recreational 
activity are or how well a person 
is protected. Research shows the 
greatest risk of head injury occurs 
in animal-related activities such as 
horseback riding, as well as playing 
rugby and operating an ATV. The 
odds of sustaining a head injury 
while skiing, snowboarding or sled- 
ding are nearly the same as when 
playing football. 


T-cell regulator may hold answer 
to autoimmune riddle of diseases 


“You have to think about the 
sport you play and where the energy 
is,” explained Voaklander. “If you're 
playing hockey or football, you're 
reasonably well-protected with 
equipment, and the energy comes 
from your own body. If you're riding 
a bike, using an ATV or riding a 
horse, the energy is no longer com- 
ing from you, and you're no longer 
at ground leyel should you fall.” 

Head injury often occurs even 
while wearing a helmet, he adds, 
since the sheer force of impact can 
bruise the brain. “You can put the 
best helmets on people, but that 
doesn’t protect the brain from the 
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Don Voaklander 


acceleration and deceleration that 
comes from sport and recreation.” 

Based on the evidence, both 
researchers say there may be cause 
to push for further changes in 
sport and recreation. Voaklander 
says a number of U.S. states have 
implemented “return to play” laws, 
making it more difficult for people 
to get back to the playing field 
without first being assessed by a 
trained medical professional. 

“Unfortunately, kids end up see- 
ing professional players pushing the 
limit and playing through serious 
injury, said Voaklander. fi 
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molecule in T-cells might hold the key to fighting autoimmune 
diseases. 


Quinn Phillips 
niversity of Alberta researcher Troy Baldwin 
is a step closer to understanding why the 
body’s immune cells, called T-cells, some- 
times attack perfectly healthy cells, causing autoim- 
mune diseases like diabetes. 

Baldwin, a researcher in the Department of 
Medical Microbiology and Immunology, and gradu- 
ate student Alex Suen looked at a specific molecule, 
known as BIM, which is vital in regulating T-cell 
death. Baldwin explained that when BIM was re- 
moved from autoreactive T-cells, rather than being 
killed off and eliminated from the blood, the T-cells 
actually survived and were rendered inactive. 

Baldwin, whose study was published in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, says his 


research also found there is a mechanism that controls 
T-cells beyond the reach of BIM. Looking specifically 
at the T-cells that target the pancreas, which is a cause 
of diabetes, Baldwin explains that the autoreactive 
T-cells that survived in the absence of BIM weren't 
able to kill the insulin-producing cells in the pancreas. 

“Our future work is going to look at the mecha- 
nisms controlling these cells,” said Baldwin. “Even 
though T-cells are present in the body and should 
be able to target, in this case, the pancreas and cause 
diabetes, they don’t.” 

Baldwin says understanding why these cells don’t 
target the pancreas and why they are inactive could 
lead to new therapies to control autoreactive T-cells 
and help people with autoimmune diseases. 

“Something is telling them not to become active,” 
said Baldwin. “If we can figure out what that some- 
thing is, we could then potentially use that information 
to try and either suppress cells that would normally 
become activated and cause autoimmunity or, vice 
versa, we could now take T-cells that are not active and 
make them more active.” 

Baldwin says cancer therapies, for example, are 
one instance where physicians want to boost T-cell 
response. “If we turn that suppressive mechanism off, 
then perhaps we can make a cell that wouldn't nor- 
mally respond,” he said. 

The next step will be to begin searching for the 
other mechanisms that regulate T-cells. 

“First we want to try and understand if there are 
other cells that are controlling this autoreactive popu- 
lation, or if it is something in the cells themselves that 
is preventing them from being active,” said Baldwin. 

“If we can break those control mechanisms, then 
we can understand how autoimmune diseases can 
progress,” added Suen. “That will give us an idea of 
what to target to generate therapies to either try to 
prevent breaking that control or enforcing that con- 
trol more strictly.” Wa 


Showcase and Conference 


Community-Engaged Research 


FRIDAY, MAY 25, 2012; 8 am-5S pm 


Location: Corbett Hall, University of Alberta Main Campus 


You are invited to attend 


You are invited to the Faculty of Extension's Centenary Year Showcase and 
Conference on Community-Engaged Research, hosted by Extension to highlight 
exemplary, community-engaged research. 


Join us for an exciting day of presentations, discussions and networking focusing on 
how communities and universities working together can make a difference. 

The event will start with a complimentary breakfast in Corbett Hall, 

U of A Main Campus, 8205-114 Street NW, Edmonton. 
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j Invited keynote speaker and international 
| leader Dr. Barbara Holland will inspire us to 
' consider making a difference through 


community-engaged research. Barbara is a 


| consultant, author, and speaker, and she has 
| advised more than 100 universities in 

_ five countries and helped start several new 

/ engagement associations and publications. 


Registration is free, but space is limited. 
Please register early 


Dr. Barbara Holland, Keynote Speaker 


For more information, and to register, please visit our website: 
www3.extension.ualberta.ca/researchshowcase 


Hui, Faculty of Extension: 780.492.4315 
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cademic pension plan invites input 
Phyllis Clark, vice-president at retirement, to enhance the sustain- UAPP sponsor representatives 
(finance and administration) and ability of the plan and to maximize are set to meet later this month to 
lan MacLaren, president, AASUA the tax effectiveness of the pension. determine whether to proceed with 
aay are a ee ae At this time, these proposals obtaining approval for changes. 
s the University of Alberta's are just that—proposals. They are If UAPP decides to go ahead, a 
sponsor representatives of being circulated among faculty member vote could possibly occur 
the Universities Academic associations for review and discus- in late 2012 or early 2013. In the 
Pension Plan (UAPP), we would like sion. AASUA Council launched meantime, pension plan sponsors 
to update academic staff members this discussion at its meeting on will be developing a comprehensive 
on recent proposals developed March 15. Please note that if UAPP rollout plan and detailed resources 
and circulated by the UAPP. As sponsor representatives decide to to assist members in understanding 
you may know, the UAPP, which move forward and seek approval on the impact of the changes. 
consists of sponsors from Alberta's plan changes, all faculty association You can find detailed informa- 
four universities as well as the Banff — members will have a vote in the tion on the proposed changes on 
Centre, has been reviewing the approval process. UAPP regulations Colloquy at www.ualbertablog.ca 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA pension plan for the last 18 months. state that any proposed changesto —_— and on the AASUA website. We 
The overall aims of the group areto _ the plan require formal approval will continue to keep you abreast of 
provide greater equity in terms of the from a majority of sponsor institu- _ any updates to this process through 
value of the lifetime pension benefit tions representing 75 per cent of the coming months as further de- 
amongst members, regardless of age | UAPP members. tails become available. Mi 
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Cosmetics may 
be going to seed 


Ken Matthewson 


anadian barley could make 

a move from your plate 

to your vanity thanks to 
researchers with the Department of 
Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 
Science who have discovered some 
innovative new uses for the ancient 
food grain. 


Lingyun Chen (left) and her team have 
developed cost-effective household uses 
for barley. 


Lingyun Chen, assistant profes- 
sor in plant protein chemistry 
and technology, and her team of 
researchers have developed a cost- 
effective method of extracting the 
protein from the raw grain of barley, 
one of Alberta’s largest grain crops. 

“When we analyzed the barley 
protein, we found some very inter- 
esting properties, one of the most 
interesting being that it serves as a 
very good emulsifier and encapsula- 
tion material, which we realized 
could have benefits for the personal 
care or food industries,” said Chen. 

Chen says barley protein has 
the ability to replace many exist- 
ing emulsifying agents in a variety 
of food and cosmetic products. 

It can also be used to encapsulate 
many neutraceuticals (foods or 
parts of food that provide health 
benefits), concealing their occasion- 
ally unpleasant taste and odour and 
protecting them from deteriora- 
tion before they are absorbed into 
the intestine. 

Many personal care products, 
such as skin creams, hair condition- 
ers and ointments, rely on emulsi- 
fiers in their formulation. These 
have traditionally been derived from 
animal products or, more recently, 
completely synthesized. Given 
emergent market trends towards 
natural, sustainable and organic 
products, Chen feels that these new 
applications for barley are exactly 
what consumers are looking for. 

Chen’s team also found numerous 
similarities between the barley pro- 
tein and ingredients currently used 
in retail food products. “The barley 
protein has similar capacity to leci- 
thin, which is a soy-based emulsify- 
ing agent commonly used in the food 
industry, said Chen. “But lecithin is 
very expensive. The production cost 
with barley is much lower.” 

Chen’s research has already led to 
a number of patented technologies, 
resulting in a $4.4-million invest- 
ment from the federal government 
to help test and commercialize her 
new products. Additional support is 
being provided through the Alberta 
Barley Commission and Alberta 
Innoyates Bio Solutions. Chen’s 
position as the Alberta Barley 
Cereal Protein Chair is co-funded 
by the Alberta Barley Commission 
and the Alberta Crop Industry 
Development Fund. fi 
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Engineering professor helps 
pioneer new online teaching tool 


Supplied 


Shuaht 


Chemical and materials engineering professor Dominic Sauva 
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geau, biological sciences professor Julia Foght (left) and PhD student 


Abigail Adebusuyi have developed a virtual bioreactor to help teach students about microbial biotechnology. 


Richard Cairney 


chemical engineering pro- 

fessor has teamed up with a 

microbiology professor to 
develop an innovative online teach- 
ing tool. 

Dominic Sauvageau from the 
Department of Chemical and 
Materials Engineering, Julia Foght 
from the Department of Biological 
Sciences and PhD student Abigail 
Adebusuyi have created an inter- 
active virtual bioreactor to help 
teach students about microbial 
biotechnology and its applications 
in industry. 

Called Stirred Tank univer- 
sity of alberta Reactor training, or 
STuaRt, the web-based application 
simulates a large-scale bioreactor. 
Bioreactors are historically used in 
wastewater treatment and environ- 
mental remediation. The vessels 
are used to create optimal condi- 
tions to grow bacteria or enzymes 
and to promote different types of 
fermentation. Commercially, they 
are used in the manufacturing of a 
wide array of products, including 


Congratulations to Rob Lake 
for correctly identifying the 
Sports Wall of Fame located 
in the Van Vliet Centre. For his 
correct identification, Rob has 
won a pen with a pullout map 
of the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science. The 
prize this week is one of the 
sought-after Butterdome butter 
dish, circa 2008, To win, simply 
identify where the object pictured 
is located and email your answer 
to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, March 25, and you will 
be entered into the draw. 


pharmaceuticals, biofuels and 
food flavouring. 

Using the online version of the 
bioreactor, students are able to 
key in parameters and run virtual 
experiments quickly. 

“You can see how different vari- 
ables produce different outcomes,” 
said Sauvageau. “You can find out 
quickly what happens when there 


is too much oxygen in the system 
or what happens if the pH level 
isn’t controlled.” 

The project is based on Foght’s 
idea to find a replacement for 
the university's own bioreactor, 
which is currently out of commis- 
sion. She approached Sauvageau, 
who recently joined the Faculty of 
Engineering, at precisely the right 
time. Sauvageau teaches courses on 
chemical reactor analysis and his 
research focuses on microbial bio- 
processing, and he was also thinking 
of developing a simulator. 

Sauvageau, Foght and 
Adebusuyi, who is working on her 
PhD under Foght’s supervision, 
worked with the U of A’s Academic 
Information and Communication 
Technologies group to develop 
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STuaRt, with Sauvageau providing 
mathematical models. 

Both Foght and Sauvageau agree 
that using a real bioreactor is a bet- 
ter learning experience, but using 
STuaRt is not a bad place to start. 

“Dealing with reactors and the 
organisms you get out of them, 
you have to get a feel for it,” said 
Sauvageau. “You have to get a feel 


fondiow diving wer gemiontewcspordecs 
different stimuli. I would compare 

it to sport. You can teach a person 
about a sport but their performance 
improves if they play it.” 

A definite advantage of us- 
ing STuaRt over a reactor is time 
and money, according to Foght. 
Experiments that would take two 
or three days at minimum using a 
bioreactor can now be handled in 
minutes or hours. 

The three hosted a poster presen- 
tation on the new teaching tool at 
the opening of the U of A’s annual 
Festival of Teaching. 

STuaRt may also have research 
applications. Sauvageau and Foght 
hope to come up with a more robust 
version of the simulator that can be 
used as a research tool. Wi 


Students and teachers find 
ways to inspire each other 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he Festival of Teaching, which was designed to showcase exem- 

plary teaching, kicked off at the University of Alberta March 12 

with faculty members and graduate students showcasing ways that 
teachers can inspire students—and students can inspire teachers. 


66 Part of my wish in any class that | go into is that | get 
challenged, too—that | learn from students just as 
much as they’re learning from me. And as long as that’s 
happening, it’s working.” 


Michael Kennard 
ee a 


A common thread—the change in the traditional relationship between 
faculty and their students—ran through three TED Talk-inspired FoI 
Spots, each of which featured a faculty member and graduate student 
showcasing innovative teaching methods onstage. 

Drama professor Michael Kennard, one of the presenters, says the way a 
researcher thinks about students is essential to building a relationship that 
promotes effective learning. 

“Tm a firm believer that I’m on equal ground with every student, and 
I’m not above any student,” said Kennard. “Part of my wish in any class 
that I go into is that I get challenged, too—that I learn from students 
just as much as they’re learning from me. And as long as that’s happen- 
ing, it’s working. If] put myself on this pedestal, above everybody, it just 
doesn’t work. 

“I'm a big believer that part of my job is to inspire every student, regard- 
less of their level. And that means paying attention and caring about every 
student,’ he said. 

Billy Strean of the physical education and recreation faculty and his 
student Omar Amer presented a three-part showcase, The Dance of 
Engagement, that included a physical representation describing a relation- 


ship between an engaged student and teacher, excerpts from their emails 
and a discussion on the impact they’ye had on cach other. 
“We explored how the relationship between teacher and student can be 


inspiring to both,’ Strean says. “Through this sort of demonstration, people 
may see different new possibilities for how they create their relationship 
with students—what might create more inspiration and engagement. 

“When both students and professors are fully engaged, they’re putting 
their energy into that relationship, and that makes for a far more effective 
learning environment.” 

In her introduction to philosophy class at Augustana Campus, Janet 
Wesselius says she likes to take students to seniors’ centres where they 
tackle questions about life with the more experienced. She says students 
return to the classroom with responses to questions such as, “Was life 
worth living during the Depression?” 

“Then I will get them to talk about the responses in relation to what 
[existentialist philosopher Jean-Paul] Sartre, for example, may have said 
about such questions,” said Wesselius. 

These approaches, along with more than 30 others showcased at the fair, 
are examples of how the U of A strives to inspire and celebrate those who 
are teaching now and who will be teaching in the future, says Chancellor 
Linda Hughes. “The university is committed to fostering and sharing the 
spirit of innovation across our campuses,’ she said. M 


Popular earth sciences professor has comea long way 


Brian Murphy 


s he prepared material for 

his Festival of Teaching 

class, University of Alberta 
geochemist Kurt Konhauser 
compared his education to the 
schooling his current Science 100 
students receive. 


al got my undergrad education at 


the University of Toronto, where it 
was old-school, hands-off teaching,” 
said Konhauser. “Only in my fourth 
year could I put the content of all 


my science courses into a big picture of what science 
is. But first-year science students here get a cohesive 
picture of all the science right from the get-go.” 

For his FoT class in Earth Science on March 15, 
Konhauser will take his 30 Science 100 students back 


to the earliest days of this planet. 


“My Science 100 course looks at the environment 
when life first arose—the chemistry of the oceans, to 


the physics at play with meteor- 
ites bombarding the planet,’ said 
Konhauser. “It ties together a lot of 
disciplines.” 

Konhauser is a great believer in 
PowerPoint presentations, which 
he says give students the best visual 
representation of the concepts 
and allows them time to listen 
rather than transcribing notes off 
a whiteboard. 

Konhauser’s teaching style has 
evolved since his first class in front 


Kurt Konhauser 


of first-year students a few years ago. 

“T sat in on other lectures and took in visiting speak- 
ers to get a feeling for how others transfer their knowl- 
edge,” said Konhauser, adding that research helped 
shape his teaching goals. 

“Instead of just teaching for the entire 50 minutes, 
we have discussions, and my focus for the students is 
that they take away concepts of Earth science, not just 
bullet points of facts.” Bi 
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Ink jumps off the page 
during Broadus lecture 


Geoff McMaster 


was not the printing press for which he is most often given credit. 
Both the Chinese and the Koreans had come up with versions of 
the press before him anyway, complete with moveable type. 

What made Gutenburg’s invention truly innovative was the oil-based 
ink that adhered to type and was celebrated for its exceptional blackness 
and longevity. No one has been able to duplicate the precise formula since, 
but rumour has it Gutenburg’s own urine was the secret ingredient. 

Such tantalizing revelations are the stuff of English professor Ted 
Bishop’s forthcoming book, The Social Life of Ink, which he previewed 
March 13, 15 and 16 during the annual Edmund Kemper Broadus 
Lectures, a three-part showcase series hosted by the Department of English 
and Film Studies. 

Bishop has been researching his “commodity biography” for about five 
years, travelling to Texas, Budapest, Buenos Aires, Paris, Geneva, Istanbul 
and various sites in China teasing out the source of this storied material 


C ontrary to popular belief, the true genius of Johannes Gutenburg 


embodiment of the written word and graphic image, as well as the thou- 
sands of recipes used to conjure it up. 

“Ink always had an element of the local to it, and throughout the 19th 
century, big companies guarded ink recipes as jealously as software is 
guarded today,” said Bishop. Even Shakespeare, he says, would likely have 
mixed up his own home recipe before sitting down to pen Hamlet. 

Partly funded by the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council, 
The Social Life of Ink aims to trace the uses and significance of ink through 
the ages, from the art of the Chinese ink stick which reached its zenith 
during the Ming dynasty, to the world’s oldest Qur’an of the 10th century, 
to today’s common ballpoint pen. 

Beyond providing fodder for a plethora of amusing anecdotes, however, 
Bishop says ink and how it’s used offer “a good index to the character of a 
society.” 

In the Western world, for example, good handwriting had, until recent- 


English professor Ted Bishop traces the historical flow of the written word’s material 
embodiment through the ages. 


“T realized my whole career is defined by ink,” said Bishop. “I’ve spent 
my life reading it, writing with it, yet I never thought about it.” 

“We have a kind of utilitarian attitude towards the word that perhaps 
other cultures don’t.” 

The Qur'an has only within the last century been mass-produced, 
since their hand-made construction was considered part of their 
sacred authenticity. 


“And students | talked to in China lament the fact they only take callig- 


raphy until Grade 12 now. They feel something has been lost.” Throughout 
Chinese history, ornate ink sticks, some meant only for show, were consid- 
ered signifiers of affluence, privilege or even decadence. 

Bishop's first two Broadus lectures examined the fascinating intrigue 
around the invention of the ballpoint pen in the 1940s, then progressed 
backwards to expound on ink’s history and social significance. 


Researchers call 
for new oilsands 
reclamation plan 


Brian Murphy 


team of University of 
Alberta researchers that 
includes ecologist David 


Schindler has assessed the ecologi- 
cal fallout from current programs to 
reclaim land mined by oilsands pro- 
ducers and found the government- 
approved plans will result in a major 
loss of wetland habitat. 


66 This is a story about 
habitat loss and the 
transformation of a 
landscape the size of 
Rhode Island from one 
environment, a wetland, 
to another.” 


David Schindler 


“This is a story about habitat 
loss and the transformation of a 
landscape the size of Rhode Island 
from one environment, a wetland, 
to another,’ said Schindler. 

The two other members of the 
U of A team are lead researcher 
Rebecca Rooney and co-author 


In the final session, Bishop taught audience members how to make their 
own ink—grinding pigment-loaded gall nuts (small growths that appear on 
oak trees used to produce the Dead Sea Scrolls), and mixing with water and 


ly, long been sign of education and cultivation. Today children in school Suzanne Bayley. Reoney sare the 


no longer learn cursive writing, and ink has become largely invisible, argues pe 
most significant problems stem 


Bishop. We tend to see right past it to the concepts behind, and in the 


digital world, it could be said ink has no material existence at all. 


or 
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from the fact that current vegeta- 
tion in the oilsands production area 
will be replaced with other species 
of plant life, dramatically altering 
the ecology. 

The landscape is dominated by 
environmentally sensitive peatlands, 
a boggy terrain containing dead or- 
ganic matter that naturally captures 
and stores carbon pollution. 

“The oilsands operators plan to 
replace the existing wetlands with 
much drier forest landscapes,’ said 
Rooney. “The replacement forest 
would be incapable of storing the 
same amount of carbon.” 

The researchers say land-use 
decisions have not taken into ac- 
count the importance of peatlands 
to carbon storage. The research 
analysis suggests that carbon-storage 
loss caused by peatland conversion 
could be equivalent to seven years’ 
worth of carbon emissions caused 
by mining and upgrading. 

These losses have not been quan- 
tified before and should be included 
with the already high estimates of 
carbon emissions from oilsands 
mining and bitumen upgrading, the 
researcher says. 

Bayley says Alberta's established 
wetland policy, which is an interim 
program, only applies to the south- 
ern half of the province. “We have 
no protection for the wetlands in the 
northern part, where oilsands min- 
ing takes place,” she said. 

The researchers say the land- 
reclamation program must be 
rigorously assessed to fairly 
evaluate the costs and benefits of 
oilsands mining in Alberta and 
the impacts on natural capital and 
ecosystem services. 

The U of A research was pub- 
lished March 12 in the journal 
Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 
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Researcher discovers pine beetle barking up the wrong tree 


Bev Betkowski University of Alberta's Department western North America, includ- showing that cutting and burning conservation and recovery plans 
of Renewable Resources. ing regions of Alberta, British of beetle-infested whitebark pine for this species definitely made all 
esides attacking North “There are a small number of Columbia, Montana, Idaho, should focus on trees with the larg- _ those long days and nights in the 


America’s lodgepole pines, 

a combination of climate 
change and the mountain pine bee- 
tle are threatening to wipe out the 
remaining population of Alberta’s 
whitebark pine—a tree endangered 
across North America. 


66 Areas that were 
historically climactically 
unfavourable to the 
beetle are becoming 
better for them, even at 
higher elevations and 
northern latitudes in 
Alberta.” 


Evan Esch 


Evan Esch has been tracking the will kill more of these trees.” ‘ : 
Research conducted by Evan destruction of Alberta’s whitebark pine by SSSR een * Born and raised in Buenos 
Esch for his master’s thesis shows the mountain pine beetle. MAREE SORT ES Pen IRS Aires and has lived in Edmonton 


that temperatures are rising in the 
cold mountain elevations where the 
whitebark pine grow, creating ripe 
conditions for the destructive pine 
beetle to spread. 

The tree species has already been 
decimated by white pine blister 
rust, a fungal infection carried from 
Europe 100 years ago, making for a 
“devastating one-two punch,’ said 
Esch, whose research is based in the 


trees that have resistance to the 
fungal disease, but we are concerned 


that the mountain pine beetle will 
kill them off. Areas that were his- 
torically climactically unfavourable 
to the beetle are becoming more 
hospitable for them, even at higher 
elevations and northern latitudes 
in Alberta.” 

The tree grows in high eleva- 
tions along the Rocky Mountains 
through to the coastal ranges in 
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Washington and California. 
Whitebark pine can live up to 
1,000 years. It provides nutritious 
seeds crucial to the diet of birds, 
black bears and grizzly bears and is 
often the last species at the treeline, 
where it regulates snow melt and 
stabilizes shallow subalpine soils in 
the mountains. 

Esch studied the life history 
traits of the mountain pine beetle 
in whitebark pines, exploring the 
question of how well the insect 
reproduces in this type of pine. 
“Even though the tree isn’t as well- 
suited to the beetle here because of 
Alberta's cooler climate, the insect 
is still capable of killing whitebark 
pines and will still produce large 
broods in the oldest, most devel- 
oped of these trees,’ Esch said. 

“In both the short and long term, 


it means the mountain pine beetle 


as endangered by the Committee on 
the Status of Endangered Wildlife 
in Canada. 

A recent survey of the whitebark 
pine in Alberta found white pine 
blister rust in 98 per cent of stands 
examined and indicated that 60 per 
cent of the trees were either already 
dead or infected and dying. 

Esch’s findings will help improve 


forest management practices by 
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est diameter. 

Though he grew up as a city 
boy, Esch, 26, felt drawn to study- 
ing the problems of the forest and 
found the plight of the whitebark 
pine compelling. “The notion that 
this rugged, remote tree could go 
extinct in my lifetime is startling, 
since I think of the Canadian 
wilderness as an endless sea of 
trees. However, the feeling that 
my work could contribute to the 


lab easier.” 

Esch’s work was funded 
through grants from the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council of Canada, the Alberta 
Conservation Association, the 
Foothills Research Institute and 
Alberta Parks. It’s a collaborative 
project involving the University 
of Alberta, Canadian Forest 
Service and Alberta Sustainable 
Resource Development. fi 
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Golden Bears rink captures world junior curling crown 


Matt Gutsch 


n Alberta-based team of four University of Alberta 
Av has claimed Canada’s first junior men’s 


world title since 2007. 


Engineering student and Golden Bears curling skip 
Brendan Bortcher led his Canadian junior team to a 10-4 


win over Sweden in the gold-medal game March 11 at the 
world junior men’s curling championship. 


The Edmonton-born skip needed only eight ends to wrap 


up the world title with his team—third Evan Asmussen, 


second Landon Bucholz and lead Bryce Bucholz. The team, 
which won the Canadian junior title in February, is made 
up entirely of university student athletes from the Golden 
Bears curling program, which trains out of the Saville Sports 


66 it feels just amazing to be world champion. 
We’ve been curling all our lives to have 
a chance at something like this, and it’s 
amazing to have gotten here and to win it.” 


Brendan Bottcher 


Centre on the U of A’s South Campus.Sweden made the 
gold-medal game a two-point game with a single in the 
sixth end, but Canada put the game away with five points in 
the seventh. 


Filmmaker searches for the pertect runner 


iobe Thompson made a documentary film to help answer questions about why running 


was taking a toll on his body. 


Geoff McMaster 


he idea for Niobe 
Thompson's latest docu- 


mentary film was born of a 
personal crisis, of sorts. 

The local award-winning film- 
maker and research associate with 
the U of A’s circumpolar institute 
was starting to feel pain in his 
knees when he ran. Since running 
had always been his escape from 
the stresses of life, a way to achieve 
mental and physical balance, he 
worried he might have to give it up 
if he didn’t find a solution. 

Thompson's search for relief led 
him to Larry Bell at the U of A’s 
Canadian Athletic Coaching 
Centre. Bell works with top-level 
athletes across Canada and has 
assisted Olympic teams for the last 
two decades. A practising chiro- 
practor who had suffered from arch 
problems himself, Bell couldn’t help 
but notice that African runners, 
many of whom grew up running 
barefoot, didn’t have the com- 
mon running injuries we see in the 
developed world. They also seemed 
to have a competitive edge over run- 
ners from elsewhere. 

So the first thing Bell did was 
scrap his orthotics. He began re- 
building his foot strength from the 
ground up, as it were, with consider- 
able success. Thompson followed 
suit, scaling back on shoe support 
and learning to land on his forefoot 
rather than his heel, drastically 
reducing his own knee pain. 

That personal journey convinced 
Thompson, who owns Clearwater 
Media with distinguished U of A 
alumnus Tom Radford, that the 
time was right for a documentary 
film examining how human beings 
evolved to become the “perfect run- 
ner” and to what degree contem- 
porary life may have compromised 
that evolution. The result is 


The Perfect Runner, which screened 
March 14 at Edmonton's Garneau 
Theatre before airing March 15 on 
CBC’s The Nature of Things. 

“Human beings are nature’s 
perfect endurance-running animal? 
said Thompson. “In a hot, African 
environment, we can outrun any 
animal around us. We can run them 
to exhaustion.” 


66 Human beings are 
nature’s perfect 
endurance-running 
animal. In a hot, African 
environment, we can 
outrun any animal 
around us. We can run 
them to exhaustion.” 


Niobe Thompson 


The question, he said, is “in this 
modern world, where we sit behind 
a computer and drive long distances 
every day, do we have anything in 
common with our ancestors, who 
lived on the savannah, were hunter- 
gatherers and used hunting as a way 
of getting food?” 

The Perfect Runner includes 
stunning slow-motion footage of 
athletes, captured with a camera 
that shoots as many as 4,000 frames 
per second. Thompson and his 
crew spent time with elite runners 
in Ethiopia and reindeer herders 
in the Arctic. As the film’s host, he 
also filmed himself taking on the 
gruelling 24-hour Canadian Death 
Race in Grande Cache. He lasted 
about 15 hours with an ankle sprain 
before throwing in the towel. 

For Clearwater Media, The 
Perfect Runner is yet another exam- 
ple of a major film project spawned 
by U of A research. Previous films 


include the Gemini-award winning 
The Code Breakers, Inuit Odyssey 
and Tipping Point: The End of Oil. 

“The U of A never fails to bring 
to us great stories that we can bring 
to life on film,’ said Thompson, 
“and they’re right here on our 
doorstep. 

“I was surprised to learn that 
the CACC [Canadian Athletic 
Coaching Centre] is the centre in 
North America for training athlet- 
ics coaches. It is the place where 
the research is concentrated and 
disseminated—I couldn't believe it.” 

Thompson was also delighted to 
find out that the centre’s director, 
Jim Denison, is the biographer of 
the most successful distance runner 
in history—Haile Gebrselassie of 
Ethiopia. 

But it’s Bell’s research, and 
especially that of human evolution- 
ary biologist Daniel Lieberman 
at Harvard University, that has 
fuelled a revolution in the science 
of running, debunking decades of 
misguided assumptions. 

“Most of us run in ways that 
could be damaging our bodies, and 
the running shoes we're encouraged 
to buy play a big part in that,’ said 
Thompson. That’s because cushion- 
ing only invites heel striking, the 
principal cause of running injuries, 
which are rarely faced by Africans 
who run hard but can’t afford the 
latest Nike product. 

“Almost without exception, elite 
distance athletes that reach the 
very top grew up on farms, poor 
and in bare feet or sandals,” said 
Thompson. “And the life they had 
through the first 10 or 15 years was 
a perfect life for building a whole 
body. 

“When Larry Bell starts to work 
with an elite athlete at the univer- 
sity, he’s trying to condition them, 
but at the same time he’s trying to 
compensate for all the artifacts of a 
sedentary life.” 

Thompson says the main take- 
away concept from his film is that 
we need to flip our notion of ex- 
treme behaviour. “Because we sit at 
desks and live in comfortable urban 
environments, we think of extreme 
behaviour as running down trails 
doing the kind of things you see me 
doing in this film. 

“But in terms of our evolution- 
ary past and what our bodies need 
to be healthy, it’s extreme to be 
sitting, not running over mountain 
peaks, It’s normal to have calluses 
on our feet and walk and run 10 to 
15 kilometres a week.” Mi 


“It feels just amazing to be world champion,’ Bottcher 
said after the game. “We've been curling all our lives to have 
a chance at something like this, and it’s amazing to have got- 
ten here and to win it.” 

“This team has been amazing and they've made my job 

easy. This means that a lot of work we've put in this year, 
and in years past, has paid off for us, he added. 

The team won its first Canadian junior title Feb. 12 in 
Napanee, Ont. On Feb. 18, Bottcher skipped the Golden _ 
Bears senior team to a western regional qualifying tourna- — 
ment victory in Winnipeg. 

Bottcher will now lead the Golden Bears senior team— 
Mick Lizmore, Brad Thiessen and Karrick Martin—in the 
CIS/CCA championship tournament March 14-18 at 
Brock University in St. Catharines, Ont. M 


Strathcona 
Foot & Ankle Clinic 


Dr. A Kruszelinicki, DPM 
Dr. J. Prosen, DPM 


* Custom Orthotics 

* Sports Medicine & Injuries 
* Bunions & Hammertoes 

+ Heel & Arch Pain 

* Diabetic Foot Care 

* Plantar Warts 

* Ingrown or Fungal Toenails 


No Referral Necessary 


Strathcona Health Centre 
8225 ~ 105 Street, Suite 210 


780-430-1869 


— SINCE 1912 — 
100 YEARS OF TOUCHING LIVES 


On the auspices of our rooth year of 
touching lives through lifelong learning 
activity and innovation, the University of 
Alberta’s Faculty of Extension would like to 
applaud the accomplishments of the 2012 
Lifelong Learning Award winners: 


Marilyn Hawirko 
(Outstanding Contributions 
to the Learning Environment) 


Laurence Kearley 
(Excellence in Innovation 
and Design for Lifelong Learning) 


Rebecca Georgis (Lifelong Learning Award) 


Sherry Ann Chapman 
(Engaged Citizenship Award) 


Philosophy for Children Alberta 
(Leader in Lifelong Learning) 


Kyle Whitfield 
(Research and Scholarship) 


Erin Ryan-Walsh 
(Excellence in Graduate Studies) 


We thank you for your inspiration and wish 
you continued success in this noble pursuit. 


TT 


Medical researchers team up with inner-city 
organizations to write the book on health 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers from 
the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry have helped 


create a booklet to educate inner- 
city residents about when to seek 
medical attention and where they 
can get the help they need. 

Over the past year, two 
University of Alberta research- 
ers have worked with a group of 
inner-city residents and staff from 
Streetworks, a non-profit program 
operated by inner-city agencies, to 
create a mini publication called 7m 
Sick, Now What?! 

The booklet explains when it is 
appropriate to go to an emergency 
room and when it’s appropriate to 
visit a walk-in clinic or family doc- 
tor’s office, instead. It also explains 
what inner-city residents need when 
they see a doctor, what to expect 
during an appointment, why various 
tests are needed, the roles of differ- 
ent people in the health-care system 
and proper etiquette. A few differ- 
ent scenarios describing common 
health problems are outlined, too. 

U of A researchers Ginetta 
Salvalaggio, a practising family 
physician and researcher with the 
Department of Family of Medicine, 
and Kathryn Dong, an emergency 
medicine physician and researcher 
in the Department of Emergency 
Medicine both see inner city patients 
routinely in their central Edmonton 
clinical practices and have worked on 
various initiatives to improve care for 
inner-city residents. 

Salvalaggio says she thinks the 
booklet “has made a difference 
because it gave people a tool to talk 
about how to get the health-care 
help they need.” 

Les Umpherville, an inner-city 
resident and an outreach worker 
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66 Most of the clients we 
surveyed were happy to 
see we were concerned 
about how they felt, 
and what they thought 
were important issues 
in regards to how the 
health-care system 
treats them.” 


Les Umpherville 


A GUIDE TO GETTING 


THE MEDICAL HELP YOU NEED 


Loc 


with Streetworks, says the booklet 
has received positive feedback. 
Before it was developed, people liv- 
ing in the inner city were surveyed 
to see what they needed. 

“Most of the clients we surveyed 
were happy to see we were concerned 
about how they felt and what they 
thought were important issues in 
regards to how the health-care sys- 
tem treats them,” said Umpherville. 

“Overall, the development of 
this booklet was a great success. 
Community residents are saying they 
are glad something like this came out 


anf. 


iii 


because it gives them good informa- 
tion about how to go to doctors’ 
offices and hospitals.” 

A second part of the clinical 
research project focused on better 
educating residents and emergency 
and family physicians via workshops 
about a system designed to assess 
addiction in family and emergency 
medicine settings. 

The system, called Screening, 
Brief Intervention and Referral 
for Treatment, helps physicians 
determine if patients have addic- 
tions issues by asking a few simple 
questions. Doctors can then tell 
patients whether their drug or 
alcohol use is considered too 
high or appropriate, and what the 
health consequences would be if 
the substance use continued at the 
same rate. 

The workshops also arm physi- 
cians with contact information for 
various community resources for 
addictions issues. 

“Addictions have a huge burden 
on individuals and society in 
regards to increased mortality and 
health-care costs, in general,” said 
Salvalaggio. “People who suffer 
from addictions don’t get the health 
care they need on a timely basis. 
‘They spiral to more serious condi- 
tions. More intervention is needed 
through programs like this.” 

The pilot project, which 
focused on the booklet and 
physician workshops, received 
$250,000 in funding over two 
years. It was funded by the former 
Alberta Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Commission and administered 
through Alberta Innovates — 
Health Solutions in partnership 
with the Alberta Family Practice 
Research Network with the 
Alberta Family Practice Research 
Network. 
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Car & Truck Rentals 
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Call for Consultation 


By the Dean Review Committee, 
Faculty of Nursing 


Dr. Molzahn’s current term as Dean, Faculty of Nursing will end on 
June 30, 2013, and she has indicated she will seek a second term in 
Office. In accordance with University regulations, a Review Committee 
has been established. 


At this point, the Review Committee is calling for opinion on the state 
of the Faculty of Nursing under the leadership of the current Dean. All 
input must be in writing and signed, or sent by e-mail. Members of the 
community may ask the Provost to have their input circulated to the 
committee without attribution. Individuals are urged to contact | 
members of the Committee, or write to me as Chair, to express their 
views on priorities of the Faculty, current issues, and the future 
direction of the Faculty. All feedback may be shared with the Review 
Committee. In order to facilitate the Committee’s work, please submit 
your comments by Wednesday, April 4, 2012. 


Specifically, the Committee is interested in the following: 


1) Leadership — ability to provide a vision and direction for the 
Faculty and achieve its strategic goals: 


2) Management - fairness, balance and effectiveness in decision- 
making affecting the direction of the Faculty and effectiveness in 
setting priorities and dealing with issues; 


3) Personnel Management — issues dealing with the recruitment | 
and retention of staff, as well as the administration of all personnel 
within the Faculty; 


4) Contributions — the contributions of the Dean within the Faculty, — | 
the University, the Community (including alumni), and professional 
fields; 


5) Development -— the success of the Faculty in achieving its goals 
with resources available and the effectiveness of the Dean in seeking 
outside funding through fund development and advancement 
activities; 

6) Communications - the effectiveness of both internal and externai 
communications; 


7) Other matters. 


In addition, a ‘Public Forum’ will be held on Wednesday, March 28, 
2012, from 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. in Room 1-190 Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy (ECHA) where Dean Molzahn will discuss her 
vision of the Faculty of Nursing for the next five years. Dean 
Molzahn's review is based on the position description in effect at the 
time of her appointment; that description may be accessed online at 
http://www. provost.ualberta.ca/Information.aspx. 


Your views are important and we are grateful for your assistance. 
Please forward your comments to the address or e-mail below or to 
any member of the Dean Review Committee (contact information 
below). 


Carl G. Amrhein 

Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 
Chair, Dean Review Committee 

2-10 University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 

E-Mail: provost@ualberta.ca 


DEAN REVIEW COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP: 


Ceanna Bawtinheimer 
ceanna@ualberta.ca 


Renée Elio 
renee.elio@ualberta.ca 


Mazi Shirvani 
mshirvani@ualberta.ca 


Mandy Archibald 
mma@ualberta.ca 


Jude Spiers 
jude.spiers@ualberta.ca 


Mary-Anne Robinson 
ceo@nurses.ab.ca 


Yvette Labiuk 
yvette. labiuk@ualberta.ca 


Gwen Rempel 
gwen.rempel@ualberta.ca 


Shari Barham 
shari.barham@ualberta.ca 


Kimberly Fraser 
kimberly. fraser@ualberta.ca 


Karin Olson 
karin.olson@ualberta.ca 


Noreen Linton 
noreen.linton@albertahealthservices.ca 


Tracey Stephen 


D. Stewart MacLennan 


pony. lel a ate ca stewart. SRE CSG at ca 
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Bev Betkowski 


ooks, get into the kitchen and roll down your sleeves! 
A study by a devoted student foodie at the 


University of Alberta shows that ill-fitting uniforms 


are one of the main hazards for injury for commercial chefs 
working their magic in bustling kitchens. 

Using a focus group of culinary students to conduct a qual- 
itative study, Briana Ehnes explored kitchen textiles and safety 
for a fourth-year class project in the U of A Department of 
Human Ecology. 

A multitude of designer cookbooks and TV networks 
devoted to the art of cuisine glamorize the image of a chef in 
a pristine white jacket turning out a fancy entree or making 
goat’s-milk ice cream. But the hazards presented by the typical 
chef’s whites aren’t very appetizing, Ehnes says. 

“Protective clothing in the food service industry isn’t a 
given, especially with the culinary arts,” she said. “ It’s an odd 
paradox, when you think of how popular the art of fine din- 
ing and cooking has become.” 

Asa foodie herself, Ehnes counts herself lucky that she’s not 
exposed to the busy chaos of a commercial kitchen and hasn't 
sustained injuries as she dabbles in her favourite hobby at home. 

“Tt seems to be an area that is overlooked,’ she said, noting 
there is little scholarly research on protective wear in the typi- 
cal restaurant or institutional kitchen. Some work has been 
done on technologies to prevent the transmission of harmful 


if, “ aN 
Briana Ehnes says there are very real dangers in the kitchen and that 
protective clothing, worn properly, does serve a purpose. 


pathogens from uniforms to food, but the actual safety of the 
chef’s jacket seems to go unquestioned. 

For her research, Ehnes queried student chefs about their 
uniforms, their comfort in the workplace and whether they'd 
already been injured through their work (all said they had 
been). She supplemented her work with photos of how they 
wore their sometimes-bulky clothing. 

“I wanted to find out whether current uniforms are meet- 
ing the needs of cooks in the industry. Can improyements 
be made?” 
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GFC COMMITTEES: ACADEMIC & SUPPORT STAFF NEEDED 


Safety in the kitchen begins with protective clothing 


One of her study’s main findings was that burns and cuts 
on hands and forearms were common because chefs often roll 
up sleeyes that are too long and loose. The survey also revealed 
the importance of non-slip shoes to kitchen safety and that 
one-size-fits-all uniforms are ineffective. 

At the top of their wish lists, Ehnes found the aspiring 
chefs longed for two things in particular: a specially designed 
sports-type shoe to navigate slippery, crowded kitchen floors, 
instead of the current clog design; and uniforms that weren't 
too loose-fitting for the men or too tight at the hips for the 
women—both common complaints. 

Ehnes feels that kitchen wear has a long way to go. 

“Tt is clear that there are very real dangers in the kitchen 
and that protective clothing does serve a purpose. From the 
discussions we had in my study about non-slip shoes alone, it 
is evident that there are measures in place to try and protect 
workers against common injuries. But what was most obvious 
was how little the uniform has evolved to try and protect 
against these injuries in the most effective and most comfort- 
able way possible.” 

Ehnes recommends that chefs roll down their sleeves but 
added “the sleeves must be of the proper length when rolled 
down.” She recommends adding snaps or button closures to 
cuffs, making each size of uniform with two sleeve lengths— 
regular and short—and getting data from other workers in the 
kitchen, such as meat cutters, as effective steps toward helping 
chefs stay safe. Mi 
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classined ads 


The terms of office for a number of academic and support staff members serving on General Faculties Council (GFC) Standing 
Committees, Appeal Boards and committees to which GFC elects members will expire on June 30, 2012. The GFC Nominating 
Committee (NC) is seeking academic and support staff members to fill the following vacancies for terms normally three (3) 


Staff Vacancies Maui |imes 
normally month! 


ONE academic staff member (Category A1.0) 
ONE non-academic staff member (Category B1.0) 
ONE academic staff member at-large (who is a 


years in length, beginning July 1, 2012. 


Committee 


ACADEMIC PLANNING COMMITTEE (APC): 
GFC’s senior committee dealing with academic, 
financial and planning issues. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS COMMITTEE (ASC): 
GFC committee dealing with admissions, academic 
standing, transfer and examination policies and 
other related issues. 


ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6) 


confirmed) 


ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, 


CAMPUS LAW REVIEW COMMITTEE (CLRC): A1.5 or A1.6) 


Reviews Code of Student Behaviour, Code of 
Applicant Behaviour and Residence Community 
Standards. 


ONE academic staff member (Category A1.0) who 
is aformer Associate Dean, Discipline Officer (DO) 
or University Appeals Board Chair 


confirmed) 


ONE staff member (Categories A1.0, A2.0 or B1.0 


COMMITTEE ON THE LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT (CLE): 


2:00 pm/twice monthly, 
Alternating Wednesdays 


9:30 am/4"" Thursday (to be 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


RIVERVIEW TOWERS Absolutely everything renovated 
in turnkey furnished 1 bedroom, 1 bathroom condo. 
Top of the line renovation with executive style. 
$2,100/month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser 

at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


LIVE IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY Executive, 
2 bedroom plus den, over 1,400 sq. ft. condo. 
Beautifully designed with top of the line style. 
$2,400/month. Call Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser 
at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


LANSDOWNE CONDO Spacious 2 bedroom, 2 
bathroom plus workroom available September 1st. 
Furnished, balcony, BBQ, laundry, Internet, utilities, 
underground parking, fitness room. Excellent trans- 
portation route, 8 mins to U of A. Adult building. No 
pets. $1,600/month plus D.D. Contact Catherine at 
catherinejoannicol@hotmail.com. 


HI-RISE CONDO Adjacent to U of A, 11027 — 87 
Avenue. Huge 1 bedroom (1,034 sq. ft.) hi-rise condo. 
$1,425 includes 8 appliances, pool, utilities, under- 


9:00 am/3 Thursday (to be 


Promotes an optimal learning environment in 
alignment with guiding documents of the University 
of Alberta. 


FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE (FDC): 


Recommends on planning and use of facilities, 
proposed buildings, and parking and transportation 
facilities. 


UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE (UASC): Approves 
new awards for undergraduate students including 
selection and eligibility criteria. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING AWARDS COMMITTEE 
(UTAC): Adjudicates the Rutherford Award for 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching, the William 
Hardy Alexander Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching, The Provost's Award for 
Early Achievement of Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching, and the Teaching Unit Award. 


TWO academic staff members (who are Associate 
Deans or Associate Chairs, Teaching and Learning, 
or equivalent) 


TWO academic staff members (Category A1.0) with 
no more than one representative from any Faculty 
ONE support staff member (Category B1.0) 


TWO academic staff members (Category A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6) 


TWO academic staff members (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6) with no more than one representative 
from any Faculty 


2:00 pm/1st Wednesday 


1:30 pm/4'" Thursday 


2:00 pm/2"4 Tuesday 


Normally three times a year 
(October, April, and June) 


GFC ACADEMIC APPEALS COMMITTEE (AAC) / 
UNIVERSITY APPEAL BOARD (UAB): AAC hears 
and decides student appeals regarding academic 
standing. UAB hears and decides student appeals 
and applicant appeals regarding disciplinary 
decisions made under the Code of Student 
Behaviour or Code of Applicant Behaviour. 


AAC: ONE academic staff member (Categories 
A1.1, A1.5 or A1.6 or on post-retirement contract) 
on the Panel of Chairs 

ONE faculty member (Categories A1.1, A1.5 or 
A1.6 or on post-retirement contract) on the Panel of 
Faculty members 

UAB: TWO academic staff members for the Panel 
of Chairs 


e Normally 4 to 5 hearings 
per year. 
Hearings scheduled as 
needed Mon to Thurs; 
normally start anytime 
between 3:00 pm- 5:30 
pm, and typically last 3-5 
hours, 


ground parking. Available occupancy May 1st. 780- 
430-6797, bubel@telusplanet.net. 


STRATHCONA Fully furnished, 3 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, study, sewing room, double garage, 1913 
beauty, close to U of A, river, Whyte. Sabbatical 
rental, mid December 2012 — June 30, 2013. 780- 
433-8330. $2,500/ month. 


MAIN FLOOR OF CAPILANO HOME Available April 
15, comfortable, clean 1,200 sq ft, 3 bedroom, main 
floor of Capilano home. $1,440/month. Separate 
temperature control each floor/separate entrances. 
Shared washer/dryer, utilities, yard. Quiet location, 
close to bus (20 mins to U of A), shopping, river val- 
ley trails. Furnished/unfurnished/linens/dishes avail- 
able. Small dog considered. 780-437-0073. 


BELGRAVIA May 1st occupancy. 3 bedroom house 
in south Belgravia. $2,550/month. Dave Richards 
780-886-6005. 


SERVICES 


BUYING, SELLING, LEASING, CALL ME FIRST.Connie 
Kennedy 780-482-6766, 780-940-0414. Pioneer 
Condominium Specialist. www.conniekennedy.com. 
RE/MAX Real Estate. 


YOU ARE A RISK MANAGER. MAKE SURE THAT 
YOUR WORK AREAS, LABS, AND TEACHING 
FACILITIES MEET LEGISLATIVE AND POLICY 
REQUIREMENTS, VISIT UAPPOL, AND CONTACT EHS 
FOR HELP. 


Staff Application forms should be completed and returned to University Governance by Monday, March 26, 2012 and include a brief 
biographical sketch (max. 150 words). Staff Application forms are downloadable at the University Governance website 
www.governance.ualberta.ca (or, by navigating to University Governance, General Faculties Council Tool-Kit). Forms can also be 


pick-up in-person at University Governance, Room 3-20, University Hall. 


For a comprehensive listing of all GFC committee memberships and terms of reference, staff members are encouraged to visit the 
University Governance website. For more information, please contact: Ann Hodgson, Coordinator to the GFC Nominating Committee 


(NC), at 492-1938, or by e-mail: ann. hodgson@ualberta.ca. 
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Canadian Circumpolar Institute points U of A compass to the North 


Michael Brown 


rent incarnation of the U of A’s long-standing academic 


F ormed in 1990, the Circumpolar Institute is the cur- 


interest and leadership in northern research. 

History and geography have given the U of A a special 
relationship with the North and its people. Some facet of 
northern research has been conducted at the U of A almost 
since its inception. Unfortunately, these studies were solo 
efforts, tucked away in labs throughout the school’s campus 
and going largely unnoticed. 

That all changed with the formation of the U of A’s Boreal 
Institute for Northern Studies in 1960. The Boreal Institute 
was a pioneer in multidisciplinary research, designed to foster 
northern studies collaboration across all academic depart- 
ments. Its reach was modest by today’s standards. The Arctic’s 
environmental issues were just a glint in the world’s eye in 
those days, and what was considered “North” didn’t extend 
much further than the university’s backyard. 

On July 1, 1990, the Boreal Institute for Northern Studies 
was renamed the Canadian Circumpolar Institute. The 
renaming was symbolic of many changes in the institute and 
a re-invigoration of northern research at the U of A. Gaining 
momentum over the next decade, the CCI was pushed over 
the top in 2004, when the university approved a new north- 
ern research strategy as part of its academic plan, Dare to 
Deliver, which encouraged greater collaboration on northern 
research and expanded the university's already formidable 


66 You can go into small northern communities 
across northern Quebec, Nunavut or the Yukon 
and people know the CCI and the University of 
Alberta because of the CCI.” 


David Hik 


Reporting to the vice-president of research, the CCI, 
under the guidance of its acting director David Hik, has a 
mandate to promote and develop U of A participation in core 
research and education, and in regional, national and inter- 
national partnerships. Hik says the institute acts as a focal 
point for the 50 to 70 researchers and 200-plus grad students 
in different faculties who are active in northern research and 
training throughout the circumpolar regions. 

“The CCI helps to promote northern education and 
training, advancing northern research capacity and forging 
partnerships and collaborative networks that are so important 
in adding value to the work that any individual team would 
do,’ said Hik. “Think of the CCI as sort of a connector for 
different initiatives and different areas of research across dis- 
ciplines and within disciplines. When people want to know 
something, it is good to have a place to come for people to 
discuss all the different perspectives.” 

The four areas of the U of A’s northern expertise are the 


versity 101 


social and cultural advances and adaptation of Arctic com- 
munities; the health and wellness of northern communities, 
physical, social and cultural; and northern resource and 
economic development. 

“All of these are not independent of each other,’ said Hik, 
explaining that the plight of polar bears, for example, touches 
research done in each of the CCI’s four areas of strength. “In 
the end, the CCI includes a lot of researchers who have a sig- 
nificant impact on how the world views and questions change 
in the polar regions.” 

Benefits of the CCI include some centralized administra- 
tion; memorandi of understanding with schools across the 
North; the Canadian Circumpolar Press, which carries more 
than 100 titles, many of which are produced in partner- > 
ship with northern communities; and the world-renowned 
Circumpolar Library, which carries more than 400,000 items. 

Nonetheless, Hik says the biggest advantage of being 
associated with the CCI may be its good name. 

“You can go into small northern communities across 
northern Quebec, Nunavut or the Yukon and people know 
the CCI and the University of Alberta because of the CCI. 
Part of that is our history—more than 50 years means the 
CCI has an institutional memory of things—and also that so 


many students and researchers out in the world are connected 


presence in the North. 


impact of environmental change, including climate change; 


back to the university through the CCI.” i 
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UNTIL APRIL 5 


Tenses & Pizza. The Centre for Writers 
invites everyone every Thursday for a fee 
workshop on the English language. 2-3 
p.m. 1-23 Assiniboia Hall. www.c4w.arts. 
ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 17, 21-24 


Bonjour, La, Bonjour. This produc- 
tion explores the connections that occur 
between family members when issues 
of love, sexuality, identity and addiction 
become intertwined. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Augustana Campus Theatre, Camrose. 
Tickets are $15, $5 for students. 


MARCH 18 


Camrose & District Community Band 
in Concert. Performing a variety of 
selections, from standard concert band 
literature and marches, to jazz and movie 
themes. 2-3 p.m. Augustana Campus. 


MARCH 19 


Inaugural Engineering Art Show. 
“Spaces” is an art exhibit open to all 
engineering students, faculty and profes- 
sionals featuring artistic creations of 
every type. 10-11 a.m. Various location in 
Faculty of Engineering buildings. 


Monday Noon Music. Convocation Hall. 


Confucianism and Soft Power: Why 
Ancient Thought Doesn't Work for 
Modern Diplomacy. Sam Crane, profes- 
sor in the Department of Political Science 
at Williams College, will be on hand to 
examine the limitations of Confusianism 
on China's foreign policy. 5—6 p.m, 358 
Pembina Hall. 


Contempo New Music Ensemble. This 
ensemble is dedicated to showcasing both 
classic 20th century and cutting-edge rep- 
ertoires. 7-9 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


MARCH 20 


Shedding Light on Works Outside 
the Canon. Selected piano works by 
Prokofiev, Brahms and Bartok. 7-9 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


MARCH 21 


Rural Communities in Alberta 
and Canada: The Three Pillars of 
Sustainability. Join Lars Hallstrom and 


Shauna Feth as they explore the social, 
economic and environmental factors 
that make up, affect and change in rural 
Alberta. 4:30-6:45 p.m. U of A Calgary 
Centre, 120 333 5 Ave S.W., Calgary. 


MARCH 22 


2012 President's State of the 
University Address. Please join President 
Indira Samarasekera for this discussion. 
Please register online at www.president. 
ualberta.ca/201 2stateoftheuniversity. 
12:30-1:30 p.m. L1-490 ECHA. 


Pysanka (Ukrainian Easter Egg) 
Workshop. For reservations email Peter. 
holloway@ualberta.ca. 1:30-3:30 p.m. 
Humanities Centre HC 2-41. 


U of A Campus Data Summit. 
Establishing the future of data stew- 
ardship at the U of A. www.library. 
ualberta.ca/studenttraining/section/index. 
cfm?cid=191. Noon-2 p.m. 1-190 ECHA. 


Political Manipulations in Ukraine's 
Presidential Elections, 2004-05 & 
2009-10. This lecture is presented by 
Andriy Kruglashov, professor in the 
Department of Political Science and Public 
Administration, National University of 
Chernivtsi, Ukraine. 3-5 p.m. 243 Central 
Academic Building. 


Global Health and Engineering. David 
Zakus, director of global health with the 
ECHA, will be speaking on the impact of 
engineering on the well-being of others. 
4:30-5:30 p.m. NREF 1-003. 


Hear’s to Your Health presents 
Ensemble made in Canada Piano 
Quartet. This concert series offers free 
admission to classical music concerts 
for frazzled hospital workers as well as 
the general public. 5-7 p.m. Walter C. 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


Sustainability Speaker Series - Maude 
Barlow. Water rights advocate and envi- 
ronmentalist Maude Barlow will be on 
hand to discuss Blue Covenant: The Global 
Water Crisis and the Fight for the Right 

to Water. Tickets are $5. 7-9 p.m. Myer 
Horowitz Theatre. 


MARCH 23 


The Enterprise Quartet with visiting 
guests The University of Calgary String 
Quartet. Noon-1 p.m. Winspear. 


Winter through Roman Eyes. As part of 
the U of A Museums’ Cool Stuff exhibit, 
hear Jeremy Rossiter, history and classics 
professor, and curator of the W.G. Hardy 
Museum of Antiquities, speak about win- 
ter in Ancient Rome. Noon-12:45 p.m. 
1-200, Enterprise Square. 


MARCH 24 


SnowBrawl 2012. This snowball fight 
to battle breast cancer is looking for 16 
teams of seven or more people to come 
out and fight for a great cause. $10 per 
person. 10 a.m.—5 p.m. CCIS Quad. 


MARCH 25 


Music at Winspear presents U of 

A Opera Performance. The U of A 
Opera presents “Orphee aux Enfers,” or 
“Orpheus in Hades,” an opera bouffe in 
three acts. 3-6 p.m. Winspear. 


Sangkor (Augustana’s Women’s Choir). 
Choir welcomes special guest Blue Thistle 
to present their spring concert. 7-9:30 
p.m. Augustana. Tickets $16 adults, $12 
students/seniors, $40 family. 


MARCH 26 
Monday Noon Music. Convocation Hall. 


2012 Empey Lecture. Carolyn Cowan 
and Philip Cowan, professors emeriti at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
will present this lecture on Strengthening 
Couple Relationships and Father's 
Involvement: Good for Parents and 
Children. 5-6 p.m. 150 Telus Centre. 


MARCH 27 


TED Talks @ Lunch. Bring your lunch and 
be inspired by some of the world’s most 
fascinating thinkers and doers as they 
present the talk of their lives. Noon—1 

p.m. 2-926, Enterprise Square. 


MARCH 29 & 30 


Celebrating Lifelong Learning in our 
Communities Conference. This signa- 
ture event of the Faculty of Extension 
Centenary will highlight vast and creative 
learning opportunities and experiences. To 


register, go to 
clloc2012.blogspot.com/p/2012.html. 


MARCH 29 — APRIL 7 


Studio Theatre presents, “Whisper.” 
In a barren wasteland, where murder 
goes unpunished, and criminals reap their 
stolen rewards, indifference and apathy 
tule the day. One young man must make 
a choice before all he once loved crumbles 
to dust. Timms Centre. 7:30 p.m. 


MARCH 29 


Evidenced based practice of sports 
concussions. Martin Mrazik, educational 
psychology professor, will be on hand 

to discuss his current research on the 
impact tof concussions. Noon-1p.m. 128 
Education South. 


Curating Cool Stuff. Join Jim Corrigan, 
curator of the U of A Art Collection, 

as he presents the final free lecture of 
the U of A Museums’ Cool Stuff noon- 
hour series. Noon—12:45 p.m. 1-200, 
Enterprise Square. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


Workplace Safety: Innovative 
Practices and Strategies for Critical 
Safety Thinking. Panel presenters from 


Alberta industry will be on hand to share 


practices and strategies to train workers 


to identify, predict and prevent hazardous 


situations in the workplace. 3:30—5 p.m. 
122 Education South. 


World Music Week. Join the Middle 
Eastern and North African Music Ensemble 
for a showcase performance primar- 

ily from the Arab world. 7-10 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


Managing moose populations by the 
seat of your pants. Please join us in 
celebrating the reappointment of Mark 
Boyce, Alberta Conservation Association 
chair in fisheries and wildlife. Boyce will 
talk about how moose populations are 
managed. 7:30-8:30 p.m. L2-200 CCIS. 


MARCH 30 


World Music Week. Join The Indian 
Music Ensemble for a performance show- 
case rooted in classical Indian music. 7-10 
p.m. Convocation Hall. B 


1912 
2012 


TWEET! 


It took 100 men with shovels to dig 
the basement of Assiniboia Hall in 1911. 
In 1912, Extension was founded and its 


offices were in that basement. 


100 men, 100 years... 


Just coincidence? 


(We’ve been touching lives for 100 years) 


follow us on twitter’ 
@extensionis100 


100yearsofextension.ca 


> 


In honour of International Women’s Day March 8, red dresses were hung around the 


University of Alberta North Campus as a visual representation of the 600 Aboriginal 
women who have been murdered or have gone missing in Canada in the past 20 
years. The installation, entitled The REDress Project, is the inspiration of Métis artist 
Jaime Black. This event was sponsored by the faculties of arts, law and native studies. 
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Research newbies 


38 students given keys to 
their respective labs as part of the 
Undergraduate Research Initiative 


Page 7 


Wellness PAWs 
at the door 


University awaits green light to 
begin construction on the Physical 
Activity and Wellness Centre 
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FAB Gallery turns 25 


Gallery’s manager has been 
there since the beginning 


U of A exhibit 


explores why 
we bring travel 
trinkets home 


Bev Betkowski 


verybody brings home 

vacation souvenirs—some 

classy, some trashy—to 
gather dust as treasured trinkets. 
For Karly Coleman, it was a red 
and gold mask she bought as an 
enamoured 16-year-old, in love at 
the time with the magic of Venice. 


& 6 This exhibit will explore 
how well objects 
represent specific 
places, and whether 
this is important to the 
object’s inherent value.” 


Megan Strickfaden 
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Karen Beattie, a student in education, helps her daughters Emily (left) and Jules with their creations as part of the Happiness Creative Workshop put on by 


“It was a lovely, evocative ele- the Arts Aboriginal Student Council and the Faculty of Arts held in Quad April 11. 


ment of the trip to bring back— 
and other than it was crushable, so 
I spent the rest of the trip trying 
not to break it, it still reminds me 
of the times I had that year, she 
recalls now with a grin. 

Coleman, an open studies stu- 
dent in the University of Alberta's 
Department of Human Ecology, is 
one of 23 pupils who have gath- 
ered together their most beloved 
personal souvenirs for a springtime 
exhibit that primes people to think 
about what kind of goodies they 
buy to take home, and why. 

Just in time for the coming 
vacation season, Greetings From... 
Exchanging Cultural Ideals 
Through Tourism celebrates and ex- 
plores the trinkets we may pay too 
much for and jam into overstuffed 
suitcases to haul hundreds of miles, 
so they can sit on a shelf or wall, or 
be given away. 

“We want this exhibit to incite 
curiosity about the souvenirs 


people buy—why they are bringing 


Continued on page 3 
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New dean named to the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 


he University of Alberta 

Board of Governors has 

selected D. Douglas Miller 
as its new dean for the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry. His term 
begins July 1. 

Miller, an internationally rec- 
ognized cardiologist and clinical 
scientist, is joining the U of A after 
six years at the Medical College 
of Georgia in Augusta, Georgia, 
including a successful term as the 
dean of their School of Medicine 
and senior vice-president for 
health affairs. 

“As dean and senior vice- 
president for health affairs, 

Miller instituted many innovative 
initiatives with measured out- 
comes that are truly impressive,” 
said Carl Amrhein, University of 
Alberta proyost and vice-president 
(academic). “He has a strong 


reputation of integrity anda genu- 
ine desire to seek consultation. He 
listens with thoughtfulness and 
leads with the best interests of the 
organization at heart. He has a 
passion for the continual improve- 
ment of health-care systems and 
the intellectual and strategic abili- 
ties to be effective in this pursuit.” 

Miller says his strategy for mak- 
ing a positive and sustained impact 
on an institution is simple—start 
by listening. 

“T want to start at the 
University of Alberta by listen- 
ing carefully to the internal and 
external stakeholders, the faculty, 
the students and the staff, in order 
to understand their aspirations and 
to begin the dialogue about the in- 
stitution’s success going forward,” 
said Miller. “I also want to bring 
my experience as dean, and hope- 
fully a measure of stability and 


renewed leadership to the faculty. 


DS 


I’m excited about being one of 
very few people who have been 
given the chance to lead a faculty 
of medicine in both Canada and 
the United States. That is both 
an honour and a unique career 
opportunity, for which I am very 
appreciative.” 

Miller was born in Brockville, 
Ont., but spent his formative years 
in Montreal. He completed his un- 
dergraduate studies at Concordia 


in 1974. After flirting with the idea 
of a career in journalism, Miller de- 


cided on medical school at McGill 
University, where he also complet- 
ed an internal medicine residency 
in 1981. He completed a clinical 
and research cardiology fellowship 
at the Montreal Heart Institute in 
1982, a clinical cardiology fellow- 
ship at Emory University School 
of Medicine in 1984 and a cardiac 
imaging fellowship at Harvard 
University in 1986. 


D. Douglas Miller is the new dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. 


Before going to Georgia, 
Miller’s career was highlighted by 
postings at several top cardiology 
programs in the U.S., including the 
University of Texas Health Center 
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38 undergrads released into the research mix 


Michael Brown 


University of Alberta campaign 

to equip undergraduates with the 

real-world tools to carry out their 
own research came to fruition last week 
as the first round of projects to be funded 


were announced. 


Connie Varnhagen 


The Undergraduate Research Initiative, 
which began accepting research proposals 
shortly after being launched last September, 
handed out $5,000 stipends to 38 undergradu- 
ate research proposals March 28. 

“The URI was created to help undergradu- 
ate students carry out research—after all, we 


| are a research-intensive university, said Connie 


Varnhagen, URI’s academic director. “We have 
38,000 undergraduate students at the U of A 


} s x 
and we want to find a way for them to get 


research experience.” 


pajddng 


Varnhagen says the Office of Advancement’s 
Annual Fund seeded the venture with enough 
money for 15 projects. Expecting only a few 
dozen applications, URI organizers were sur- 
prised after receiving 140 complete applications 
for 158 students, Varnhagen says. 

“T thought, ‘A less than 10 per cent return 
rate would be devastating for students.” We 
complain about other awards that have a 30 to 
40 per cent return rate,’ she said. 

Varnhagen said she pleaded the URI’s case 
to the campus community and received an 
overwhelming response from virtually every 
faculty as well as the provost’s office. 

“Research is our calling card; this is what 
makes us different from a college or technical 
school. We need to support students in this and 
we need to support them in mentored research,” 
said Varnhagen. 

In adjudicating the proposals, Varnhagen says, 
URI administrators didn’t request transcripts, 
faculty or year of study, just that the proposal be 
interdisciplinary. 

One such project proposal came from 
Victoria Bleeks, a third-year drama major. Her 
project, titled “Lifelong Learning at the Jubilee,” 
will see her work in collaboration with the 
Jubilee’s Community Engagement Department 
to redevelop its Lifelong Learning Program, 
which offers a range of creative programs 
for seniors. 

Bleeks, who says she has been involved with 
seniors since she was a youngster volunteering at 
geriatric hospitals with her grandmother, plans 
on creating drama workshops for seniors using 
exercises acquired through her continued study 
with the intergenerational U of A-based theatre 
company GeriActors. She says the ultimate goal 
of this project is to foster a link between the 


university and the Jubilee, and hopes implemen- 
tation of the proposed program may accommo- 
date future placement of Community Service 
Learning students at the Jubilee. 


& 6 We have 38,000 undergraduate 
students at the U of A and we 
want to find a way for them to get 
research experience.” 


Connie Varnhagen 


“When I came to the U of A, I had the op- 
portunity to combine my work with seniors and 
love of the arts with the GeriActors,” said Bleeks. 
“It has been a great experience, but it made me 
realize how limited the research in this area is.” 

It was that lack of information that Bleeks 
says pushed her to apply for a URI stipend. 

“T believe undergrad research prepares me for 
grad studies and it also confirms my interest,” 
said Bleeks, who has been accepted into a grad 
school abroad as a direct result of participating 
in URL. “It’s been a good week.” 

Varnhagen says getting more students to 
think about grad school is one of goals of the 
program, but adds it is not necessarily important 
for all students to do mentored research. 

“Our students want to do research, that’s why 
they're here, but what is important for students is 
to learn the tools of their trade,” said Varnhagen. 
“This opportunity allows students to take their 
education one step further, whether it is towards 
a career or grad studies.” 

To donate to the annual fund to support the 
URL, go to www.giving.ualberta.ca. 


New dean looking to bring balance to faculty's established excellence 


in San Antonio and the Saint Louis 
University School of Medicine. 

Along the way, Miller made 
a name for himself as one of the 
top cardiologists in the country. 
His research interests include the 
inflammatory basis of coronary 
atherosclerosis, advanced imag- 
ing for the early detection of heart 
disease and the effects of gender 
on cardiovascular treatment and 
patient outcomes. 

Miller developed a particular 
interest in women’s cardiovascular 
health issues in the mid-1990s as 
the medical establishment began 
to recognize the gaps in women’s 
health, particularly that women’s 
heart disease was not identical 
to men’s heart disease. Miller’s 
research group published one of the 
first studies outlining care differ- 
ences between genders. It showed 
that, all things being equal, women 
were much less likely than men to 
get surgery for cardiovascular prob- 
lems, and much more likely to have 
a future heart attack or die. His 
group also determined that it was 
equally cost-effective to test women 
and men with a similar risk for 
heart disease using various imaging 
techniques, and that various types 
of non-invasive tests could be used 
to predict the future likelihood of a 
heart attack. 

“What was needed back then 
was a more gender-appropriate view 
of heart disease,” he said. “Ten, 15 
years later, a lot of that work is now 
part of accepted medical practice.” 

A byproduct of this ground- 


breaking work was Miller’s 


first-hand experience guiding 

his research along the clinical- 
translational science continuum, 
from basic research in the lab to 
clinical trials to patenting and 
implementation science. “I like 

to say we were doing transla- 

tional research before they called it 
translational research.” 

Miller says the insights he 
gained at each point along the sci- 
entific spectrum, along with some 
encouragement from great men- 
tors, were among the main drivers 
that pushed him to take on more 
administrative roles. 


an academic medicine leadership 
“bug’ to think that I would be inter- 
ested in an administrative career.” 
In 2000, Miller became the new 
chair of the department, a role he 
held for six years before moving 
with his family to Augusta to as- 
sume the deanship at the Medical 
College of Georgia. 
Once in place, Miller wasted 
little time seeking the input of 
the faculty and putting his ideas 
to work. One of his first orders 
of business was to facilitate the 
medical school’s expansion from 
one campus to four, which gave 


4G | want to start at the University of Alberta by listening 
carefully to the internal and external stakeholders, the 
faculty, the students and the staff, in order to understand 
their aspirations and to begin the dialogue about the 
institution’s success going forward.” 


Douglas Miller 


In 1998, Miller was named vice- 
chair in the Department of Internal 
Medicine at Saint Louis University 
School of Medicine. Completion 
of an executive master’s degree in 
international business was a natural 
career development step. 

“That's when I became excited 
about learning how to implement 
advanced management and admin- 
istrative tools in both clinical and 
academic settings,” he said. “I was 
also asked to be the acting chief of 
staff at one of our main teaching 
hospitals—that gave me enough of 


MCG the ninth-largest medical 
school enrollment in the nation by 
2010. Miller would then success- 
fully develop a new structure for 
interdisciplinary research by creat- 
ing six Discovery Institutes, which 
were designed to “bring physicians 
and scientists together towards 
the goal of securing funding for 
‘big science’ projects that were 
cross-cutting and that were truly 
translational in nature.” This move 
helped propel extramural research 
investment at MCG from $70 
million to more than $100 million 


Continued from page 1 


from 2007 to 2010, despite trying 
economic times. 

“Throughout my time as dean, 
we worked closely with the faculty 
to integrate our clinical enterprise 
in a fashion that was consistent 
with that at the best-quality aca- 
demic health centres,” said Miller. 
“We went from a less integrated, 
separate model of physicians and 
hospitals not really being under the 
same corporate umbrella, to a more 
integrated model of care delivery 
that now has an enterprise ap- 
proach to clinical care that brings 
physicians and hospitals closer to- 
gether. That is something our team 
worked hard on, and that came to 
fruition under my deanship.” 

Miller, who takes over for 
Verna Yiu, who served in the role 
of interim dean for the past 10 
months, says he is excited to be 
returning to Canada and joining 
the university at a crucial juncture 
in its ascent to greater national and 
global prominence. 

“Balance is the firm foundation 
of organizational advancement 
towards any shared goal—this 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
already excels across all the aca- 
demic missions. | am confident 
that continuing innoyations in 
education, science and clinical care 
will emerge as this committed team 
seeks to build true partnerships 
for success across the faculties, the 
province of Alberta and the world. 
The real beneficiaries of a great 
faculty are the learners, the col- 
leagues and the communities that 
they serve.” Wi 
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Breast cancer researcher discovers a contradiction in tumours 


Raquel Maurier 


edical research at 
the University of 
Alberta suggests 


some breast cancer tumours 


Supplied 


Ing Swie Goping’s research team 
found that chemotherapy works 


may be resistant to a common 
chemotherapy treatment. 
Principal investigator Ing 

Swie Goping and her team 

discovered some breast cancer 

tumours have low levels of 
certain genes, and that those 
tumours didn’t respond well 
to taxane chemotherapy, a 
common treatment used in 
breast cancer. 

“These tumours didn’t 
shrink and were resistant to 
a common chemotherapy 
treatment. These results give 
us a strong incentive to con- 
tinue our research,” she said. 

Goping and her team 
looked at tumour samples 
from 24 breast-cancer pa- 


with chemotherapy before 
surgery. The team found four 
genes in the “survival” system 
of tumour cells, which did 
not function well in some of 


expect that tumour cells 
with strong survival systems 
would be more chemotherapy 


66 One would expect 
that tumour 
cells with strong 
survival systems 
would be more 
chemotherapy 
resistant, but 
that’s not what we 
discovered.” 


the samples. According to 
Goping, this should indicate 
a weakened tumour survival 
system and thus the patient 
would be considered a good 
candidate for an effective 
chemotherapy treatment. 
Instead, Goping’s team found 
that the stronger a tumour’s 
survival system is, the better 
the chemotherapy worked. 
“This discovery was a bit 
of a surprise,’ said Goping, 
a researcher in both the 
departments of biochemistry 


Ing Swie Goping 


resistant, but that’s not what 
we discovered.” 

Goping noted this 
research was purely curios- 
ity-driven, and the finding 
underscores the importance 
of basic research. “It was 
a question we were asking 
at a very basic level and 
it turns out the discovery 
could be clinically relevant. 
At the moment there is no 
tool to determine which 
women would be good 
candidates for taxane 
chemotherapy. And chemo- 
therapy resistance is a major 
clinical problem.” 

Goping says she hopes 


to continue this research by 


from thousands of patients 
over a span of at least three 
years, in hopes of confirming 
what the team discovered is 
indeed a ‘marker’ that will 
predict which breast cancer 
patients will respond well 

to taxane chemotherapy. 

She noted it would be years 
before doctors would be 

able to actually start testing 
breast cancer patients for this 
marker. 

The Canadian Breast 
Cancer Foundation— 
Prairies/ NWT Region and 
Alberta Innovates—Health 
Solutions funded the re- 
search, which was published 
in the peer-reviewed journal 


tients who had been treated 


better on stronger tumours. 


and oncology. “One would 


Dental lecturer brings smiles to Cambodia 


Raquel Maurier 


eat candies. 

n instructor with 

the University of 

Alberta’s Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry recently 
returned from a goodwill trip to 
Cambodia where he was part of a 
team offering free dental and medi- 
cal assistance. 

Keyin Lobay, a clinical lec- 
turer in both Dentistry and 
the Department of Emergency 
Medicine, made the two-week, 
overseas trek in mid-February 
with 15 other Canadians through 
Kindness in Action. Once in 
Cambodia, the team grew to more 
than 25 members when local volun- 
teers joined in the efforts. During 
the goodwill trip, the team saw 
1,000 patients in five communities. 
The team included dentists, dental 
hygienists, dental assistants, physi- 
cians and pharmacists. 

Lobay, who is trained as a dentist 
and emergency medicine physi- 
cian, worked with many children 
who had major tooth decay. Some 
children simply needed numerous 
fillings, but others had to have all 
of their teeth removed because of 
severe tooth decay. 

“The big problem is the addi- 
tion of refined sugar to their diet,” 
said Lobay. “Culturally, they are 
not used to having this, so they 
don’t realize how bad it can be for 


Congratulations to Erin Plume, whose name 
was drawn as part of Folio’s March 30 “Are 
You a Winner?” contest. She correctly identi- 
fied the location of last week's photo as the 
Rutherford South Library. For her correct 
answer, Plume has won a Butterdome butter 
dish. Up for grabs this week is a copy of 
"Baba’s Kitchen Medicines: Folk Remedies 
of Ukrainian Settlers in Western Canada” by 
Michael Mucz. To win, simply identify where 
the object pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, April 23, and you will be entered 


into the draw. 


your teeth to drink lots of pop and 


“I remember driving away and 


one little girl waving at us, smiling, 
with gauze still in her mouth. They 
were very thankful for the help 

we provided.” 


Kevin Lobay recently provided free dental 
assistance to children in Cambodia. 


He said some adults were very re- 
luctant to have their upper wisdom 
teeth removed because of a rural 
myth that it causes blindness. 

“Some believed us and others 
wouldn't allow us to remove their 
painful wisdom teeth,” said Lobay. “I 
finally convinced [one of the ladies], 
so we extracted the tooth and talked 
about it afterwards. I asked the 
translator to ask her if she could still 
see and she just started laughing.” 

This is the fifth international trip 
Lobay has made through Kindness in 


Action over the last seven years. He 


has also travelled to the Philippines, 


Nicaragua, Guatemala and Peru. 
“There is no better way to travel 
and interact with cultures than doing 

something like this. And it is very 


rewarding to be able to help oth- 


Hospital. 


same time. 


_ers,’ said Lobay, who is a physician 
at both the University of Alberta 
Hospital and the Royal Alexandra 


In late February, a number of den- 
tal and dental-hygiene students from 
the U of A went on other goodwill 
trips through Kindness in Action. 

Kindness in Action was brought 
to fruition in 1993 by Amil Shapka, 
a 1990 Dentistry alumnus. Shapka 
says that half of his 1990 DDS class 
is regularly involved with Kindness 
in Action, and that up to one-third 
of the class has been involved at the 


“Tt was a good class,” said Shapka. 


this day.” 


programs. 


“We were all pretty close when tak- 
ing our studies and remain close to 


The dental charity provides 

free dental care in areas around the 
world for those who have limited 

or no access to dental care. In the 

last decade, Kindness in Action has 
made 15 missions per year to Central 
and South America to help fill needs 
beyond dentistry. Those involved 
have helped to build schools, set 

up clinics, and develop and nurture 
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Something about knick-knacks 
Continued from page I 


a certain item home,” Coleman said. “We are curious about how 
tourism works.” 

As with other purchases, there is a psychology behind travel trin- 
kets, said Megan Strickfaden, assistant professor of material culture 
and design studies, who is leading the class project. 

“People collect souvenirs for various reasons; they act as memory 
devices or to show off adventures taken. This exhibit will explore how 
well objects represent specific places, and whether this is important 
to the object’s inherent value. We also wanted to explore the idea of 
authenticity of souvenirs from other places—are they more real if 
they are handcrafted rather than mass-produced?” 


Take the example of lotus shoes, used to bind the feet of Chinese 
noblewomen as a sign of beauty. The exhibit features a real 19th- 


century pair of the tiny shoes from the U of A’s collection, alongside 
a pair made for the tourist market. The real shoes are seven inches 
long; the fake ones, just three inches long. 

Greetings From also tweaks viewers to think about the ideal of a 
dream destination versus the reality, Coleman said. 

“For instance, when you think of Paris, you think of art galleries 
and beautiful squares and restaurants. You get there and it’s crowded, 
there’s street crime, so the ideal of your expectations of Paris does not 
match the real Paris.” 


Souvenirs like these Russian nesting dolls are part of an exhibit examining 
the psychology of souvenirs. 


The exhibit features about 40 artifacts from the students and from 
the U of A’s clothing and textiles collection, representing all parts of 
the globe including Australia, Africa, Europe, North America and 
Asia. The eclectic assortment of mementoes includes a nesting doll 
brought from Ukraine, a Dutch cookbook, a Polish walking stick, a 
wooden flute from the Czech Republic and a colourful assortment of 
the ultimate souvenir: T-shirts. 

By asking travellers to think more deeply about their acquisitions, 
“it brings a bit of depth to the adventure of travelling,” Coleman said. 
“There's a story behind every object. Everybody's journey has gota 
pearl in it.” “ 

Greetings From...Exchanging Cultural Ideals Through Tourism 
opens April 5 and runs through May 21 in the main floor lobby of 
the U of A Human Ecology Building. The exhibit is free of charge 
and open to the public Monday to Friday from § a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and Sunday from noon to 4 p.m. IM 
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Jamie Hanlon 
niversity of Alberta researcher Nicole Burt took up 
an odd moonlighting job to further her research. 
She became a surrogate tooth fairy. 

Burt, a graduate student in anthropology, was looking for 
a way to test a method she developed to get a more accurate 
measurement of particular isotopic signals from human teeth, 
specifically on early maternal and infant diets in ancient 
civilizations. However, before the process was applied to those 
teeth, she needed modern samples to make sure her device 
and testing methods yielded the results she was looking tor— 
and with good reason. 

“When you're doing things that are destructive to what- 
ever you're collecting, researchers want to know the method 
works before they let you use an archaeological population,’ 
said Burt. 

She teamed with Maryam Amin in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry to start a voluntary tooth collection 
program from children visiting the faculty’s dental clinic. 
Children between birth and nine years old were asked to 
donate their teeth extracted for medical reasons during a visit, 
in exchange for a gift from the researching “tooth fairy.” 

The benefit of the furnished fangs is that they come with 
fewer unknowns than samples recovered from an excavation. 
Sandra Garvie-Lok, Burt’s adviser, says that using samples 
from living donors gives archaeological researchers a better 
way to look at the process of tooth formation. 

“You don’t know at all what a child from the past was eat- 
ing. You don’t know how healthy they were before they died? 


said Garvie-Lok. “Using a modern sample eliminates some 
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Nicole Burt started a voluntary tooth collection to help her study 
infant diets in ancient civilizations. 


of those unknowns and so it puts the research method ona 
firmer ground.” 

Using her homemade device, Burt cut the donated teeth 
longitudinally through the centre, exposing, among other 
things, the neonatal line that forms in a child’s tooth at birth. 
Using micro-sized samples of the teeth, she was able to detect 
dietary isotopic signals from the times those parts of the teeth 
formed—from before birth to about three years of age. This 


= let her extract the weaning information she was looking for, as 
& well as some other interesting findings. 


“In this case, very interestingly, we had a really tight, 
specific ‘toddler’ diet,’ said Burt. “The children had a spe- 
cific diet that’s different from their mother’s but is similar to 
each other's.” 

Burt’s method has the potential to transform how certain 
aspects of population studies are conducted. The isotopic 
signals gathered will reflect diet in specific age ranges of youth 
from before birth to the toddler years. They will identify the 
weaning and dietary habits of a site’s inhabitants and also 
allow children’s health to be compared with their in-utero 
isotopic signals, which reflect their mothers’ diets. 

“Because this method uses the remains of older children 
to provide information on infant and toddler diets, it will 
be useful at sites where few infant remains were recovered,” 
said Garvie-Lok. “The results will provide more detail on 
a given population or allow the study of smaller popula- 
tions that previously would have been grouped together in 
research findings.” 

The method might also be used to collect similar weaning 
and dietary information in developing countries where medi- 
cal records are scarce and the ability to compare children’s 
health with the isotopic record of their nutrition in utero and 
during infancy may be helpful. 

Burt is excited about the opportunities that her device and 
method may hold for herself and other researchers. 

“Tt’s very exciting. I know how I'll use it for my research, 
but it’s nice to know that you're creating something that could 
help a lot of people with research questions they haye that I 
could not even possibly think of? she said. 


Germ fighter cuts the mustard 


Bev Betkowski 


ustard—it’s not just for 
hotdogs anymore. 
University of Alberta 
researcher Christina Engels has dis- 
covered how to extract a compound 
from mustard seeds that can protect 
against food spoilage. 

Engels recovered a particular 
compound—sinapic acid—from 
mustard seed meal, which shows 
antibacterial effects against such 
strains as Staphylococcus aureus, E. 
coli and Listeria monocytogenes, all 
of which can cause grave illness and 
death in humans. 

The results were published re- 
cently in the journal European Food 
Research & Technology. 

The mustard family includes 
black, brown, Oriental, white and 
yellow varieties. Canada is the 
world’s largest exporter of mustard 
seed, with 90 per cent of those crops 
grown in Saskatchewan. 

Engels’ isolation of sinapic acid 


lends a useful function to mustard 


seed meal, which is the product left 
over after the seed is pressed for its 
oil. While the oil can be used in 
making biodiesel and in some Asian 
markets as cooking oil, “the defatted 
seed meal left over is currently of 
little economic value,” said Engels, 
who conducted the research to 
complete her PhD in the U of A 
Department of Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science. 

There are several plant extracts 
that have a wide range of bioactivi- 
ties, “but the challenge is to deter- 
mine which of the many compounds 
in the extract is the active com- 
pound,” Engels said. She was able to 
do just that with mustard seed meal, 
using a strong lye to break complex 
components down and isolate just 
the sinapic acid. 

Since most companies don’t have 
the intricate technology required to 
sort through the many compounds 
in plant extracts, the discovery 
makes it possible to quantify the 
bioactivity of the extracts with stan- 
dard instrumentation. 
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Christina Engels has discovered that a 
particular compound found in mustard 
seed shows antibacterial effects. 


“That means the mustard seed 
meal can be used as a source for nat- 
ural food preservatives,” Engels said, 
and could mean more consumer 
choice. “If there are consumers out 
there who want natural products, 
this would give them that option.” 

Engels’ latest work with mustard 
seeds builds on research she’s been 
conducting throughout her time 
asa U of A student. Intrigued by 
the idea of unlocking the beneficial 
qualities of plant extracts, she earned 
her master’s degree at the U of A in 
2009, basing it on research of the 
mango kernel. 

Through that project and her 
subsequent doctoral studies, she 
found a way to turn the throwaway 
kernels into a natural food preserya- 
tive that could help prevent listerio- 
sis outbreaks in humans. 

She believes plant extracts offer 
huge potential for health benefits re- 
lated to their antimicrobial, anti-in- 
flammatory and antioxidant qualities. 

“Mother Nature holds all these 
great bioactivities ready and all we 
need to do is find ways to make 
them work for us.” 

Engels’ research was funded 
by the National Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council of 
Canada and by the Canada Research 
Chair Program. Wi 


The transformation of e-learning 


Folio Staff 


ith a vision of enhancing teaching and learning on campus, 
the University of Alberta has embraced online learning. 

For almost two years now, the U of A has gradually been 
moving its eClass resources to Moodle, the open-source learning manage- 
ment system (LMS). 

Today, eClass powered by Moodle, supported by the Centre for 
Teaching and Learning, is hosting more than 2,400 Winter course sec- 
tions and nearly 1,700 in the Fall. 

The university initiated this LMS transition because its previous 
online teaching platform, Blackboard, announced in 2010 that it was ter- 
minating support for its Vista product at the end of 2012. Moodle, which 
was already in use in a limited number of situations across the university 
and proying to be remarkably flexible for developing and delivering mod- 
ules that support specific needs of the university, was the obvious choice. 

“The change in learning management systems has given us the op- 
portunity to help faculty members transform the online experience that 
they offer their students,’ said Jonathan Schaeffer, vice-provost (informa- 
tion technology). “The uptake by the faculty has been excellent and the 
students are appreciative.” 

Tamie Heisler-Schafer, academic assistant in the Department of 
Physical Therapy, had great praise for the staff at CTL. “The support 
provided to our instructors by the Centre for Teaching and Learning was 
great,” she said. “They responded quickly and helped us set up synchro- 
nous sessions with multiple instructors and online exams.” 

Physical Therapy piloted four courses in eClass Moodle in Spring 2011 
and moved the rest of their courses over in Fall 2011. 

“The students adapted to the new learning environment with ease and 
actually preferred the layout of Moodle over [the old system] Blackboard 
Vista,” said Heisler-Schafer. “The majority of our instructors like Moodle 
better than Blackboard Vista as they find it easier to use. Some miss some 
of the features in Blackboard Vista, but for the most part, it’s been a very 
positive experience.” 

Dave Sun, CTL technology team lead, says CTL has been developing 
plug-ins to minimize this feature gap, while also going above and beyond 
to extend eClass Moodle’s capabilities. 

Additionally, CTL is encouraging interested Moodle developers on 
campus to get involved as a part of the UAlberta Moodle developers’ 
community, 

“Moodle gives us new opportunities. We want to promote innoya- 
tion,” says Sun, “but we also need to be careful and balance creativity with 
sustainability.” 

After a flurry of activity in the past year, the Moodle Transition project 
is coming to a close. 

“But it does not end once the move to Moodle is complete,’ said Scott 
Delinger, IT strategic initiatives officer. “The university must continually 
improve its online presence.” 

Spring 2012 is the last term that credit courses will be offered on 
eClass powered by Blackboard Vista. The last date for instructors to ac- 


cess the eClass Vista system will be Aug. 31. For more information, visit 
www.moodle.ualberta.ca. Wi 
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University seeks partnerships to continue to build a global library 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he University of Alberta 

Libraries hold a special position 

among research libraries in Canada. 
Now the university is using that position to 


She says the decision to make the libraries 
a part of that global endeavour is an example 
of the university’s commitment to engaging 
with the international community. 

“We're the only major library that has 
international engagement as a strategic focus, 


For example, she says, IIT Ropar offers a 
course that the university is well positioned 
to support. 

“They have a course on Canadian litera- 
ture but haye a very limited collection. That’s 
an area where we have a lot of expertise, 


help develop libraries and enhance research 
with other institutions around the world, says 
Margaret Law, director of international rela- 


tions with U of A Libraries. 


Margaret Law 


ernment of India, partly, to train engineers 


and scientists. 


Retooling microbiology course 
to fuel energy innovation 


Michael Brown 


atching the world 

economy go in search 

of unconventional ideas 
for new energy sources, Julia Foght 
began to see a void emerging in her 
students’ understanding of a little- 
understood technology that has 
roared to the forefront. 


G6 itis interesting to 
be at the nexus of 
conventional and 
unconventional 
petroleum-based 
industry and the new 
carbohydrate-based 
renewable energy right 
here at the U of A.” 


Julia Foght 


The new fuel source whose time 
has come is biofuels derived from the 
age-old process of fermenting bio- 
mass. Foght, who considers herself a 
petroleum microbiologist, says bio- 
fuels are set to play a big role in the 
world’s energy future, yet very few 
people understand them, and the 
subject was only being touched on in 
her industrial microbiology class. 

“As the world seeks sustainable 
fuels and feedstocks, microbial fer- 
mentation of biomass is emerging as 
a viable supplement to petrochemi- 
cals.’ said Foght, professor in the 
Department of Biological Sciences. 
“Tt is essential that our students, the 
citizens of the future, understand the 
principles of fermentation so as to 
contribute to informed debate sur- 
rounding these biological products.” 

Foght, one of the first to study 
the role of microbes in accelerating 
the settling of solids and recovery 
of water in tailings ponds, com- 
bined a 2011 McCalla Research 
Professorship and a $15,000 grant 


from the university's Teaching and 
Learning Enhancement Fund to 
renovate the university's industrial 
microbiology course content and 
build a virtual fermenter. 


“The TLEF and McCalla 


enabled me and my team to take 
something that I felt had become 

a void in our curriculum and give 
students some hands-on experi- 
ence with technologies they've pre- 
viously only read about,’ she said. 
“The whole point of the course 

is to give our students a chance 

to evaluate new technologies that 
are coming out, like biofuels. Are 
biofuels reusable? Are they feasible? 
Are they environmentally sound? 
Are they economically realistic? 
Having the TLEF to help develop 
this kind of tool is a step towards an 
educated citizenry.” 

In retooling the course, Foght 
sought the guidance of David 
Bressler, an expert in fermentation 
and director of the Biorefining 
Conversions Network, an organiza- 
tion working to support provincial 
research communities in the areas 
of biorefining and biomass conver- 
sion technologies. She says she also 
wanted to make the class more 
relevant to Alberta. 

“For this particular class, I 
wanted the students to get a feel 
for what is happening in Canada, 
in Alberta. When we lecture, so 
often the data we use come from 
the US.,” said Foght. “I wanted to 
present not only what is going on 
in the US., but also to say what 
the potential is for Canada and 
particularly Alberta.” 

In creating the fermenter, named 
STuaRt, or Stirred Tank university 
of alberta Reactor training, Foght 
enlisted the help of chemical and 
materials engineering professor 
Dominic Sauvageau, who teaches 
courses on chemical reactor analysis 
and whose research focuses on 
microbial bioprocessing; her 
PhD student Abigail Adebusuyi; 
and the U of A’s Academic 


said Law, who recently returned from a visit 
to four of India’s institutes of technology—a 
collection of institutes created by the goy- 


“The university has stated its direc- 
tion to be recognized globally as a research 
institution and also as a global citizen. Most 
universities that have taken an international 
stance, such as we've done, have not included 
the library. We're different—the internation- 
alization of the U of A includes the library 
and we're out in front on this. We recognize 
that to support any kind of partnership, there 
needs to be the infrastructure.” 

And from one university to another, Law 
is using the university libraries’ rare posi- 
tion to build that infrastructure by helping 
develop expertise in librarianship and build 
library collections worldwide, while enhanc- 
ing research capacities at the U of A. 


and we're going to help them build a good 
Canadian literature collection so they would 
have good library support for teaching that. 
Canadian literature is of interest worldwide. 
Law said. 

From working with IIT Ropar, the U of A 
will receive research materials that will 
further develop its growing international 
position on global health. 

“They're going to help us build our tradi- 
tional and indigenous €ollections in health 
and medicine, by providing us with locally 
produced materials,” said Law. “We have a 
number of researchers here who are interested 
in global health issues and we have a special 
collection that’s specifically focused on indig- 
enous traditions and health practices. 

“For example, one of the partners in India 
will be providing us materials for our health 
sciences library on ayurvedic medicine, which 
is a way of thinking about medical issues 
that’s different from the western perspective, 


payddns 
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Julia Foght 


66 We're the only major library that 
has international engagement as 
a strategic focus.” 


Margaret Law 


says Law. She also returned from India with 
drawings of India’s famous Ganges Canal 
from the 1800s that have been digitized. “We 
have a very strong teaching tradition here in 
the history of technology, science, the British 
Empire—this contributes towards that tradi- 
tion,” she says. 

The growing need for such partnerships 
is a result of the increasing globalization, 
including academic, within which the univer- 
sity plays an active role as a global citizen. 

“Information is international now,’ said 
Law. “One of the things that technology 
has done is broken down the silos. That has 
provided us with opportunities to find out 
what other people think, what they know. 
We see an increasing interest in other perspec- 
tives and the library needs to support those 
beyond western perspectives on medicine, 
engineering, or any other fields.” Wi 
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ADVISORY REVIEW COMMITTEE 
FOR PROVOST AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Input from the Community 


Dr. Carl Amrhein, Provost and Vice-President [Academic], 


has advised President Indira Samarasekera that he would 


Information and Communication 
Technologies group. 

The web-based application 
simulates a large-scale bioreac- 
tor. The vessels are used to create 
optimal conditions to grow bacteria 
or enzymes and to promote differ- 
ent types of fermentation. Before 
biofuels, fermenters have historically 
been used in wastewater treatment 
and environmental remediation. 
Commercially, they are used in the 
manufacturing of a wide array of 
products including pharmaceuticals 
and food flavouring. 

Though STuaRt is just a two- 
dimensional simulation with a limit 
on the number of reactions that 
it churns out, Foght says outputs, 
which might normally take days, are 
relatively instant. STuaRt is available 
to anyone, an offer already taken 
up by students at NAIT, and open 
source, meaning more bioreactions 
can be coded in. 

“Tt is interesting to be at the 
nexus of conventional and uncon- 
ventional petroleum-based industry 
and the new carbohydrate-based 
renewable energy right here at 
the U of A,’ said Foght. “It is very 
interdisciplinary—you need people 
on the biomass side, the ones who 
are growing the crops, the ones who 
understand agronomy, the people 
who understand the microbes 
and the people who understand 
the engineering of how to get the 
products out and how to do the 
processing economically. This is a 
happening place.” 1 


like to stand for a third term of office. In consultation with the 
Chair of the Board of Governors, President Samarasekera has 
established an Advisory Review Committee for Provost and 
Vice-President [Academic]. 


UAPPOL provides that members of the university community 
have an opportunity to contribute to the review process. 
Individuals are welcome to express their views on the priorities 
of Provost and Vice-President [Academic]; including current 
issues, leadership, and the future direction of the Office of 

the Provost and Vice-President [Academic]. A summary of all 
feedback will be provided to Dr. Amrhein during the review 
process. President Samarasekera invites you to submit your 
comments and/or suggestions by 4:30 pm on May 4, 2012, to: 


President Indira Samarasekera 

c/o Jackie Wright, Secretary to the Advisory Review Committee 
3-1 University Hall, University of Alberta 

email: jackie.wright@ualberta.ca 


All submissions shall be in writing and must include a 
written or email signature. Non-tenured faculty, staff, and 
students may request that their submission be passed to the 
committee anonymously 


Responsibility for the administration of the review process 1s 
housed in the Office of the President. Membership of the Advisory 
Review Committee is posted on the President's website at 
www.president.ualberta.ca. 
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The art of the dinosaur find 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta student has 
combined his paleontology training 
and considerable artistic skills to 
become part of a landmark dinosaur find. 
Lida Xing, a 29-year-old U of A master’s 
student, is part of a China-based research 
team that discovered and described the 
largest feathered member of the tyrannosaur 
group of meat-eating dinosaurs. “ Yutyrannus 
huali is also the largest feathered dinosaur of 
any kind ever found,” said Xing. Researchers 
say evidence of feathers was found around 
the head and tail section of the fossil, which 
was unearthed last year in northern China. 
The researchers say the nine-metre-long, 
1.4-tonne dinosaur is distantly related to the 
iconic meat eater, Tyrannosaurus rex. 


“T. rex was 
larger and came 
along 53 million 
years later but there 
has never been a trace 
of feathers found ona 
T. rex fossil,” said Xing, 
who explained that shortly 
after the first feathered 
dinosaurs were discovered 
in 1996, it was predicted 
that tyrannosaurs may have had feathers 
on their bodies. 

“Other smaller fossils from the 
Tyrannosauroidea superfamily have shown 
evidence of feathers, but Yutyrannus huali is 
by far the largest,” said Xing. “The discovery 
of Yutyrannus increases the chances that 
eventually a T. rex fossil will turn up with 
feathers on its head.” 


Artists’ depiction of 
Yutyrannus huali. Artwork 
by Lida Xing and Yi Liu. 


Xing’s paleontology training enabled him 


to become one of seven co-authors on the 


research paper. He used his artistic skill to co- 


create a depiction of what Yutyrannus huali 


looked like when it was alive during the lower 


Cretaceous period, 120 million years ago. 


&6 The discovery of Yutyrannus 
increases the chances that 
eventually a T. rex fossil will turn 
up with feathers on its head.” 


Lida Xing 


Xing is a self-taught artist whose dinosaur 
artwork has appeared in National Geographic 
magazine and in several dinosaur books he 
wrote in his native China. 

The research was published April 4 in the 
academic journal Nature. Wi 


Exhibition paints picture ot China's modernity in imperial era 


Folio Staff 


ow did modern ways of making 

paintings and prints—from me- 

chanical reproduction to creative 
appropriation—emerge from the ink painter's 
studio, enter the public sphere, and help 
shape people's identities and lives in China 
during the late imperial era? 

China’s Imperial Modern: The Painter's 
Craft examines this question in an exciting 
new exhibition highlighting objects and 
artworks from the University of Alberta 
Museums’ Mactaggart Art Collection. 

Lisa Claypool, curator of the Mactaggart 
Art Collection, says by considering ink paint- 


ings, woodblock-printed books, sketchbooks, 
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Entitled Temple Fair, this late-17th-century silk handscroll was completed by Wang Hui (1632-1717). 


and artist’s tools such as inkstones and 
inksticks from the 17th, 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, the exhibit explores how brush-and- 
ink painting left the domain of the educated 
elite to circulate in the art market, at the 
imperial court, and throughout what would 
soon become the nation of China. She adds 
the exhibition demonstrates how the visual 
pleasures, confusion and anxieties typically 
associated in the West with the modern mo- 
ment of the early 20th century also typify the 
visual culture of China's late imperial era. 
“Every day we encounter copies, fakes, 
simulations, models—sometimes we're copy- 
cats, sometimes we're wonderfully original? 
said Claypool. “This exhibition asks us to 
reflect on the ways that painters in China 
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100 to 300 years ago encountered the same 
issues in their art practice.” 

Claypool curates the exhibit in collabor- 
ation with students in art and design and 
East Asian studies enrolled in the seminar 
Imperial China’s Culture of the Copy. In 
addition to other public programs, student 
co-curators will be providing free guided 
tours of The Painter’ Craft every Saturday 
beginning at 2:30 p.m. 

The Mactaggart Art Collection is com- 
posed of more than 1,000 rare works of art, 
including court robes, works of calligraphy, 
paintings, engravings, and other artifacts 
from ancient and modern Asia. It was 
generously donated to the U of A in 2005 
by Edmonton philanthropists Sandy and 
Cécile Mactaggart. 

The exhibit runs until July 14 in Gallery 
A of the TELUS Centre on the U of A’s 


main campus. Mt 


Entitled Female Visage Portrait, this anonymous 
19th-century hanging scroll uses ink and colour 


on paper. 
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PAW Centre set to break ground to support campus wellness 


Michael Brown 

itness is in the air and it 

goes far beyond the jogging 

hordes slowly emerging from 
their winter hibernation—con- 
struction of the Physical Activity 
and Wellness Centre is just around 
the corner. 

The sprint to begin construction 
on the PAW Centre this spring is 
now nearing its final hurdle—ap- 
proval from the provincial govern- 
ment to begin the dig on the corner 
of 87 Avenue and 114 Street. 


66 Physical and mental 
health are so 
interconnected, and | 
believe the PAW Centre 
tries to take that into 
account.” 


Rory Tighe 


“We are hoping to break ground 
in May or June,” said Don Hickey, 
vice-president (facilities and 
operations). “Our goal is to ensure 
we have substantial completion 
by 2014.” 

On Feb. 10, the U of A Board of 
Governors gave its final approvals 
for the $57-million fitness centre, 
including a borrowing resolu- 
tion requesting approval from the 
provincial government for mortgage 


financing for the $30-million, stu- 
dent-funded portion of the project. 

“T think health and wellness 
is important to promote at the 
university,’ said Hickey. “Obviously 
it is something that has been an 
important initiative for the students 
as well. I think if we can help make 
that a reality then that is positive for 
everybody.” 

Rory Tighe, Students’ Union 
president, says he believes the PAW 
Centre will redefine what health is 
on campus. 

“The building combines the 
physical, mental and other aspects 
of health into this holistic term 
wellness,” said Tighe. “Physical and 
mental health are so interconnected, 
and I believe the PAW Centre tries 
to take that into account.” 

Covering 180,000 square feet, 
the three-storey complex will house 
a 20,000-square-foot fitness centre, 
space for student recreation and 
study, one of the finest climbing 
walls in the country and a new 
Steadward Centre for people with 
physical disabilities —four times 
larger than its current incarnation. 
It will also be connected to the 
Universiade Pavilion (also known 
as the Butterdome), the east wing 
of what will be a renovated Van 
Vliet Centre and eventually by 
tunnel to the Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy. 

On the heels of a string of uni- 
versity landmarks erected over the 
past couple of years that meet the 


A rendering of the new Physical Activity and Wellness Centre. 


top sustainable energy-management 
standards, including the Centennial 
Centre for Interdisciplinary Science 
and the Edmonton Clinic Health 
Academy, the PAW Centre looks to 
set the bar even higher. 

“There are a ton of possibili- 
ties,” said Tighe. “We're at the stage 
where the ideas are pretty close 
to being finalized, but we're still 
not positive which ones will make 
it through.” 

Tighe says one of the more 
exciting concepts awaiting the green 
light is a system of exercise bikes 
and treadmills that, when in use, 
will help power the building. Also 
getting some attention are ideas 
involving windmills, solar panels 
and even a living wall. Tighe also 
looks to the PAW Centre’s role as 
a campus showpiece as one of its 
more enduring physical qualities. 

“When you drive by that corner 
right now it is kind of cold and bar- 
ren, he said, “but with the new build- 
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and this glass atrium that passersby 
can look in on. I think it is definitely 
going make the campus more physi- 
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cally attractive.” 
Hickey, who has overseen the 
construction of some memorable 


ident of facilities and operations, 
should be proud of. 

“T think it is going to bea 
marvelous-looking building,” said 
Hickey. “I think it is going to bea 
real statement on the corner and I 
hope people see it the same way.’ Mi 
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Industrial design program breeds creativity by encouraging failure 


Michael Davies-Venn 
s students in the University of 
Alberta's industrial design program 
continue to win one international 

award after another, they do so having been 

nurtured on an idea that is quite uncommon at 

a university. 

“We know that if you're not prepared 
to fail, you'll never be creative,’ said Robert 
Lederer, industrial design professor, who heads 
the program. “ We encourage students to fail, 
so they're able to explore. If they fail in doing 
so, that’s not such a bad thing. Students are 
encouraged to experiment.” 

The program's unconventional approach 
has helped produce a tradition of successes. 
Industrial design students have gone on to win 
top prizes at some of the world’s most presti- 
gious design competitions. One of them, Laila 
Steen, says she left her native Norway for the 
U of A after having learned about the pro- 


Contemporary Furniture Fair, the second- 
largest furniture show in the world. The judges 
told him his table represents a fine balance 
between form and function. Faulkner says his 
eyes Were not set on designing furniture until 
the former mechanical engineering student 
experienced the structure of the program. 

“T never knew that designing furniture was 
something I'd enjoy, but after the first class I 
realized that I enjoy it,” he says. “In engineer- 
ing, there’s a disconnect wherein you're the one 
doing the designing, but the project is created 
elsewhere. Here, I could be designing upstairs 
and then go downstairs to the shop to build 
a prototype.” 

Lederer says until students put a piece of 
material through a process—even just cutting 
it—the knowledge they gain from that is 
imperative if they're going to become good de- 
signers. “It teaches students a language to speak 
with the people who're at the professional 
production side of things. We're one of the few 


programs that allow that blend between design 
and production.” 

Understanding that blend is partly respon- 
sible for the success of Erin Cochran, who 
started collecting sneakers and basketball shoes 
in high school. That passion, which was nur- 
tured at the U of A, helped her engage some of 


the world’s premier footwear designers. 


66 We know that if you’re not 
prepared to fail, you'll never 
be creative.” 


Robert Lederer 


“T was always very interested in doing 
footwear, and that’s why I decided to pursue 
industrial design. But what I loved about the 
program is that it opened me up to other 


areas that I love, such as medical design,’ 
said Cochran. 

Coincidentally, that medical design work— 
some of which had to do with facial recon- 
struction done at the Misericordia Hospital— 
led directly to a meeting with representatives 
from Nike who thought Cochran’s ideas might 
bring a different dynamic to sportswear. 

“The people at Nike were amazed with 
what we do here,” said Cochran, who was 
subsequently hired by the shoe giant. 

The diversity of designs from the program 
can be seen at an ongoing design show— 
Sweat of Our Brow—put on by the Student 
Design Association currently at Enterprise 
Square Atrium. “If 1 ask you what Danish 
design is like, you have a picture of it in your 
head, and the same for Italian design,” said 
Lederer. “And if I ask what Canadian design 
is like, you'd have no clue. This show is what 
that’s about. It’s not Danish, it’s not Italian, 
it’s Canadian.” Wi 


gram’s approach to design. 


In February, Steen won best student design 


at the Interior Design Show, Canada’s largest 


contemporary design fair. She credits that 


success to another unusual approach, which 


she says corrects a misconceived dichotomy 


between industrial design and art. 


“The common thought is that industrial 
design and art are quite different, but in this 
program we have opportunities to do a lot of 
things by hand and get to know the craft pro- 
cess in design. A lot of universities don’t focus 
so much on students getting the opportunity 


to do things by hand.” 


Lederer says the program is designed to 
put a premium on getting students to explore 
materials and processes from a wide variety 
of perspectives. “This is not typical in other 


design schools,” he adds. 


As part of his award for winning in the 
category of fan favourite in Avenue magazine's 
annual design competition, industrial design 


student Rob Faulkner gets an all-expense-paid 


trip to New York to exhibit his design—a 


multifunction table—at the International 


Bringing back Baba’ kitchen remedies 


Bev Betkowski 


hen he set out to 

research and docu- 

ment uses of plants by 
early Ukrainian settlers in western 
Canada, Michael Mucz had no idea 
just how much his project would 
blossom and bear fruit. 

But Mucz’s resulting book—20 
years in the making—is a lovingly 
detailed chronicle that wraps sci- 
ence, Ukrainian culture and western 
Canadian history into one quirky 
package and flexes the boundaries of 
traditional scientific research. 

Mucz, a professor of biol- 
ogy at the University of Alberta's 
Augustana Campus, wanted to 
write more than a typical academic 
reference book when he started his 
botanical project while on a sabbati- 
cal in 1992. His research soon led 
to a discovery of a rich cache of folk 
medicine that was as telling about 
humanity as it was about health. 

Mucz’s newly released Baba’ 
Kitchen Medicines is a testament 
to the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness of western Canada’s Ukrainian 
settlers, who used what was at 
hand to deal with just about every 
ailment, including frostbite, diaper 
rash, anxiety, kidney stones and 
infected limbs. 


Michael Mucz 


“Beyond the traditional prescrip- 


tions for healing remedies, I hope 
readers will recognize that these 
settlers had their backs against 
the wall, yet they didn’t quit,’ said 
Mucz, who came to Canada after 
the Second World War with his 
parents, as displaced persons from 
Germany. “They made do with what 
they had, plus what their neigh- 
bours could share. People banded 
together to survive; they had to.” 
That legacy of helping one 
another took the form of medicinal 
remedies outlined in Mucz’s book, 
with women largely serving as both 
family and community healers. 


A hybrid mix of botany, history 
and anthropology, Mucz’s research 
is as much a story about hardship 
and endurance as it is a scientific 
record, he said. 

“This kind of research has 
tremendous social value; living in 
the individualized society we have 
today, we have lost connection with 
our neighbours and community. 
Ethnic cohesion and co-operation 
is a continuing feature of any group 
that comes to Canada.” 

Using a tape recorder and a 
notebook, Mucz personally con- 
ducted 200 interviews in Alberta’s 
Ukrainian east-central communi- 
ties, visiting seniors in their own 
homes as well as in lodges and 
nursing homes. He painstakingly 
gathered one-on-one remembrances 
of healing remedies and treat- 
ments used on isolated homesteads 
and farms. 

During the course of his two 
decades of research, Mucz wit- 
nessed many tears, smiles and some 
embarrassing moments as distant 
memories surfaced in his interview 
subjects. Their average age was 81, 
and many have since passed away, 
but Mucz felt glad that he kept 
a promise he had made to them: 
“What you share with me, I will 
share with others.” He compiled 
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The university's industrial design program offers students a chance to undertake a wide variety of projects. 


66 Beyond the traditional prescriptions for healing remedies, 
| hope readers will recognize that these settlers had their 
backs against the wall, yet they didn’t quit.” 


Michael Mucz 


their stories so that they could be 
shared with their children, grand- 
children and many other readers. 

Drawn from the early 1900s, 
many of the folk remedies wouldn't 
be considered for household use 
today, but do have logical roots in 
modern science, Mucz noted. 

“Many of the home remedies 
made a lot of practical sense.” 
Plants possess varied natural ingre- 
dients that effectively promoted 
healing and there were other ma- 
terials close at hand as well, Mucz 
noted. Urine, for example, was 
known to be effective for treating 
dry and chapped skin. “Today, one 
of the leading ingredients in topical 
hand creams to treat such a condi- 
tion includes uric acid.” A cow- 
manure poultice was a radical but 
reliable treatment to speed healing 
of infected wounds, and store- 
bought goods like sulphur and 
salt also contributed to traditional 
healing treatments. 

Ultimately, Mucz hopes his work 
will touch people “at the heart level” 


by paying tribute to the human in- 
genuity and toughness shown by the 
early settlers in western Canada. 
“Maybe the simplicity of the 
documented healing treatments and 
remedies best reveals what we can do 


for ourselves in our own homes.” Mi 
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Bushes loom 
large on the 
frozen tundra 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta 

researchers are part of a 

groundbreaking, multina- 
tional study of the effect of global 
warming on tundra vegetation in 
various regions around the world. 

UofA biologist David Hik says 
the work, by a total of 47 contributors 
and published in the journal Nature 
Climate Change, is very timely. 

“In just the last three decades 
summer temperatures in the Yukon 
are about 1.5 degrees warmer. In 
winter the temperature differences 
are even larger, around six or seven 
degrees above the mean,’ said Hik. 
“These temperature changes affect 
plant life and will eventually affect 
everything else.” 

Isla Myers-Smith, who did her 
PhD research at the U of A, studied 
shrub growth on Herschel Island off 
the coast of the Yukon and docu- 
mented the dramatic growth rate of 
normally low-lying shrubs. “Shrubs 
have responded much more quickly to 
global warming than northern trees,” 
said Myers-Smith. “Between 1999 
and 2009, one species of shrub in our 
study plot doubled in height, going 
from four to eight centimetres high.” 

Myers-Smith explains that most 
tundra shrub species that currently 
hug the ground along the Arctic 
coastline of Canada have seen in- 
creased growth over the last decade. 
She says that changes in the size of 
shrubs are relatively small when mea- 
sured over just a few years, but when 
forecast over decades or centuries, 
could result in a very different tundra 
landscape in the North of Canada 
100 years from now. 

The researchers say this increase 
in shrubs is an example of the prob- 
lems a global warming growth spurt 
could cause for tundra ecosystems. 
“Taller shrubs can shade out sur- 
rounding plants and cool off the soil 
in summer, and they can trap snow in 
winter, keeping soils warm. Also, by 
changing soil temperatures, they can 
alter the tundra nutrient balance,” 
said Myers-Smith. 

“The accelerated growth of the 
Herschel Island shrubs could also 
affect small mammals,’ adds Hik. 
“Predators like foxes and snowy 
owls will go undetected, which 
will affect the population balance 
of predators and prey in these 
sensitive ecosystems.” 

The researchers say their research 
was made possible by the long-term 
study plots that have been estab- 
lished by university and government 
researchers across Canada’s North. 

Still, Myers-Smith says that the 
massive collaboration required for 
the tundra vegetation project points 
to some geographic areas where 
findings are thus far incomplete. 
“Looking at a map of where the 
research came from, there are gaps 
such as in the Russian Arctic and 
even in some areas of the Canadian 
tundra,” “We're hoping that funding 
agencies will see what our collabora- 
tion has accomplished and will help 
to fund future efforts so that vegeta- 
tion monitoring can cover all tundra 
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FAB Gallery manager has made art work for 25 years 


Michael Brown 


or 25 years, Blair Brennan has been the only 
manager the FAB Gallery has ever known. 
When the space was chiselled out of the 

Fine Arts Building leading up to its February 1987 
launch, Brennan was there on day one to facilitate 
the gallery’s mission of providing graduate students 
with a professional context to view their work. 
Of course, there was no way for Brennan to know 
how completely the FAB Gallery would paint itself 
into the portrait that is the U of A, nor could he 
have foreseen the impact the gallery would have on 
both himself and the people it serves. 

“T like knowing there are graduate students of 
ours who continue to make and show art or con- 
tinue to teach,” said Brennan. “A lot of them have 
become good friends of mine, so it’s nice to stay in 
contact with them and hear where they’re teaching 
and showing.” 

He says he also likes that the FAB Gallery—al- 
though it is just bricks, mortar and empty space— 
has become a wonderful teaching tool. 

“You'll often see professors come in with their 
class; they'll come in and look at something very 
specific and say ‘this is what I am talking about, go 
back to the studio and work it out,” said Brennan. 


staff spotlight 


“There are a lot of people at the university who 
like and appreciate art and who are looking for 
interesting, new ideas. That helps the kind of art 
that gets made and helps the kind of art that we 
can show.” 

With more than 600 exhibits on its resume, 
half of which were solo exhibitions by graduate 
students, the FAB Gallery has been the site of an 
endless line of inspiration, all of which Brennan 
has helped orchestrate. 

“With each show, we would do the promotion, 
which includes printed invitations and digital in- 
vitations, advertising, receptions, special functions 
related to a show, as well as the installation and de- 
installation, said Brennan of the diverse workload 
that was unimaginable when he started 25 years 
ago. “But it all comes back to the best thing about 
working at the gallery, which is the people you 
meet and the things you see.” 

For more information on the 25-year history of 
the FAB Gallery and for a list of events to mark the 


milestone, go to www.artdesign.ualberta.ca. Wi 


Blair Brennan celebrates 25 years with the FAB Gallery. 
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Ellis and Bottcher named U of A athletes of the year | 


Fourth-year Pandas volleyball setter/outside hitter Jaki Ellis and CIS 
champion Golden Bears curling skip Brendan Bottcher were chosen as the 
2011-12 University of Alberta athletes of the year at the Green and Gold 
Athletic Awards held April 5 at the Shaw Conference Centre. 

Ellis, a physical education and recreation student, accepted the 
Bakewell Trophy for a season that saw her named a CIS championship 
tournament all-star, and a CIS first team all-Canadian. She helped the 
Pandas to a Canada West championship and CIS silver, and was one of the 
top servers and setters in CIS play. Ellis is the 17th member of the Pandas’ 
volleyball program to win the award, and the first since Tiffany Proudfoot 
won in 2010. 

Bottcher, an engineering student, became the first curler to win the 


Wilson Challenge Trophy thanks to a spectacular season leading the 


Golden Bears to their first ever CIS/CCA curling championship. Bottcher | 


and his teammates went a combined 12-1 against CIS competition this 
season, and he was named a CIS second team all-Canadian. Outside of 
his yarsity competition, the Sherwood Park native led a different group of 
Golden Bears curlers to the Alberta, Canadian and World junior champi- 
onship titles, while racking up a 42-3 record this year. 

Carleigh Miller of Pandas soccer received a Block ‘A’ Ring, which is 
presented to fourth-year athletes who have demonstrated an exceptional 
contribution to interuniversity sport in the areas of athletics, academics, 
community support, and leadership. 

Leah Walkeden was selected as the female rookie of the year after 
claiming Canada West gold in the 60m dash and bronze in the 300m 
race, as the Pandas track and field team finished third overall at the 
conference championship. 

Golden Bears swimmer Joe Byram was named male rookie of the year to 
go with CIS swimming rookie of the year honours after a season that saw 
the science student win two CIS individual medals (silver in 100m back- 
stroke and 200m backstroke), set two U of A records, and set an Alberta 


provincial record (200m backstroke). He was also ona relay team (4x100m | 


medley) that earned CIS bronze. 
Finally, Mike Ling of Pandas volleyball was chosen as the R.G. 
Glassford Award winner. The award is given annually to a coach who has 


demonstrated long-standing coaching excellence in teaching ability, knowl- | 
g g g ) 


edge of sport and ability to motivate athletes. 


University responds to federal budget 


The University of Alberta is pleased the 2012 federal budget recognizes 
the importance education, research and innovation have as a driver for 
Canada’s future economic prosperity, said president Indira Samarasekera. 

Despite tough fiscal realities affecting Canada and nations across the 
globe, Samarasekera said, the government continues to show confidence in 
the role universities have on the nation’s economic landscape. 


“The 2012 budget is a clear signal that the federal government recogniz- | 
g g g 


es the benefits of investing in research, development and talented people, 
and the impact it will have on Canadians oyer the long term,” she said. 

Highlights of the budget include $500 million over five years, starting 
in 2014-15, to the Canada Foundation for Innoyation to support advanced 
research infrastructure; $60 million for Genome Canada to launch a new 
applied research competition in the area of human health, and to sustain 
the science and technology centres until 2014-15; $37 million annually, 
starting in 2012-13, to the granting councils to enhance their support for 
industry-academic research partnerships; and $10 million over two years 
to the Canadian Institute for Advanced Research to link Canadians to 
global research networks. 


Honorary degree for Blackstock 


Faculty of Extension associate professor Cindy Blackstock will receive 
an honorary degree from the University of Northern British Columbia in 
recognition of her longtime advocacy for Aboriginal children. 

Blackstock, a native of Prince George, B.C., is also executive director of 
the First Nations Child and Family Caring Society of Canada. 

“Tt’s a special honour because I grew up in Prince George,’ says 
Blackstock, “so on a personal level it’s quite nice to be honoured; it really 
brought to mind who deserves to be honoured in this, and that is the First 
Nations children and the non-Aboriginal children standing with them to 
ensure equality in health care, education and child welfare for children 
across Canada living on reserves.” 

She and the CEO of the Vancouver Olympic and Paralympic 
Games, John Furlong, will receive honorary degrees May 25 during 


convocation ceremonies. 
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‘The fuel-eflicient Odyssey 


Richard Cairney 


group of U of A engineering students who 

designed and built a zero-emission car took 

second place in their division at an interna- 
tional competition in Houston, Texas. 


Running March 30 to April 1, the Shell Eco- 


| Marathon Americas competition challenged teams to 


design and build the most fuel-efficient vehicle. 
The zero-emission U of A vehicle, which was de- 


| signed and built by students, runs on a hydrogen fuel 
| cell. The team took the silver medal in the Fuel Cell- 


Urban Concept division that asked vehicles to meet 
regulations designed to make the vehicle more conven- 


| tional and similar to the cars driven today. 


hi Weal 


Students who built a zero-emission car took second in 
their division at a competition in Houston, Texas. 


processes involved in setting up an official U of A 
group, raised funds and secured sponsorships. 

“It’s pretty amazing that they started from scratch to 
create a team and an organizational structure, which is 
important, and designed and built a car,’ said Secanell. 
“They are applying everything we have taught them but 
they are also going beyond that, into things you might 


66 It’s pretty amazing that they started 
from scratch to create a team and 
an organizational structure, which is 
important, and designed and built a car.” 


In the end, the car attained 26 kilometres per litre, 

| which broke last year’s record, but was just shy of the 

28 km/I set by the first-place car designed by students 
from the University of Illinois. 

| “After a long, tough weekend with many curveballs 

thrown at our team, we are proud to be able to come 

| home with the second-place trophy,’ said Matthew 

| Sponiar, a fourth-year mechanical engineering student 

who spearheaded the group. “This is a great result for 


our team’s first competition.” 


Marc Secanell, a mechanical engineering profes- 
sor who advises the students and whose research 
focuses on fuel cell technology, says the group has 
| done impressive work. Sponiar approached Secanell 
and design professor Curt Stout with an idea to 
form the group in 2010. Sponiar and a small group 
of fellow students assembled a team that designed 
| and built the car, went through the administrative 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


OLD STRATHCONA SUMMER RENTAL July 
1 — August 31. Fully furnished: 2 bedroom 
+ study, 2 bath, cathedral ceiling DR, 
spacious family room. Close to UofA. No 
pets. $1800/month — utilities included. 
Some yard work required. Marie & Doug 


(780) 435-6795 or mariechidley@shaw.ca 


BELGRAVIA August 1st occupancy. 3 bed- 


| room house in south Belgravia. $2,550/ 


month. 11833-71A Ave. 780-886-6005. 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


RIVER VALLEY ESTATES your river valley 
hideaway in rossdale with easy u of a 


| access, Superbly upgraded, beautifully 


maintained, 1,760 sq. ft., fully developed, 


| equipped 3 bedroom townhome. Not a 


condo. A/C, hardwood, 2 gas fireplaces, 
extensively remodeled, 4 baths, attached 


| garage, open island kitchen, lovely master 


bedroom, professionally developed family 
room and so much more. Listed $539,000. 


| Hugh Moncrieff, Royal Lepage Noralta. 
| 780-445-9442. 


NEW DUPLEX NEXT TO FACULTE' ST. 
JEAN $498,000, warranty, gorgeous! 


_ Dark hardwood, slate fireplace, off white 


kitchen with stainless appliances, large 
bedrooms, 2/12 baths, walk-in closets, 
west yard and deck. Double garage. 


| Patti or Chris Proctor. Realty Executives 
| Devonshire. 780-438-2500. Photos at pat- 


tiproctor.com. 9226 - 92 Street. 


| SPECTACULAR RIVER VALLEY VIEWS! 


1,345 SQ. ft., 2 bedroom, 2 bath, 11th 
floor unit. $409,900. Large master with 


| ensuite, updated kitchen, granite counters, 


stainless appliances, 2 parking stalls, extra 
storage, and 2 totally enclosed balconies. 


| Close to Grandin LRT. Walk, bike or take 
| the train. Chris Proctor Realty Executives 


Devonshire. 780-709-0811. Photos at 


| www.goedmontonhomes.com. 


Marc Secanell 


not see until you're in graduate studies.” 

Sahil Shah, a fourth-year mechanical engineering 
student and co-founder of the group, says that taking 
part in a project like the EcoCar requires some sacri- 
fice—rather than studying, students are spending time 
working on an engineering challenge. 

“T would say the last month has been the most stress- 


ful? he said. As a student in the faculty's co-op program, 


Shah is currently on a work placement, and made time 
after work to return to campus and work on the car. 
“Engineering is all about the application of science 


and knowledge and this is a perfect opportunity to 


practise our engineering skills,” he said. “It’s great that 
we are able to apply what we have learned in class to a 
project we are passionate about.” 

The students will be posting blogs on the Faculty of 


Engineering website about their adventures. 


The vehicle itself weighs 300 Ibs., is powered 


40-50 km/h. 


by a hydrogen fuel cell and can travel at speeds of 


The EcoCar Team has also attended numerous 
conferences and events to engage with and educate 
the public on sustainable energy and transporta- 
tion solutions. Education and outreach are central to 
what the EcoCar team does—it is using the vehicle to 
showcase innovative technology and educate the public 


about sustainability. IN 
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GARNEAU Concrete 2 bedroom, 2 baths, 
5 year old condo with heated under- 
ground parking. Gorgeous kitchen, in-suite 
laundry , vacuum system, large windows, 
crown moulding, hardwood, nice appli- 
ances. Elevators, secure building, walk to 
U of A. $434,900. 8631-108 Street. Patti 
Proctor Realty Executives Devonshire. 780- 
909-5140 Photos www.pattiproctor.com. 


STRATHCONA 2 storey $499,900. Steps 
to Mill Creek ravine. 1,711 sq. ft. Total 
4 bedrooms, 21/2 baths. Walk to U of A, 
Whyte Avenue or Mill Creek pool. 10 
minutes to downtown. Main floor fam- 
ily room, gas fireplace, en suite, built in 
1980. Chris Proctor Realty Executives 
Devonshire. 780-709-0811. www.goed- 
montonhomes.com. 9608 - 83 Avenue. 


WINDSOR PARK New 4,540 SQ. ft. 

brick beauty. Geo-thermal efficiency. 
Spectacular quality home. In floor heat- 
ing, total 7 bedrooms, 51/2 baths, dream 
kitchen, 9' ceilings, high end stainless 
appliances. Perfect nanny set up. Theatre 
room, oversized garage, exquisite extras. 
8311-120 Street. Patti Proctor Realty 
Executives Devonshire. 780-909-5140. 
Photos at www. pattiproctor.com. 


UPGRADED BUNGALOW IN MINT 
CONDITION 10 minutes to U of A, down- 
town and running trails. One block to 
the Muttart Conservatory. Extensively 
upgraded bungalow in mint condition. 
New kitchen, 2 full baths. New shingles, 
huge double garage second kitchen. New 
windows, a/c, newer furnace, total 4 
bedrooms, dining room, private west yard, 
9702-96 Street. $519,900. Patti Proctor 
Realty Executives Devonshire. 780-909- 
5140. www.pattiproctor.com. 


WESTMOUNT NEWER HOME 1,859 SQ. 
ft. 4 bedrooms, 3/12 baths. Spectacular 
50' west yard. 10828-126 Street. New 
kitchen, high end stainless appliances, 
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dream ensuite, huge walk-in closet. Fully 
finished basement. Large double garage. 
Flexible possession. 10 minutes to the 
University and downtown. Patti Proctor 
Realty Executives Devonshire. 780-909- 
5140. Photos at www.pattiproctor.com. 


BELGRAVIA Legal 3 bedroom suite with 
separate entrance in Belgravia. 1,600 sq. 
ft. bungalow with garage. Just one house 
from Saskatchewan Drive. $200,000 of new 
renovations. High efficiency furnaces. New 
kitchen, fireplace, hardwood, large master, 
ensuite, extra sound proofing. New plumb- 
ing, wiring, closet organizer. Beautiful west 
yard. 7602-119 Street. Patti Proctor Realty 
Executives Devonshire. 780-909-5140. 
Photos at www.pattiproctor.com. 


BELGRAVIA $4,100 worth of revenue in 
Belgravia. 1993 home with 2 furnished 
bedrooms with separate entrance. Total 
5 bedrooms, 4/12 baths. Front attached 
garage and separate office or studio in 
south yard. 11/2 blocks to LRT . Perfect 
as revenue or family home with income 
helper. $749,900. Patti Proctor Realty 
Executives Devonshire. 780-909-5140. 
Photos at www.pattiproctor.com. 


WINDSOR PARK River Valley view at 
11619 Saskatchewan Drive. 3,025 sq. 

ft. grand home. Private den, formal 
dining room, new kitchen with stain- 
less and granite. South yard with pool. 
Gorgeous new 5 piece ensuite. Wood 
burning fireplaces. Fully developed base- 
ment. 2 car garage. Flexible possession 
date. Call Patti Proctor Realty Executives 
Devonshire. 780-909-5140. Photos at 
Www.pattiproctor.com. 


SERVICES 


BUYING, SELLING, LEASING, CALL ME 
FIRST. Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766, 
780-940-0414. Pioneer Condominium 
Specialist. www.conniekennedy.com. RE/ 
MAX Real Estate. . 


Quinn Phillips 


Quinn Phillips 


hirty-six children between 

six and 12 years old visited 

the University of Alberta 
for the first ever Mini Docs Camp. 

The camp is an incentive for 
parents and children to volunteer to 
be patients for second-year medi- 
cal students who need to practise 
taking a medical history and 
performing a physical exam with 
pediatric patients. 

Jo-Ann Paul, educational 
resources co-ordinator, tried ask- 
ing friends who couldn’t commit, 
mainly because children have to 
come in during school hours. That's 
when she turned to a home-school- 
ing network. 

“Finally I found someone but 
they said, ‘What's in it for me?” 
said Paul. “That’s where the idea 
started ... I surveyed a bunch of 
people from the network: What 
would they like to see? What would 
be worth their while? From there 


medical students get experience with 
pediatric medicine. 


Prior to this, medical students 
had to go on to the wards, where 
they often could only observe their 
preceptors perform a physical exam 
on patients, because often the pa- 
tients are too sick. | 

“A preceptor once told me that 
a child is not just a little adult,” said 
Reji Thomas, a second-year medical 
student and camp co-ordinator. 
“Their findings in a physical exam in 
normal are totally different and that 
pediatric interaction is invaluable to 


Jenna Hoff 


machining skills. 
g 


early 100 second-year mechanical engineering 

students faced an Olympic-sized challenge 

April 2 as they competed in the Mec E 260 
Design Competition, a high-energy robotic contest 
that saw robots sprint, throw a ball at a target, and pull 
a chain down a track. 

The Olympic-themed competition was the culmina- 
tion of an intensive semester of sweat and long hours, in 
which 24 teams of students designed and built self-con- 
trolled robots for Mec E 260, a second-year mechanical 
engineering course that teaches the 
basics of engineering design and 


The purpose of the competition 
was to determine which team had 
designed and built the best robot. 
For one tenacious team, it was also 
atime to reflect on the powerful 
learning experiences that bloomed 
| from a semester full of difficulties. 
According to Vidhya 
} Subramanian and Mohammad 
Siddigi, members of Team Onager, 
from the very beginning the team 
was plagued with problems that 
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Citius, altius, fortius, robotius 


According to the team, they were at first quite dis- 


couraged by all the challenges, but they soon began to 
see them as positive learning opportunities. 

“By the time the competition rolled around, our 
attitude was completely different. Whenever something 
failed, it kind of excited us within ourselves just thinking 
we would haye to find a solution for it,” said Siddiqi. “In 
my personal opinion, the best aspect of the experience 
was not the successes we achieved, but the failures we 
encountered and had to overcome.” 


“The perseverance through our adversities was a very 


rewarding experience for our group,’ Dearborn agreed. 


oe ies 
= 


we ended up building this idea of a 
camp in return for volunteers.” 


our education.” i 


included everything from multiple 
parts breaking to design issues. 
“When we started manufacturing 
the robot we came across several 
issues, each more intricate than 
the other. It started bringing our morale down,” said 
Siddigi. “When we first tested our robot it did not 
even move.” 
To top it all off, the morning of the competition an 
important worm gear on the robor’s shaft snapped off. 
| “Unfortunately, the material the worm was made out of 
was too brittle, and under the vibration while launch- 
ing the worm gear broke,” explained Subramanian. 
“Fortunately we were able to mend it by placing 
a metal collar around the shaft and binding it with 
superglue as a temporary solution to get us through the 


Second-year mechanical engineers competed in a competition to see who could 
design and build the best self-controlled robots. 


According to professor Pierre Mertiny, overcom- 
ing these sorts of challenges helps students develop the - 
strong, hands-on design skills they need to become top- 
notch mechanical engineers. “Without courses like Mec 
E 260, the students would miss the crucial experience 
of how to combine and apply the material learned in 
engineering science courses to real engineering prob- 
lems,” he said. 

Student Sarah Khan, also a member of Team Onager, 
said she found this approach highly beneficial. “Applying 


our knowledge to a concrete problem instead of some- 
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competition, added teammate Matthew Dearborn. 

The solution worked perfectly until the final event, 
when the worm gear ruptured once more. Despite this, 
the team finished the competition in a respectable 


thing just on paper was extremely valuable,’ she said. 
“The experience has forced us to think outside the 
box,’ said Siddigi. “When we become actual engineers, 


we ll know there are so many infinite ways to approach a 


problem, and not just one traditional way.’ fi 
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UNTIL JULY 14 


China's Imperial Modern: The Painter's Craft. 
Through consideration of ink paintings, wood-block 
printed books, sketchbooks, and artist's tools such as 
inkstones and inksticks, The Painter's Craft asks how 
modern ways of making pictures—from mechanical 
copying to creative appropriation—emerged from 
the ink painter's studio and contributed to the craft- 
ing of everyday life in China during the imperial era. 
Objects taken from the U of A Museums Mactaggart 
Collection. Telus Centre. 


UNTIL APRIL 27 


Dare to Share: Campus Food Bank & Design 
Fundamentals. Master of Design thesis research by 
Lyubava Fartushenko. Rutherford Library Galleria. 


APRIL 15 


The Department of Music presents SENSORED, 
an exhibition of interactive sound art works 
6-10 p.m. Studio 2-7 Fine Arts Building. 


APRIL 16 


The Department of Music presents a Trumpet 
Masterclass with Allen Vizzutti. 
1-3 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


What's in Your Estate — Discover the Potential 
of Making a Well Planned Gift. Estate-planning 
expert Alain Levesque demystifies many preconceived 
notions about giving to charity. Through his inspiring 
examples, he not only shows what's hidden in our 


estates but also forever alters our view of philanthro- 
py by demonstrating how easy it is to give to causes 
close to our heart. To register, RSVP at 780.492.7167 
or E-mail to rsvp@engineering.ualberta.ca. 5:30-8 
p.m. E1-017, Maier Learning Centre, Engineering 
Teaching and Learning Complex. 


The Department of Music presents XiME 
(Experimental Improvisation Music Ensemble) 
with Jen Mesch Dance Conspiracy and Werner 
Friesen. 8-10 p.m. Convocation Hall. 


APRIL 17 


Border Studies and Ukrainian History. This lec- 
ture is presented by Volodymyr Kravchenko from the 
Department of Ukrainian Studies, National University 
of Kharkhiv, Ukraine. 3-5 p.m. 243 CAB. 


The Department of Music presents The 
Undergraduate Composers Concert featur- 
ing Contempo New Music Ensemble. 6-7 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


Augustana Vocal Jury Recital with Carolyn 
Olson on piano, featuring voice students from the 
studio of Charlene Brown. 7-9 p.m. 

Augustana Campus (Chapel), Camrose. 


APRIL 18 

Educated Gardener — Contain Your Enthusiasm. 
Learn about green, sustainable approaches to garden- 
ing from masters in the fields from horticulturist and 
U of A alumnus, Jim Hole (‘79 Ag). Jim will talk about 
the basics of container gardening and share the 


hottest container plants and trends for 2012. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Enjoy Centre, 101 Riel Drive, St. Albert. 


APRIL 19 


Delete Bullying. The final installment of a four-part 
series on bullying in the classroom. Wade King, Office 
of Safe Disclosure and Human Rights at the U of A, 
will lead a the discussion designed to enable partici- 
pants to better understand the dynamics of bullying 
and develop strategies to address and eliminate bul- 
lying behaviours in work and learning environments 
at post-secondary institutions. 7:30-9:30 a.m. Telus 
Centre. 


Educated Reel. The U of A Alumni film club show- 
cases prominent and up-and-coming alumni filmmak- 
ers. A discussion-worthy feature will be followed up 
with a lively conversation. 7—9 p.m. Garneau Theatre. 


APRIL 25 


CN Trade Relations Forum: Prudence on the 
Climate Front. Michael Hart, Simon Reisman Chair 
in Trade Policy and professor of international affairs 
at Carleton University will give this lecture. 11 
a.m.—12:30 p.m. 

Jean de la Bruyere Lounge, 4-06 Alberta School 

of Business.Register at wcer@ualberta.ca or 
780-492-2235. 


TED Talks @ Lunch. Bring your lunch and be 
inspired by some of the world’s most fascinat- 
ing thinkers and doers as they present the talk of 
their lives in 18 minutes. Watch a TED Talk video 


presentation (selection is kept secret) then join in a 
discussion. Noon—1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


Educated Wallet with Lesley Scorgie. Best-selling 
author and U of A grad Leslie Scorgie will be on hand 
to share her guide to financial success. Scorgie is the 

bestselling author of Rich by Thirty: A Young Adult's 

Guide To Financial Success. 5-9 p.m. U of A Calgary 

Centre, Calgary. 


APRIL 26 


Educational Policy Studies Research Day. The 
diverse research interests and collective talents in the 
Department of Educational Policy Studies community 
will once again be celebrated. 12:15 -6 p.m. 4th floor 
lounge, Education North. 


APRIL 27 


Neither Here Nor There: The (Non-)Geographical 
Futures of Comparative Literature. The 2nd 

U of A-Peking University Comparative Literature 
Colloquium will examine how geographical consider- 
ations in Comparative Literature will continue to evolve 
in the coming years. 9 a.m. —noon. Convocation Hall. 


APRIL 29 


West meets East. In anticipation for their interna- 
tional performance and study tour to Hungary, The 
Augustana Choir and selected alumni present music 
that is exemplary of Canadian and Hungarian com- 
posers. Tickets $16 adults, $12 students/seniors and 
$40 family. 7:30-9 p.m. Augustana Campus (Chapel), 
Camrose. : 
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These pictures were taken 

by U School students on 
photographic forays around 
the U of As north campus. 

U School is an initiative of the 
U of A senate, which provides 
a weeklong experience of 
new learning and discovery 
opportunities for students in 
grades 4 to 9 from socially 
vulnerable schools. 
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Advancing Alberta 


New website up and running that 
shows the university’s influence 
across the province 
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University sport 
loses a pioneer 


University 
sustains greenest 
employer status 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta is 

becoming a sustainability 

dynasty when it comes to 
recognition for going green. 


6 6 Winning the Greenest 
Employer is another 
key indicator of how 
seriously we are 
taking sustainability 
initiatives at the 
University of Alberta.” 


Trina Innes 


For the fourth time in as many 
years, the U of A has been named one 
of Canada’s Greenest Employers by 
judges of the annual competition. The 
designation iecognizes employers that 
lead the nation in creating a culture of 
environmental awareness, who have 
developed exceptional Earth-friendly 
initiatives, and who are attracting 
people to their organizations because 
of their environmental leadership. 

“Winning the Greenest Employer 
is another key indicator of how 
seriously we are taking sustainabil- 
ity initiatives at the University of 
Alberta,” said Trina Innes, director of 
the U of A’s Office of Sustainability. 
“We want to be a model of success 
for higher education in academ- 
ics, operations and outreach.” 

Some of the projects highlighted 
in the decision include the establish- 
ment of the Office of Sustainability 
to oversee and create awareness about 
the university's many environmental 
initiatives. Judges of the greenest 
employers also pointed out that 
the university's recycling program, 
established in 1975, now includes 
an in-house recycling transfer centre 
to compact recyclables, and even 
a “green demolition” program to 
encourage salvage and re-use of build- 
ing materials as part of on-campus 
renovations and demolitions. 

Ensuring that the U of A remains 
a sustainability leader, the Office 
of Sustainability is collaborating to 
roll out a number of new campus 


Continued on page 3 


A sea of students flooded the infield of the Butterdome to write a final exam April 25. 


: 


Ed Zemrau used sport to shine 
light on the U of A, Edmonton 
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Staff Spotlight 


Physics technician right at home 
living on the leading edge of lab 
technology 
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Convocation to celebrate leading minds and innovators 


Derek Roy-Brenneis 


he University of Alberta will honour 
11 inspiring individuals with honorary 
degrees this May and June. 

“A University of Alberta honorary de- 
gree recognizes exemplary achievements and 
outstanding service to society. Each of these 
recipients possesses a unique and remarkable 
combination of passion and leadership,” said 
U of A Chancellor Linda Hughes. 

The following 11 recipients of the university's 
highest honour will deliver addresses during con- 
vocation ceremonies in Edmonton June 5 to 13 
and at a special ceremony in Beijing on May 26. 

Donald Bruce Dingwell is an experimental 
volcanologist who probes the behaviour of mol- 
ten rocks and their impact on volcanic systems 
and volcanic hazard assessment. Chair in miner- 
alogy and petrology at the Ludwig Maximilian 
University of Munich, Dingwell was recently 
elected secretary general of the European 
Research Council. A U of A alumnus and global 


academic citizen, Dingwell is an elected member 


of the Royal Society of Canada. Honorary Doctor 


of Science degree — June 6 at 10 a.m. 


Julio J. Frenk is an authority on global 
health and a highly influential figure at 
the crossroads of scholarship and practice. 
Currently the dean of the Harvard School of 
Public Health, Frenk was one of the lead co- 
authors of Education of Health Professionals 
for the 21st Century, commissioned and 
published by The Lancet in 2010. He has served 
as minister of health for Mexico, executive 
director at the World Health Organization 
and senior fellow at the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation. Honorary Doctor of Science degree — 
June 8 at 10 a.m. 

A former vice-president of the Canadian 
Space Agency, Garry Lindberg played an 
integral role as project manager for the 
Canadarm, or Space Shuttle Attached Remote 
Manipulator System, which was named one of 
the top 25 engineering wonders of Canadian 
science. Lindberg also oversaw the creation of 
the Canadian Astronaut Program and played 
a key role in establishing the Canadian Space 
Agency in 1989. Lindberg is a U of A distin- 
guished alumnus and a fellow of the Canadian 
Academy of Engineering, and a recipient of the 


Eadie Medal of the Royal Society of Canada. 


Honorary Doctor of Science degree — June 7 
at 10 a.m. 

The Right Honourable Paul Martin was 
the 21st prime minister of Canada from 2003 
to 2006 and minister of finance from 1993 to 
2002. As prime minister he signed agreements 
with the provinces and territories to establish a 
national early learning and child-care pro- 
gram and sought a historic consensus between 
Canada’s Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
peoples in the Kelowna Accord. As minister of 
finance, he erased Canada’s deficit, introduced 
the largest tax cuts in Canadian history and 
increased federal support for education and 
research and development. Honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree — June 11 at 3 p.m. 

James Jude Orbinski, former president of 
Meédicins Sans Fronti¢res/Doctors Without 
Borders, is renowned as a physician, writer and 
advocate for social justice. He spent several 
years in the field with Médicins Sans Frontiéres 
in Somalia, Afghanistan, Rwanda and Zaire, 
and accepted the Noble Peace Prize on behalf 
of the organization in 1999. An officer of the 


Order of Canada and chair and professor in 
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Pinpointing how the U of A advances Alberta 


Michael Brown 


en the University of Alberta was cre- 
ated by an act of parliament in 1906, 
it was with the intent that creating 
the province’s first university would advance 
all Albertans. 

More than a century later, the U of A’s 
influence can be felt in the furthest reaches of 
the province and at every point in between. 

To mark the ways that the university touches 
Alberta, a website entitled Advancing Alberta has 
been created that showcases the ways in which 
the university is, as its founder Henry Marshall 
Tory would say, “uplifting the whole people.” 

“The U of A has a powerful story to tell in 
terms of the role it plays and has played in build- 
ing the province—one that consists of a host of 
smaller stories illustrating how the university and 
its people touch communities across Alberta,’ 
said Indira Samarasekera, president of the U of A. 
“Through this new website, online visitors can 
see and read just how diverse and far-reaching 
U of A’s activities are and get a better sense of the 
benefits they gain from supporting our work.” 

Using a Google Map, the site offers a vir- 
tual pincushion atlas of the U of A’s many 
research projects, partnerships, initiatives, 
programs and fast facts about enrolment and 
alumni from the four corners of Alberta. 

“There are many ways that we go about trying 
to get information out to people throughout 
the province, but when you think in terms of 
how the University of Alberta—their University 
of Alberta—is affecting their lives and their 
community, we thought, ‘Why not let them 
find out, using today’s technologies, in a way 
that makes sense for them,” said Debra Pozega 
Osburn, vice-president (university relations). “It 


is our responsibility to let people know how we 
are affecting people’s lives in a positive way.” 

One of the hundreds of activities plot- 
ted on the map is the Sanctuary: Spiritual 
Heritage Documentation Project out of the 
Faculty of Arts that is preserving through 
photography the sacral material of all rural 
prairie Ukrainian churches, which are increas- 
ingly at risk as congregations age and migrate 
to the big cities. The project has already docu- 
mented nearly 60 churches around Alberta. 

“All architectural landmarks change and it’s 
important to record them while they exist,” said 
John-Paul Himka, history and classics researcher, 
who is heading up the project with fellow his- 
tory and classics researcher Frances Swyripa, and 
Natalie Kononenko, researcher in the Department 
of Modern Languages and Cultural Studies. “This 
is Alberta history—it’s meaningful for the com- 
munity, for rural towns and to the Ukrainian pop- 
ulation, which is unique as it represents the only 
post-Byzantine colonization outside of Europe.” 

The U of A’s positive impact might be felt most 
widely through DiscoverE, a U of A student initia- 
tive from the Faculty of Engineering that delivered 
758 workshops to 17,877 Alberta elementary 
and junior high students in 2011. Almost 2,300 
youth attended DiscoverE summer programming. 

Mohamed El Daly, director of DiscoverE, 
explains the camps exist as a way to introduce 
science, engineering and technology to youth 
and children in a fun way that shows them 
that working in these fields is a possibility. 

“Getting children and youth to pursue these 
careers, specifically those in communities that are 
under-represented in sciences and engineering, 
such as women, Aboriginal people or people with 
limited abilities, gives them better job opportuni- 
ties and, accordingly, it will reflect better on our 
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economy in 
the future,” 
said E] Daly. 
“Tt is part of 
giving back to the 
community and showing that there are 
possibilities for everyone, and that educa- 
tion is not limited to a selected few.” 
In the longer term, Pozega Osburn says she is 
hoping the site will be expanded to include the 
U of A’s impact nationally and globally, but for 
now, a critical part of the university’s mission 
and mandate is right here in Alberta. “This is po- 
tentially the start of something really fantastic.” 
Visit the Advancing Alberta website 
at www.advancingalberta.ualberta.ca. 
To have your project or program added to 
the map, send inquiries to darlene.bryant@ 
ualberta.ca Mi 


Recognizing exemplary achievements and outstanding service to society 


Continued from page 1 


Signe 
No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


global health at the University of 
Toronto, Orbinski is also co- 
founder of Dignitas International, a 
medical humanitarian organization 
dedicated to providing community- 
based care and improving the inter- 
national response to HIV/AIDS 
and related illnesses in the develop- 
ing world. Honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree — June 12 at 3 p.m. 

Host of Natch’l Blues on CKUA 
Radio and Saturday Night Blues on 
CBC Radio One and Two, Holger 
Petersen is an award-winning 
broadcaster and co-founder/owner 
of the independent roots and blues 
music label Stony Plain Records. 
The label has earned 11 Juno 
Awards and six Grammy nomina- 
tions. A founder and past artistic 
director of the Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival, Petersen was named 
a member of the Order of Canada 
in 2003 for his contributions 
to Canadian culture. Honorary 
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Doctor of Letters degree — June 13 at 
10 a.m. 

Chantal Petitclere is the only 
Canadian athlete to have won 
gold medals at the Olympics, 
Paralympics and Commonwealth 
Games. She has taken home 21 
Paralympic medals, 14 of them 
gold, and holds five world records 
for wheelchair racing. An ambas- 
sador for the international Right 
to Play organization, Petitclerc was 
Canadian athlete of the year and 
Canada’s female athlete of the year 
in 2008. In 2009 she was named a 


companion of the Order of Canada. 


Honorary Doctor of Laws degree — 
June 5 at 3 p.m. 


Mary May Simon’s career has 


been devoted to advancing sustain- 
able and equitable development in 
the circumpolar region. She was a 
key figure in the evolution of the 
Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami, Canada’s 
national Inuit organization, and has 


served as its president since 2006. 
Simon was Canada’s first ambas- 
sador of Circumpolar Affairs and 
also president and special envoy of 
the Inuit Circumpolar Conference. 
A former producer and announcer 
for the CBC Northern Service, 
Simon is also the founding chair- 
person of the Arctic Children 
and Youth Foundation, a chari- 
table organization that advances 
standards of living, educational 
opportunities and health and 
well-being. Honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree — June 12 at 10 a.m. 
President and founder of the 
Edmonton-based retailer the 
Running Room, John Stanton is an 
entrepreneur whose organization 
has inspired people across North 
America to pursue physical fitness 
and active lifestyles. What began in 
1984 in an 80-square-foot space is 
now a 110-store, 1,300-employee 
leading retail operation recognized 
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(Clockwise from top left) Garry Lindberg, Mary May Simon, Paul Martin, John Stanton, Chantal Petitclerc, Fan Zeng, Donald Dingwell, 
Holger Petersen, Julio Frenk, Shirley Stinson and James Orbinski will receive honorary degrees during the U of A’s spring convocation. 
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three times in the past five years as 
one of Canada’s 50 Best Managed 
Companies. Author of eight books 
on running and walking, Stanton 
has been honoured by the Order of 
Canada. Honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree — June 6 at 3 p.m. 

U of A Professor Emerita 
Shirley Stinson is recognized as a 
visionary leader in the development 
of nursing scholarship. Stinson 
was the first female and the first 
nurse to receive the federal desig- 
nation of Senior National Health 
Research Scientist. An inspiring 
mentor to generations of nurses, 
Stinson was at the forefront of 
interdisciplinary course design 
and education delivery that has 
improved standards of patient 
care around the world. She was 
the chair of the first International 
Nursing Research Conference, 
former president of the Canadian 
Nursing Association and inaugural 
chair of the Alberta Foundation for 
Nursing Research. Honorary Doctor 
of Science degree — June 7 at 3 p.m. 

Professor Fan Zeng is a 
well-known Chinese painter, 
calligrapher and poet. Dean of 
the Chinese Painting Institute 
of Peking University, PhD su- 
pervisor of both the College of 
Literature and the College of 
History at Nankai University, and 
the Chinese National Academy 
of Arts, Zeng was honoured as a 
UNESCO Special Consultant 
of Diversified Culture in 2009. 
Many of his works may be found 
in the National Library of China 
and the Great Hall of the People 
in Beijing. Honorary Doctor of 
Letters degree — May 26 at a 
special ceremony in Beijing. Wi 
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Bryan Alary 


ou wouldn't know it from 

appearances, but a metal 

cube the size of a toaster, 
created at the University of Alberta, 
is capable of performing the same 
genetic tests as most fully equipped 
modern laboratories—and in a frac- 
tion of the time. 


At its core is a small plastic chip 


The Domino technology uses a plastic chi 
that can perform 20 genetic tests from a 
single drop of blood. 


developed with nanotechnology 
that holds the key to determining 
whether a patient is resistant to 
cancer drugs or has diseases like 
malaria. The chip can also pinpoint 
infectious diseases in a herd of 
cattle. 

Dubbed “The Domino,” the 
technology has the potential to 
revolutionize point-of-care medi- 
cine. The innovation has also earned 
Aquila Diagnostic Systems, the 
Edmonton-based nano startup that 
licensed the technology, a shot at 
$175,000 as a finalist for the TEC 


just for the research but for the 
business relationship with TEC 
Edmonton that has helped the 
company license and patent 
Domino. TEC Edmonton is a joint 
venture between the U of A and 
Edmonton Economic Development 
Corporation with resources and ex- 
pertise to help startups in the early 
stages of operations. 
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NanoVenturePrize award. 

“We're basically replacing mil- 
lions of dollars of equipment that 
would be in a conventional, con- 
solidated lab with something that 
costs pennies to produce and is field 
portable so you can take it where 
needed. That’s where this technol- 
ogy shines,” said Jason Acker, an 
associate professor of laboratory 
medicine and pathology at the 
U of A and chief technology officer 
with Aquila. 

‘The Domino employs poly- 
merase chain reaction technology 
used to amplify and detect targeted 
sequences of DNA, but in a min- 
iaturized form that fits on a plastic 
chip the size of two postage stamps. 
The chip contains 20 gel posts— 
each the size of a pinhead—capable 
of identifying sequences of DNA 
with a single drop of blood. 

Each post performs its own 
genetic test, meaning you can not 
only find out whether you have 
malaria, but also determine the type 
of malaria and whether your DNA 
makes you resistant to certain anti- 
malarial drugs. It takes less than an 
hour to process one chip, making it 
possible to screen large populations 
in a short time. 


“That’s the real value proposi- 
tion—being able to do multiple 
tests at the same time,’ Acker said, 
adding that the Domino has been 
used in several recently published 
studies, showing similar accuracy to 
centralized labs. 

The Domino was developed by 
a team led by Linda Pilarski, an 
experimental oncologist with the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
and a former Tier 1 Canada 
Research Chair in biomedical 
nanotechnology. 

In 2008, her team received $5 


million over five years from Alberta 
Innovates Health Solutions to 
perfect and commercialize the tech- 
nology. As an oncologist, Pilarski 

is interested in its pharmacogen- 
omic testing capabilities, such as 
determining whether breast cancer 
patients are genetically disposed to 
resist certain drugs. 

“With most cancers you want to 
treat the patient with the most ef- 
fective therapeutic as possible,” she 
said. “That’s what this does: it really 
enables personalized medicine. It 
will be able to test every patient 
at the right time, right in their 
doctor’s office. That’s currently not 
feasible because it’s too expensive.” 


Employing green practices 


Continued from page 1 


initiatives, which include adhering strictly to green procurement principles 


and implementing a greening-the-workplace program known as ecoREPs. This 
program invites campus citizens to takea leadership role in implementing green 


projects across their work unit. 


In an effort to reinforce campus engagement, the university is the first post- 
secondary institution to partner with the new One Simple Act on Campus 
initiative that encourages employees, faculty and students to commit to doing 
one of 20 possible actions related to waste reduction, energy efficiency, sustain- 


able living or water management. 


The U of A also recently earned a silver rating for its sustainability efforts 


from the Sustainability Tracking, Assessment & Rating System, or STARS, a new 


system that rates post-secondary institutions in Canada and the United States. 


STARS is a self-reporting framework for colleges and universities to measure 


their sustainability performance. Participating institutions assess their sustain- 
able practices in the areas of education and research; operations; planning, 
administration and engagement; and innovation. The U of A’s score places it 


second among the 14 Canadian institutions that have received recognition 

from STARS, just behind the University of British Columbia. More than 150 
post-secondary institutions across North America have taken part in the STARS 
program, which ranks participants with a Reporter, Bronze, Silver, Gold or 


Platinum rating. 


“This is more evidence that others appreciate our efforts,’ said Innes. “We 


hope this recognition will attract new employees and students who are interested 


in growing the culture of sustainability on campus.” Wi 


Along with its versatility, two 
key selling points are affordability 
and portability, with each portable 
box expected to cost about $5,000 
and each chip a few dollars, says 


Aquila president David Alton. 


for the livestock industry, the 
company’s first target market. 
The Domino will be put through 


trials within a year at one of 


the country’s largest feedlots in 


southern Alberta. 


“We see a huge potential market 


for the technology and we're look- 


ing at applying the technology 
developed here at the U of A to 


markets first in Alberta and then 


globally, to address important 


It’s also designed to be easy to use 
and rugged—important features 
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Congratulations to Farzana Gohar, whose name was 
drawn as part of Folio’s April 13 “Are You a Winner?” 
contest, who correctly identified the location of last 
week's photo as the corner of 87 Avenue and 114 
Street, just southeast of the Butterdome, and future 
construction site of the Physical Activity and Wellness 
Centre. Gohar has won a copy of “Baba’s Kitchen 
Medicines: Folk Remedies of Ukrainian Settlers in 
Western Canada” by Michael Mucz. Up for grabs this 
week is a copy of “Pursuing China: Memoir of a Beaver 
Liaison Officer” by Brian Evans. To win, simply identify 
where the object pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, May 


7, and you will be entered into the draw. 


Alton credits Aquila’s rela- 
tionship with the U of A, not 


Highlights of the U of A’s greenest 
employers recognition 


The Office of Sustainability also manages a “Green 
Grant” program in support of projects that lead towards 
greater sustainability on the campus. Supported projects 
include bicycle clinics, paper reduction campaigns and 
social media contests. 

An ongoing naturalization project on campus focuses 
on reclaiming unused and non-native vegetation areas, 
and reintroducing native plant species that require less 
maintenance and water, and contribute to increased 
biodiversity on the campus one plant at a time. 

The U of A has adopted sustainable cleaning practic- 
es, including the use of environmentally friendly cleaning 
chemicals that meet "Green Seal” and “Environmental 
Choice" standards. 

From an energy management plan first established 
in the 1970s, the university has recently developed its 
"Next Generation Energy Management Program” that 
includes numerous initiatives to be implemented over 
the next seven years, with anticipated carbon dioxide 
emissions reduced by an estimated 30,000 tonnes upon 


completion (and savings of approximately $3.8 million 
every year). 

A multi-year, $25-million energy management pro- 
gram includes upgraded energy-efficient lighting, with 
completed projects saving over $1.7 million in utility 
costs and reducing associated carbon dioxide emissions 
by 20,000 tonnes per year. 

The U of A recently implemented a policy to ensure 
that all major renovations and all new provincially 
funded campus buildings must be built to at least a 
Leadership in Energy and Environmental Design (LEED) 
Silver certification standard. The university recently 
achieved the prestigious LEED Gold certification for its 
Triffo Hall building renovation. Five other campus facili- 
ties are pursuing LEED Silver certifications. 

The university maintains a car-sharing program 
(managed by Connect by Hertz) on its north campus to 
provide short-trip transportation options and encourage 
employees to leave their cars at home. All cars are fuel- 
efficient or hybrid models. 


health issues here and throughout 
the world” Mi 
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U Hall takes good advice to heart 


Carl Amrhein 


Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 


uring her annual State of 

the University Address 

in March, President 
Samarasekera challenged all of 
us to tackle the question of how 
we can continue to advance our 
learning, discovery and citizenship 
missions in uncertain economic 
times. Her only caveat was this: 
“The answer can no longer be that 
we have to work harder. We have 
to work differently. How can we 
organize our work differently and 
spend our funds effectively?” 

We subsequently launched a 
website to submit ideas for our 
initiative to reinvigorate, rethink 
and reimagine the university. The 
site closes April 30, so I want to 
thank everyone who took the time 
to share his or her thoughts on the 
different ways that the univer- 
sity might make the most of its 
resources of time and money. 

While being asked to take a 
hard look at the way we do things 
and find fundamental, sustainable 
solutions to the challenges we face 
is a significant undertaking to be 
sure, I am struck by the honesty, 
thoughtfulness and ingenuity con- 
tained in many of the nearly 350 
suggestions received thus far. 

I am inspired by the heartfelt 
comments found in the sugges- 
tions and the passion that so 
many of you have expressed for 


your university. 
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As noted in an earlier 

post on our university blog, 

Colloquy, there are some 

themes that have emerged. 

In no particular order, the follow- 

ing areas have garnered the most 

suggestions: 

e technology to reduce paper (e.g., 
electronic time sheets, committee 
materials, syllabi) 

e flex-time options for staff 

e pay freezes and pay cuts, mostly 
for senior administrators, with 
suggestions for scaled cuts based 
on salary, and pay caps for full 
professors since mandatory 
retirement is gone 

e teaching-focused options for 
professors 

e online teaching elements, includ- 
ing online courses and online 
lectures 

e shared and/or centralized 
positions 

e optimization of existing tech- 
nology (e.g., broader use of 
PeopleSoft modules, more and 
better staff training, streamlined 
financial processes) 

e fix the FEC process: Does it need 
to be annual? Is it required fora 
single increment? 

e RSO process streamlining, espe- 
cially setting up research accounts 

e switch from defined benefit to 
defined contribution plan 

e opt-out options on health 
benefits, especially when spouses 
both work here 
We will share suggestions with 


the community soon, in a way that 


We are where you are 


The University of Alberta is in every corner of the 
province. Your neighbours are our students. Your 
community leaders are our alumni. Our research is 


changing lives—down the street, and across the province. 


Innovation. Influence. Leadership. That's the impact of 
your U of A—advancing Alberta throughout the province, 


across the nation, and around the world. 


Find out how the U of Ais working for you. 


www.advancingalberta.ualberta.ca 


“uplifting the whole people” 


— HENRY MARSHALL TORY, FOUNDING PRESIDENT, 1908 
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Rural medicine program a winner 


") 


iversity 101 


ive years ago, the Faculty 


protects the identity of those who 
submitted them with the expecta- 
tion of confidentiality. Some steps 
will be taken immediately and other 
options will be longer-range; we 
expect to have a report and some 
go-forward plans by this fall. 

Any suggestions that fall under 
the purview of NASA or AASUA 
collective agreements that warrant 
closer examination will follow along 
the appropriate process. NASA and 
AASUA are the sole and exclusive : 
; erate. rural setting. 
representatives of their respective 
groups in these discussions and the 
two presidents sit on the umbrella 
committee. Comments that deal 
with elements covered by either ; 

; in the faculty. 
agreement, once discussed by the 
umbrella committee, likely will 
go directly to discussions with the 
relevant employee group. 

I hope to share any immedi- 
ate steps prior to the onset of my 
administrative leave July 1. We 
already have been asked to extend 
the umbrella committee process. I 
will discuss this with the commit- 
tee when next we meet, and with 
Martin Ferguson-Pell, who will be 
acting provost in my absence. 

So again, thank you to everyone 
who took the time to submit a sug- 
gestion. On behalf of the umbrella 
committee and the working com- 
mittees, I appreciate your creativity, 
candour and passion. 


of Medicine & Dentistry 

sent seyen nervous medi- 
cal students out to rural com- 
munities for their third year of 
medical education. 

They were the first to take 
part in the Rural Integrated 
Community Clerkship, a pro- 
gram set up partly to encourage 
medical students to take up rural 
practice to help fill the void in 
those communities. The students 
go through the core rotations ina 


“They were pioneers, haying 
taken the risk of being in the pro- 
gram,’ says Jill Konkin, associate 
dean of community engagement 


The U of A’s medical program 
is the first to implement a rural 
integrated community clerkship in 
communities with populations of 
less than 10,000. The first students 
headed to four communities in 
September 2007. Now there are 
20 students in nine communities 
in northern Alberta. 

Just five short years later, the 
program is proving its worth. In 
Sylvan Lake there is a new practis- 
ing physician, Jordan Larue, who 
was one of the first seven to give 
the program a try. In addition, 
the community hosts a resident 
who also went through the 
clerkship program. 


“We've got people who have 
been through the program 
mentoring each other at all levels, 
which is quite exciting,” said 
Konkin. “From a faculty point of 
view, now that we have people at 
varying stages it’s easier for the rest 
of the profession to understand 
what this program is about, as well 
as to find new ways of supporting 
students. When we started out, we 
had expectations and hopes that 
this is exactly what would happen.” 

Brad Bahler, a practising physi- 
cian in Sylvan Lake, says he feels 
very lucky to have been asked to 
take students for this program 
since its first year. “ We get a 
chance to work with the students 
for a longer time and they get to 
know us and get more comfortable 
in the working environment and 
teaching environment.” 

Bahler has Larue working with 
him now. Larue was placed in 
Hinton for the clerkship but then 
matched in Sylvan Lake for his 
residency. The proverbial shoe fit, 
so he stayed. 

“T think I’m pretty fortunate 
because I’m not sure I would’ve 
made that choice, not having had 
much time doing rural medicine,” 
said Larue. “It took me probably 
six months to make that decision, 
so I wouldn’t have had that op- 
portunity otherwise.” i 


Remembering Edwin Zemrau, 1933-2012 


Athletics pioneer used sport to connect people 


Matt Gutsch 


he University of Alberta as well as local, 

national and international athletics communi- 

ties are mourning the death of Edwin (Ed) 
Zemrau, a selfless champion of Canadian amateur and 
university sport, and the first Golden Bears and Pandas 
director of athletics. He was 78. 

“Ed was a leader for Athletics in the faculty, but it 
went far beyond that,” said Ian Reade, who is in his 
second stint as 
director of Athletics 
at the U of A. “I 
think it is safe to say 
he was a dominant 
international sport 
personality to an 
extent far beyond 
what most people 
would recognize. 

“Ed’s influence 
was very often low 
profile—connecting 
people and creating 
Edwin Zemrau relationships that 
resulted in major ac- 
complishments for which he probably deserved credit, 
but never sought it.” 

Born and raised in Edmonton, Zemrau gradu- 
ated from Victoria Composite High School and 
attended Lethbridge Collegiate, where he played 
hockey in the Western Junior Hockey League be- 
fore earning a scholarship to the U.S. college hockey 
power University of Denver. He was a 1957-58 
NCAA All-American, and captained that Pioneers 
squad to their first ever NCAA championship. He 
later played minor pro hockey with the Winnipeg 
Warriors in the old Western Hockey League. 

Zemrau began his distinguished career at the U of A 
in 1960 as an assistant to Maury Van Vliet, dean of 
physical education and Canadian sporting icon in his 


own right. Zemrau served three years in that role and 
then became the inaugural director of athletics in 1963, 
a post he would hold until 1981. 

Zemrau began to get national notice when he served 
as chair of the Canadian University Centennial Project 
in 1967, earning the Canadian Centennial Medal of 
Honour for Service to the Nation for his efforts. 

He was vice-chair for the 1970 World Amateur 
Wrestling Championships, which were held in 
Edmonton. He also served as the chair of the Western 
Intercollegiate Football League, which is now Canada 
West, for a four-year term beginning in 1968. 

In 1972 he continued his involvement internation- 
ally by serving as the chef de mission for Canada at the 
World Winter Universiade in Lake Placid, New York. 
He also worked with Van Vliet as a member of the 
bid committee that helped bring the Commonwealth 
Games to Edmonton in 1978. Just prior to the start 
of those games, Zemrau became president of the 
Canadian Interuniversity Athletic Union, the present- 
day Canadian Interuniversity Sport, a post he held 
from 1977 to 1984. 

Following the enormous success of the 
Commonwealth Games, Edmonton was hungry for 
more international sport, and Zemrau delivered. 
Leaving his post as director of Athletics in 1981, 
Zemrau was named president and CEO of the World 
University Games (1981-1985) and was the driv- 
ing force of the 1983 Summer Universiade held in 
Edmonton. Zemrau returned to the U of A in 1985 
as a professor in the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

He served as a senior administrator with FISU 
for 20 years beginning in 1983, while sitting on the 
board of directors for the World Track and Field 
Championships (1999-2001), which were held in 
Edmonton in 2001. 

Zemrau was inducted into the Alberta Sports 
Hall of Fame as a builder in 1976, named Edmonton 
Sportsman of the Year in 1984 and was added to the 
U of A Sports Wall of Fame in 1995.1 


Jamie Hanlon 


arah Moore says that if you want your 

memorable family resort vacation to 

stay memorable, move away from the 
keyboard. Seriously. , 

Moore researches how word-of-mouth 
stories affect our feelings about our experi- 
ences, and she has found that our feelings 
change when we share them. She says that 
when the storyteller analyzes or thinks 
about an emotional experience like a family 
vacation, it reduces the emotions, positive 
or negative, about the event. However, she 
notes that for practical experiences, such 
as buying and using a USB stick, analyzing 
and thinking more about the experience will 
amplify our feelings about it, be they positive 
or negative. 

Moore, an assistant professor with the 
Alberta School of Business, says this is one 
important area of consumer research that 
remains virtually unexplored. 

“Nobody had ever asked, “What hap- 
pens to me if I tell you that the restaurant I 
went to last night was fantastic?’ We know 
that this makes you, the recipient of word 
of mouth, more likely to go to the restau- 
rant, but what does it do to my feelings 
about the restaurant, as the storyteller? It’s 
an important question because it’s going to 
determine, for example, whether I go back to 
the restaurant and whether I’m likely to ever 


Researcher finds phoning heal 


tell anyone else the story,’ said Moore. “It can 
affect both the consumer’s actual behaviour 
and future word of mouth.” 

She says that when we have an emotional 
experience, such as travelling or watching 
a movie, we develop feelings about those 
experiences. When telling stories about these 
experiences later, we can describe them and 
express our appreciation or dislike for them— 
but once we start to analyze them, the lustre 
of that emotion fades. 


G6 There’s a saying that you 
should never ask anyone why 
they love you. This is true— 
don’t do it. You shouldn’t be 
rationalizing or analyzing that 
feeling because the more 
you do, the more it fades.” 


Sarah Moore 


Moore says it is similar to work that clini- 
cal psychologists have done to help people 
overcome traumatic experiences by analyzing 
and processing them. Thus, thinking about 
a negative experience may mean giving that 
restaurant with bad service a second try. But 


for positive experiences, the best thing is not 
to think too much. 

“There’s a saying that you should never 
ask anyone why they love you. This is true— 
don’t do it. You shouldn’t be rationalizing or 
analyzing that feeling because the more you 
do, the more it fades,” she said. “If you have a 
positive emotion that you'd like to preserve, 
don’t think about ‘why’ Just relive it.” 

On the other hand, Moore says, analyzing 
utilitarian experiences only reinforces our 
feelings and beliefs about those experiences. 
The difference is that these experiences are 
related to things that have a specific purpose; 
they tend to be more cognitive than emotion- 
al. For example, using tax software, driving a 
commuter vehicle or taking an airplane ride 
will each elicit positive or negative feelings. 
And the more we think about what we did or 
didn’t like about these practical experiences, 
the more certain we will feel about whether 
to use the product or service again. 

“For cognitive experiences, if we think 
about those, if we analyze and rational- 
ize them, it actually amplifies our feel- 
ings,” she said. “We're figuring things 
out. We're becoming more certain and 
more extreme in our opinions.” 

Moore says that companies seeking to 
manage consumer storytelling can help con- 
sumers generate word of mouth that will be 
helpful to the business and to the consumer. 
She notes that some reviewer websites, such 
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Sarah Moore 


as Epinions.com, provide consumers with 
guidelines on what to include in a review. She 
says that helping customer-service staff learn 
to elicit functional feedback from custom- 
ers—or generate explanations of what they 
didn’t like—works in the best interests of 
company and customer alike. 

“T think this is one of those instances 
where marketers’ and consumers’ ultimate 
goals are aligned,’ said Moore. “Both want 
to preserve happy experiences. Both want to 
get over negative experiences. So at least their 
incentives are going in the same direction in 
this case.” i 


th helplines a call worth making 


Bryan Alary 


riage telephone lines 

staffed by nurses are 

a convenient way for 
patients to get expert health-care 
advice they trust—with an added 
bonus of avoiding a trip to the 
emergency room. 

According to research from the 
University of Alberta, seven out 
of eight patients who use Alberta's 
HEALTHLink 24/7 triage line fol- 
low the advice they receive. 

“Much of my research in self- 
care is centred around education 
and increasing awareness so health- 
care professionals can incorporate 
self-care into their practice,” said 
lead author Bey Williams, an as- 
sociate professor in the Faculty of 
Nursing. “It’s an important, innova- 
tive tool for health care in Alberta, 
especially now with the pressures 
facing the system.” 

The study, which appears in the 
April issue of the Journal of Clinical 
Nursing, saw Williams’ team inter- 
view 312 HEALTHLink callers 
to find out whether they followed 
advice given by teletriage nurses. 

The vast majority of partici- 
pants were women, at 92 per cent. 
About two-thirds of callers sought 
advice on behalf of someone else, 
with children the top response 
at 94 per cent. These types of 


Correction: 


A story on page 8 of the April 13 
edition of Folio entitled “Industrial 
design program breeds creativ- 

ity by encouraging failure” made 
reference to the industrial design 
exhibit Sweat of Our Brow, which 
was on display at Enterprise Square 
until the end of March, as being an 
ongoing design show. We apologize 
for any inconvenience. 


inquiries most often focused 
on colds, flu, diarrhea, vomit- 
ing, infections, pregnancy and 
post-pregnancy. 

Without teletriage, Williams 
said, callers would be left with little 
recourse but visiting an emergency 
department, potentially a very 
long proposition given the non- 
emergent nature of many calls. And 
for all too many Albertans without 
a family doctor, that route isn’t an 
option, she said. 

“The emergency department 
would probably be where most of 
these moms and children would 
end up. Certainly, in terms of the 
health-care system, emergency care 
or a family physician’s office is far 
more costly than a telephone triage 
system would be.” 

In 73 per cent of cases, the 
telehealth nurse advised some form 
of self-care. The remaining 27 per 
cent also received self-care recom- 
mendations but were advised to 
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Bev Williams 


follow up with a health-care profes- 
sional if the problem persisted. 
Whether patients opted to take 

nursing advice depended greatly on 
how satisfied they were with the 
interaction. Satisfied callers were 
four times more likely to engage in 
self-care, results Williams said were 
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influenced by things like the nurse’s 
clarity and demeanour along with 
the ease of the advice itself. 


Other factors influencing 
self-care decisions included how 


strongly the nurse emphasized the 
importance of following the advice 
and whether the caller agreed with 
that advice. 

“This demonstrates the impor- 
tance of having well-trained nurses 
who are patient and responsive 
with callers,” Williams said. 

The researchers found that 98 to 
99 per cent of all callers said they'd 
likely use HEALTHLink again. 

Williams is now concentrating 
ona followup study to engage non- 
urgent emergency room patients 
and find out whether they’re aware 
of HEALTH Link and potential 
self-care options. That work is 
expected to wrap up by the end of 
the year. 

“It’s possible these patients 
could be waiting in the ER when a 


phone call to HEALTHLink may 
have helped them deal with their 
issue. Raising awareness would pre- 
vent unnecessary visits to the ER.” 


66 It's an important, 
innovative tool for 
health care in Alberta, 
especially now with 
the pressures facing 
the system.” 


Bev Williams 


Williams’ first study was 
funded by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Council of Canada. 
The work is another example of 
the U of A enhancing the health of 
Albertans and Canadians through 
leadership in health-care research 
and innovation. 
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Last one out turn off the photons 


Brian Murphy 

o better understand his 

research into the future 

use of photons as a way 
of transferring information and 
storing data, a University of Alberta 
professor says a basic understanding 
of how electronic materials work 
can help. 

Zubin Jacob, an electrical and 
computer engineering researcher, 
says that just as an on/off switch 
controls electrons in the flow of elec- 
tricity, his research team is looking 
for a switch to control the individual 
particles of light called photons. 

Electricity is transferred through 
conventional materials, but Jacob 
says photons will transfer through 
metamaterials, which are man-made 
media that are engineered on a 


nanoscopic scale. 


Research on how new materials control particles of light 
could lead to everything from faster computers to more 


powerful microscopes. 


“We've been trying to un- 
derstand how new materials can 
control photons,’ said Jacob, 
“Electronics has revolutionized our 
everyday lives but the need for faster 
computing and secure communica- 
tions requires us to move to optical 
circuitry in the future.” 

Jacob is the co-lead author of the 
international research study that was 
able to show abrupt changes in the 
properties of metamaterials used to 
control photons. 

Researchers say that metamateri- 
als will one day be used in applica- 
tions as varied as information net- 
works, imaging and solar cells. Jacob 
says we are five to 10 years away 
from the commercial application 
of such metamaterials based on the 
control of light-matter interaction. 

“One area of science that meta- 
materials can change on a shorter 
term is microscope 
technology,’ said 
Jacob. “The ability 
of metamaterials 
to compress the 
size of light will 
enhance the power 
of microscopes to 
nanoscopes that 
are able to reveal 
nanofeatures to the 
human eye.” Wi 


Tracking interstellar breezes on the moon, Mars 


Suzette Chan 


he Canadian Space Agency has funded a 

University of Alberta-led project to study the 

effects of solar winds on Earth’s moon and on 
Mars. The results are anticipated to influence design 
of spacecraft for robotic and human exploration. 

“We have limited data regarding the environments 
in which equipment and astronauts must function and 
how these environments respond to solar activity,’ said 
Clare Watt, a research associate with the Department 
of Physics. “There is small room for error in these high- 
cost missions, especially when there are lives at stake.” 

The Cluster for Lunar and Planetary Sciences 
project is a multiple-university undertaking led by 
Department of Physics professor Robert Rankin. 

The lion’s share of the three-year, $450,000 

award is split evenly between the U of A and the 
University of Waterloo, with a smaller portion go- 
ing to the University of Toronto. The University 
of Calgary will serve in an advisory capacity. 

“Researchers will combine state-of-the-art simula- 
tion models of our solar system in order to study the 
solar wind and its interaction with rocky planetary sur- 
faces such as our moon and Mars,” said Watt. She adds 
that the cluster project also allows for collaboration 
between scientists who study the atmosphere around 
planetary bodies and scientists who study the surfaces. 

Watt leads a part of the project that looks spe- 
cifically at the effect of solar winds on the moon. 

For example, solar winds intensify the static electric 
charge of dust storms on the moon. “You don’t want 
to land in one,” she said. “Lunar dust is not like the 
dust we have here on Earth. It’s very fine and dif- 
ficult to shield against. It’s electrically charged, so 


it’s attracted to the metal [on landing craft and the 
electronics in them] and could create short circuits.” 
Another U of A group, led by professor Ian Mann, 
will concentrate on Martian aurorae. Discovered in 
2005, aurora activity on Mars is little understood. 
Watt said, “Martian aurorae can provide key infor- 
mation about how the solar wind interacts with the 
Martian surface, and will provide valuable insight into 
how the atmosphere and surface have been eroded 


through thousands of years of solar wind weathering.” 


This is the first photograph of Earth taken from the moon in 
1969. (Photo courtesy NASA) 


Besides the possible technological applications, 
the cluster project will allow students to hone com- 
puter modelling skills using recent exploratory data 
from NASA and the European Space Agency. 

“There are a lot of new skills involved,’ says 
Watt. “They will have to be creative to envision 
the environments on the moon and on Mars.’ Wi 
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Cosmic-ray mystery 
deepens at South Pole 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta physicist has taken part in groundbreaking 
research into the origins of cosmic rays that may require a rethink- 
ing of current theories on the astrophysical phenomenon. 

U of A particle physicist Darren Grant was part of an international re- 
search team that buried optical sensors deep under the South Pole in hopes 
of identifying an incredibly high-energy particle that originates in deep 
space and can pass through everything in its path—including the Antarctic 
ice sheet. 

“We set the sensors in the ice to identify high-energy particles called 
neutrinos,’ said Grant. The researchers were testing a theory that neutrinos 
are associated with gamma-ray bursts, a powerful astrophysical phenom- 
enon originating in deep space that has the potential to shower Earth with 
high-energy particles. 

“We tested 300 gamma-ray bursts, which should have sent some neutri- 
nos our way, but surprisingly we found none,’ said Grant. “This result con- 


tradicts 15 years of predictions and challenges one of the leading theories 5 
for the origins of the highest-energy cosmic rays.” Gorgeous condo is located 


The researchers say that either gamma-ray bursts are not responsible for only five minutes from the 


the highest-energy cosmic rays, or the efficiency of neutrino production in : ; ; 
the burst is much lower than has been predicted. University of Alberta in a 


Grant says gamma-ray bursts happen about once a day with an explosion walkable, safe community. 
of light that can be seen halfway across the known universe. “If all the sun’s This exquisite and 
energy for 10 billion years were suddenly released in a 10-second blast, you ’ 2 
would duplicate the power of a single gamma-ray burst.” spacious unit features 

The Antarctic project, aptly named IceCube, is an international collabo- stunning views and an 
ration of 250 scientists from 10 countries including Canada. Grant was part 
of a team that buried more than 5,000 optical sensors under the ice, within 
a few hundred metres of the geographic South Pole. 

“We drilled into the ice using a jet stream of near-boiling water and $54 9 6 8 () ( 
went down 2,500 metres,” said Grant. “The sensors were strung along cables 
lowered into the holes. We created a grid of sensor lines covering a square 
kilometre of the ice sheet.” 

The researchers say that not finding neutrinos is a breakthrough because 
it lets them rule out a leading theory and helps them refine their search 


entertainers dream kitchen. 


for answers. 

“We have now added one important piece to the puzzle that, at least for 
the moment, has deepened the mystery,’ said Grant. “This research program 
is a particle physicist’s playground.” 

Grant and his U of A students were co-authors of a paper on the 
IceCube research that was published April 19 in the journal Nature. Wt 
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Researchers searching for neutrino hits from outer space put more than 5,000 
optical sensors under the South Pole. 
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Greg Popowich in the ultra-low-temperature lab. 


Suzette Chan & Michael Brown 


ow that he has spent more 
than a decade in one 
place, it’s probably safe 
to say that rolling stone research 
technician Greg Popowich has 
found a home in the Department 
of Physics. 

“T’ve always been the type of 
person that if I don’t like what 
I’m doing I try something else,” 
said Popowich, who was re- 
cently named Sigma Xi Scientific 
Research Society’s 2012 Nat Rutter 
Technician of the Year award win- 
ner. “It speaks for itself that I’ve 
been here for 13 years.” 

He adds, “I’ve really been 
treated well here. The professors 
are really down to earth and have 
always been supportive and a real 
pleasure to work with. When I get 
up in the morning, it’s not ‘oh no, 
I have to go to work, it’s ‘what are 


we doing today and what’s the next 
piece of equipment coming, what 
do we have to build. 
Popowich works with equip- 
ment for condensed matter physics 


2» 


experiments: ultrafast lasers, 
electron microscopes, thin-film 
deposition equipment, ultra-high 
vacuum technology and low-tem- 
perature refrigeration units. He says 
his job is to support the professors’ 
research in any way they ask. 

“Somebody always comes in 
with some sort of different idea and 
we make it a reality,” he said. 

“We will design, build and 
modify any equipment that comes 
in. Even stuff that’s purchased from 
other companies doesn’t always do 
what we want it to do. We're always 
looking for something different to 
do with that equipment. We'll take 
stuff apart, we'll modify, whatever 
it takes to get it to do what they 
want it to do.” 


Popowich is currently finishing 
up work on the much-anticipated, 
ultra-low-temperature dilution 
refrigeration system, which will 
produce temperatures approaching 
absolute zero. 

Though Popowich’s job is as 
complicated as any you'll find at the 
U of A, his career has not always 
been in high tech. In fact, he began 
his working life in the depths of B.C. 
coal mines. 

Growing up in Fernie, B.C., the 
mechanically inclined Popowich was 
rebuilding the two-stroke engines of 
his motorcycles by the time he was 
13. Years later, he was driving and 
servicing 200-tonne trucks as a coal 
miner. “After four and a half years in 
the mines, I thought, ‘Okay, time to 
go back to school.” 

In 1993, Popowich went to the 
DeVry Institute for a degree in elec- 
tronics. He landed a job with a semi- 
conductor equipment firm in San 


staft spot ight 


Jose, California. The work involved 
a lot of travel—including a memora- 
ble three-week stint in China—but 
after three years, Popowich says, his 
family decided to settle down. “We 
wanted to come back to Canada.” 

He gota job at the U of A spinoff 
company Micralyne, where he met 
one of its regular clients, physics 
professor Mark Freeman. In 1999, 
Freeman and two other Department 
of Physics faculty members, Frank 
Hegmann and Ray Egerton, pooled 
research funds and were able to hire 
Popowich full-time. 

Along the way, Popowich says 
he had the honour of working with 
Don Mullin, a physics technician at 
the U of A since 1971. 


John Davis. 


modern fittings." 


“This was really outside of my expertise. Electronics, 
soldering, machining, I've done,” said Popowich. “But it 
is a whole different world getting as close as possible to 
absolute zero. There is so much more to consider.” 

The core of the system is a helium dilution refrigera- 
tion unit that was donated to Davis. “We're refurbishing 
it,” Popowich said. “I'm going to have to totally rewire 
it and replace all of the helium capillaries. The old-style 
vacuum connections have already been updated to 


How to make your own 
ultra-low-temperature dilution refrigerator 


Popowich is finishing up work on what he feels could be 
the most complicated and challenging project of his career: 
the ultra-low-temperature dilution refrigeration system for 


Popowich also designed the support structure, which 
was required to be as free as possible from the effects of 
ambient building vibrations. The pillars are actually hollow 
aluminum columns filled with sand; each one is capped 
with a disc of specially chosen high-density plastic. The disc 
sits on the sand, but away from the insides of the pillar. 
On top of the discs, Popowich placed airbags on which the 
legs of the optical table sit. 

He arrived at this elegant solution after years of ob- 
servation and experience. “| adapted an auto-level system 
that | designed based on existing isolation tables.” 

Popowich has built a second support structure for the 
lab, It will hold a new dilution fridge, which is being built 


“There was a wealth of knowl- 
edge that I was really able to tap in 
to. Don has been my mentor since 
I’ve been here, and pushed me to 
always do everything to the best of 
my abilities.” 

Popowich lives by this creed, 
whether it’s creating the unimagin- 
able, living up to the department’s 
reputation for having “screaming 
clean systems,’ or training students 
on using the equipment. 

“T love working with the students, 
these brilliant people from all over 
the world,” said Popowich. “The 
people and ideas make the university 
a pretty exciting place to be. As the 
technology changes, so does your job, 
and you're right at the front of it. Wi 
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Kaplan winner stitched together career revealing the fabric of history 


Geoff McMaster 


here was a time in Europe 

when making a fashion 

statement could get you ina 
world of trouble. Particularly if you 
were a woman of low social rank, 
wearing loud, flamboyant cloth- 
ing in the early 18th century was 
considered a subversive gesture as it 
bucked rigid social boundaries, and 
the response would often be violent. 

“Women seen wearing printed 
cotton clothing in London, Bristol, 
Norwich, Dublin and other cities 
were beaten and their clothes 
torn off, or acid was thrown 
at them,” says U of A fashion 
and textile historian Beverly 
Lemire. “The fact that many 
women continued in their 
choice of clothing is a rather 
startling revelation about 
the significance of 
fashion choices in 
this period.” 

The incendi- 
ary politics of 
fashion and the 
role of cotton 
in bringing 
about the 
industrial 
revolution 
between 1600 
and 1800 are 
just two of the 


Beverly 


topics Lemire Lemire 


explores in her wide-ranging, inter- 
disciplinary research. 

According to a pre-eminent 
historian of economic development 
in the early modern period, Jan de 
Vries of UC Berkeley, Lemire is “ar- 
guably the most innoyative historian 
of her generation working in the 
field of textile and fashion history.” 

Lemire now adds the U of A’s 
J Gordin Kaplan Award for 
Excellence in Research to her list of 
impressive accolades. Her research 
career, described 

as “meteoric” 


by arts dean 
Lesley 
Cormack, be- 
gan with the 
1991 pub- 


lication of 


Fashion's Favourite: The Cotton 
Trade and the Consumer in Britain. 
The book was groundbreaking on a 
number of counts, not the least of 
which was the way it used a single 
commodity to reveal sweeping so- 
cial, political and economic change. 
“T think my work has been really 
instructive in showing the ways 
fashion figured as a political as well 
as an economic phenomenon,’ says 
Lemire. “You get the sense of the 
agency of ordinary women and men 
in their interactions with [cot- 
ton], both for personal purposes of 
decoration, but in ways that defy the 
existing political systems.” Her latest 
book, Cotton, was published last 
year in the Berg Publishers series, 
Textiles That Changed the World. 
Recruited from the University 
of New Brunswick, Lemire joined 
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66 | think my work has 
been really instructive 
in showing the ways 
fashion figured as a 
political as well as an 
economic phenomenon.” 


Beverly Lemire 


the U of A in 2004 to take up the 
Henry Marshall Tory Chair, one 
of the arts faculty’s most presti- 
gious positions, in the depart- 
ments of History and Classics and 
Human Ecology. 

“The chair offered opportuni- 
ties to collaborate with people in 
the clothing collection in Human 
Ecology,’ she says. “But I also 
thought there would be more scope 
for the sort of research, a lot of it 
collaborative, that is interdisciplin- 
ary ... so it’s been terrific here.” 

In recent years, Lemire has 
widened her focus to include the 
global textile trade in the 17th 
and 18th centuries and the links 
between Britain, Europe, India and 
the Atlantic world. One hallmark 
of her approach is the synthesis of 
a big-picture view—theorizing on 
the relationship between textiles, 
fashion and “the great transforma- 
tions of human history’—with a 
ground-level, painstaking examina- 
tion of primary documents. 


“By studying archival records 
of petty thefts and small loans, 

Dr. Lemire has been able to expose 
a complex network of transac- 
tions among working-class women 
and connect these to the shift 
from mercantilism to capitalism,” 
says Cormack. 

Lemire was also able to uncover 
a huge network of largely hidden 
textile workers who manufactured 
ready-made clothing in England, 
clothing whole armies, navies and 
slave populations. Not much docu- 
mentation existed, she says, because 
the work was considered “banal” 
(i.e., done by women) and was often 
conducted in private homes. 

“But when you tease out those 
pathways you find there are actually 
people who made fortunes as con- 
tractors and subcontractors in these 
sorts of commodities,” she says. 

Also winning a 2012 Kaplan 
award is theoretical physicist Don 
Page, who lists among his accom- 
plishments calculating the colour 
of a black hole and how fast it 
evaporates, finding new solutions to 
Einstein’s equations, co-discovering 
the famous Hawking-Page phase 
transition and leading the refuta- 
tion of three major claims by famous 
physicist Stephen Hawking. 

The importance of Page’s work 
is reflected in the more than 6,000 
citations of papers he has written in 
the field’s top journals. M 


Michael Davies-Venn 


nglish poet John Donne, 

while recovering from 

illness in 1624, declared 
in Devotions Upon Emergent 
Occasions, “No man is an island.” 
Almost 400 years later, that state- 
ment remains a maxim for the 
interconnected modern world. 

It is also a reminder of the power 
and importance of poetry, says 
Jonathan Hart, professor of English 
and film studies. Hart says activities 
held each April for National Poetry 
Month help to re-establish the 
relevance of poetry. 

Sometimes we lose sight of what 
poets do, so what people try to do 
now is recapture the importance of 
poetry,’ said Hart. “A poetry month 
is important to remind us about the 
balance between different forms of 
knowledge and creativity.” 

Hart says poets and mathemat- 
ics, two centres of language playing 


Jonathan Hart 


illuminate the core queries he says 
cultures must answer: what is good, 
what is true and what is beautiful. 
“Mathematics pushes us to use 
powerful tools in engineering and 
medicine, in order for us to describe 
a natural world and the universe,” 
Hart said. “Great poets, who push 


= poetry, talk about central myths that 


are very important to a culture for 
its past, present and future. The core 
of poetry and metaphor is what's at 
the heart of language, and mathe- 
matics is at the heart of practical sci- 
ence. And just like mathematicians, 
poets try to find what’s fresh and 
new on the frontier of language.” 

But Hart says it is only recently 
that societies began making clear 
distinctions between mathematics 
and poetry. For example, William 
Gladstone, British prime minister 
in the late 19th century, had double 
honours in mathematics and clas- 
sics. Erasmus Darwin, grandfather 
of Charles Darwin, wrote in verse 
and in prose. 

“There was this classical tradi- 
tion, but we have now started to 
make the error of saying that train- 
ing is education,” said Hart. “There 
is a gap between what we create in 
technology and how we cope with 
it, and coping comes out of culture 
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The U of A is helping to fill that 
gap by fostering interdisciplinary 
research, creating opportunities 
for students and researchers, and 
engaging with communities. Hart 
says the university is helping to 
strengthen the historic link that has 
helped develop balanced societies 
for centuries. 

“The U of A’s role in this country 
through drama, poetry, painting 
and design is very important and 
has been historically,” he said. For 
example, Nobel laureate Derek 
Walcott’s teaching at the U of A 
leaves a lasting impact, says Hart. 

“Students can tell their grand- 
children or neighbours that they 
were in aclass with Derek Walcott. 
That should give someone shivers. 
What a challenge. He’s a remarkable 
person who’ at the highest level. 
I's a terrific honour and privilege,” 
he said. “Consider the confidence 
he'd bring to a student, if he says, 
‘that’s a good line’ to someone who 


G6 The U of A’s role in 
this country through 
drama, poetry, painting 
and design is very 
important and has been 
historically.” 


Jonathan Hart 


Hart will be part of the U of A’s 
tradition of maintaining that bal- 
ance when he lectures and reads at 
one of Germany’s premier cultural 
institutions in May. He has been 
invited to the Goethe Museum to 
discuss the poetics and temporality 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets and read 
his own sonnets. Locally, Hart's 
poem, The Rain, was selected for 
Edmonton’s Poetry Route program 
that puts poetry in transit vehicles 


equally important roles in help- 
ing build balanced societies, both 


Professor's piano recital bridges cultures 


Michael Davies-Venn 


wo of China’s most distinguished cultural insti- 

tutions recently hosted a University of Alberta 

music professor to share his expertise on one of 
the most famous and influential composers. 

The Department of Music’s Jacques Després trav- 
elled to China and gave recitals April 27 at Beijing's 
Forbidden City Concert Hall and April 29 at Wuhan’s 
Qintai Concert Hall. He also lectured on widely re- 
garded French composer Claude-Achille Debussy. 

“T feel very fortunate because there are not a lot of 
people who could be invited to recite at these halls,” said 
Després. “It’s a privilege to play at the Wuhan concert 
hall because some of the world’s famous musicians have 
played there. It’s one China’s main concert halls. 


66 Invitations like these are important for 
the university because it shows that 
outside organizations are betting on me. 
It’s a great responsibility in that sense 
because if they believe in me, it means 
they believe in the university.” 


Jacques Despres 


“T’ve been working very hard on bringing Debussy 
into my repertoire, and they want me to play his works.” 

Debussy was born in 19th-century France to parents 
who were removed from the classical music tradition. 
His father was a store owner, his mother a seamstress. 
Despite his modest background, however, Després says 
Debussy was an extraordinary pianist and composer 
with a global outlook. 

Imprints of Debussy’s worldview began appearing 
in his works after an event that brought much of the 
world to Paris in 1889. Després says some 34 mil- 
lion people, including musicians, went to Paris for the 
Exposition Universelle. 

“There were people from everywhere and these 
cultures brought with them art as well as music. It really 
inspired Debussy to use some of these sources and in- 
corporate them to make his music varied and appealing. 
His influence has been tremendous,” Després says. 

A century and a half later, Després brings the world 
through Debussy’s works to China, where he says the 
classical music tradition is growing. This is not the first 
time he’s doing so. He honoured an earlier invitation to 
teach a master class at Beijing’s Central Conservatory 
and give a recital of Debussy’s Préludes at the Beijing 
Concert Hall. This time, he also lectured on Debussy. 
He says the appetite for his work in China is recognition 
of the U of A’s standing. 


back the frontiers of knowledge 
whether they write in prose or 


and all of the resources we've had has come from around the world and LRT stations. i 


over thousands of years.” to study.” 


Students deliver the mining message 
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: U of A engineering students have been getting kids across 

Bei aa g g eb getting kids across the 
Edmonton area excited about mining engineering. And the les- 

son wouldn't be complete if it didn’t include chocolate chip cookies and 


milk—or diamonds and rock soil, as mining professor Tim Joseph likes to 
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on me. They think 


: call it. 
I’m worth their 


“You can look at the surface, but you don’t know what is there until you 


investment and oan ; 5 ee 
break it,’ explained Joseph during a visit to Delwood Elementary School, 


that the audience : 2 See 
where students in grades 4 and 5 learned the concept of separation in 


mines. The students break the cookie into pieces and drop it into a cup of 
milk. They then notice that, as the cookie settles at the bottom, the choco- 


will like my perfor- 
mance. It’s a great 
responsibility in 


late chips float to the top—voila, ore separation. “It’s a great way to interact 
that sense because z 
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Jacques Després 


; The mining outreach program is run by about 40 mining students 
me, it means they Z is aes 2 eae E 
eae and is sponsored by the Edmonton branch of the Canadian Institute of 
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eee es tee Mining. The engineering students themselves created the presentation and 
university, Després said. h poe 
ae - c the cookie mining concept. 
Després is one of several U of A scholars who have 2 2 


been well received in China, as the university continues 

building bridges of co-operation that foster, enhance 

and develop research with academic partners worldwide. 
The university's China Institute is one of several 


vehicles being used to strengthen connections with the 


global community, as the university delivers on its re- Wiehe 


Wo 
ayy Mott 


sponsibilities as a global steward. Gordon Houlden, the 
institute’s director, notes the importance of cultural con- 
nections such as the one being developed by Després. 
“The China Institute was created in response to 
the cultural interest in China of Sandy and Cécile 
Mactaggart, who are avid collectors of Chinese arts and 
textiles, which are now at the university,’ Houlden says. 
“Cultural linkages are essential to a balanced apprecia- 


tion of Chinese civilization and Canada should, along as nore : ; : ; 
Mining engineering students Marren Phinney and Giovanni Saccomani 


introduced a class of Grade 4 and 5 students at Delwood Elementary School 
to the mining industry. 


with exporting its resources and industrial products 
to China, bring its artists, arts and culture to the 
Chinese people. 

“So the contribution Jacques would make in this 
regard is valuable because this university puts great im- 
portance on its international responsibilities, and often 
that can be best expressed through culture, including 
music. Culture can pass seamlessly through the barrier 


“The kids are very open to learning about mining and what it has to 
offer.” says Marren Phinney, a fourth-year mining student. “What's interest- 
ing is that the diversity of mining can offer something that sparks interest 
in almost every kid. Usually the ‘big machines’ or the ‘explosions’ get the 
most attention.” 

Giovanni Saccomani, a second-year co-op mining engineering student, 
echoes these sentiments. “It’s important to increase awareness of the min- 
ing industry in society today, especially here in Alberta. Alberta is one of 
the focal points in the world for mining,” he says, noting that a lot of the 
young students are already excited about mining. 

“Ir’s surprising how knowledgeable kids are about geology, tectonics 
and other mining-related issues. Involving kids is a fun way to open their 
eyes about engineering and educate them at the same time,’ says Phinney. 

Each of the schools visited by the U of A students will also be invited 
to attend the M4S Mining for Society Expo on May 3 and 4 at Churchill 
Square. Real-life mining equipment will be on display and demonstrations 
of the mining process will take place. 


of language.” 

As Després played Debussy’s 12 Etudes, along with 
works by Beethoven and Liszt, he was bridging distinct 
cultures through music. He says his performance, part of 
which was streamed live on the Internet, is a reflection 
of the calibre of scholars at the university. 

“Whether it’s teaching or performing, if they love it, 
it reflects very well on the university. And it shows that 
at this university we have people who are of a certain 
worldwide level,” Després says. “At this university, we re 
not only at the cutting edge of research, we're also able 
to bring what made Western art so important in the 
performing tradition.” 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Seeking autism clues in siblings 


Lonnie Zwaigenbaum, researcher with the Department of Pediatrics, is 
working with scientists from across North America to find out whether there 
are genetic markers for autism as a way of giving families with autism in an 
older child a more accurate estimate of what a younger sibling’s risk is. 

“If there were a way of using genetic biomarkers to identity infants at high 
risk before the more overt manifestations of autism were obvious, it would 
really open the door to provide support and intervention at earlier stages of 
development, said Zwaigenbaum, lead researcher of the two-year study. 

The research initiative is funded by the Simons Foundation and by 
Autism Speaks. The $1.3 million will go towards creating a biorepository, a 
collection of DNA samples and other biological specimens. 


Golden Bears hockey reorganizes 


The Golden Bears hockey program has reorganized its structure so the 
majority of the ofFice business will be handled by a general manager. 

“In order for us to maintain our position at the top of CIS hockey, we've 
got to have significant revenue streams. That's the missing piece for this pro- 
gram right now, said Ian Reade, director of Athletics and architect behind 
the new structure. “We believe this new model will make the Golden Bears 
extremely attractive and competitive on the recruiting front.” 

Stan Marple, who served as head coach of the Golden Bears in 2011-12, 
has been named the first general manager. Besides looking for a new head 
coach. Marple’s duties will include revenue generation, with an eye toward 


arena improvements, as well as alumni affairs, marketing and promotion. 


Preventing problems after cancer 


Pediatrics researcher Lesley Mitchell will lead an Edmonton team of 
childhood cancer researchers that includes pediatric oncologist Maria Spavor 
and pediatric nephrologist Maury Pinsk as part of a national effort to pre- 
vent long-term complications from childhood cancer treatment. 

The researchers will initially test blood samples of people who survived 
childhood cancer to see which genetic biomarkers made the survivors more 
susceptible to developing common post-cancer complications, such as blood 
clots, hearing loss, kidney failure or bone-marrow transplant rejection. 

The Edmonton arm of the study has been tasked with zeroing in on 
blood clots. In five years, researchers will start a pilot study in which children 
deemed to be at risk of these complications will be given medications to pre- 
vent the noted health problems. Researchers hope this leads to the develop- 
ment of a screening tool that helps prevent complications. 

“Thanks to advances in pediatric medicine and research, children are sur- 
viving cancer, but they are living with long-term complications of treatment 
for the disease,” said Mitchell. “We want to help these children and prevent 
these complications from happening in the first place.” 

The $4.3 million was funded in part by the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research, the C17 Research Network and the Canadian Cancer Society. 


Surgery podcasts get app treatment 


‘The Surgery 101 podcast series, started by surgery professor Jonathan 
White, is now ayailable as an app for tablets and smartphones. 

The Surgery 101 app costs $0.99 for the latest 10 episodes; $4.99 gets 
buyers a one-year subscription. The app comes with notes from the podcast 
to make it easier for students to use as a study aid. All proceeds from sales of 
the app go to the Tom Williams Endowed Chair for Surgical Education. 

The podcasts, which racked up more than 100,000 downloads in their 
first year, were meant as learning tools for U of A medical students, but they 
were soon downloaded by curious listeners from 100 countries worldwide. 
‘The series now receives an average of 1,000 to 2,000 downloads a day, and is 
approaching 500,000 downloads toral. “It’s popular because it’s made by real 
surgeons who know what medical students need,” said White. 
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Killam Cornerstone Grant 

awarded to Christine 

Stewart, a professor of 
English and film studies, and Daniel 
Johnson, a PhD student, havs helped 
the duo to share university resources 
with the community. 

‘The grant allowed the pair to run 
a creative writing workshop called 
“Writing Revolution in Place” at 
Boyle Street Community Services, 

a community-based adult literacy 
centre in Edmonton. Stewart says 
they engaged in experimental 
creative expression with adult 
learners who have had little access 
to formal learning situations. 

Class participants were part 
of the formal opening of the 
Edmonton Poetry Festival, one of 
the city’s premier cultural events, 
on April 23. They hosted a reading 
in the foyer at City Hall called The 
Eutopia Project, to showcase their 
imaginations of Edmonton. 

“The participants considered 
how they might write their city into 
a different place, how they might 
re-word the world they inhabit. 
Specifically, the reading at City Hall 
focused on the idea of Edmonton 
as a not as a Utopia, an impossible 
fantasy, but as a Eutopia, as a good 
and possible place,” Stewart says. 
“Through poems, prose, manifestos 
and photographic montages, partici- 
pants seek to redefine, re-describe, 
re-sign and re-inscribe their city and 
its spaces, and they do it in the very 
heart of their city.” 

Stewart says experimental cre- 
ative writing forms are generally con- 
cerned with social change, challeng- 
ing the status quo and articulating 
ways of life and modes of thinking 
that are often overlooked or disal- 
lowed by more normative practices. 

The research team also consid- 
ers whether “creative research and 
expression can enliven us to the 
world in inventive ways,’ she says. 
“Can methods of experimentation in 
creative writing help us locate new 
modes of expression, different forms 
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Christine Stewart created an outreach adult-literacy program to share university 
resources with the community. 


of learning and thinking? What 
happens when we use particular 
creative forms to create pleasurable 
and politically aware relationships 
with language? How might for- 
mal and inquisitive language play 
give those who have been silenced 
the opportunity to speak?” 


66 | wanted to be able to 
do an outreach program, 
so that we could share 
what we have here 
at the university, our 
resources and ideas, 
with the community.” 


Christine Stewart 


The duo also worked with two 
students in English and film studies, 
Norman Mack and Jason Moccasin, 
and with Denis Lapierre, co-ordina- 
tor of the Learning Centre in Boyle 
Street Community Services. Stewart 
says they wanted to know whether 
adult learners can develop linguistic 
skills that lend themselves to social 
activism if they are given the op- 
portunity to learn innovative forms 
of inquiry and communication. 

The class has also been a way 
to share the university's intel- 
lectual wealth with the commu- 
nity. “I wanted to be able to do an 
outreach program, so that we could 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


LIVE IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Executive 2 bedroom plus den, over 1,400 
sq. ft. condo. Beautifully design with top 
of the line style. Underground parking. 
11111-82 Ave. $2,400/month. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call 
Michael Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


TURNKEY FURNISHED SUITE. Stunning 

1 plus den (second bedroom) 1.5 bath, 
Turnkey furnished suite with underground 
parking. Steps from the university. 11011- 
86 Ave. $1,600/month. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call Michael 
Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 
or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


EXECUTIVE SUITE. Turnkey furnished 

1 bedroom with underground parking 
across from University Campus and LRT. 
Large executive suite with everything you 
need! Short term rental available until 
December, long term negotiable. 11027- 
87 Ave. $1,500/month. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call Michael 
Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 
or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


RAVINE LIVING, Beautiful large turnkey 
furnished 1 bedroom suite. Close to 


Ravines off 142st street. All utilities, cable, 
Internet included with cleaning service 
too. Call Today. $1,600/month. 143 & 

99 Ave. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. Call Michael Jenner and Janet 
Fraser at 780- 441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. 


WESTERN RELOCATION SERVICES LTD. 

Is looking on behalf of a client for a 3 
bedroom plus home for a long term lease, 
in Grandview and Windsor Park area 
Edmonton. Please call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 if you are 
interested in leasing your home. 


WINDSOR PARK. Beautiful executive 
bungalow for rent. One block west of 
University. Minutes from hospital. 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms and all appliances. 
$2,300/month. Call 780-975-6208 or guy- 
woo@gmail.com. 


OLD STRATHCONA SUMMER RENTAL. July 
1 — August 31. Fully furnished: 2 bedroom 
+ study, 2 bath, cathedral ceiling DR, 
spacious family room. Close to U of A. No 
pets. $1800/month — utilities included. 
Some yard work required. Marie & Doug 
780-435-6795 or mariechidley@shaw.ca. 


STRATHCONA. Fully furnished, 3 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, study, sewing room, 


share what we have here at the uni- 
versity, our resources and ideas, with 
the community, Stewart says. “How 
might innovative writing classes 
work in a community of inner-city 
students, some of whom live in 
poverty and all of whom have dif 
ficulty accessing formal education?” 

During the course of the 
two semesters, the class has dis- 
cussed the works of writers such 
as William S. Burroughs, Simon 
Ortiz, Paulo Freire and Anthony 
Apakark Thrasher—all of whose 
works have critiqued systems of 
power and authority, Stewart says. 

The group also visited the 
U of A’s special collections to see 
William Blake’s work, a copy of 
Treaty 6, and Edward Curtis’ pho- 
tographs. As well, Dwayne Donald, 
a professor in the Department of 
Secondary Education, led them on 
a river walk, giving the history of 
Edmonton's river valley from a Cree 
and Blackfoot perspective. 

Stewart says the benefits of 
the class are mutual. “We all work 
together to open up our worlds to 
each other. We bring our skills from 
our work at the university, and the 
participants bring their rich array of 
skills, experiences and knowledge. 
The participants at the Learning 
Centre are brilliant, compassionate 
and funny. They have a real ability 
to sit and discuss things at length 
and in a way that you don’t see 
much anymore.’ Wi 


double garage, 1913 beauty, close to U 
of A, river, Whyte. Sabbatical rental, mid- 
December 2012 — June 30, 2013. $2500/ 
month. 780-433-8330. 


BELGRAVIA. August 1st occupancy. 3 bed- 
room house in south Belgravia. $2,550/ 
month. 11833-71A Ave. 780-886-6005. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


OKANAGAN CONDO. Top floor, corner 
unit, 180 degree lake/mountain view, one 
bedroom, twenty minutes Kelowna. Golf, 
tennis, pools, beach, spa, marina, fine din- 
ing on site. $119,900 MLS #10043862 or 
email susan.jacobs@ualberta.ca 


SERVICES 


BUYING, SELLING, LEASING, CALL ME 
FIRST. Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766, 
780-940-0414. Pioneer Condominium 
Specialist. www.conniekennedy.com. RE/ 
MAX Real Estate. 


DELUXE SERVICED/VIRTUAL OFFICES. 
Now available at the Ritchie Mill on 
Saskatchewan Drive. Access to lounge/ 
meeting areas. Excellent for consultants. 
Limited membership. Contact Heather at 
780-437-0799. 
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Lack of conscientiousness may be a factor 
in driving students to drink 


Jamie Hanlon 

new study by University of Alberta researcher 

Kelly Arbeau shows that students who put hit- 

ting the bottle before hitting the books may be 
putting them- 
selves at risk. 

Arbeau, 

along with 
fellow U of A 
researchers 
Don Kuiken 
and Cam Wild, 
found that stu- 
dents who used 
alcohol to cope 
and those who 
reported not 
completing dai- 
ly tasks showed 
potential risk 
for alcohol-re- 


Kelly Arbeau 

lated problems. 
However, the trend among students who completed daily 
tasks and used alcohol to enhance their mood seemed be 
one of thinking—and drinking—responsibly. 

“We really want to look at people’s day-to-day experi- 
ence and how it links with their traits and characteristics,” 
said Arbeau. “We want to look at how the two work 
together to lead certain people into certain motivations 
for their drinking.” 

The research uncovered an interesting trend in student 
drinking as it relates to daily workloads and task comple- 
tion. Arbeau says the research indicated two typical 
groups: the conscientious students who completed their 
work before drinking to have fun or to cope, and the less 
conscientious group who chose to drink, for whatever rea- 
son, despite not having completed their daily tasks. She 
says the more responsible group is likely making smarter 
planning choices and is less likely to experience the nega- 
tive consequences of not meeting their responsibilities. 

“This tells us that conscientiousness really is a key fac- 
tor for people drinking; they look to, “Have I finished my 


business for the day? Have I done my homework? Have 
I gone to my job?’ and so forth,’ she said. “It seems that 
they make sure their drinking is not going to interfere 
with those daily responsibilities. Maybe they are using 
the same conscientiousness about their drinking as 
they are in the rest of their lives.” 

As with other similar studies, the U of A research- 
ers’ results indicated that students adapt to two specific 
types of behaviour when consuming alcohol for mood- 
related reasons: as a means to deal with stress or with 
negative feelings, and as a means to enhance their 
positive mood. Students who did not typically drink to 
cope were seemingly less affected by day-to-day chang- 
es in mood. But those who drink to cope were more 
likely to do so on stressful days. Arbeau says that those 
using alcohol as a means of coping may lack other, less 
harmful methods of dealing with stress, and that iden- 
tifying and working with these students may help them 
stave off potentially damaging drinking problems. 


66 Teaching alternatives to turning 
to alcohol to cope with distress— 
teaching people about anything from 
seeking out social support to having 
strategies for time management— 
could be an effective way of helping 
students who are drinking to cope.” 


Kelly Arbeau 


“Research tells us that people who often drink to 
cope may lack other effective ways of coping,” Arbeau 
said. “Teaching alternatives to turning to alcohol to 
cope with distress—teaching people about anything 
from seeking out social support to having strategies for 
time management—could be an effective way of help- 
ing students who are drinking to cope.” 

The study was published in the journal 
Addictive Behaviors. Wi 
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The business of pharmacy 


Bryan Alary 

Iberta’s pharmacy industry 

doesn’t look anything 

like it did 50 years ago 
when pill dispensing at a small- 
town drug store was the name of 
the game, says James Kehrer, dean 
of the Faculty of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences at the 
University of Alberta. 

Today's pharmacists are health- 
care professionals who serve a 
growing clinical role in the health 
system. Regulatory changes have 
paved the way for pharmacists to 
administer injections, and write 
and alter prescriptions, with even 
more change on the horizon. 

‘To prepare pharmacy students 
for these industry realities, the 
university has launched a dual 
degree that combines a master of 
business with a bachelor of science 
in pharmacy—the first of its kind 
in Canada. 

“We have heard the message 
that we need to do more to give 
students the skills on the business 
of pharmacy, said Kehrer. “Having 
a better ability to navigate the 
complexities of pharmacy eco- 
nomics today is invaluable.” 

The dual-degree program 
shaves a year of study for pharma- 
cy students. Instead of completing 
a two-year MBA after pharmacy, 
students can enrol in the Alberta 
School of Business after their third 
year, focusing on business full-time 
for a year before returning for a 
fourth and final year in pharmacy. 

Jody Shkrobot, president of the 
Canadian Pharmacists Association 
and a practising community-based 
pharmacist in St. Albert, said the 


U of A is showing leadership by 
setting students up for success as 
the industry responds to increas- 
ing demands and an evolving 
business model. 


66 Having a better 
ability to navigate 
the complexities of 
pharmacy economics 
today is invaluable. ” 


James Kehrer 


“You get a very good clinical 
training program within pharmacy 
programs in Canada—the U of A 
is leading on a lot of that,’ said 
Shkrobot, a U of A alumnus. “The 
challenge is finding the balanc- 
ing act on the operational side of 
things, which up until now you 
didn’t get in Canada.” 

One student who can’t wait 
to enrol is Ken Soong, presi- 
dent of the Alberta Pharmacy 
Students’ Association. 

Soong, who is completing his 
second year of pharmacy studies, 
wants to work in a regulatory or 
management role once he gradu- 
ates in 2014. To accomplish his 
goals he'll need a well-rounded 
business skill set to manage a 
business, build relationships and 
inspire others, he said. 

“People who come into phar- 
macy are always more clinically 
oriented, but now with this MBA 
program, we're seeing people with 
more organizational strengths 
starting to rise up, he said. 
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APRIL 29 


The Augustana Choir and selected alumni pres- 
ent West meets East. In eager anticipation for their 
international performance and study tour to Hungary, 
The Augustana Choir and selected alumni present 
"West meets East.” Music of exemplary Canadian 
and Hungarian composers are featured. 7:30 —9 p.m. 
Augustana Campus (Chapel), Camrose. 


UNTIL JULY 14 


China's Imperial Modern: The Painter's Craft. 
Do not miss this exciting new exhibition from the 

U of A Museums highlighting objects and artworks 
from the Mactaggart Art Collection. Through consid- 
eration of ink paintings, wood-block printed books, 
sketchbooks, and artist's tools such as inkstones and 
inksticks, The Painter's Craft asks how modern ways 
of making pictures—from mechanical copying to cre- 
ative appropriation—emerged from the ink painter's 
studio and contributed to the crafting of everyday life 
in China during the imperial era. TELUS Centre. 


UNTIL MAY 5 


Wayfindings: Bachelor of Fine Arts Graduate 
Exhibition. This exhibition is the final visual pre- 
sentation for the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

FAB Gallery. 


MAY 1 


2012 Physical Activity Forum: New Ways of 
Thinking to Get People Moving. This forum will 
focus on the concept of using positive health to 
rethink workplaces and play. 

This forum offers a dynamic presentation by a 


renowned researcher and engaging speaker, Grant 
Schofield, professor of public health at Auckland 


University of Technology, New Zealand who will 
focus on new ways to get adults moving in their 
workplaces and children moving in our neighbour- 
hoods. For more information go to active.living@ 
ualberta.ca or 780-227-6949. 8:30 a.m.—noon. Maple 
Leaf Room, Lister Conference Centre. 


MAY 3-30 


In Focus: Blind Photographers Challenge Visual 
Expectations. This exhibition features blind and 
partially sighted photographers exploring the built 
environment. Rutherford Library South Foyer. 


MAY 3 


Philosophy Colloquium. Brad Inwood, profes- 
sor at the University of Toronto, will speak at the 
philosophy colloquium on What Can We Still Learn 
From Aristotelian Ethics? This lecture is part of the 
First Canadian Colloquium for Ancient Philosophy. 
3:30-5 p.m., Assiniboia Hall 2-02A. 


MAY 4 


Copies and Multiples: The Imperial Arts of 
China. Join Lisa Claypool, curator of the Mactaggart 
Art Collection and the U of A Museums exhibition 
China's Imperial Modern: The Painter's Craft, as she 
discusses aspects of artistic production in late impe- 
rial China. No pre-registration is required, but space 
is limited. Please arrive by noon. 12:15-12:45 p.m. 
TELUS Centre. 


MAY 9 


Student Assessment: Are we meeting the 
grade? What is the U of A’s policy on student 
assessment? How has this been recently changed 
or refined in light of the task force on assess- 
ment? How do my experiences and practices with 


student assessment dovetail or conflict with current 
research? To consider these and many other ques- 
tions, come hear Bob Luth, associate chair in the 
Department of Earth and Atmospheric Science and 
lead author of the recent report on Assessment and 
Grading Policy, in conversation with panelists from 
across campus. 4—5:20 p.m. CCIS 1-140. 


1aurCiS 


A Southwestern Finance 
Association award for Best 
Paper in Financial Institutions 
was accepted by Campus Saint- 
Jean professor Sadok El Ghoul 
for an article he co-authored 
entitled “Collectivism and 
Corruption in Bank Lending." 


"What we're advancing is 
essentially that a ‘well-oiled’ 
banking system is paramount 
to the economic growth of a 
country,” said El Ghoul, who 
wrote the article in collabora- 
tion with researchers in South 
Carolina. "We've noticed 
that the more collectivist 

the culture, the more corrupt 
banking systems become.” 

As an example, the professor 
mentions that North American 
countries are among those 


and cancer. 


where individualism prevails, 
as opposed to South American 
countries like Venezuela. 


Sushanta Mitra, professor in 
the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, has been 

elected to the rank of fellow 
of the Canadian Society of 
Mechanical Engineering. 


Kerry Courneya, profes- 

sor in the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation has 
been named the recipient of 
the 2012 Canadian Association 
of Psychosocial Oncology 
Award of Research Excellence 
in recognition of his contribu- 
tions to the field of exercise 


Chemical engineering professor 
Zhenghe Xu, whose research 


MAY 10-12 


Media and Media Practices in Minority and 
Competitive Contexts: From Local to Global. For 
complete conference information, visit http://confme- 
dia.jimdo.com. Convocation Hall. 


focuses on making energy 
production greener and more 
efficient has received the Frank 
Spragins Technical Award 

for integrity, expertise and 
outstanding achievement from 
the Association of Professional 
Engineers and Geoscientists 

of Alberta. 


Xu holds the Canada Research 
Chair in Mineral Processing 
and the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council 
of Canada’s Industrial Research 
Chair in Oil Sands Engineering. 
Today, Xu operates research 
programs with more than $1.6 
million in annual funding, su- 
pervises 35 graduate students 
and six post-doctoral fellows 
and teaches senior and gradu- 
ate student-level courses. 
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Greetings From...Exchanging Cultural ideals Through Tourism celebrates and explores the trinkets 
we may pay too much for and jam into overstuffed suitcases to haul hundreds of miles, so they can sit on 
a shelf or wall, or be given away. The exhibit is open until May 21 in the lobby of the Human Ecology Building. 
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Centennial Professor 


Excellence in early literacy 
research and teaching leads to 
award 
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Homemade gifts are 
always the best 
Outgoing chancellor given an 
interesting token of appreciation 


kris 


Teaching awards 


Professor of most popular class 
on campus gets his due 


University 
mourns passing 
of agriculture 
giant 


Michel Proulx 


elebrated researcher Roy 

Berg, who revolutionized 

Alberta's beef cattle indus- 
try during a life in which he made a 
tremendous difference, has passed 
away at 85. 

Roy T. Berg, a world-renowned 
animal geneticist and a giant in 
Alberta agriculture, passed away 
yesterday after a long illness. He 
was 85. 

Berg revolutionized the beef 
cattle industry in the 1960s with 
his innovative research. His hybrid 
breeding programs led to a 30 to 
40 per cent increase in production, 
helping make Alberta a world leader 


in beef production. 


Roy Berg 


“Roy Berg was larger than 
life? said John Kennelly, dean of 
the Faculty of Agricultural, Life 
and Environmental Sciences. “As 
an individual, as a scientist, as an 
administrator at the University of 
Alberta, he made a tremendous dif- 
ference. He was a very accomplished 
researcher who cared passionately 
about students. He was one of the 
best-known professors ever to work 
in our faculty and his impact on 
the agricultural sector in Alberta is 
unparalleled.” 

Berg grew up on a farm in 
Millicent, Alberta. One of four 
brothers who studied agriculture at 
the University of Alberta, he gradu- 
ated in 1950, went on to earn an 
MSc and a PhD from the University 


Continued on page 2 
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Can-0-Man, created by Associated Engineering Alberta, won the top prize at Canstruction Edmonton 2012 held in the atrium of Enterprise Square. Competing teams showcase 
their talents by creating giant sculpture made entirely out of canned food. The displays are up until May 17. All cans will be donated to the Edmonton Food Bank. 


U of A senate elects developer as new chancellor 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta 

Senate has elected Ralph 

B. Young, CEO of Melcor 
Developments, as its next chancel- 
lor, for a four-year term effective 
June 13. Young succeeds current 
chancellor Linda Hughes. 

“The university is one of the es- 
sential building blocks of a success- 
ful and productive society. It must 
speak to the needs of Albertans 
and provide vision and leader- 
ship in achieving its aspirations,” 
said Young. 

“My commitment to education 
has been the most significant area 
of my life beyond my family and 
career. The U of A has been one of 
the most significant contributors 
to my life and my family’s life. I 
have a passion for the fundamen- 
tal importance of education and 
as chancellor Iam committed to 
uphold and enhance the mission of 


our university for the betterment of 
all of its stakeholders.” 

As noted by one of Young’s nom- 
inators, “The University of Alberta 
and Ralph have parallel commit- 
ments to excellence in education, 
individual growth and development, 
dedication to the community, high 
standards of conduct, and openness 
to diverse and dynamic cultures and 
experiences. These will be strong 
attributes in his ability to chair the 
Senate to realize its mandate of com- 
munity engagement and inquiry.” 

According to U of A President 
Indira Samarasekera, “Ralph 
Young personifies the University 
of Alberta promise of uplifting the 
whole people through knowledge. 
He is a pillar of the community, 
and his knowledge of and passion 
for the university will make him a 
powerful advocate. I am delighted 
at his election and look forward 
to working with him in my role as 
vice-chancellor.” 


Ralph Young is the University of Alberta’s next chancellor, for a four-year 
term effective June 13. 


Young’s involvement with and 
support of the U of A has both 
breadth and depth, beginning in 
his MBA days as a teaching as- 
sistant and president of the MBA 
Association. He has served the 
university in many capacities since: 


MEET 


BOOK TODAY! 


e Alumni Council School of 
Business representative 


Board of Governors Alumni 
Council representative 

e University Senate Alumni 
Council representative 
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Michael Brown 


y all measures, Linda Phillips 

has achieved outstanding 

distinction in her area of 
research and scholarship, teaching, 
and has earned favourable regard 
from the community. 

That description of Phillips's 
renowned career as a professor in 
the Department of Elementary 
Education and director of the 
Canadian Centre for Research 
on Literacy also happens to be 
the exact list of qualifications for 
perhaps the most prestigious of 
her titles, University of Alberta 
Centennial Professor. 

“Tam delighted that the 
administration of the Faculty 
of Education and the senior 
administration provided support 
and an environment to carry on the 
many projects that gained world- 
wide attention,’ said Phillips. “The 
research, teaching and service oppor- 
tunities at the University of Alberta 
are limited only by one’s initiative. 

“I suppose you could say the 
university presented opportunities 
and I grasped them.” 

Phillips's research represents a 
sustained, systematic and cumulative 
inquiry into the cognition of 
reading, specifically how people 
come to construct meaning from 
print text and how their competence 
can be improved. 


Her research on children’s reason- 
ing when they are reading was recog- 
nized internationally for innovative 
use of verbal protocols to study the 
cognitive processing of young readers. 
This research, published in 1988, 
gave the reading field the first insights 
into children’s conscious processing 
while reading and is a fundamental 
thread in her work in reading when 
the content is science. 


66 suppose you could say 
the university presented 
opportunities and | 
grasped them.” 


Linda Phillips 


Later, Phillips and colleague 
Stephen Norris showed significant 
deficiencies in graduating high 
school students’ ability to interpret 
an expressed degree of certainty of 
statements, the scientific status of 
statements and the role of statements 
in the chain of scientific reasoning. 

“This ability is important for life- 
long learning of science, and ought 
to be taught in science education,” 
said Phillips. 

Another strand to Phillips's 
research is her work with children 
and families. It is known that what 
children know when they begin 
formal schooling can be more impor- 
tant than what they learn in school. 


For instance, Phillips and her team 
found that children from homes that 
do not encourage learning of such 
concepts as story, word and print are 
at an immediate disadvantage, given 
that schools will assume they have 

a grasp of these concepts. Her first 
five-year longitudinal study, which 
examined the effects of a literacy 
intervention in kindergarten, was 
the first to be funded by the Andrew 
Mellon Foundation outside of the 
United States. 

Phillips also serves as the volun- 
teer program developer for the parent 
and child programs of many family 
literacy centres. They have won sever- 
al provincial and national awards for 
their programs. Another example of 
Phillips's tireless efforts is her concern 
for children at risk of failure in read- 
ing and the lack of appropriate books 
for them to learn. She secures funds 
from organizations to put books in 
the hands of less-fortunate children. 

Further indicators of her sig- 
nificant achievements are the dozens 
of awards and distinctions for her 
outstanding research and scholarship. 
She has published more than 130 
papers and 22 authored, co-authored 
and edited books, and presented at 
hundreds of academic and profes- 
sional venues internationally, nation- 
ally and provincially. 

Phillips has also won awards for 
outstanding teaching as both a school 
teacher and a professor at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. 


Ranching researcher's legacy can still be felt today 


Linda Phillips 


“Dr. Linda Phillips and her 
research team have undertaken inno- 
vative, cutting-edge studies involy- 
ing the acquisition of reading that 
have been acclaimed nationally and 
internationally, said Fern Snart, dean 
of the Faculty of Education. “Linda 
clearly meets and exceeds the criteria 
for a Centennial Professor, and we 
are incredibly proud to have her as a 
colleague within education.” 

Despite her successes, Phillips 
says she has never lost sight of the 
behind-the-scenes efforts that have 
had a direct and positive impact on 
her work. 

“The sustained support of and 
interest in my work by my dean, Fern 
Snart, the provost, Carl Amrhein, 
and the vice-president (research), 
Lorne Babiuk, has been steadfast and 
thus made it possible for me to soar 
to new and unexpected heights.” Wi 


Continued from page 1 


of Minnesota, and returned to the U of Aas an 
assistant professor in 1955. 

Together with L.W. McElroy, head of the 
department of animal science, he sought and 
received funding from the provincial govern- 
ment, through the Horned Cattle Trust Account, 
to build a beef cattle breeding facility. They 
found the ideal ranch in Kinsella, two hours east 
of Edmonton. 

He sought to improve fertility in females 
and growth in males, according to Mick Price, a 
fellow U of A academic and longtime collabora- 
tor. Specifically, he wanted to show that selective 
crossbreeding of beef cattle—passing on desirable 
traits from a variety of breeds—could improve 
production. 

His research proved very controversial because 
the prevailing wisdom in the beef cattle industry 
at the time was to use purebred cattle. “There were 
tremendously strong feelings about it” explained 
Price. “Ranchers thought that by crossbreeding, 
we would ruin the herds. They used the word 
‘mongrelized’ They thought that once you mon- 


grelized the breed, you'd never get back the beauty 


that was the Alberta herd and everybody would 
be ruined.” 

Despite the ferocious opposition, Berg per- 
sisted and developed Kinsella Ranch into one 
of the most successful cattle breeding research 
operations in the world. He bred two hybrid 
lines, according to Price. The first was 30 per cent 
more productive; the second was 40 per cent 
more productive. 


66 Roy Berg was larger than life.” 


John Kennelly 


Berg’s crossbreeding techniques have since be- 
come the norm in the beef cattle industry. Driving 
along Alberta highways, a traveller would be hard 
pressed today to find a purebred herd grazing in a 
pasture or ona farm. 

And yet, ina 1999 Folio story for which Berg 
was interviewed, he said his greatest impact on 
Alberta agriculture was in the classroom, where 


he pushed his students to conduct their own re- 
search and think independently. He didn’t believe 
in giving lectures. Rather, he'd have the students 
give seminars. 

“He was very, very concerned with teaching,” 
said Price. 

“He would become very cross if you ever 
talked about training students. We educated 
students. We didn’t train them.” 

In 1977, Berg served a term as chair of the 
Department of Animal Science before serving 
a term as dean of the Faculty of Agriculture 
and Forestry. ; 

Throughout his career, he won numerous 
awards including, among many others, induc- 
tion into the Alberta Agriculture Hall of Fame 
and the International Stockman’s Hall of Fame 
in 1989, an honorary degree from the University 
of Guelph in 1991, the U of A Alumni Honour 
Award in 2002 and the Alberta Centennial 
Medal in 2005. 

He is survived by his wife Margaret and four 
children, Ruth, Paula, Kevin and Nora, as well as 
five grandchildren. Wi 
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Stained-glass window allows fond look back ata job well done 


Michael Brown 


s far as Frank Robinson 

is concerned, one vol- 

unteer job well done 
deserves another. 

So, when the dean of students 
was approached by members of the 
University of Alberta Senate to cre- 
ate a stained-glass window as a part- 
ing gift for the outgoing chancellor 
Linda Hughes, whose four-year 
term ends June 13, he was only too 
happy to oblige. 

“T think she did a fantastic job 
as chancellor,’ said Robinson. “She 
really knows what the university 
is all about and I think dealt with 
student issues in an amazing way 
for someone who was a volunteer.” 

Robinson, whose perpetually 
bandaged hands are a testament to 
how seriously he takes his hobby, 
says he can pour 50 hours or more 
into a stained-glass window, and 
the chancellor’s was no exception. 

“T’ve been doing it for six years 
and in that time I’ve probably 
made 20 or so, but this is the most 
official one I’ve ever had to make,” 
said Robinson. 

In approaching the task, 
Robinson employed a design made 
famous in stained-glass circles by 


the noted American architect, 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 


66 Linda Hughes 
really knows what 
the university is 
all about and | 
think dealt with 
student issues in 
an amazing way for 
someone who was 
a volunteer.” 


Frank Robinson 


Robinson says Wright was an 
early-20th-century, prairie-style 
architect whose design elements 
laid the foundation for the modern 
home. Those elements didn’t end 
at the curb; Wright was known 
to design everything down to the 
carpet, the furnishings and even the 
windows. “The windows weren't 
clear glass, rather something 
Wright called ‘art glass, and all the 
windows in the house would carry 
the same design elements.” 


Out of Wright’s vast collec- 
tion of art-glass designs, Robinson 
decided on one featured in the 
Avery Coonley House constructed 
in Riverside, Illinois in 1908, 
the same year the U of A began 
offering classes. 

Robinson says he modified the 
design to include 19 coloured piec- 
es of green and gold glass represent- 
ing both the official colours of the 
U of A and the fact that Hughes 
was the 19th chancellor. 

“Then I thought, ‘wouldn't it be 
cool if I used some old glass, so I 
contacted Facilities and Operations 
and they found two pieces of 
antique glass,” said Robinson. “One 
was from a door in dent-pharm— 
non-see-through glass, very heavily 
textured—and the other piece was 
out of a house in Garneau that is 
still standing, but not for long as 
it is where a new residence is going 
to go.” 

In the end, Robinson came up 
with an 18-by-24-inch masterpiece 
that uses 60 pieces of glass, some 
old, some new. 

“T liked the historical elements 
in the window,’ said Robinson. 
“Besides, I thoroughly enjoyed 
making the window for Linda and 
it was the least I could do.” Mi 


Sustainability leader driving change on campus 


Michael Brown 
hen youre an enabler 
for an emerging com- 
munity leader, change 
comes fast. 

Such has been the experience 
for Candice Tremblay, who been 
one of the driving forces behind the 
push by the University of Alberta's 
Augustana Campus in becoming 
both a post-secondary and commu- 
nity leader of environmental change. 

“T think that as an educational 
institution, we have to be leaders 
in the community, particularly in 
sustainability,’ said Augustana’s 
sustainability co-ordinator and first- 
ever recipient of the U of A Campus 
Sustainability Leadership Award 
handed out April 20. “Working 
with the university allows us to 
be innovative and make environ- 
mental changes that we hope other 
institutions and our community 
can replicate.” 

Ever since she served as stu- 
dent representative on the Green 
Campus Committee in 2007, 
Tremblay has worked to incorporate 
sustainability at Augustana Campus 
into teaching, community outreach, 
research and operations. 

Among the initiatives Tremblay 
is involved in are providing mentor- 
ship for Augustana’s Earthwise 
environmental club, facilitating the 
campus’ sustainable food policy 
initiative, researching and guid- 
ing sustainability policy changes, 
assisting with the logistical aspects 
of a signature solar panel project 
at Augustana, growing sustain- 
ability-related placements with 
Community Service-Learning, and 
extending sustainability into the 
broader Camrose community. 


“We have seen great changes at 
Augustana in the area of sustain- 


staff spot ight 
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Candice Tremblay won the first-ever Campus Sustainability Leadership Award. 


ability over the last number of 
years,’ said Tremblay. “The tremen- 
dous support, innovation and hard 
work of students, staff and faculty 
from all disciplines and departments 
has been a huge reason we have been 
so successful.” 

‘Tremblay says none of it would 
be possible without forward-think- 
ing leadership and unwavering buy- 
in from the student body, which 
includes upwards of 50 community 
service-learning students working 
ona host of sustainability projects, 
from water conservation on campus 
and in the larger community to 
anti-idling initiatives. 

“These students conduct 
research, plan and host events, and 
co-ordinate outreach and action 
campaigns on a variety of envi- 
ronmental issues,” she said. “This 
effort has certainly influenced 


a culture of sustainability at the 
Augustana Campus.” 

Although the impact of sus- 
tainability is often unmeasurable, 
Augustana has seen an impressive 53 
per cent reduction in waste going to 
the landfill since 2010. 

“This is largely due to our single- 
stream recycling system, bottle col- 
lection system, and education and 
awareness campaigns, as well as the 
wonderful work our students and 
staff do every day,’ said Tremblay. 
“One of the greatest things about 
my job is getting to work with so 
many passionate people who want 
to make a difference. 

“Being on a small campus allows 
us to work hand in hand with a lot 
of people who can make the change. 
I love working with people who 
want to make change and can see 


it happen.” Wi 


Dean of students Frank Robinson created this 18-by-24-inch stained-glass 
window for outgoing chancellor Linda Hughes. 


New chancellor to advocate for U of A 


Continued from page I 


e Donor related to business and Canadian history interests 
e School of Business: Alumni Association, Faculty Advisory 
Council, Centre for Entrepreneurship and Family Enterprise, 
Alberta Business Family Institute, Business Advisory Council 
e President of the Alumni Association 
A native of Saskatoon who has lived in Edmonton with his wife, 
Gay, since 1969 for all but two years, Young is a longtime active sup- 
porter of several local and regional organizations and causes beyond 
the U of A. He has served on the boards of directors or key commit- 
tees for arts, health, sport, civic, professional, church and education 
organizations. Among them are the Edmonton Symphony Society, 
Citadel Theatre, Alberta Innovates Health Solutions, Edmonton 
Eskimos, APEGA, Chamber of Commerce, Grant MacEwan, NAIT, 
and Telus Community Board. 


66 “The university is one of the essential building blocks 
of a successful and productive society. It must speak 
to the needs of Albertans and provide vision and 
leadership in achieving its aspirations.” 


Ralph Young 


The chancellor serves as the honorary head of the university, 
chairs the university Senate, serves as a member of the board of 
governors, represents the university at all ceremonial occasions and 
presides over convocation to confer all degrees. The chancellor is a 
volunteer and acts as a liaison with the community. The Senate is an 
independent, 62-member advisory body of community leaders that 
examines, fosters and celebrates the achievements and excellence of 
the university. 

Young earned his MBA from the U of A (1973), BSc in civil 
engineering from University of Saskatchewan (1967) and executive 
training from Queen's University (1996). 

Lieutenant Governor Donald Ethell will install Young as chan- 
cellor at the 3 p.m. convocation ceremony June 13 in the Northern 
Jubilee Auditorium. In keeping with tradition, Young will give the 
keynote address as the newly installed chancellor. Mi 
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Technology funding looks to turn waste into opportunity 


Bev Betkowski 
echnology developed by 
University of Alberta 
researcher David Bressler 

to convert agricultural waste into 

useful products is getting a boost 
from the federal government. 


U of A researcher David Bressler has 
developed leading-edge technology 
to convert agricultural waste into 
useful products. 


Western Economic 
Diversification Canada announced 
a $970,000 investment May 4, to- 
wards establishing a pilot industrial 
plant at the U of A’s Agri-Food 
Discovery Place. Once it is refined 
and tested, the technology could 
lead to the establishment of an 
Alberta-based industrial plant and 
U of A spinoff company. 

A grant from the Alberta 
Livestock and Meat Agency is also 
helping to support the initiative. 

‘The leading-edge research, 
called Lipid to Hydrocarbon 
technology, was developed over 


the past several years by Bressler, 
an associate professor in the 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences, and his 
team. The technology can convert 
waste like animal fats—such as 
tallow from the beef industry—as 
well as vegetable oils, oil from plant 
algae and restaurant grease, to high- 
value byproducts such as hydrocar- 
bon fuels, solvents and chemicals. 

These end products take the 
form of jet fuel, gasoline and 
solvents for use in the crop, oil and 
gas industries. As well, one of the 
solvents developed in Bressler’s lab 
would be the first of its kind used 
in the cosmetics industry. A spinoff 
company would produce and sup- 
ply these products to various indus- 
tries for commercial applications. 

The project has taken biodiesel 
to the next level, Bressler said. 

“This research is a great example 
of technology that was developed 
from scratch at the U of A and, if 
successful, has a chance to make 
biodiesel obsolete.” 

Bressler’s patented conver- 
sion process results in fuels 
that are more environmentally 
friendly because they perform 
better, burn more cleanly and have 
lower emissions. 

Partnerships with agen- 
cies such as Western Economic 
Diversification Canada have been 
crucial in getting the technol- 
ogy to its current successful state, 
Bressler noted. 

“It’s been a long road, and 
we've been supported all the way 
by industry and funding agen- 
cies, including Western Economic 
Diversification Canada, the Alberta 
Livestock and Meat Agency, 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada, 
Alberta Agriculture and Rural 
Development, Alberta Innovates 
Bio Solutions and the Alberta 
Agricultural Research Institute.” 


Besides producing exciting new 
technology and economic oppor- 
tunities, the research project also 
benefited budding U of A scientists, 
said Bressler, noting that several 


graduate students, a post-doctoral 
student and a research associate 
were all trained through the ongo- 
ing work. Several scientific papers 
were also published along the way. 


Bressler is pleased to see U of A 
research like his breaking barriers 
and moving into the marketplace. 
“We want to take the discovery 
process as far as it can go.” 


Network readies UAlberta for a biofuel revolution 


Michael Brown 

If there are aspects to UAlberta that you don't under- 
stand, chances are you're not alone. The university can be 
a complicated entity with many moving parts. University 
101 was created to assist the campus community in 
better understanding who does what and how things get 
done at the university. 


na concerted effort to become the nexus where 

traditional resource riches and expertise meets 

the energy future of biofuels, the University of 
Alberta, with the full support of the Alberta govern- 
ment, has created an organization designed to marry 
provincial research communities and industry in the 
areas of biorefining and biomass conversion technolo- 
gies to achieve outcomes that can be commercialized. 

Launched in 2009 with a $3-million grant from 
Advanced Education and Technology through the 
Alberta Innovates Biosolutions Corporation, the 
Biorefining Conversions Network came into being as a 
way to build teams that could work with industry and 
build bigger partnerships in that space. 

“Instead of having academics across the province 
competing, you would have them work together with 
their disciplines to create a package that would be 
interesting to industry to collaborate with,’ said David 
Bressler, the BCN’s director and founder. “While it is 
based and founded at U of A, it has a Campus Alberta 
mandate and is actively working on collaborations 
with NAIT, Olds College, the University of Calgary 
and Alberta Innovates Technologies Futures.” 

Bressler was selected to head up this group in part 
because of his groundbreaking research into biomass 
transformation into fuels and chemicals, but also be- 
cause of his ability “to speak a few different academic 
languages—and I tend to be fairly applied in nature. 

“So the network started basically with a guy 
who had a lot of contacts in engineering and a lot of 
contacts in science, and could collaborate across a lot 
of disciplines.” 
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Bressler says at its core, the network is about work- 
ing with the traditional energy sectors to find a way to 
bridge them and find ways to use renewable feedstock 
to make the chemicals and materials we need for soci- 
ety going forward. 

“In a way, it is about finding and supporting eco- 
nomic development and diversification better,’ he said. 
“We are not looking to improve things, we are looking 
to radically create new markets and new opportunities 
that are all green, are sustainable and help support the 
backbone of the economy here in Alberta.” 

In just three short years, the network has calved 
16 projects to go with a number of patents, papers 
and even the prospects of companies being born. 

But Bressler says that is just one of the benefits of the 
BCN. He adds the U of A is in a unique position glob- 
ally to take a leadership role here. 

“We have all the faculties needed right here and 
they all have links to each other,’ said Bressler. “Being 
in Alberta, we at the U of A understand the resource 
sectors better than a lot of other jurisdictions and 
understand how to best interface in a compatible way.” 

Besides researching biofuels, Bressler says, the 
network has branches in adding value to agriculture 
and forestry as well as researchers involved who are 
exploring ways of greening the oilsands. He adds the 
Biorefining Conversions Network is also inyolved in 
creating networks across Canada, North America and 
the world. 

“India, Japan, Germany—everyone is looking at 
Alberta as a hub to link to right now,’ said Bressler. 
“We are at the beginning of almost an entire revolu- 
tion on how our economy is shaped. 

“[ The technologies that come out of entities like 
the Biorefining Conversions Network] are going to 
redefine everything. It is of the scale, I believe, of an 
industrial revolution, and we have just started into 
it—ir's huge.” 


Lessons still being learned from 2,000-year-old story 7 te 


Salena Kitteringham 


Baratta has managed to assemble a bold cast 


her education degree in Ontario. She taught 


wo millennia ago, Euripides’ telling of 
the classical myth of Jason and Medea, 
about a woman so enraged with her 
husband that she kills her own children, shook 
the moral foundations of Athens. Today, news 
headlines echo similar storylines, proving that 
time has not softened the tale’s tragic impact. 
“T am pretty passionate about contempo- 
rary stories, and then I realized that this is still 
a very contemporary story, said Donna Marie 
Baratta, director of the University of Alberta 
Studio Theatre production of Medea. The 
Timms main-stage production is an adaptation 
by playwright Larry Fineberg, opening May 17 
in fulfilment of Baratta’s MFA directing thesis. 
Baratta admits she had wanted to sink 
her directing chops into Medea since she saw 
Seana McKenna’s incarnation at the Stratford 
Festival in 2000, but had never felt up to the 
challenge of working with Greek text or the 
heightened language until she could draw on 
the expertise available at the U of A during her 
directing studies. 
“Medea has some wonderful speeches to 
work with, no doubt. This is a perfect time 
to take it on because I have a beautiful team 
of great collaborators and I feel supported 
to really do something where I am out of my 
comfort zone,’ she said. 


of exciting actors, many of them U of A acting 
graduates or current students. In the lead role 
of Medea, Baratta cast her MFA directing 
cohort, Jessica Carmichael. 

“She has a passion, she has a fire, she is 
smart and she is an extraordinary actress,” 
Baratta said of Carmichael. “I’m just thrilled 
she said yes to spend this time, and it’s pre- 
cious time when you're already doing your 
MFA in the first place, to devote eight hours 
a day for six weeks to my rehearsals. That’s an 
intense commitment. 

‘Together, sifting through the complexities 
of how and why Medea could kill her own sons 
has been at the heart of the rehearsal process. 

“Medea really is so in love that the loss of 
Jason to another woman is tragic. She truly has 
nothing in the end and realizes through her 
conversation with Aegeus, the king of Athens, 
who desperately wants a son, that killing off 
Jason’s legacy is the only sure way she can deci- 
mate him the way she has been decimated... I 
think it is really sad that she goes that way but 
I don’t think, in Medea’s case, that it’s mad- 
ness. As the nurse tells her in the play, we have 
a choice not to do violent deeds. It is certainly 
the main thing to grapple with as a cast.” 

As akid, Baratta was drawn to musical the- 
atre and dance, and went on to perform profes- 
sionally as a young adult before completing 


in Toronto over the past 10 years, but felt a big 
piece of her was missing without much time 
to engage in her passion for the stage. She says 
pursuing an MFA in directing was always in 
the back of her mind. 

“Twas looking for a new challenge and the 
University of Alberta certainly has the best 
reputation in Canada [for directing]. I was 
over the moon, ecstatic when I got in.” 

She says the intensive two-year program has 
been a demanding learning experience right 
from the rigorous application process, which 
includes submitting a directorial preparation on 
a play from a selected list, and an accompanying 
video of what your first rehearsal address would 
be to your cast and crew if you were to direct it. 

For her thesis, Baratta is relishing the 
chance to integrate her background in dance 
with the new skills she’s harnessed throughout 
her studies in directing. She says her choice 
to add five Medea variations to this produc- 
tion was to represent Medea’s divided self, 
to shadow movement, express her internal 
struggle, and give her support and protection. 
‘Together the Medea variations represent a 
complete woman. 

“In Medea’s isolation and oppression, she 
can gain strength from her five variations, her 
inner core, but when she leaves Corinth she is 
forever broken. Love and loss are intertwined.” 


Fineberg suggested by Euripides 


May 17-26, 2012 7:30pm. 


Timms Gentre for the Arts’ 
University of Alberta 


Tickets $§—S20 available: 


wwyystudiotheatre.c 


Medea previews May 16 and runs May 17 
through May 26 at 7:30 p.m., with no show 
Sunday. Matinee performance May 24 at 12:30 
p.m. Tickets are on sale now for $10 to $20 at 
TIX on the Square (780-420-1757), online 
at www.tixonthesquare.ca or in person at the 
Timms Centre box office the week of open- 
ing, throughout the play’s run and one hour 
before each performance. IN 
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Improving health for those with spinal cord injuries 


Bryan Alary 


eople with spinal cord injuries 

and reduced mobility now 

have access to specialized 
exercise equipment in an inclusive 
community setting, thanks to a 
partnership between the University 
of Alberta and the Spinal Cord 
Injury Treatment Centre (Northern 
Alberta) Society. 

Two new functional electrical 
stimulation (FES) rehabilitation 
therapy machines are now available 
at the Saville Community Sports 
Centre, operated by the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation 
at the U of A. FES is a form of 
exercise for people with spinal cord 
injuries, stroke and other neuromus- 
cular disorders that involves sending 
electrical currents to paralyzed or 
weakened muscles so they con- 
tract to restore some degree of 
functional movement. 

The new FES equipment and 
staffing support was provided by 
the Spinal Cord Injury Treatment 
Centre (Northern Alberta) Society. 


One of the machines, called the RT 
200 elliptical, allows users to exercise 
their arms and legs at the same 
time—a rarity among such equip- 
ment in Canada. 

“Through the incredible support 
of partners like the Spinal Cord 
Injury Treatment Centre (Northern 
Alberta) Society, the U of A has es- 
tablished itself as a leader in adapted 
physical activity rehabilitation in 
Canada,’ said Karen Slater, associate 
director of the Steadward Centre for 
Personal & Physical Achievement, 
which runs the community FES 
transition program in collabora- 
tion with the society and Saville 
Community Sports Centre. 

“This partnership allows us to 
bring in technology that no one else 
is using in a community setting in 
Canada,’ said Slater. 

The value of independence and 
inclusivity cannot be underestimated 
given that many FES machines are 
located in hospitals and rehabilita- 
tion settings, said Louise Miller, 
president of the Spinal Cord Injury 
Treatment Centre (Northern 


Alberta) Society, who co-founded 
the not-for-profit society in 1987, a 
few years after life-saving surgery left 
her with paraplegia. 

“This allows people to go to 
a fitness centre where everybody 
else is working out. You can go and 
exercise next to your friend or family 
member. You can go when you want, 
said Miller. 

In 1991, the society purchased 
western Canada’s first FES system, 
which was donated to the Steadward 
Centre. In total, the treatment centre 
society has provided about $425,000 
for staff support and equipment that 
help people with spinal injuries. 

One of those people is Shauna 
Paisley Cooper. The Stony Plain 
resident was an athlete and outdoor 
enthusiast until a mountain-biking 
accident four years ago left her with 
C6 quadriplegia—paralyzed from 
the chest down with limited move- 
ment in her arms. 

FES has helped Paisley Cooper 
stay healthy and active. 

“The electrical stimulation is 
fascinating, that it does make my legs 


Partnership taps technology for healthier Alberta 


Bryan Alary 


new partnership between the University of 


then decide who can have access to the information—be 


it physicians, family members or other care providers. 
That kind of patient- and family-centred access is not 
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move. It’s increased my circulation 
so I don’t have to wear compression 
socks, and I’ve seen increased tone 
in my quadricep muscles,” she said. 
“Tt feels good to be able to ride a 
bike again.” 


he new FES machines with Louise Miller. 


Being active in an inclusive envi- 
ronment has also improved her self- 
esteem. She’s able to work out at the 
same time her girls are in gymnastics. 

“We can do things together as a 
family in the same centre,’ she said. i 


Donors set new bar in giving 


Bryan Alary 


onors are giving to the University of Alberta in record num- 
bers thanks to a surge in first-time donations. 


Some 21,700 individuals, foundations and corporations 
donated to the university in 2011-12, including 5,700 first-time donors. 
That forward momentum shows the university's mission is resonating 


with an unprecedented number who see the value of post-secondary 
education, said President Indira Samarasekera. 
“This remarkable outpouring of support for the University of 


Alberta is a vote of confidence in our mission to create and sustain a 


vibrant and supportive learning environment for our students, faculty 


Alberta and Telus that aims to advance consum- 
er health-care technologies will help Albertans 
tap into their health data and lead healthier lives. 

Telus, the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine and the 
Health Sciences Council at the U of A today announced 
the launch of the Consumer Health Technology Living 
Laboratory Community, a research platform geared to- 
ward developing and commercializing innovative health 


possible with current clinically based electronic medi- 
cal records, said Ferguson-Pell. With modifications, the 
technology will make it possible for a family member to 
monitor a loved one’s sudden weight gain or other health 
status indicators. 

The remote capabilities mean health information can 
be accessed and updated by a patient, family member or 
health-care provider whether they live in the same city or 
across the globe. “Particularly when you're talking about 


technologies. Telus has committed $1.3 million over 
three years to the initiative, along with in-kind technol- 


ogy and staff support. 


“This is an important collaboration between the 
University of Alberta and Telus that will significantly 
advance the development of new technologies in the 
community so people—particularly seniors—can remain 


independent and healthy,’ said Martin Ferguson-Pell, 


dean of rehabilitation medicine. 


The Living Laboratory Community will promote 
research into consumer technologies that allow patients 
to monitor their health and let them decide who can 
remotely access their medical information. 

One such technology is Telus’s health space, an 
ehealth service that uses Microsoft’s HealthVault, en- 
abling patients to collect, store and analyze their health 
information anytime, from any location. 

Health space allows users to upload details like their 
current weight or any medications they are taking, and 


Congratulations to Al Kalantar, whose name 
was drawn as part of Folio’s April 27 “Are 
You a Winner?” contest. Kalantar correctly 
identified the call box in last week's photo as 
being located in the northeast corner of The 
Quad, just outside the southeast entrance 

of CCIS. For his efforts, Kalantar has won a 
copy of “Pursuing China: Memoir of a Beaver 
Liaison Officer” by Brian Evans. Up for grabs 
this week is a U of A sweater courtesy of 

the U of A bookstore. To win, simply identify 
where the object pictured is located and email 
your answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, May 20, and you will be entered into 


the draw. 


rural communities, these technologies offer potentially a 


substantial resource savings,’ said Ferguson-Pell. 


The partnership advances a Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine demonstration project called “Smart Condo” 
that used technology to simulate home conditions and 
explore how sensor systems can be used to monitor 
patient health. The concept was extended to the Living 


Laboratory Community to embrace the complexity of 


real-life situations involving patients, families and care- 
givers in the community. 

Last year, the U of A, Telus and TR Labs success- 
fully tested health space in a small blood glucose trial at 
a primary care network in Sherwood Park. They'll look 
to build upon the scope of this technology by expand- 
ing to sites in Camrose and Calgary, Ferguson-Pell said. 
“Alberta can be a national and international leader in this 
area and at the same time address a major societal pres- 
sure the entire developing world is facing.” Wi 
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and staff,” said Samarasekera. “It is a credit to our talented people who 
are passionately committed to learning, discovery and citizenship and 
connecting our university to the global community.” 

A total of $162.7 million in philanthropic support was recorded this 
fiscal year—an all-time high in the university's history. Gifts came from 
a record number of nearly 20,000 alumni and individual donors. 

The university also benefited from a substantial increase in donations 
from the 12,800 alumni who gave, representing a five-year high. 

Chief advancement officer O’Neil Outar said the growth in support 


corresponds with a surge in demand among alumni who are staying con- 


nected to the university through events and programs, and by joining a 
thriving online community through social media, the UAlberta Email 
for Life program and other channels. 

“We're finding our alumni want to be more involved, want to know 
about events happening in their community,’ he said. “We're doing 
more alumni activities here and outside of Canada, from Hong Kong 
and Singapore, to London, to New York and San Francisco. Our alumni 
have responded in impressive fashion.” 

The surge in donations comes at a time of economic challenges that 
have placed pressures on the university's budget. These new dollars will 
be used to provide scholarships, bursaries and funding support for fac- 
ulty, staff and innovative university programs that foster creativity and 
discovery and make a difference in people’s lives, Outar said. 

“Tt provides a catalyst to innovation, a catalyst for change, a catalyst 
for ideas—and it helps provide a sense of community,’ he said. “Donors 
allow the University of Alberta to continue to position itself among 
leading universities in Canada and the world” 1 
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Brian Murphy 


( : oelacanths, an ancient group of fishes that were once 
thought to exist only in fossils, made headlines in 
1938 when one of their modern relatives was pulled 

alive from the ocean. Now coelacanths are making another 

splash—and University of Alberta researchers are responsible 
for the discovery. 

Lead U of A researcher Andrew Wendruff identified 
coelacanth fossils that he says are so dramatically different 
from previous finds, they shatter the theory that coelacanth 
evolution was stagnant in that their body shape and lifestyle 
changed little since the origin of the group. 

Wendruff says his one-metre-long, fork-tailed coelacanth 
was one of an “offshoot” lineage that lived 240 million years 
ago. It falls between the earliest coelacanth fossils dating back 
410 million years and the latest fossils dated about 75 million 
years ago, near the end of the age of dinosaurs. 

“Our coelacanth had a forked tail, indicating it was a 
fast-moving, aggressive predator, which is very different from 
the shape and movement of all other coelacanths in the fossil 
record,” said Wendruff. 

The researchers say all other ancient coelacanth fos- 
sils, and even the modern living coelacanths, have very 


different bodies. 


U of A researchers have identified a fork-tailed coelacanth that 
lived about 240 million years ago. Artwork: Michael Skrepnick 


The first modern coelacanth, or “living fossil,” was cap- 
tured 74 years ago off the coast of South Africa. Since then, 
others have been caught in southern oceans near the Comoros 
Islands, Tanzania and Indonesia. 

The fork-tailed fossils described by the U of A team were 
found in the Rocky Mountains near Tumbler Ridge, British 
Columbia. Wendruff’s research co-author, U of A professor 
emeritus Mark Wilson, says the eastern range of the Rockies 
240 million years ago was a very different place from what it is 
today. “The area was underwater, lying off the western coast of 
the supercontinent Pangaea.” 


Wilson describes typical coelacanths as having chunky bod- 
ies, fins of varying size and broad, flexible tails. “These fish were 
slow-moving and probably lay in wait for their prey,’ he said. 

Wendruff’s coelacanth is so different from all others that 
it’s been given its own name, Rebellatrix, which means “rebel 
coelacanth.” The researchers say Rebellatrix came along after 
the end-Permian mass extinction 250 million years ago, an 
event so lethal it 
wiped out 90 per cent 
of marine life. 

Rebellatrix filled a 
previously occupied 
predator niche, but it 
didn’t fare well. 

“Rebellatrix was 
likely a spectacular 
failure in the evo- 
lution of cruising 
predation,’ said Wendruff. “Clearly, some other fish groups 


6 6 Rebellatrix was likely 
a spectacular failure in 
the evolution of cruising 
predation.” 


Andrew Wendruff 


with forked tails must have outperformed this coelacanth, as 

it does not appear later in the fossil record.” Wilson notes that 

one group of fishes that may have outperformed Rebellatrix 

were sharks, fossils of which were found in the same rocks. 
The research by Wendruff and Wilson was pub- 

lished May 2 as the cover article in the Journal of 

Vertebrate Paleontology. Bi 


Blind photographers find a vision of their own through cameras 


Bev Betkowski 


enise Hambly can’t re- 
ally see the photographs 
she’s taken, but that 


doesn’t quell her excitement for 
their beauty. 

Legally blind since the age of 24, 
Hambly, who has macular degenera- 
tion, doesn’t consider creativity the 
sole domain of sighted people. 


“There is real value in the idea 
that if we all have a creative bent, 
our artistic ability isn’t in our hands 
or eyes, it is in our brains and it is 
up to us to interpret what is around 
us and give it to other people.” 

Hambly and nine other blind or 
partially sighted amateur pho- 
tographers from across Alberta, 
Canada and the world, have done 
just that in an exhibit that opened 


ualberta.ca/learnmore 


at Rutherford Library South May 3. 
In Focus, a collection of 60 works, 
shares snapshots taken by the group 
of the everyday world around them. 

The exhibit kicked off a one- 
day symposium, Materiality and 
Independence, hosted by the 
U of A’s Material Culture Institute 
May 4, exploring the environment 
of people with disabilities, issues 
of independence and the ways they 
engage with material objects. 

The show features interpreta- 
tion of public and private spaces 
through the perspectives of blind 
and partially sighted citizens. 

“In Focus is about putting a 
different lens on the built environ- 
ment,’ said Megan Strickfaden, 
an assistant professor in the 
Department of Human Ecology. 

Strickfaden put out a call for 
photographs through the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind 
(CNIB), asking the group’s clients 
for perspectives on urban spaces, 
including buildings, parks, streets, 
rooms and objects. 

“Lighting and contrast are sig- 
nificant for someone who has vision 
loss, so the way the camera is tar- 
geted is quite different,” Strickfaden 
said. “Sighted people will be 
really surprised at the quality of the 
photos, at the use of symmetry and 
playfulness.” 

Kayla Whitney, a U of A arts 
student, has four photographs in 
the show, displaying a winsome 
personal side (a beloved jewelry tree 
holding her treasures) and her per- 
spective of being partially sighted 
(an extreme close-up of a soup can 
to read the label). 

Whitney, 22, is legally blind, but 
she considers herself fortunate that 
her sight, though blurry, does allow 
her to-see light, contrast, shapes and 
colours. She used a digital camera 
and a simple point-and-shoot meth- 
od to capture her shots. Though she 
prefers creative writing or knitting 
as an outlet, she didn’t want to pass 
up the chance to try photography 
for the show. 

“Because we are visually 
impaired, we do see the world dif- 
ferently. We walk down the street 


Kayla Whitney, an arts student at UAlberta, is sharing her perspective in a new 
exhibit of snapshots by blind and partially sighted photographers. 


differently, or take longer to read 
school material. I hope people real- 
ize there are different viewpoints, 
different options, that the world 

is not necessarily just the way they 
see it.” 


G6 There is real value in 
the idea that if we all 
have a creative bent, 
our artistic ability isn’t 
in our hands or eyes, it 
is in our brains and it 
is up to us to interpret 
what is around us and 
give it to other people.” 


Denise Hambly 


Hambly, who works as a life 
skills instructor for CNIB, knew 
she wanted to take part in the 
project. “I thought, ‘I like photog- 
raphy and I have some pictures I’m 
happy with.” Using her camera 
phone, iPod and a trusty camera, 
she gathered images in the course of 
daily life. 

Fence lines are a particular 
favourite for Hambly, who has 
no central vision and is losing 


the ability to see colours. “When 

I was a child we travelled to 
Saskatchewan a lot, so I was used 
to seeing a lot of lines.” One of her 
favourite pictures is of a wire fence 
she shot while on holiday in British 
Columbia. The fence was a work 
of art, embedded with wood and 
cast-iron pieces. “Every panel had 
different things.” 

“One of the things I love about 
the photos is that they really show 
that lived experience, and that’s 
what will connect with sighted 
people, because they will see a simi- 
lar kind of lived experience.” 

In Focus also features items 
related to blindness, such as canes, 
eyeglasses and glass eyes, tools 
used for everyday living, both 
now and in the past. Articles on 
loan from the U of A’s collection 
include pointed cat-eye glasses 
from the 1950s and driving goggles 
from 1895. 

Hambly hopes that the photos 
demonstrate that blindness is not a 
barrier to creativity. 

“[’m hoping that those who see 
the show realize that people who 
are blind or partially sighted can do 
just about anything sighted people 
can do; they just have to do it in 
a different way, and that includes 
photography.” 

In Focus runs until May 30, 
2012, and can be viewed in 
Rutherford Library South. 
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Bev Betkowski 


sa lounge server, Brittany Gora 
spends a lot of time on her feet, and 
as, in her four years on the job, had 
some slips and spills as she carries trays to 
her customers. So when a class assignment 
about workplace hazards arose, the University 
of Alberta student knew just what she'd 
research—high-heeled shoes. 
Required to wear heels for work, Gora, 
a fourth-year student in the Department of 
Human Ecology, is always a little worried 
about hurting herself. “I slip at least once per 
shift, and I wanted to see if other workers felt 
they were at risk.” 
For her research project, Gora interviewed 
35 female wait staff, all of whom said they'd 
either slipped, tripped or fallen on the job, on 
average once a week. Of those, 40 per cent said 
they'd been injured as a result, and 93 per cent 
were wearing high-heeled shoes at the time. As 
well, 91 per cent of them reported that they 


were required by their employers to wear heels 
on the job, but only 23 per cent received sug- 
gestions on appropriate heeled shoes to wear. 
None were actually supplied with the manda- 
tory footwear. 

Her findings have Gora, a 22-year-old 
clothing and textiles student, wondering why 
there aren't regulations about safe footwear— 
heeled or not—for servers. 

“T don’t understand why there isn’t a 
standard in place. There is legislation for 
reflective tape on other kinds of work clothing, 
for instance.” 

Eighty per cent of the women interviewed 
in Gora’s study said their company handbooks 
stated heeled footwear is a must for work, with 
40 per cent wearing heels that were lower than 
two inches, and 54 per cent wearing heels that 
were two to four inches high. Just six per cent 
of the women surveyed said they didn’t wear 
heeled shoes on the job. 

Though Gora herself doesn’t mind wearing 
heeled shoes—and heard the same from several 


link to many service-industry injuries. 


of the women she interviewed—she’d like to 
see servers offered the choice to opt out of 
sky-high footwear. 

And even if employers don’t give their wait 
staff the go-ahead to go flat-footed, “I believe 
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there are alternatives that will make wearing 
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heels safer.” 

Changes in flooring—like eliminating rub- 
ber matting that grabs at heels—and keeping 
kitchen floors spill-free would help servers 
avoid mishaps, Gora believes. 

Gora, who reviewed 12 related studies 
on the topic of falls and workplace safety as 
part of her research, said she'd also like to see 
guidelines on heel height as well as recommen- 
dations in employee handbooks on appropriate 
types or brands of shoe to purchase, “if the 
hospitality industry wants to make it manda- 
tory to wear heels.” 

Gora plans to pursue a career in fashion 
merchandising after graduation from the 
U of A, but hopes research will continue on 
the subject of footwear safety for servers. 

“They tend to be overlooked in the work- 
place population. Servers don’t have to wear 
hard hats or work with heavy machinery, so 
there is no larger concern for why they should 
have safety equipment, but there are risks.” Hi 


A positive balance between parents is key to good behaviour in toddlers 


Jamie Hanlon 


ondering why your 

toddler is acting up? 

University of Alberta 
researcher Christina Rinaldi says it 
may be time to take a look at your 
parental style—and your partner's. 

Rinaldi’s study, which appears in 

Early Childhood Research Quarterly, 
looked at how parents’ child-rearing 
styles were related to their young 
children’s behaviour. She says that 
although much of the research to 
date on parenting has looked only 
at the mother’s role, the research 
she conducted with co-author Nina 
Howe of Concordia University 
(Montreal) showed a correlation 
between the father’s parental style 
and the child’s behaviour, either 
positive or negative. Their find- 
ings suggest parental styles that are 
either too strict or too lenient are 
likely to be associated with nega- 
tive types of behaviour in children, 
whereas a more even-handed 


Reinforcing ties with Taiwan 


Michael Brown 


approach is more likely to result in 
positive conduct. 

Participants in the study were 
asked to identify their parental style 
and that of their partner, and to 
identify and measure their children’s 
behaviour. The results indicated 
that when the mothers were more 
permissive in their parental style or 
the fathers more authoritarian, the 
toddlers tended to demonstrate neg- 
atively focused habits such as temper 
tantrums, arguing with adults or not 
sharing toys. On the other hand, for 
parents who reported that the father 
displayed a firm but fair and friendly 
style, children tended to display a 
more positive demeanour. 

“Being more authoritative is a 
positive style. You have structure, 
but you also have limits for kids so 
they know what to expect. It’s very 
clear in its communication, but 
at the same time has expectations 
and doesn’t let everything go,” said 
Rinaldi. “Toddlers are starting to 
test their environment. It’s hard for 


them to communicate exactly what 
they want. And so it really tests the 
limits of what parents can do and 
their own abilities.” 

Rinaldi says it is important to 
remember that parental styles are 
fluid, and that factors such as mood 
and fatigue—on the part of both 
parent and child—can play a role in 
shifting a parent’s approach. The key, 
she says, lies with the parent being 
able to determine boundaries and 
limits to put on a child, based on 
the child and environment factors. 
Within the family dynamic, she says 
that parents may adopt different 
approaches among siblings as well, 
especially if one child is more even- 
tempered than another. It’s less of 
the Smothers Brothers’ “mom always 
liked you best” situation and more 
like having to navigate the perilous 
waters of each child’s needs. 


“People look back on their own 
childhood and they say, ‘Well, our 
parents didn’t treat us the same, but 
why would they treat you exactly the 
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n May 4, Provost Carl Amrhein signed a letter 

of intent with the government of Taiwan des- 

ignating the University of Alberta as a Taiwan 
Academy contact centre to strengthen bilateral exchange 
in the areas of Taiwanese and Chinese culture, education 
and academia. 

“We've been hard pressed to keep up with the de- 
mand for Chinese language and culture classes, so this 
is really important to us,’ said Amrhein, who credits a 
Grade 7 class in which he turned in a paper on Taiwan as 
the class that pushed him to pursue a career in geogra- 
phy. “We look forward to further and deeper collabora- 
tion with industry and universities in Taiwan.” 

Michael Tseng, director general of the Taipei 
Economic and Cultural Office in Vancouver, was on 
hand for the signing. He said it is a priority of the 
Taiwanese government to find prestigious universities as 
counterpoints to those in Taiwan, and he was especially 
pleased that the U of A agreed to be the first signatory in 
western Canada. 

“We believe through this platform we will better en- 
able an exchange of information and bridge cultural and 
academic exchanges,” said Tseng. “We hope through this 
mechanism we can have a further deeper cooperation in 
the future.” 

Leslie Cormack, dean of the Faculty of Arts, said the 
Taiwanese academy at the U of A is particularly strong, 
led by professors like East Asian studies chair Ryan 


Carl Amrhein, U of A provost, and Michael Tseng, director 
general of the Taipei Economic and Cultural Office, 
formalize an agreement to strengthen co-operation 
between the University of Alberta and Taiwan. 


Dunch, Taiwanese literature professor Lin Jenn-Shann 
in the Department of East Asian Studies, and Chinese 
linguistics professor John Newman, all of whom have an 
interest in Taiwanese language and culture. The U of A 
is also home many collections, like the Mactaggart Art 
Collection, which is composed of more than 1,000 rare 
works from ancient and modern East Asia donated to 
the university in 2005 by Sandy and Cécile Mactaggart, 
that allows researchers from all over the world to shine a 
light on East Asian history. 

“We also have a number of functional exchange 
programs with Taiwan schools as well as 77 graduate 
and undergraduate Taiwanese students studying here,” 
said Cormack. “We also have a long-standing interest in 
Taiwanese literature and culture, so it seems to me like a 
natural connection.” Wi 
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U of A researcher Christina Rinaldi. 


same? You are different human be- 
ings,’ said Rinaldi. “Some children 
require a little bit more attention 
than others. And some parents are 
baffled as to why one strategy works 
with one and not with the others, 
so it isa demand on the parent to 
figure it out.” 

Rinaldi says there are many ways 
to be an effective parent, but what 
her research underscores is that 
parents who share the authoritative 
traits—by providing structure in a 
loving, caring, very clear way to their 
young children—are the ones to 
emulate. She says kids need structure 
and routines to help them, especially 
in their early years. Toddlers enjoy 
knowing what to expect and what is 
expected of them, including having 
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duties like helping to set the table 


or tasks such as brushing their teeth 
before bed. Having reasonable ex- 
pectations that are age-appropriate 
is another consideration, she says, 
noting that it might be unfair to 
expect young children not to be 
moody when they are hungry or 
up past their bedtime. But when it 
comes time to be the firm, loving 
parent, it comes down to saying 
what you mean and meaning what 
you say. 

“Follow through consistently,” 
she said. “But do that in a warm 
and caring way, without necessar- 
ily being overly domineering and 
doing it in a coercive and manipula- 
tive way, because that actually does 


come through.” Mi 
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Teaching award recipient slays the fear in becoming a better writer 


Geoff McMaster 


onathan Gordon attributes the shift in 
his pedagogy to a workshop he attended 
a few years ago on “contract teaching.” 
What that means is that no grades in a 
course are assigned during the term—only 
constructive feedback and encourage- 
ment. Under the terms of the contract, the 
students are responsible for delivering a 
number of assignments and participating in 


mentoring sessions. 


For writing instruction, says Gordon—a 
recipient of the 2012 William Hardy 
Alexander Award for Excellence in 


Undergraduate Teaching who teaches 
Writing Studies 101 in the Department of 
English and Film Studies—the contract 
approach has proven overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful. It aims to move beyond the fear of 
failure, refusing to give voice to that scathing 
internal editor that can stifle creativity and 
clear thinking. 

In other words, it fosters constructive 
critique rather than negative criticism. 

“There is occasionally some concern from 
some students in the class about how they are 
doing, and how it will affect their GPA, but 
I think the benefits definitely outweigh the 
disadvantages,” he says. 

One benefit is escaping “the trap of stu- 
dents trying to give the instructor what they 
think they want [rather than writing for an 
audience]. They end up scared of trying out 
new things for fear of getting a bad mark. 
Not grading takes some of that pressure off.” 

First introduced in 2007, Writing Studies 
101 is open to any student on campus to ful- 
fil three required English credits. It has since 
become the most popular course on cam- 
pus, with a waiting list of more than 1,000. 
The course partly includes what one might 
expect—the mechanics of writing, gram- 
mar, essay structure, and so on—but it also 
introduces students to the role writing plays 
in learning, discovering, thinking critically 
and connecting with an audience. 


where they have more opportunity to explore 
writing at a deeper level. 

A single grade is finally assigned to each 
student after they submit a portfolio of writ- 
ing at the end of term, by which time the vast 
majority report having successfully moved 
beyond their fears. Most respond in the af- 
firmative to the following survey question: 
Do you know strategies for giving descriptive 
feedback about content, structure, ideas or 
rhetorical appeals in a piece of writing—that 
is, alternatives to feedback that focuses pri- 
marily on inadequacies or surface errors? 

“These students are recognizing that 
the skills necessary in English and writing 
courses are beneficial in other facets of their 
academic lives and beyond,’ says Gordon. 

Gordon modestly attributes his teaching 
award to the success of Writing Studies 101 
itself. But Betsy Sargent, interim director of 
the program, has a different take. 

“Jon has played a truly remarkable role 
in helping to establish Writing Studies 101 
as one of the most sought-after courses on 
campus,” she says. “He’s a perspicacious com- 
menter on student writing, able to encourage 
students while simultaneously challenging 
them to do their best work. Over and over 
again, students emphasize his gift for respect- 
ful dialogue. 

“U of A students are perceptive, I think, 
in valuing an educator who does not seek the 


Shining the spotlight 
on exceptional 
teaching talent 


Rutherford Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching 


Gordon J. Bell, Faculty of Physical Education 


and Recreation 

Melanie Lewis, Faculty of Medicine and 

Dentistry 

Todd Lowary, Faculty of Science 

Hassan Safouhi, Campus Saint-Jean 
William Hardy Alexander Award for 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching 
¢ Jonathan Gordon, Faculty of Arts 
¢ Mathieu Martin-LeBlanc, Faculty of Arts 


Provost's Award for Early Achievement of 


Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching 
e Eric M. Adams, Faculty of Law 

e Eric Rivard, Faculty of Science 

Teaching Unit Award 

e Faculty of Education, Instructors of EDEL 


316—Communication Through Mathematics 


Education. Team Members: Allison Finch, 


Audrey Hodgson-Ward, Beverley Kula, Julie 


Long, Janelle McFeetors, Lynn McGarvey, 
Gladys Sterenberg and Carrie Watt 


Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching 


e Mark Glover, Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry 
e Linda Ogilvie, Faculty of Nursing 


Jonathan Gordon 


sessions with the instructor, says Gordon, 


The class size is capped at 20, and stu- 
dents also participate in small mentoring 


limelight, who doesn’t win them over with 
charismatic showmanship but instead by un- 
relenting, shrewd attention to their work.’ Mi 


Riding the new wave of feminism in the Canadian academy 


Geoff McMaster 


atricia Clements recalls em- 

barking on her journey as the 

arts faculty’s first female dean 
with “a high heart” and determina- 
tion to affect change. Near the top 
of her priority list, in the spirit of 
the age, was more balanced gender 
equity among her faculty. 

But 1989 was a disheartening 
year to be a woman of feminist per- 
suasion at the U of A. The English 
department came under attack for 
hiring five female professors, with 
the hiring committee accused of 
ignoring merit in favour of equity. It 
was, says Clements, “sudden, bitter, 
sexist, polarizing and utterly un- 
precedented.” At the end of the year, 
casting a pall over Canadian sexual 
politics in general, was the shocking 
massacre of 14 women at Montreal's 


Ecole Polytechnique. 


Clements’s battle with a con- 
tingent of faculty known as the 
Merit Only Group—and with the 
now defunct right-wing magazine, 
Alberta Report—was long and 
painful. But there were also sweet 
moments of vindication. In 1992, 
the arts faculty under Clements was 
able to resolve the issue of equity 
hiring, and a year later a progres- 
sive new hiring plan, Opening 
Doors: A Plan for Employment 
Equity at the University of Alberta, 
was approved by the General 
Faculties Council and the Board 
of Governors. It soon became the 
university's new golden rule for the 
next 20 years. 

“Tt was a marvellous and 
decisive moment, and remember- 
ing it makes me want to uncork a 
good bottle of champagne,’ recalls 
Clements, who during her 10-year 
deanship oversaw the appointment 
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of 171 new professors, 91 of whom 
were women, in the Faculty of Arts. 


6 6 Few of our colleagues 
today would argue 
against diversity in 
hiring or in our programs 
and curricula— 
diversity, after all, is 
measurable and publicly 
representable—and yet 
we make surprisingly 
little headway.” 


Not Drowning But Waving 


Two decades later, a collection 
of 22 essays dedicated to Clements 
as trailblazer looks at the plight 
of women in today’s academy. Not 
Drowning But Waving: Women, 
Feminism and the Liberal Arts, pub- 
lished by University of Alberta Press, 
examines such topics as the relation- 
ship of the liberal arts to the larger 
university, the costs and rewards for 
women in administration, the cor- 
poratization of university campuses, 
balancing personal life with profes- 
sional aspirations, and the intergen- 
erational and transcultural tensions 
within feminist communities. 

As the editors—Jo-Ann Wallace 
and Heather Zwicker of the 
U of A’s Department of English 
and Film Studies, Susan Brown 
of the University of Guelph and 
Jeanne Perreault of the University of 
Calgary—point out in the introduc- 
tion to the book, the issue of equity 
has largely slipped off the national 
agenda in recent years. 

A 2010 survey, for example, by 
the Canadian Federation for the 


Humanities and Social Sciences 
shows that although the numbers 
of female full-time faculty are on 
the rise, with 42.9 per cent women 
at the assistant professor level, that 
number shrinks in the higher ranks, 
down to 20 per cent for full profes- 
sors. Only 16.8 per cent of Canada 
Research Chairs are held by women, 
and in the first round of Canada 
Excellence Research Chairs—not a 
single woman. 

Moreover, write the editors, “in 
addition to the ongoing under-rep- 
resentation of women as a whole in 
the senior professoriate, universities 
have largely abandoned efforts to 
ensure equitable treatment of racial- 
ized women, disabled women and 
Aboriginal women. 

“Few of our colleagues today 
would argue against diversity in hir- 
ing or in our programs and curricu- 
la—diversity, after all, is measurable 


and publicly representable—and yet 


we make surprisingly little headway.” 


Part of this inertia, aside from a 
relative increase in the numbers of 
female faculty at the junior level, is 
rooted in a general complacency in 
the wider culture. To some extent, 
the popular media promote the 
myth that feminism has accom- 
plished what it set out to and is no 
longer relevant, that sexism in the 
Western world, though not quite a 
slain beast, is on its last legs, gasping 
for air. As far as equity is concerned, 
say Not Drowning’s editors, there 
is an “it goes without saying” 
mentality at work in the public 
consciousness. 

But as the U.S. Republican 
primaries made clear, fought largely 
over the bodies of women, not to 
mention tentative steps towards 
the resurrection of the abortion 
debate in the Canadian House 
of Commons, issues of crucial 


¢ Jonathan Veinot, Faculty of Science 


The remaining award recipients will be featured 
in more detail in upcoming issues of Folio, Bi 


Not Drowning But Wavi 


importance to women remain vola- 
tile and there is always the danger 
of regression, of losing ground 


gained at great cost by the feminist 
movement. Without constant and 
undying vigilance on the part of 
both men and women, it never “goes 
without saying,” say the editors. 

“While equity policies have been 
formally institutionalized, we still 
need to pay careful attention to 
the ways oppression and inequity 
persist and the extent to which we 
are complicit with their persistence,” 
write Brown, Perreault, Wallace and 
Zwicker. “We need to imagine for 
ourselves, and to demand from our 
senior administrators and boards 
and governments, the kind of uni- 
versity we desire for ourselves and 
our students.” 

Not Drowning But Waving, in 
addition to a biographical essay 
by Clements on her days as dean 
and pieces by the editors them- 
selves, includes contributions by 
U of A arts faculty researchers 
Tessa Elizabeth Jordan, Katherine 
Binhammer, Cecily Devereux, Julie 
Rak, Isobel Grundy, Lise Gotell and 
Phil Okeke-Ihejirika. 


patiddng 


n interactive toolkit cre- 

ated by a team from the 

University of Alberta helps 
palliative care patients and their 
care providers to deal with the 
physical, emotional and relation- 
ship changes that come with termi- 
nal and chronic illnesses. 

The Changes Toolkit is de- 
signed to engage patients and care 
providers at a time when many feel 
isolated and overwhelmed. The 
print and online resource provides 
a foundation to start conversations 
and answer questions about health 
and life changes, goals of care, and 
living wills, and helps organize 
information like medical histories 
and appointments. 

“There are activities throughout 
the toolkit designed to actively 
engage patients and help them 
make decisions while building on 
their own strengths,” said Wendy 
Duggleby, lead researcher and 
Nursing Research Chair in Aging 
and Quality of Life at the U of A. 
By helping patients, families and 
caregivers understand end-of-life 


Rea ill i 


U of A researcher Wendy Duggleby led the team that developed a new 


interactive resource for palliative care patients and their care providers. 


changes, the toolkit helps them 
deal with those changes, which are 
significant, she said. 

“The whole idea with sup- 
porting patients and caregivers 
throughout these life transitions 
is to ensure a better outcome for 
patients and their family.” 

Duggleby, a recognized leader 
in improving quality of life and 


care for palliative care patients in 
Canada, announced the launch of 
an online version of the Changes 
Toolkit during National Nursing 
Week. The expanded reach means 
the resource will bring comfort 
to patients and families across the 
globe—at no cost. 

The Changes Toolkit was de- 
veloped after Duggleby researched 
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5 palliative care in rural communi- 


ties. Because it’s designed to be 
self-administered, the toolkit helps 
patients and families regardless 

of location. 


66 [The tool kit] helps 
patients understand 
they’re not alone 
and that there’s help 
available.” 


Wendy Duggleby 


Duggleby is collaborating with 
Alberta Health Services to test the 
toolkit in both rural and urban 
areas. Her team is also working on 
creating a version for family mem- 
bers and caregivers of people with 
dementia. There’s potential for part- 
nerships with not-for-profit organi- 
zations to adapt the toolkit for First 
Nations and other populations. 

AHS is supportive of the toolkit 


and sees great value for Albertans, 


said David O’Brien, vice-president of 
seniors’ health. 

“Front-line caregivers have 
reviewed the tools and believe they 
will be valuable for patients and 
their families across the province,” 
O’Brien said. “The toolkit will 
help Albertans to navigate the very 
emotional and difficult end-of-life 
journey in a positive way—that is a 
very good thing.” 

Duggleby said the toolkit has also 
been well received by patients and 
their families, who say they would 
recommend it to others. 

“Tt helps patients understand 
they're not alone and that there’s 
help available. It can be difficult to 
talk about end of life for patients and 
families, and that’s where this toolkit 
helps. It can start conversations and 
answer tough questions. It brings 
peace of mind.” 

The Changes Toolkit was 
developed with a pan-Canadian 
multidisciplinary research team and 
collaborators, with funding sup- 
port from the Canadian Institutes 
of Health Research and Alberta 
Health and Wellness End of Life 


Strategic Initiatives. Mi 


NSERC funding to help protein researchers CREATE experience abroad 


Quinn Phillips 


Kaiserslautern. They started to seriously 


he Membrane Protein Disease 

Research Group in the Faculty of 

Medicine & Dentistry is boasting 
new funding from the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council that 
will give its students an unprecedented 
learning experience. 

The group received $1.6 million in 
funding over six years from NSERC’s 
Collaborative Research and Training 
Experience program, or CREATE, to develop 
collaboration with two institutes in Germany, 
Saarland University and University of 
Kaiserslautern. The money will pay graduate 
students’ and post-doctoral fellows’ salaries 
and travel expenses so they can spend three to 


“They'll go to Germany, we'll pay for them 
to live there and they'll carry out research on a 
collaborative project,’ said Joe Casey, a profes- 
sor in the Department of Biochemistry who 
led the charge for funding. “They'll learn new 
techniques, a new philosophy of research, what 
it’s like to be in a new environment; they'll 
learn the international aspects of research by 
actually being in a foreign environment carry- 
ing out research that’s directly related to their 
thesis work and hopefully will lead to a paper. 

“We hope it'll really broaden their minds, 
get them thinking big in terms of science and 
realizing that what they're doing is part of an 
international effort, not just something that’s 
going on here in Edmonton.” 

It all started in 2007, when Casey first 
met numerous researchers from both 


discuss collaboration in 2009. 

“The Germans have been putting a lot of 
money into research,” said Casey. “They think 
it’s important for their researchers to reach 
out. They’re very keen about collaborating 
with Canada because of our group.” 

Casey says the agreement came to- 
gether last year when NSERC expanded its 
CREATE program to team up with a major 
funding agency in Germany. 

Not only will this arrangement help 
expand students’ minds and the way they look 
at problems, Casey says, but it’s also exciting 
for the researchers involved. 

“We're already thinking about similar 
kinds of problems, but we may have unique 
solutions or technologies,’ he said. “We have 


66 We hope it'll really broaden their 
minds, get them thinking big in 
terms of science and realizing 
that what they’re doing is part of 
an international effort, not just 
something that’s going on here 
in Edmonton.” 


Joe Casey 


The NSERC grant supports the gradu- 
ate students and post-doctoral fellows of 
10 faculty members who are a part of the 
Membrane Protein Disease Research Group. 


The annual meetings will alternate between 


six months in Germany at either institute. 


Saarland University and the University of 


Study reveals the pleasure and pain of customers 


Jamie Hanlon 


new paper by Kyle Murray, 

a marketing researcher 

with the Alberta School of 
Business, puts a spin on the expres- 
sion “you can’t please everyone.” 

Murray and co-authors Remi 
Trudel of Boston University and 
June Cotte from the University of 
Western Ontario found that when 
it comes to our basic consumer 
motivations, how we experience a 
good or bad service experience or 
how we react toa superior or infe- 
rior product depends on whether 
we're prone to seeking pleasure or 
avoiding pain. This translates into 
two groups who show very different 
levels of satisfaction for the same 
consumer experience. 

The researchers studied people's 
reactions to two consumer experi- 
ences: tasting a cup of coffee and 
choosing a digital camera. In both 
studies, there was a quality product 
and one that had been altered to 
affect its quality. Test subjects were 
asked to rate their satisfaction with 


the product’s quality. The research- 
ers discovered that respondents fell 
into two categories: promotion- 
focused (pleasure-seeking) or pre- 
vention-focused (pain-avoiding). 
“These two types of people respond 
very differently to having the same 
kind of service encounter or having 
the same kind of problem with a 
product,” said Murray. 

“People who are promotion- 
focused tend to get a lot more hurt 
when something goes wrong, but 
they’re also a lot happier when 
something goes right,” he said. 
“The prevention-focused people 
are less upset when something goes 
wrong—when they buy a product 
and it breaks or they have a bad 
service experience—but they're 
also less happy when something 
goes right.” 

Murray notes that although the 
prevention-focused response was far 
less extreme than the promotion- 
focused response, the pain-avoiding 
group appeared less able to enjoy 
a positive consumer experience. 

As a consequence, their controlled 


reactions left them feeling less joy 
when something went right—a phe- 
nomenon the researchers labelled a 
conservative bias. 

“That conservative bias changes 
the way they see the world,” he 
said. “They're a little bit more 
constrained in all their responses, at 
least in the realm of satisfaction.” 

Prior research suggests that there 
is segmentation across both gender 
and age lines. Specifically, previ- 
ous work indicates that women 
and older adults are slightly more 
chronically prevention-focused, 
whereas men and younger people 
tend to be more promotion- 
focused. Murray says that changing 
our consumer characteristics may 
not be an option, but being able to 
understand how the other side re- 
sponds certainly is. For the custom- 
er service world, this means helping 
staff to understand both groups, and 
preparing them for the reality that 
when it comes to complaints, one 
style does not fit all. 

“To some extent, they can tell 
front-line people that, as older 


complementary strengths and weaknesses.” 
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Alberta and Germany. 
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Kyle Murray has found why it’s hard for businesses to please everyone. 


people approach them, they're go- 
ing to be more prevention-focused, 
they’re not going to be as extreme 
either way,’ said Murray. “But 
when something has gone really 
wrong with that 21-year-old’s game 
console, they’re going to be a lot 
more upset and more likely to tell 
their friends. 


“On the flip side, when they take 
it home and it works well and they 
really enjoy it, they're more excited 
and happy, and more likely to tell 
their friends about it.” 

The study was published in 
the March 2012 issue of the 
International Journal of Research 
in Marketing. Wi 
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New agreement set to foster northern collaboration 


An agreement signed in Yellowknife April 25 will enrich post-second- 
ary opportunities among Canada’s leading research universities—including 
the University of Alberta—and three northern colleges. 

Carl Amrhein, the U of A’s provost and vice-president (academic), took 
part in a ceremonial signing on behalf of CALDO, a consortium of four 
of the country’s top research universities: the U of A, University of Laval, 
Dalhousie University and University of Ottawa. 

The five-year agreement, signed in the Great Hall of the Northwest 
Territories Legislative Assembly, signifies the beginning of CALDO’s part- 
nership with Aurora College, Nunavut Arctic College and Yukon College, 
which serve students throughout the North. 

Amrhein says the collaboration among all of the schools will benefit ev- 
eryone involved, by allowing for an exchange of ideas, talents and discover- 
ies among faculty and students, and by increasing student mobility. 

“This agreement paves the way for greatly expanded research partner- 
ships among the northern colleges and the more than 200 research centres 
and institutes within the CALDO consortium, said Amrhein. 

Potential now exists for the universities to foster new collaborations 
with the Yukon Research Centre, Aurora Research Institute and Nunavut 
Arctic Institute, with a focus on northern projects. 

The agreement also increases access for northern students who want to 
transfer their studies to degree programs at CALDO’s member universi- 
ties, and eases their transition to larger campuses. It also provides opportu- 
nity for students from member universities to head north, Amrhein noted. 

The partnership also reaffirms the U of A’s position as the leading uni- 
versity in northern research and studies in Canada, through such initiatives 
as the Canadian Circumpolar Institute. 

“This is a good fit for Yukon College and will provide real benefits to 
our students,” said Karen Barnes, president of the college. “The CALDO 
consortium universities do a great deal to ease the transition for international 
students coming to Canada. This expertise can now also help students from 
our remote northern communities who also encounter challenges when 
moving south to continue their education.” 


There’s always hope 


On May 3, dentistry and dental hygiene students played host to approx- 
imately 20 Grade 6 and 7 Aboriginal students from Meskanahk Ka-Nipa- 
Wit (Montana) School and Mother Earth’s Children’s Charter School. 

Students set up stations in the Sim lab to demonstrate to the kids the 
different areas of dentistry and dental hygiene. Stations included waxing 
and molds, brushing and flossing, composite fillings, polishing and amal- 
gam preps. Dentistry students who participated were Davis Fox, Linda 
Lan, Tasha Chrbet, Evgeniya Kazachenko and Courtney Doerksen. From 
Dental Hygiene were Brittany Logan, An Ton and Angela Park. 

“One of the kids prepping an amalgam was a natural,’ said Tasha 
Chrbet, second-year dentisty student. “He was so focused and diligent 
with his movement it was like he had done this before.” 

The workshop was part of a five-day camp put on in partnership with 
the Hope Foundation. It is meant to expose kids who would not otherwise 
get the chance to visit a university setting and explore career opportunities. 
Chemistry, nursing, and medicine were also part of the day camp. 

“Some of these kids never leave the reserve,” says Victor Tang, teacher 
at Mother Earth School. “From this experience, we help them identify who 
they are and what they want to do.” 

“Thad a great time helping out today,’ said Angela Park, dental hygiene 
grad student. “Iam proud to say that I am part of a faculty that is so well 
connected to society, that gives back to its community.” 


Helping doctors prevent occupational illness 


Nicola Cherry and colleagues in the Department of Medicine are 
preparing to launch a new online class for community-based physicians to 
learn about identifying and treating occupational injuries and diseases. 

“Early on we did a needs assessment and about 93 per cent said they 
needed more information in the area and would like to be trained” said 
Cherry of physicians in Alberta who were polled at a seminar. “If you don’t 
recognize that work might be causing the illness, you can’t give [patients] 
good advice on how to manage the illness.” 

Cherry says there are about 100,000 Workers’ Compensation Board 
claims each year in Alberta. Studies show that physicians don’t always rec- 
ognize that a disease or injury has occurred or been aggravated because of 
something that has happened at work, and do not always consider clearly 
the implications for return to work from any illness, work-related or not. 

The Imperial Oil Foundation recently stepped up to give $450,000 to 
Cherry’s group, in the Division of Preventive Medicine, for the class. 

“The prevention of work-related illnesses for our employees and 
contractors is key to our health and safety programs,” said Susan Swan, 
president of the foundation. “A lot of workers are being seen in small towns 
where there aren’t many occupational physicians, if any, so workers will 
be seen by family doctors and those family doctors are really not able to 
do the job well enough because they haven't had the training they need,” 
said Cherry. 

The class is set to launch Sept. 4. Physicians interested in the course are 
asked to contact Ruby Grewal at RubyGrewal@med.ualberta.ca. 


‘Encyclopedia of sound’ online in new exhibit 


Michael Davies-Venn 


Edmonton is now online for the world 
to experience. 

In 2005, the University of Alberta’s folkway- 
sAlive!, along with the art and design department and 
Smithsonian Folkways Recordings, staged Seeing the 
World of Sound: Cover Art of Folkways Records at the 
FAB Gallery. U of A art and design professor Joan 


| Greer says the exhibition was well received in the com- 


munity and prompted calls to bring it to other galleries. 
A travelling exhibition did not happen, but now 
that The Look of the Listen: The Cover Art of Folkways 
Records has been launched online, its potential reach 
is far greater. The current virtual exhibition highlights 
more than 200 album covers and sounds from the 
university's 
folkwaysAlive!, 


collection, 


FP 5560 


parddas 


which was 
established 
after Moses 
Asch, founder 
of Folkways 
Records, do- 
nated his entire 
recordings to 
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the university. 
Jonathan 

Kertzer, folk- 

waysAlive! director, says the current exhibition extends 


the reach of the previous show. “We wanted a much 


wider audience to have access to this, to give people ac- 
cess no matter where they are. The original exhibit was 


| well attended but maybe just a few thousand people 


saw it. Potentially anybody can see it now.” 

Kertzer says the exhibit is a subset of the more than 
2,000 recordings released by Asch, including sounds 
from around the world. 

Greer, who, along with Margaret Asch, was one of 
the curators of the original exhibition, says the show 
highlights some of the strongest artistic statements on 
the album covers. Categories include albums illustrat- 
ing design statements, visual techniques and represen- 
tations of place. “One of the notions that were really 
important for Folkways Records was giving voice to 
all people; we wanted to see how that translated into 
record cover art.” 

But Folkways Records did more than give voice 
through music to all people. Through a diverse range 
of albums from The Wonderful World of Insects 
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| n exhibition that once captured the imagi- 
nation of people from all walks of life in 


and Sounds of North American Frogs to readings of 
Langston Hughes’ poetry, Asch’s record company also 
created access to sound recordings from around the 
world. And each album Folkways Records produced 
over nearly four decades conveyed a message that 

the listener could understand even before playing 

the record. 

“There was a huge amount of integrity and atten- 
tion put into making sure that the art and design of the 
covers worked well and complemented the recording 
inside. It was very important,’ Greer says. “Moe Asch 
wanted to establish an identity for Folkways and for 
the visual image to say something about the record 
within. Collectively the message that the albums 
conveyed is a really powerful artistic identification 
that’s diverse.” 

Kertzer says album covers are important because 
they give listeners a more enriching experience, and 
that the exhibition reconnects people and reminds 
them of what was special about album covers. “Album 
covers allow people to learn about the meaning of the 
music, the lyrics. With a lot of international music, if 
you don’t understand the background to it, it’s hard to 
appreciate what you're hearing. It’s really nice to have 
the stories behind the music.” 

Asch’s grand vision in establishing Folkways 
Records now means that the U of A is home to an 
extensive collection of music and sound recordings 
from Siberia to Africa and beyond. “Moe Asch wanted 
Folkways to be an encyclopedia of sound, so the col- 
lection represents everything, especially in his time,” 
Kertzer says. “He worked with some really great re- 
searchers. He enabled those researchers to have a place 
to publish their work. When the label really started 
going it was one of the first to feature a lot of interna- 
tional music, a lot of traditional music of the people.” 

Kertzer says the exhibition represents a special 
relationship between the U of A and an arm of one of 
the world’s premier institutions. “This was a collabora- 
tive exhibit with curators at the Smithsonian Folkways 
Recordings,’ he says. “Through the Smithsonian 
website, people can download the album covers, look 
at the album liner notes and listen to 30-second clips. 
There’s no other academic institution working with 
Smithsonian Folkways the way that we are.” 

Atesh Sonneborn, associate director of Smithsonian 
Folkways, which holds the intellectual rights to Moses 
Asch’s estate, says Asch’s donation to the university 
was unique. “It’s the only time Moe ever gave a set of 
records to anybody,’ Sonneborn says. “It’s an extraor- 
dinary scope. It’s the human encyclopedia of all that 
human ears might hear.” 1 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


LIVE IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Executive 2 bedroom plus den, over 
1,400 sq. ft. condo. Beautifully design 
with top of the line style. Underground 
parking. 11111-82 Ave. $2,400/ 

month. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 

Real Estate Corp. Call Michael Jenner 
and Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or 
email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


TURNKEY FURNISHED SUITE. Stunning 

1 plus den (second bedroom) 1.5 bath, 
Turnkey furnished suite with underground 
parking. Steps from the university. 11011- 
86 Ave. $1,600/month. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call Michael 
Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 
or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


EXECUTIVE SUITE. Turnkey furnished 

1 bedroom with underground parking 
across from University Campus and LRT. 
Large executive suite with everything you 
need! Short term rental available until 
December, long term negotiable. 11027- 
87 Ave. $1,500/month. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call Michael 
Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 
or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


RAVINE LIVING. Beautiful large turnkey 
furnished 1 bedroom suite. Close to 
Ravines off 142st street. All utilities, cable, 
Internet included with cleaning service 
too. Call Today. $1,600/month. 143 & 


99 Ave. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. Call Michael Jenner and Janet 
Fraser at 780- 441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. 


WESTERN RELOCATION SERVICES LTD. 

Is looking on behalf of a client for a 3 
bedroom plus home for a long term lease, 
in Grandview and Windsor Park area 
Edmonton. Please call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 if you are 
interested in leasing your home. 


MODERN CONDO IN GARNEAU. Superbly 
renovated condo, walking distance to the 
university. Claridge House, brick build- 
ing, features swimming pool, hot tub. 
1,362 sq. ft., 2 bedroom, 1 % bath, 2nd 
floor, elevator to secure heated parking 
stall. Large master with en suite, extra 
storage off balcony, and in renovated 
closets. Gorgeous kitchen with new appli- 
ances, new cabinets, granite countertops 
throughout. A/C, washer, dryer, freezer. 
Unique barn wood grain commercial floor- 
ing, modern rugs. No pets, no smoking 
all utilities included. June 1st occupancy. 
$1,800/month. Heather 403-379-2101 or 
jaques@netago.ca. 


WALK TO CAMPUS AND HOSPITALS. 
Furnished, spacious, Belgravia bungalow. 
New, custom design, energy efficient, 3 
bedrooms, 3.5 bathrooms, home office, 
double detached garage. Steps to the 
LRT, schools, parks. No smoking, no pets. 


Rent and possession negotiable. Available 
July 1. $3,200/month. One year lease. 
780-433-9628 or dikeer@gmail.com. 


BELGRAVIA. August 1st occupancy. 3 bed- 
room house in south Belgravia. $2,550/ 
month. 11833-71A Ave. 780-886-6005. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


PROPERITES ON WHYTE. Stunning loft 
penthouse. 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, 2,120 
sq. ft. city skyline view hardwood, gran- 
ite, stainless steel, 2 titled parking stalls. 
$785,000. Contact Carol Deschamps, Re/ 
Max Real Estate. 780-907-5453 


OKANAGAN CONDO. Top floor, corner 
unit, 180 degree lake/mountain view, one 
bedroom, twenty minutes Kelowna. Golf, 
tennis, pools, beach, spa, marina, fine din- 
ing on site. $119,900 MLS #10043862 or 
email susan.jacobs@ualberta.ca 


SERVICES 


BUYING, SELLING, LEASING, CALL ME 
FIRST. Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766, 
780-940-0414. Pioneer Condominium 
Specialist. www.conniekennedy.com. RE/ 
MAX Real Estate. 


DELUXE SERVICED & VIRTUAL OFFICES. 
Now available at the Ritchie Mill on 
Saskatchewan Drive. Access to lounge/ 
meeting areas. Excellent for consultants. 
Contact Heather at (780) 437-0799. 


Undergrad walks the icy edge of innovation 


Tarwinder Rai 


fourth-year U of A engineering 

student’s work on an undergraduate 

research project has led to a protocol 
that could improve understanding of how ice 
forms on rivers and streams. 

Working with civil engineering professor 
Mark Loewen, Nicholas Landry was able to 
successfully illustrate the shape and size of 
frazil ice. Commonly visible in early fall, fra- 
zil ice is the first stage in river ice formation. 
As temperatures drop below freezing, a mix 
of ice crystals and liquids produce a slushy 
appearance or “frazil ice” on streams or rivers 
in the turbulent flow. 

Because it grows quickly and forms 
below the surface water, frazil ice is difficult 
to detect, and as a result, large accumula- 
tions can cause problems for facilities that 
require fresh water continuously by clogging 
the openings. 

“If we are able to use Nicholas’s tech- 
nique to determine the size of frazil ice 


particles in rivers, we would be able to use 
this information to improve models of river 
ice processes, particularly river freeze-up,” 
says Loewen. “Measuring frazil ice particle 
sizes in different rivers may also increase our 
understanding of what factors influence or 
determine the size of the particles.” 

For the project, Landry cut frazil ice 
samples into very thin sections and placed 
them under direct cross-polarized light. As 
the light passed through each frazil ice crys- 
tal, it refracted in a different orientation. The 
varying crystal colours made it possible to 
detect each frazil ice crystal’s boundary. He 
was then able to develop an algorithm that 
successfully identified crystal boundaries in 
90 per cent of cases. 

“This project was about furthering the 
field of research to better model freeze-up in 
the winter,’ says Landry. “Frazil ice crystal- 
lography was a cool project because I was 
able to combine civil engineering with image 
photography and computer science. Little is— 
known about frazil ice properties. 


“My research was really focused on deyel- 
oping a protocol that could help automate the 
characterization of these frazil ice properties. 
Later, my methods could be used to draw 
comparisons between frazil ice that is formed 
in various settings.” 

The frazil ice core samples were col- 
lected from the North Saskatchewan River 
in January 2011 and were compared with 
samples taken in March 2011. Once those 
crystal sizes were determined, Landry com- 
pared them with frazil ice samples produced 
in the U of A laboratory. 

“Using MATLAB [a technical computing 
language], I was able to identify the crystal 
boundaries and compute the crystal sizes 
by marking points with high light intensity 
gradients, which corresponded to changes in 
crystal colours,” he explained. “T learned a lot 
about how river ice develops, and about the 
science of photography and photo analysis.” 

Landry’s research opportunity was part 
of the Dean’s Research Award program 
in the engineering faculty, which allows 
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Frazil ice flows down the Bow River near 
Canmore, Alberta. Frazil ice is the first stage in 
river ice formation. 


undergraduate students to pursue practi- 
cal research experience and gain in-depth 
understanding of what they learn in 

the classroom. fi 


Medical students NASA mission a lifetime of dreaming in the making 


Raquel Maurier 


hawna Pandya has always had two pas- 
sions: space and medicine. 
When she found out the Canadian 

Space Agency chose her as one of five 
Canadian medical students or residents to 
take part in an aerospace medicine program 
at NASA this spring, she says she truly “was 
over the moon.” During her recent stay at 
NASA, the fourth-year University of Alberta 
medical student learned about every aspect of 
flight medicine, from changes in the cardio- 
vascular system to nutrition to microbiology. 

Pandya has had ambitions of heading to 
NASA since she was 12 years old. 

“When I was in Grade 7, I wanted to be 
the director of NASA until I realized I wasn’t 
American. In grades 8 and 9, I wanted to be 
an astronaut until I realized the job prospects 
weren't so great, so I decided to be a neurosur- 
geon instead.” 


payjddns 


UAlberta medical student Shawna Pandya 
recently visited NASA to learn about aerospace 
medicine. 


Pandya left for NASA’s Johnson Space 
Centre on April 1 and returned in late 
April. While in Houston, she created a 
medical workstation for the NASA Habitat 
Demonstration Unit. She also talked with 
NASA researchers working on a project 


examining inter-cranial pressure in zero- 
gravity situations, met three Canadian 
astronauts, saw mock-ups of the shuttle and 
the International Space Station, and saw lunar 
rovers. 

“Tt was exciting, an incredible opportunity 
I have always dreamed of, she said. “It was 
the perfect way to finish medical school.” 

When Pandya applied for the aerospace 
medicine course at NASA, she had to fill out 
a 16-page application form and send in her 
references, transcripts and applicable space- 
related interests. 

Her list was impressive. She had delayed 
medical school so she could take a master’s 
degree at the International Space University. 
She did an internship at the European 
Astronaut Centre where she developed a 
quick-reference guide to determine human 
hazards aboard a transport vehicle heading 
to the International Space Station. After her 
first year of medical school at the U of A, 


66 in grades 8 and 9, | wanted to 
be an astronaut until | realized 
the job prospects weren’t so 
great, so | decided to be a 
neurosurgeon instead.” 


Shawna Pandya 


she decided to conduct research on the 
NeuroArm project at the Foothills Hospital 
in Calgary, which is based on the successful 
Canadarm technology used in space shuttle 
missions. She also founded the U of A’s space 
medicine club, which later evolved into the 
extreme medicine club. 

“T have always loved space,” said Pandya. 
“It would be amazing to be on a manned mis- 
sion one day.” Mi 
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UNTIL JULY 14 


China’s Imperial Modern: The 
Painter's Craft. Do not miss this exciting 
new exhibition from the U of A Museums 
highlighting objects and artworks from 
the Mactaggart Art Collection. Through 
consideration of ink paintings, wood-block 
printed books, sketchbooks, and artist's 
tools such as inkstones and inksticks, The 
Painter's Craft asks how modern ways 

of making pictures—from mechanical 
copying to creative appropriation— 
emerged from the ink painter's studio and 
contributed to the crafting of everyday 
life in China during the imperial era. 

Telus Centre. 


MAY 17-26 


Studio Theatre presents Medea. From 
Greek mythology to modern dramatic 
retelling, the tragedy of Jason and Medea 
still stands as a powerful cautionary tale 
of what madness can ensue when love 
and loyalty are betrayed. 7:30 p.m. Timms 
Centre for the Arts. 


MAY 16 


Educated Gardener — Intro to 
Permaculture Gardens. Come learn 
about green, sustainable approaches to 
gardening from masters in the fields. Walk 
away with the knowledge to further your 
own garden—be it on a balcony or on 

a farm. 6-9 p.m. Jasper Place High School. 


MAY 17 


A Feminist Phenomenological Under- 
standing of Equity and Invisibility. 
This talk, subtitled The experiences of 
queer women and primary care providers, 
will be given by the Faculty of Nursing 
PhD student Lisa Goldberg. Noon—1 p.m. 
ECHA 5-001. 


MAY 17 & 18 


The Coming Out Monologues: 
Performance & Colloquium. Inspired 
by Eve Ensler's groundbreaking work, The 
Coming Out Monologues: Performance 

& Colloquium is a theatrical performance 
about the experiences of coming out as 

a sexual minority person, followed by 
speakers and a discussion. This interpro- 
fessional initiative is jointly sponsored 


by the faculties of drama, education and 
nursing, the Institute for Sexual Minority 
Studies and Services, and Human Resource 
Services. Its purpose Is to raise awareness 
about the unique health, safety, and social 
needs of sexual-minority persons on cam- 
pus and beyond. 7:30 —9:30 p.m. 4-104 
Education North. 


MAY 18 


Communications and Technology 
Research Symposium. Communications 
and Technology graduate students will 
present their research. Keith Hampton of 
Rutgers University will present at 2:30 
p.m. on “Keeping It Real? The Good, the 
Bad, and the Data on How New Media 
Are Affecting Our Relationships.” 1—4:30 
p.m. Enterprise Square. 


MAY 21 
Victoria Day. University closed. 


MAY 24 & 25 


LEARN Program 2012 second annual 
workshop. As part of the Department of 
Resource Economics and Environmental 
Sociology's 50th anniversary, the LEARN 


Network is hosting this workshop on top- 
ics such as land values and use, agri-envi- 
ronmental programs, ecosystem services: 
carbon, water and biodiversity, and BMPs 
and adoption. Keynote speakers Michael 
Burton from the University of Western 
Australia and Carola Grebitus from 

Bonn University will give a talk entitled 
Environmental Concerns: Drivers of Food 
Choice. Aurora Room, Lister Conference 
Centre. 


Consumer and Market Demand 
Agricultural Policy Research Network 
Workshop. As part of the Department of 
Resource Economics and Environmental 
Sociology's 50th anniversary, the theme 
for this workshop is Consumer Demand 


for Food: Models, Issues and Conundrums. 


Lister Centre. 


MAY 25 

Jeffrey Simpson — National Affairs 
Columnist, The Globe & Mail. As 

part of the Department of Resource 
Economics and Environmental Sociology's 
50th anniversary, Simpson will speak 

on Contemporary Opportunities and 
Challenges in the Development of Natural 


Resources in Alberta. 4:30-5:45 p.m. 
Telus Centre. 


MAY 26 


Department of Resource Economics 
& Environmental Sociology, 50th 
Anniversary Celebration. Banquet 

and dance at the Old Timers’ Cabin. Visit 
www.rees.ualberta.ca/50YearsRees.aspx 
for the full lineup of speakers and for reg- 
istration details. 


Alumni Association's Memorial 
Service. This event honours those of our 
alumni and student family who passed 
away in 2011. University chaplains con- 
duct an interfaith service featuring the 
University of Alberta Mixed Chorus. 2-4 
p.m. Pre-register by calling 780-492-6530 
or 780-492-0866. 


MAY 28 


Centennial Lectures. Why Do Hearts 
Fail? will be delivered by Justine 
Ezekowitz, professor in the Department of 
Medicine, and Howard Young, professor in 
the Department of Biochemistry. 5-7 p.m. 
Allard Family Lecture Theatre, Katz Group 
Centre for Pharmacy and Health Research. 


LESS IMPACT 


As thousands of students moved out of residences in April, they 
participated in the inaugural Eco Move Out, hosted by Residence 
Services, Facilities and Operations and the Office of Sustainability. 
Residents were asked to help divert waste from the landfill by 
donating non-traditional items for reuse or recycling. The materials 


collected April 16 to May 2 weighed more than three tonnes! 
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Bettering women 


Academic Women’s Association 
names engineer top teacher for 
second year in a row 
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Helping the medicine 
go down 


Med students benefit from two 
teaching award winners 
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Staff Spotlight 


Keeping the U of A’s pools both 
safe and fun 
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Original 
business 

of farming 
department 
turns 50 


Michel Proulx 


t was a controversial begin- 
[= but 50 years on, the 

Department of Resource 
Economics and Environmental 
Sociology is firmly part of the fabric 
of the University of Alberta and the 
agricultural and natural resource 


management communities. 


6 6 [Our new name] better 
signals our applied 
nature and the range of 
issues we address.” 


Brent Swallow 


During the 1950s, with just one 
professor devoting research and 
teaching to agricultural econom- 
ics, the farming community wasn’t 
satisfied with the level of economics 
research applied to the agricultural 
sector, particularly in the area of 
farm management. After all, the 
farming community was very close 
to the Faculty of Agriculture, which 
had been founded in 1915 witha 
mandate to relate its research to 
practical production problems as 
well as the social and economic 
problems of farm people. 

To rectify this oversight, Gordon 
Ball was brought in from Iowa 
State University as a professor of 
farm management in 1960. He 
immediately made a proposal to 
transfer all agricultural economics 
courses taught in the Department of 
Political Economy to the Faculty of 
Agriculture. The university rejected 
the proposal and Ball resigned in 
protest, returning to Iowa. The 
farming community protested and 
eventually persuaded the university 
to reverse its decision and create 
the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Management 


in 1961-62. 


Continued on page 3 


It is the best of times at the library 


La Sea 


uejf) uyor 


The Bruce Peel Special Collections Library’s newest exhibit, Charles Dickens (1812-1870): From Whom We Have Great Expectations, is on until July 31. The exhibit 


features several of Dickens’ works, including this copy of The Mystery of Edwin Drood (1870), which has been supplemented with various documents and letters. The 
most interesting of these is an original handwritten letter by Dickens declining a dinner invitation. 


Computing pioneer named dean of the Faculty of Science 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 
Board of Governors 
has appointed Jonathan 


Schaeffer as dean of the Faculty of 
Science. His initial five-year term 
begins July 1. 


GG If | have to identify one 
aspect of what | love 
about the University of 
Alberta, it is, without 
a doubt, the collegial 
environment.” 


Jonathan Schaeffer 


Schaeffer is an internationally 
recognized researcher in the field 
of artificial intelligence. He is 


best known for using games as his 
experimental test bed. He becomes 
the dean of science after four years 
in the role of vice-provost and as- 
sociate vice-president (information 
technology) at the U of A. 

“Jonathan is passionate about 
teaching and committed to teach- 
ing excellence. He considers the 
university environment to be all 
about students and wants to see 
their experience at the U of A be- 
come a turning point in their lives. 
He considers the teaching arena to 
be ripe for new perspectives that 
will drive the next innovations in 
pedagogy,’ said U of A provost 
Carl Amrhein. “His approach to 
decision-making is to listen to 
understand others first, to analyze, 
and then to act based on facts, 
while seeking outcomes that are a 
win for all. 

“Recognizing and supporting 
the ideas of others and encouraging 


ventures in innovation are import- 
ant to him.” 

Schaeffer's devotion to the 
U of Aruns deep. Beyond a 
post-secondary education in 
Ontario, the U of A Department of 
Computing Science has been home 
for his entire professorial career 
since 1984. 


“If I have to identify one aspect 
of what I love about the University 
of Alberta, it is, without a doubr, 
the collegial environment,’ said 
Schaeffer. “I have visited many 
universities around the world and 
[have yet to find a large research- 


intensive university that is close to 


Continued on page 2 


Capitalizing on 
the momentum 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 
renewed as dean of the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine 


Story on page 3 
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Alexandria Eldridge 


s Alberta faces increasing pressure to 

make the oil industry more sustainable, 

one Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences researcher may have 
found a natural solution to a problem that has 
been plaguing oil companies for years. 

Tarig Siddique, an assistant professor in the 
Department of Renewable Resources and princi- 
pal investigator with a U of A oilsands densifica- 
tion group led by biological sciences researcher 


Julia Foght, says he and his team are finding that 


microbes could be used to increase the amount of 
water recovered from tailings ponds. 

When oilsands are processed, tailings are the 
materials left over. They include water, clay par- 
ticles, unrecovered bitumen, and residual solvents 
that are used during the process of refining oil. 
This leftover material is dumped into tailings 
ponds where it can take three to five years for the 
water to separate from the clay particles. Even 
then, further settling requires decades. 

“According to the rules and regulations, 
[companies] are required to recycle 85 to 90 per 
cent of the water that they use. If [tailings] don’t 
settle quickly, they are not able to recover more 
water, explained Siddique, adding that although 
some companies are using polymers to quicken 
the densification process and meet the require- 
ments, the future environmental implications of 
this are unknown. 

Siddique and his collaborators have found 
a natural way to speed up the settling pro- 
cess—they discovered that microorganisms 


_ 


These experimental columns in Tariq Siddique’s 
lab were used to incubate tailings samples and 
observe densification. 


in tailings ponds degrade hydrocarbons, even 
complex hydrocarbons, from residual solvents 
and leftover bitumen, which rids tailings of 
these contaminants. 

“Where microbial activity is more, we have 
seen more densification, more settling of clay 
particles,” he said. “In this case ... with a natural 
process, you are able to settle the clay quickly 
[and] you will recover more water for reuse in 
the extraction process.” 

Because more microbial activity means more 
densification, Siddique has been conducting 
studies using a small-scale bioreactor in which 
he feeds organic waste to microbes to grow the 


ti population, popive to accelerate densification. 


f water ai, within static columns, while in 


the bioreactor, they observed about 40 per cent 
water release. 

“We were thinking that if you construct a 
kind of bioreactor, feeding microbes with some 
agricultural waste products, you can increase the 
microbial population to accelerate densification.” 

However, there is a potential drawback to an 
increased microbial population—this process of 
hydrocarbon breakdown brings greenhouse gas 
emissions, particularly methane. Siddique says it 
can be turned into a positive source of energy. 

“You can trap and use [it],” he said. 
“Otherwise, any unrecovered hydrocarbons— 
humans won't be able to utilize those. But if 
you can transform it into methane, you can 
use those.” 

Siddique has also developed a kinetic model 
in order to predict how much greenhouse gas 
will be produced depending on the amount of 
hydrocarbons in tailings, which could be used 
to calculate the emissions of oil companies 
and help in developing regulations to mitigate 
these emissions. 

“If we know the concentration of those 
hydrocarbons in the tailings, we can predict the 
greenhouse gas emissions,’ he said. “We now have 
some basic fundamental knowledge about the 
greenhouse gas emission process—what the source 
is, what type of contaminants are degradable— 
and who the key players are.” 

Tailings ponds cover about 170 square kilom- 
eters of land in Alberta. 


New dean of science looking to add to collaborative nature of faculty 


being as collegial as the University 
of Alberta.” 

His work in heuristic search 
resulted in the creation of the 


checkers-playing program Chinook, 


the first computer program to win 
a human world championship 

in any game (1994). “It is nice 

to see it recognized in unusual 
ways, such as the Guinness Book 
of World Records, a Trivial Pursuit 
question, and a Who Wants to 


For example, Schaeffer says 
WestGrid, the western Canadian 
HPC computing consortium, 
recently acquired a machine, 
housed at the U of A, that contains 
2,048 computers and 16 terabytes 
of memory. 

“High-performance comput- 
ing allows you to power your work 
with a Lamborghini instead of a 
bicycle,” he said. “am proud of 
my role in getting people to work 


Continued from page 1 


Artificial Intelligence. He was a tier- 
1 Canada Research Chair (2002- 
2009) and is the iCORE Chair 
in High-Performance Artificial 
Intelligence Systems since 2001. In 
2007, Schaeffer was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada. 
Schaeffer says he attributes 
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administrative, departmental and 
peer backing as critical to his many 
personal achievements, adding the 
U of A has always provided the 


Signature _ 


No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


Be a Millionaire? question,’ said 
Schaeffer. “ 
checkers in 2007 (result: perfect 


together provincially, regionally 
Then, when we solved and nationally.” 
That leadership would lead 


play leads to a draw), it was amaz- Schaeffer into the administrative 


ing to see the global media cover- realm in 2005, when he became 
age that it received, as well as the chair of Computing Science, and 
scientific recognition.” then into the vice-provost and as- 
Schaefter’s scientific paper, sociate vice-president role. 
Checkers Is Solved.” was a runner- Schaeffer’s research achievements 
led to a host of awards and hon- 

ours. He received an E.W.R. Steacie 


fellowship from NSERC in 1997 


up in Science’s breakthroughs 

of the year for 2007, was named 

by Nature’s readers as the ninth 
Most Important Achievement of 
the Year, and was one of the New 
York Times’ “Ideas of the Year.” 
Schaeffer’s other game successes in- 
clude Phoenix, a program that tied 
for first place in the 1986 World 


Folio Staff 
Computer Chess Championship, 


and Polaris, the first program to be- : : 
anadian farmers will haye the Opportunity 


to increase their profits while mitigating 

their impact on the environment thanks to 
a $600,000 investment by the federal government 
into a University of Alberta study on greenhouse 
gas mitigation in agroforestry systems. 

The money will be used to measure the amount 
of carbon that can be stored and the amount of 
greenhouse gas reduced with the use of agro- 
forestry systems. Agroforestry provides productivity 
and profitability integrated with environmental 
stewardship. Results of this research may lead to 
new diversified farm income and new employ- 
ment opportunities through the development of 
bio-based products. 


come competitive with world-class 
poker players. 

Schaeffer is a leader in the field 
of high-performance comput- 
ing (HPC) in Canada. In the late 
1990s and early 2000s, Schaeffer's 
leadership led to the creation of 
a long-range plan for Canadian 
high-performance computing that 
allowed the university to acquire 
so-called “super” computers, with 
the capability of running computer 
programs simultaneously on many 
thousands of computers, allowing 
researchers to solve bigger compu- 
tational problems faster. 


Jonathan Schaeffer 


for his influential games-related 
research. He is just one of a dozen 
Canadians ever named a Fellow 
of the American Association for 


part of a team. 
“T have been very fortunate 
in my career in many ways, but 


ated an environment in which I 
could flourish as a researcher and 


that I reciprocate. I have learned 
that I can get great satisfaction 
from helping others succeed.” i 


Feds invest in U of A’s ereen agriculture 


“Our researchers are conducting innovative 
research that is providing solutions to some of the 
most pressing issues the world faces today, includ- 
ing environmental issues,” said Lorne Babiuk, 
vice-president (research). “It is very gratifying for us 
to receive strong support on this project from the 
federal government as we continue to partner in ways 
that improve the quality of life for all Canadians.” 

Scott Chang, researcher in the Department of 
Renewable Resources, says this project will enhance 
the understanding and accessibility of beneficial 
management practices that can be adopted by farm- 
ers to mitigate greenhouse gas emissions in Canada. 

ot the beneficial roles of agroforestry systems 
are demonstrated, opportunities exist to tie the 
beneficial management practices to economic gains 
for producers, for example, through payments for 
carbon offsets,’ he said. Wi 


support that only comes with being 


especially because colleagues, chairs 
and deans—past and present—cre- 


a teacher, he said. “It is important 
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Ferguson-Pell reappointed dean of the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta Board of 

Governors has reappointed Martin 

Ferguson-Pell as dean of the Faculty 
of Rehabilitation Medicine. His second five- 
year term begins July 1, 2013, following his 
one-year term as acting provost. 

“Dean Ferguson-Pell is an exemplary 
leader,’ said U of A provost Carl Amrhein. “A 
charismatic speaker, Dr. Ferguson-Pell keenly 
articulates the vision of the faculty and led 
the faculty in raising its profile within the 
academy, with hospital and clinical partners, 
and with the community at large. He initiates 
and develops external relationships, some of 
which have become resources in support of 
research, teaching and service programs.” 

Ferguson-Pell came to the University of 
Alberta in 2007 to assume the role of dean, 
after 11 years as research director for the 
Royal National Orthopedic Hospital and 
the inaugural ASPIRE Research Chair in 
Technology and Disability, where he founded 
the Centre for Disability Sciences at the 
Institute of Orthopedics and Musculoskeletal 
Science, University College London. His 
background is in biomedical engineering 
and he is a registered clinical scientist. He 
has extensive experience working in clinical- 
academic settings, developing engineering 


solutions to overcome barriers experienced by 
people with physical disabilities. 

And while Ferguson-Pell says he made 
the move for the great opportunity to lead a 
faculty with an international reputation for 
excellence, he was impressed by the strong 
culture of innoyation and creativity that 
existed when he got here. 


G6 The U of Ais visionary in giving 
[the Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine] the autonomy and the 
identity that it has.” 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 


“I think that the U of A is by far the most 
collegial university I have been associated 
with and I’ve found that while working at the 
U of A, I have been more productive than 
anywhere else I’ve worked,” he said. Along 
with his research team, Ferguson-Pell recently 
opened the interdisciplinary Rehabilitation 
Robotics Lab at the Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy. “I believe the positive focus 
that the university has, and the faculty and 
administrative structures, which are relatively 


streamlined compared with many other 
universities, are the main reasons I am also 
passionate about my research here‘ 

In his time at the U of A, Ferguson-Pell 
has been successful in supporting and promo- 
ting the research and clinical activities within 
the faculty, and in positively influencing 
initiatives throughout the university. Among 
his more notable achievements is establish- 
ing two endowed chairs: the Military and 
Veterans Chair in Clinical Rehabilitation—a 
first in Canada—and the Chair in 
Musculoskeletal Rehabilitation. 

Ferguson-Pell also guided the develop- 
ment of physical-therapy satellite programs in 
Camrose and, later this year, Calgary, which 
employ adyanced real-time videoconferencing 
technologies. This synchronized teaching 
model enables the faculty to teach the entire 
university physical-therapy professional entry 
master’s degree program simultaneously and 
interactively in three locations. Importantly, 
the model places education and training for 
professional practice where professionals are 
needed. This increases the likelihood that 
highly qualified professionals would remain 
in their own communities to practice, rather 
than relocate to areas in less need. 

“This is really an innovative way of 
distributing our teaching out across the 
province,’ said Ferguson-Pell, who adds he is 


looking to get footholds in Alberta locations 
such as Fort McMurray, Grande Prairie and 
Medicine Hat, as well as focus on building 
clinical capacity for rehabilitation in the 
Calgary area, “We're a provincial program 
and I’m looking to get a strong starting point 
in these communities in terms of our pres- 
ence and our contribution.” 

Going forward, Ferguson-Pell says he has 
a number of initiatives that focus on being 
seen as a leading rehabilitation medicine 
program. He says the faculty has made great 
strides in forming a world-class cluster of 
researchers in musculoskeletal science, and 
he foresees similar research clusters that focus 
on seniors, oncology rehabilitation, and oc- 
cupational injury and rehabilitation. 

“Rehabilitation is an increasingly import- 
ant area in health sciences. With an aging 
population and with pressures on our health- 
care system, the professionals that we're pro- 
ducing through our programs are absolutely 
critical to Alberta's health economy of the 
future,’ said Ferguson-Pell. 

“The U of A is visionary in giving a 
faculty like ours the autonomy and the 
identity that it has. The innovative research 
and excellent teaching that define our faculty 
are reinforcing the confidence the univer- 
sity has put in us by delivering on these 
excellent programs.” Wt 


Engineering professor named 
Academic Woman of the Year 


Richard Cairney 


hemical engineering professor Suzanne Kresta has won 

the Academic Woman of the Year award from the U of A 

Academic Women’s Association, marking the second year in a 
row that an engineering professor has won the prestigious award. 

“T's a real honour,’ said Kresta, whose win comes a year after civil 
engineering professor Faye Hicks won the award. 

The award is presented in recognition of outstanding commitment to 
the betterment of women at the U of A and beyond. But Kresta says her 
approach to inspiring women is to simply be the best professor she can— 
it’s sort of a stealth approach to levelling the playing field in engineering. 

When she was an undergraduate engineering student at the 
University of New Brunswick, Kresta says, she had no female professors. 
The university itself recognized the issue. 

“From the university president on down, they all said, “You should 
become an academic—we need female engineering professors,” she said. 
“J just wanted to build things, but it was clear that this was where I was 
meant to be and I figured out that the best way for this professor thing 
to work would be for me to just be the best professor I could be. That 
way I could be a role model to all of my students.” 

Clearly, Kresta sees engineering as a challenging and rewarding pro- 
fession. Rather than make a big deal out of the fact that there are fewer 
women in the profession than men, she feels the best way to promote 
the profession is by promoting what engineers do. 

“Engineering is a great job,’ she said. “There are lots of problems in 
the world and we need smart people to help solve them. 

She adds one important note: “I want my daughters to have access to 
the best jobs out there—it is that simple.” 

In fact, one of Kresta’s daughters is in her second year of engineer- 
ing, studying mechanical engineering at the U of A; the other, in high 
school, is hoping to study engineering here as well. Wi 
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Resource materials from the Department of Resource Economics 
and Environmental Sociology’s storied past. 


Travis Manning was hired out of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City to build the department to fulfil 
the needs of the agricultural com- 
munity. Manning was department 
chair from 1962-1974 and remained 
a professor in the department until 
his retirement in 1983. 

Research conducted in the new 
department was clearly more applied, 
covering topics such as livestock mar- 
keting practices, economic benefit 
analyses of irrigation districts, fertil- 
izer practices and crop yields. 

One notable early achievement 
was exposing hog marketing prac- 
tices that were costly to producers 
and consumers. Recommendations 
made by faculty members to rectify 
the situation were adopted by the 
Alberta Hog Marketing Board. 
Another achievement was un- 
covering the practices of a major 
grocery chain, which priced its items 
higher in lower-income neigh- 
bourhoods. The federal govern- 
ment undertook action under the 
Combines Investigation Act and 
obtained a consent order against the 
food retailer. 

In 1969, the department under- 
went its first name change, becom- 
ing the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology, to 
better reflect the emerging field of 
rural sociology in the program. 


The department also found its 
physical home during its first decade. 
Initially, the department was in a 
series of ring houses on the north- 
west corner of campus, but it moved 
towards the end of the decade to the 
fifth floor of the General Services 
Building, where it continues to be 
located today. 

In 1975, the department changed 
its name to Rural Economy. 

The next 30 years saw the depart- 
ment emerge as one of the premier 
places in Canada and the world with 
respect to environmental econom- 
ics, specifically studying people’s 
behaviour and how they value 
different attributes of the environ- 
ment. It would expand in the areas of 
food marketing, consumption, and 
safety issues, as well as environmental 
sociology. The department now has 
five professors working in this area, 
three of whom are jointly appointed 
with other departments. 

As the department evolved, it 
increasingly linked its research on 
issues of farm production, sup- 
ply management, food marketing, 
environmental economics and rural 
sociology to policy. 

“We're part of the innoya- 
tion policy in Alberta,” said Brent 
Swallow, chair of the department. 

In 2011, the department changed 
its name again, this time to resource 


Continued from page 1 


economics and environmental soci- 
ology. “It better signals our applied 
nature and the range of issues we 
address,” said Swallow. 

As for the future, Swallow says 
the department is well positioned ** = 
as it turns its attention tothe new 
agricultural and environmental 
challenges the world faces with 
higher food prices, the globalization 
of big agricultural firms and new 
economic models. 

“The Canadian Wheat Board 
isno more, Viterra is being broken 
up and sold off, and I expect there 
will be more similar changes in the 
foreseeable future that will bring a 
new set of challenges,” said Swallow. 
“The next 20 years should be very 
interesting. There will be a new era of 
agricultural policy debate, with sup- 
ply chain management, international 
trade, food safety and the links 
between agriculture and the environ- 


ment at the centre of the debate.” 


This photo was taken from the first 
issue of the Agriculture Bulletin 
(April, 1962). 


The department is commemorat- 
ing its first 50 years with a two-day 
celebration beginning with a keynote 
address by Globe and Mail national 
affairs columnist Jeffrey Simpson on 
Friday, May 25. 

For more information on the 
celebration, visit www.rees.ualberta. 


ca/SO0YearsRees.aspx. Mi 
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Trudeau scholar selects U of A to 


begin journey to global 


Jamie Hanlon 
alk to University of Alberta 
PhD student Nathan 
Andrews about his academ- 
ic experiences, and you will discover 
a recurring theme of community. 


C6 Tobea global citizen, 
you have to really step 
out of your zone and do 
something.” 


Nathan Andrews 


The journey has led him from 
his home in Aburi, Ghana to study 
at the national university in Accra. 
Four years ago, he made a move to 
start himself on the road to becom- 
ing the global citizen he wants to be 
by coming to Canada. 

“To be a global citizen, you have 
to really step out of your zone and 


do something,” said Andrews. “I 


wanted to be that global citizen 
who is able to appreciate different 
cultures and see people from differ- 
ent perspectives.” 

Two years ago, that approach 
led him to the U of A, and now to 
another prestigious community that 
has left him feeling “surreal” and 
“unable to explain.” 

Andrews was named one of 
15 Trudeau scholars for 2012 in 
Ottawa May 15. He also became 
the University of Alberta’s eighth 
such scholar named since the awards 
were created in 2002. With this 
prestigious award worth $180,000 
over three years, he joins an engaged 
community of social sciences and 
humanities scholars devoted to 
issues of importance to Canadians, 
based on the Trudeau Foundation’s 
themes: human rights and dignity, 
responsible citizenship, Canada 
in the world and people in their 
natural environment. 

“[’m grateful that the Trudeau 
Foundation’s board saw something 
in me that would be useful to the 


citizenship 


community, he said, “and that I can 
benefit from that community.” 
Andrews notes that the univer- 
sity’s research focus and its reputa- 
tion as a leader when it comes to 
graduate scholarships were major 
factors in his choice to come to the 
University of Alberta. He credits 
his U of A experience for being 
named part of this new community 


of scholars. He says that members of 


the department of political science 
are pushed to strive for academic 
excellence and are made aware of 
funding opportunities such as the 
Trudeau award. 

“T’m really glad to be part of this 
university, and I’ve tried to engage 
in this community,’ he said. 

Andrews, who is studying inter- 
national relations and comparative 
development, says his area of study, 
mining and sustainable develop- 
ment, certainly has both national 
and international concerns. He says 
that mining companies need to live 
up to their responsibilities and their 
rhetoric about helping communities 


PhD student Nathan Andrews has been named one of Canada’s 15 Trudeau 


scholars for 2012. 


affected by mining achieve a good, 
sustainable life. 

“These companies come in 
with all these promises and their 
websites say ‘we adhere to these 
rules and regulations, but when 
you get down to the communities, 
they aren’t really feeling the impact 
of all the good things that are on 
the website,” he said. “We have to 
make sure corporations are going to 
safeguard the people.” 

The opportunity for network- 
ing within that community and 
finding so many like-minded 
people in the group is a key reason 
Andrews is elated at being named a 


/ . iRSSS 


scholar. He says that the strong 
network of researchers, both 
seasoned and novice, adds to the 
rich experience of meeting people 
from different fields of study who 
will have potential impact on his 
research and help guide him down 
his academic path. 

“ like the network that Trudeau 
offers. Every scholar is associated 
with a mentor and that mentor is 
to connect the scholar with other 
people that he or she might be 
interested in meeting,” he said. “To 
find that there are so many people 
who are interested in social change, 
that is just amazing.” Wi 


Uncovering passion and breaking down barriers keys to good teaching 


Raquel Maurier 


elping students discover a passion 


period of time and you hope you are genuine- 
ly making a positive impact on their learning. 
To know my teaching has made a difference 


patients and students, and really listen and 
support their ideas and be a mentor.” 
Lewis was instrumental in redesigning the 


for them is very rewarding.” pediatric curriculum for the U of A medical 
school, and she collaborated with other edu- 


cators across Canada to redesign the national 


for scientific research and break- 


ing down barriers so students are Melanie Lewis, an associate professor 
g 


treated as equals—these are the teaching in the Department of Pediatrics and the 


philosophies of two members of the Faculty faculty’s associate dean of learner advocacy pediatric undergraduate curriculum. She says 


of Medicine & Dentistry who have been and wellness, said she is thankful to have the new curriculum has been very beneficial 


recognized by the University of Alberta. the opportunity to teach as well as practise for students and professors. Wi 


Mark Glover has been awarded the 2012 


Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching, 


her specialty. 


payddns 


“This award matters a lot to me because | 
it’s from the students. It’s the students that 
matter and when I find out, often by happen- 


and Melanie Lewis has been awarded the 
2012 Rutherford Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching. stance, that I influenced someone during their 
Glover, a researcher and professor in the undergraduate medical career or residency, it’s 
Department of Biochemistry, says his teach- very meaningful to me.” 


ing philosophy is to help graduate students What’s her teaching philosophy? 


discover a passion for science through self- “It’s directed around breaking down bar- 


Mark Glover 


directed research. riers between the student and the teacher— 


“[ try to keep them inspired when times pretty much everyone calls me Mel. My 
patients call me Mel. My students call me 
Mel. I feel titles can be a barrier to exchanging 


ideas,” Lewis said. 


get tough,’ said Glover. “You can encounter 
their own independent research. It is a really 
satisfying career. It’s really fun.” 

Glover said he was humbled when he 
learned he had won the award. 


puzzling problems and results during research 
studies. I try to help them understand what’s 

happening and guide them along. I keep “T consider students my colleagues—it’s a 
things positive. sharing of information. I’m always learning 
He adds, “I want them to be able to “You feel grateful because you work pretty 


hard with these graduate students over a long 
g 


and they’re learning, too. It’s a rich source 


experience the fun and excitement of doing of medical education for me to be around 


Melanie Lewis 


Are You a. 


Hy a 
TTI 
Congratulations to Frances Pownall, whose 


ei name was drawn as part of Folio’s May 11 

ie a “Are You a Winner?” contest. Pownall 
correctly identified the support pillar in the 
photo as being located under the pedway 
between SUB and the Agriculture Forestry 
Building. For her efforts, Pownall has won a U 
of A sweater courtesy of the U of A bookstore. 
Up for grabs this week is another sweater. To 
win, simply identify where the object pictured 
is located and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, June 4, and 
you will be entered into the draw. 


With a total of 4 bedrooms, 2 kitchens and 3 full baths, this extra large 
Belgravia bungalow this home can accommodate a large family and/or be 
shared with a nanny or a second family, Built in 1965, this 1,700 sq, ft. home 
has been extensively renovated over the years and now includes a sunroom 
complete with hot tub and heated floors, The 24x26-ft. garage is attached at 
the back of the house and also has heated floors. Underground plumbing is also 
in place for a heated driveway and patio. The basement comes complete with 
projection theatre system, kitchen, main bath, ensuite with jacuzzi, and a gas 
fireplace, Shingles are only two years old. This is truly a perfect home! $779,999. 


www.lorrainealfonsi.com 


Lorraine Alfonsi 
Realty Executives Devonshire 
780-438-2590 
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Study uncovers possible ACE in the hole for treating diabetes 


Quinn Phillips 
yall Sneddon’s health rap sheet is a 
lengthy one. 

“[’ma Type | diabetic, I have heart 
disease, I have kidney disease and eye disease as 
I’m starting to lose my eyesight,” said Sneddon. 
“Diabetes has really complicated my life.” 


66 Diabetes is the world’s most 
common cause of blindness 
and renal failure, so this 
work is very important.” 


Lyall Sneddon 


Let’s not forget breast cancer three years 
ago as well. 

Now, Sneddon has to watch what she eats 
every day and is on dialysis three times a week. 

“It has kind of consumed my life—but you 
have to keep on fighting and keep on going,’ 
she said. “Sometimes you want to give up, but 
then you stop and you think, ‘well, you have 
a husband and kids and grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. And you want to be there 
to watch them grow up, and if you give up you 


Gavin Oudit talks with his patient, Lyall Sneddon. 


Sneddon is a patient of University 
of Alberta cardiologist Gavin Oudit, 
who has long been doing research on 


a molecule called ACE2, which he has 
previously shown protects the heart from 


work, published in the May 11 edition of 
Circulation Research, Oudit and colleagues 
at the University of Florida found that lab 
models of diabetes that lacked ACE2 had 


worse cardiovascular complications related 


don’t get to see that.” 


cardiovascular disease. In his most recent 


to diabetes. 


“In patients, if you have high levels of 


payjddng 


ACE2 in your vascular reparative cells, you do 
not get diabetic complications, even if your 
diabetic control is very poor, said Oudit. 
“We're hoping to show that patients who 

lack ACE2 are more susceptible to diabetic 
complications.” 

Oudit’s related studies have also looked 
at another major organ affected by diabetes: 
the kidneys. ACE2 proved protective in these 
organs as well. 

‘The next step is to analyze human blood 
samples from patients in Edmonton to see the 
effects of ACE2 in people with diabetes, The 
researchers will screen the blood of both Type 
1 and Type 2 diabetic patients because they 
think the research is relevant to both types. 

Human recombinant ACE2, which is a 
pure form of this enzyme, is currently moving 
into Phase 2 clinical trials as a treatment for 
lung disease. The hope is that its use could 
then be extended as a pharmaceutical to treat 
patients with diabetes so they can completely 
avoid cardiovascular, kidney or eye disease. 

“Diabetes is the world’s most common 
cause of blindness and renal failure, so this 
work is very important,” he said. 

Oudit’s study was funded by the U.S. 
National Institutes of Health, Alberta 
Innovates — Health Solutions and the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research. Bt 


Researcher finds kids suffering from FASD benefit from brain training 


D.C. Brandon 


or those who have played 

the Nintendo DS game 

Brain Age, it will come as 
no surprise that the usefulness of 
video games has extended beyond 
the realm of entertainment and into 
that of academic research. 

Jacqueline Pei, assistant professor 
in the Department of Educational 
Psychology, is looking at innovative 
ways to use video games to treat 
fetal alcohol spectrum disorder, a 
continuum of birth defects caused 
by a mother’s consumption of alco- 
hol during pregnancy. 

“When I began looking at FASD 
populations, I started looking at 
how their memory was functioning 
and how their executive functions 
were affected by the disorder,” said 
Pei. “I wanted to find a way to im- 
prove these functions. I believe the 
brain can be trained.” 

Using a video game called 
Cognitive Carnival, a computerized 

process approach training program, 
Pei is helping students with FASD 
to essentially train their brain. 

Working with Carmen 
Rasmussen, professor in the 
Department of Pediatrics; 

Christian Beaulieu, professor in 
the Department of Biomedical 
Engineering; and colleagues at the 
University of Victoria, on a study 
entitled “Executive Functioning 
Training in Children With Fetal 
Alcohol Spectrum Disorder,’ Pei says 
they have found signs of improve- 
ment in cognitive functioning and 
self-regulation in those who have 
used the video game. 

“The game taxes some underlying 
skills that are particularly challen- 
ging for people with FASD, such as 
the ability to inhibit or slow down 
responding and the ability to hold 
more than one idea in their mind 
at one time, said Pei. “For some of 
these kids, being able to learn how 


to hold back their responses for 
three seconds instead of one second 
is a big deal.” 

According to tests done with 
an MRI, Pei says her team is seeing 
improvement in the white matter 
areas of the brain in those who have 
used the video game. 

Pei describes white matter areas 
of the brain as highways, with cars 
acting as the bits of information. 
“(Kids with FASD] are travelling on 
poorly maintained gravel roads in 
some cases but are expected to drive 
the same speed in the classroom as 
the kids who are driving on newly 
paved divided highways. 

“The better we can understand 
these roads, the better we can 
understand the tests we do in terms 
of functioning. We can then tell 
teachers that a child is acting up 
in class because of the way their 
brain is processing information, not 
because they hate your class or they 
dislike being in school.” 

Pei says she believes students 
who use the game are training their 
own neural circuitry. “It is just like 
training your muscles for a sport. 
When you are playing soccer, you 
train your body to a point where 
you aren't thinking about how you 
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are going to kick the ball, you just 
kick the ball,” she said. 

Pei is careful to point out that 
the research is still in its early stages 


and there is still some ground to 
cover before they can confidently 


say that the process they are work- 
ing on is going to make a difference 
in all cases. She points to the im- 
portance of having an intervention- 
ist in place to help provide structure 
and support for the student. “It 
could be the one-on-one time with 
the interventionist that is making a 
difference or it could be any number 
of factors. We are seeing improve- 
ments in terms of functioning 

here, so we will continue to search 
for answers.” 

Ulimately, Pei says, “the brain 
can change.” 

“We have seen this happen in 
our research. This is very important 
because previously a lot of the focus 
has been on how to best identify 
and then support people with 
FASD. While I would never say that 
support is unimportant, I think we 
need to realize that there are some 
improvements that can be made 
with regard to functioning that 
can make a big difference in these 
individuals’ quality of life.” Wa 
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66 [Kids with FASD] are travelling on poorly maintained 


gravel roads in some cases but are expected to drive 


the same speed in the classroom as the kids who 
are driving on newly paved divided highways.” 


Jacqueline Pei 


Piece added to Alzheimers puzzle 


Raquel Maurier 


medical research team at the University of Alberta has 
made two related discoveries that could shed more light on 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry researcher Elena Posse de 
Chaves and her team recently published their findings in The 
Journal of Neuroscience. 

It has been known for decades that cholesterol plays an import- 
ant role in Alzheimer’s disease. Posse de Chaves’ team discovered 
that, in brain cells that accumulate toxic levels of the normally 
occurring beta amyloid protein, “there is a significant inhibition” in 
the process that creates brain cholesterol. 

Brain cholesterol is vital for normal brain function because it 
helps protect neurons and helps brain cells fire properly. 

What the discovery means is that the relationship between this 
naturally occurring protein and cholesterol is not just one-way. 
These findings have been suggested by other research teams as 
well. “Our work supports the idea that there is a two-way relation- 
ship,’ said Posse de Chaves, a researcher in the Department of 
Pharmacology. 

Her team’s work is also important in another area. Those who 
have Alzheimer’s disease have low levels of a protein known as 
seladin-1. Some researchers believe this could be an indicator for 
the disease. This protein is part of the process that leads to the 
creation of cholesterol. So if cholesterol production is inhibited in 
Alzheimer’s disease, as demonstrated by the U of A findings, this 
could explain why levels of the seladin-1 protein are so low. 

“Our findings could explain why that one protein is decreased 
in the brains of patients with Alzheimer’s disease,” said Posse de 
Chaves. “This is one piece of the puzzle and every discovery helps.” 

According to the Alzheimer Society of Canada, more than 
500,000 people in Canada and more than 35 million world- 
wide have dementia, a group of brain disorders that includes 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

The Canadian Institutes of Health Research and the Alzheimer 
Society of Canada funded the research. R 
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Funding designed to open eyes to a career studying 


and Engineering Research Council to the U of A’s new space observa- 


~~ of Canada (NSERC) under its 


PromoScience program. Sky Scan 


Brian Murphy 
: tory atop the Centennial Centre for 
he efforts of a University Interdisciplinary Science. 
has opened the skies to more than 
1,100 Edmonton kids in grades 6 
and 9. 

While Morsink administers 


the program, Sky Scan’s outreach 


of Alberta astrophysicist to 
introduce school kids to the 


66 Seeing it actually happen 
is a great learning 
experience. ” 


wonders of the solar system and be- 
yond are getting a boost of $50,000 
over three years from a national 

funding agency. demonstrator, Diane Wong, has 
The impact of Sharon Morsink’s visited 26 city schools since the Sharon Moreink 
Sky Scan program has been rec- program began in September. Sky 


ognized by the Natural Sciences Scan has also hosted 33 school visits 


RE/MAX Real Estate Centre oo nee he chitiensoe 


to planets like Jupiter, but even 


: daytime tour groups get an eyeful of 
+ 26 years as successful residential 


realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
- Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
- Bilingual in English and Spanish 


outer space. 
“During the day we use the solar 
telescope to show sunspots and a 


Dawrant 


hydrogen alpha telescope to allow 
students to watch giant loops of gas 
forming on the surface of the sun,’ 
said Morsink. “Jt shows them the 


the sun, and seeing it actually hap- 
pen is a great learning experience.” 
Morsink says Sky Scan is 
designed to fit in with the Alberta 
teaching curricula for astronomy 


“Call me to experience the dedicated, eee 
knowledgable, and caring setvice iat 8 - 
provide toall my clients. - : 


and space science in grades 6 and 9. 
“The NSERC award, along with 
funding from the local branch of 


the Royal Astronomical Society, 
will enable us to extend our class- 
room visits to schools in outlying 


rural areas.” 


powerful electromagnetic activity of 


Astrophysicist Sharon Morsink at the observatory in the Centennial Centre for 


Interdisciplinary Science. 


Morsink says Sky Scan’s mission 
is simple. 

“We're not trying to turn all 
these children into future as- 
tronomers, but our goal and the 
university's outreach goal is to get 
kids interested and excited about 
science, she said. 

NSERC is a federal agency that 
helps make Canada a country of dis- 
coverers and innovators. Through 
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its PromoScience program, the 
Government of Canada will provide 
$2.4 million to 49 organizations 
promoting science and engineering 
to young Canadians. 

Morsink says you don’t have to 
be a Sky Scan student to come out 
to watch the stars. The observatory 
will be open to the public on June 
5 from 4 to 9 p.m. to watch Venus 
travel across the face of the sun. Wi 
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UotA study takes bite out of nutrition barriers at schools 


Bev Betkowski 


University of Alberta study has 

revealed challenges that schools are 

working through to adopt healthier 
food choices for their students in an effort to 
meet government guidelines for nutrition. 

The study, recently published in the 
Journal of Nutrition Education and Behavior, 
showed that profit loss, parental concerns, 
student preferences and physical location of 
the school all pose challenges to adopting 
healthy eating guidelines set out by the proy- 
incial government. 

The study was conducted as part of a larger 
U of A research project aimed at evaluating 
the awareness, adoption and implementa- 
tion of the Alberta Nutrition Guidelines for 
Children and Youth in schools. The guide- 
lines were released in 2008 by the provincial 
government to provide schools, child-care 
facilities and recreation centres with ways to 
use Canada’s Food Guide and create healthy 
food environments. 

The measures—all yoluntary— include 
offering healthier food choices in school cafe- 
terias and vending machines, serving smaller 
portions, supporting children who have food 
allergies and ensuring that students have ap- 
propriate time and space to eat. 


Professor Linda McCargar of the U of A’s 
Department of Agricultural, Food and 
Nutritional Science was interested in whether 
the guidelines were being adopted. 

“Guidelines are released all the time, and 
we wanted to evaluate the ones in Alberta, 
particularly for such a broad audience of 
child-care facilities, schools and recreation 
centres,’ said McCargar, who led the study. 

Using a phone survey of 19 questions, the 
U of A researchers interviewed principals, 
teachers or other staff from 357 urban and 
rural schools across Alberta, asking about 


school characteristics (such as proxim- BE 


3 


2 


ity to malls), use of the Alberta Nutrition 


\ 
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Guidelines, and any barriers to using them. 
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The survey showed that within one year of 


RY 


the guidelines being released, 65 per cent of 
the schools had adopted them in some way, 
whereas 35 per cent were considered not to 
be using them at that time. Schools that were 
larger, public, urban and had a designated 
food champion were more likely to adopt the 
guidelines, according to the study. The study revealed a lack of resources 
“The early buy-in was pretty good, but 
they still find it a challenge to follow the 
guidelines 100 per cent,’ said Anna Farmer, a 


for schools to cover various financial or 
programming gaps in delivering the nutri- 
tion guidelines, such as covering the losses 
co-author on the study and assistant profes- _ of funds previously raised through vending 
sor in the Department of Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science and the Centre for 


Health Promotion Studies. 


machine sales, or having a dedicated staffer to 
be a “food champion” in order to lead school 
initiatives on nutrition. 
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Anna Farmer (left) and Linda McCargar conducted a nutrition study as part of a larger U of A 
project aimed at evaluating uptake of provincial nutrition guidelines for children in school. 
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“By providing resources, the government 
will help schools move towards healthier food 
choices, and ultimately, we hope to see that the 
norm in schools and other youth facilities is 
that healthy eating is valued and that students 
learn more about nutrition,” McCargar said. 

The study was funded by a grant from the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research. Bi 


Artist sketches in bridge Between Two Worlds 


Ces Pereira “A photograph provides us with a basic check- 


list, but when you draw something you spend time 
learning its secrets and that raises more questions,’ 


ith one hand clutching a microscope, 
Wigglesworth said. 


the other guiding a pen on paper, Ron 
; Wigglesworth has literally drawn 
the “interdisciplinary” into the artwork that now 
graces the walls of the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Studies. 
In early May 2012, the Faculty of Science acquired 
a set of Wigglesworth’s digital prints called Between 
Two Worlds. These works bridge the worlds of art, 
education and science. It is Wigglesworth’s hope that 
they inspire viewers to think about their education in 
a different way. 


66 A photograph provides us with a basic 
checklist, but when you draw something 
you spend time learning its secrets and 
that raises more questions.” 


Ron Wigglesworth 


Wigglesworth teaches drawing at the Faculty 
of Extension and created the series Between Two 
Worlds as part of his master’s of education. He has 
over three decades of teaching experience, and says 
that, in addition to drawing instruction, he also 
enjoys promoting environmental awareness through 


Supplied 


this process. 

In acquiring the artwork, the faculty has continued 
its commitment to providing science-inspired art in 
CCIS, adding to the student-drawn murals located in 
phase 1 and the magnificent terrazzo floor that flows 
through the main floor of the entire complex. The 
new art hangs in the hallway between the two largest 
lecture theatres on campus in CCIS. 

Wigglesworth—inspired by the style of 
Renaissance artists—spent between 12 and 18 hours 
a day drawing the specimens from the entomological 
and zoological collections located in the Biological 
Sciences building. All told, the sketches took a year 
and a half to create, and the edition of the digital 
prints now hanging in CCIS took another six months 
of work in the printmaking studios in Fine Arts. 


Ron Wigglesworth’s art adorns the walls of CCIS. 


Taxonomical and philosophical text is subtly layered 
atop his drawings and photos. Already an accomplished 
artist when he tackled this project, Wigglesworth says 
his observational drawings moved from intuitive to 
hyper-acute as he honed his skills to a sharp point. 

“The words are cut off at times and so the viewer fills 
in the blanks themselves and discovers new paths of 
inquiry, he said. 

This feat is made even more impressive considering 
his art is taxonomically correct, has no stray marks 
and was done drawing “blind.” He often does not look 
at the paper as he works, preferring to focus on the 


His sketchbook contains more than 200 detailed 
drawings of invertebrates, insects and fish that com- 
manded the attention of people like biology professor 
Felix Sperling, who likened it to old sketchbooks of an 
explorer like Charles Darwin. 


subject instead. 

“Yd like to see observational drawing used to 
accentuate the remarkable technology we have at 
our disposal in studying and recording science,” 


Wigglesworth said. 


Safety and fun are job one at 


the U of A pools 


Michael Brown 


ff spotli 
ie = 
Stair s p OU o Bik 
n any list of ques- 
tions to determine 
what exactly a good career looks like, one of them has to be, “Do 
people come to your workplace to have fun?” 

If the masses descend on your place of employment looking for a good 
time, you've probably taken the first step towards happiness, or in the case 
of University of Alberta aquatics supervisor Kelly Carter, the first plunge. 

“Recreation is what I do, so when you look at all the jobs in the world, 


lifeguarding is one of those jobs where you can say people come to my 


| work because they want to have fun,” said Carter, who joined the U of A in 


2009 after a long tenure with the City of Edmonton. “That is what makes 
my job so great. I work with a lot of people who are here to inspire people 
to have fun and be creative, which really keeps me going.” 

Carter says making pools safe takes a team effort, and he can’t remem- 
ber working with a better group. “The team I have is amazing. They really 
take ownership and want to do things right.” 

Carter oversees upwards of 30 full-time and part-time employees, the 
majority of whom are lifeguards. 

“T teach lifeguarding courses myself, as well as CPR, first aid and 
swim-instructor courses,’ he said, adding that the U of A is the prov- 
incial training centre with The Lifesaving Society of Alberta and 
Northwest Territories. 

“With that, we run a lot of the advanced lifeguarding courses through- 
out the province. I am proud to say the university ranked third last year 
for training the most lifeguards in the province, just behind the cities of 
Calgary and Edmonton.” 

Carter is also involved in helping to schedule and organize the univer- 
sity’s full slate of recreational pool activities, from basic swim lessons and 
summer camps to scuba 


ae aay 


and kayaking courses. 
“We're able to offer 
quite a wide variety of 
programs to the students 
and the general U of A 
population that is here.” 
Beyond schedul- 
ing and programming, 
Carter says he oversees 
the physical operation 
of both university pools, 
liaising with Facilities 
and Operations in 
overseeing the mech- 
anical operations, and 
generally “making sure 
we have safe water, 
good water quality and 


physical structure.” 1 Kelly Carter is the U of A's aquatics supervisor. 
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Student to 


Michael Davies-Venn 

ttawa will have a new land- 

mark that will serve as a 

reminder of protecting hu- 
man rights and put Canada among 
Allied nations that have decorated 
their capitals with similar installa- 
tions. All of that will come as a result 
of a recent federal law and the work 
of a University of Alberta graduate 
student, Daniel Friedman, who is at 
the helm of making it happen. 

Friedman has been elected 
chair of the National Holocaust 
Monument Development Council, 
which was struck to spearhead 
a fundraising campaign to cover 
the cost of planning, building and 
maintaining a Holocaust memorial 
and advise John Baird, minister of 
foreign affairs, on the planning and 
design of the monument. 

“I’m here to do my part to be able 
to make sure that no genocide hap- 
pens to any people anywhere in the 
world,’ Friedman says. “Until now, 
we're the only Allied nation not to 


have a Holocaust monument in our 


capital. This Holocaust monument 
would be an eternal reminder of the 


potential horrors of humankind.” 


Daniel Friedman is chairing the 
National Holocaust Monument 
Development Council. 


Friedman, who's completing 
his PhD in political science, says 
his effort at helping to protect and 
defend human rights is being aided 
by the U of A—an institution he 
says is at the forefront of helping to 
develop civil society. 


ole 


“Here in Canada we have a coun- 
try that is a great ally of democracy 
and human rights activism through- 
out the world, and specifically here 
at the university. We have here in 
the department, Dr. Andy Knight, 

omebody who stands at the fore- 


* front of human rights, activism and 


scholarship. We have a university 
that’s not prepared to put up with 
any bigotry.” 

Knight, a professor of inter- 
national relations and chair of 


| the university’s political science 


department, has been working to 
redress some of the worst atroci- 
ties when children are recruited to 
fight for government armed forces, 
paramilitaries and civil militia, often 
during wars. Knight’s efforts to 
help, protect and rehabilitate child 
soldiers have been recognized with 
a grant from the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council 
of Canada to study children and 
armed conflict. 

Friedman says, through his work 
with the monument, he’s proud to 
continue in the tradition of the 


The downside of dominating the market 


Jamie Hanlon 


eve said farewell to Friendster. Netscape 

Navigator is nevermore. As an Internet 

service provider, AOL is AWOL. What 
happened to these companies that once ruled their 
individual markets? According to two University of 
Alberta researchers, their market dominance made 


them vulnerable. 


In a research paper recently published in MIT Sloan 
Management Review, University of Alberta market- 
ing professors Kyle Murray and Gerald Haubl posit 
that it may only take an upstart competitor to make 
the mighty fall in the hearts and minds of consumers. 
What causes consumers to react negatively, and how 
the backlash could be potentially mitigated, are lessons 
that current market leaders (such as Google) and strug- 
gling once-dominant companies (such as Research in 
Motion) should learn from former market leaders. 

“One of the lessons that we've seen in our research 
is that it’s better for people if they have a choice,” 


said Murray. 


Be 


Kyle Murray. 


66 The goal for a smaller company, 
even in the market with a dominant 
player, is to be that alternative as 
opposed to competing head-on for 
the exact same customers.” 


The researchers found that if consumers are in a 
position where they have only one choice of a product 
or service, such as an airline or specific software, they 
will use it—but merely out of resignation. Yet, when 
a competitor enters the market with a good alterna- 
tive, consumers will now feel they have a choice and 
may flood to the new product or service simply for 


that reason. 


It may sound like mere fickleness on the part of 
the consumer, but the researchers say it is more about 


exercising freedom. 


“Even though we still get really good at shopping at 
that store or using that interface or website, we never 
formed that loyalty and we want to assert our freedom 
to choose,” said Haubl. “Eventually, when a new com- 
petitor enters the stage, we are inclined to try that and 
actually switch away from that incumbent.” 

Though success in the marketplace is generally a 
good thing, too much success can be the pride before 
the fall. As Murray notes in the paper, recognizing the 
need for competition or being satisfied with a cut of the 


U of A marketing researchers Gerald Haubl (left) and 
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market share can perhaps be a key to maintaining one’s 
place at the top. Back in 1997, he says, Microsoft in- 
vested $150 million to keep Apple afloat. And although 
Windows may have the lion’s share of operating system 
control, Apple has found its own place in the world as 


well, in part due to that hand up from a competitor. 
“Apple has made this comeback and now they're 


Kyle Murray 


the largest company in the world by stock valuation, 
he said. “People may think Apple’s going to be dom- 


inant forever. [That’s] unlikely. Somebody else will 


» 


come along and people will start to say, ‘Everybody has 
an iPhone, I want something different? and we'll see 
some switching. 
For the players with a large market share, reminding 
consumers that they have a choice is a smart strategy to 
employ, say the researchers. Haubl says using support- 
ive, comparative advertising is one Way to prompt cus- 


tomers about their choices—and remind them of why 


they choose the way they do. “Settle for a large market 
share as opposed to a dominant market share.” suggests 


Haubl, because trying to push out a competitor will be 


costly and largely unsuccessful. The reverse logic applies 
for smaller companies, says Murray. 

“Sometimes you feel like the big competitors are so 
dominant, there’s nothing you can do to get away from 
them or compete,” he said. “There’s always a segment 
out there of people who want an alternative. 

“The goal for a smaller company, even in the 
market with a dominant player, is to be that alterna- 
tive as opposed to competing head-on for the exact 
same customers. Mi 


suawals 


U of A to stand against attitudes and 
practices that do not conform to pro- 
tecting human rights. “Genocide has 
happened throughout the 20th cen- 
tury and continues to happen in our 
own lifetime—and whether we're 
talking Darfur or the Democratic 
Congo, there are issues. Hopefully 
we can use it as a tool to be able to 
educate people,” he says. 


66 We have a university 
that’s not prepared to 
put up with bigotry.” 


Daniel Friedman 


He says the monument, which 
will grace Ottawa within the next 
three years, will help in preventing 
horrors of the past. “When people 
walk past this monument, they will 
look at it, and be hopefully inspired 


help bring human rights monument to Ottawa 


to ask the question as to what 
brought it about.” 

It’s not clear yet what form the 
monument will take as the council's 
work has just begun. Friedman says 
the first step, which includes three 
other volunteers, “would be a vi- 
sioning process of how a monument 
to the Holocaust, specifically in the 
Canadian context, should look.” He 
says that stage requires more than 
having a discussion with artists and 
members of the National Capital 
Commission. His experiences work- 
ing with researchers such as Knight 
will prove useful at this important 
stage, he says. 

“There’s an intellectual history to 
this kind of thing. Being in an aca- 
demic setting, it’s something I bring 
to the table, the ability to impress 
upon these laypeople who are my 
fellow council members the import- 
ance of understanding the broader 
aspect of what we're doing. What I 
will bring is scholarship on it.” Wi 


Creatine may help negate liver 


damage caused by high-fat diets 


Ken Mathewson 


collaborative study involving researchers at the University of 
Alberta, the University of Sao Paulo in Brazil, and the Memorial 
University of Newfoundland has shown that creatine, a naturally 


occurring amino acid in the human body, may contain properties that help 
fight the onset of non-alcoholic fatty liver disease caused by a high-fat diet. 
René Jacobs, assistant professor with the Department of Agricultural, 
Food and Nutritional Science, was co-author of a research paper recently 
published in The Journal of Nutrition. The research indicates that taking 
creatine as a supplement can help prevent non-alcoholic fatty liver disease, 
as well as numerous other negative health effects associated with high fat 


intake, such as inflammation and oxidative stress. 


“Creatine occurs naturally in the human body,’ said Jacobs, “and can 
also be obtained through dietary means from things like meat, fish and 
dairy products. However, it’s also available as a supplement in any health- 
food store, and it’s reasonably inexpensive.” 

Findings from the study indicated that creatine supplementation pre- 
vented the increase in liver fat stores that normally occurs after ingesting a 


high-fat diet. 


“We have been studying the metabolism of creatine for a long time 
and wondered whether supplementation would have a beneficial effect in 
the liver. We thought that it would increase transport of fat from the liver. 
That wasn’t exactly what we found, but, of course, that’s why we do the 


experiments.” 


Non-alcoholic fatty liver disease is one of the most common chronic 
liver diseases in the world. It can result in a myriad of other health 
issues, including insulin resistance, Type 2 diabetes, obesity and high 


blood pressure. 


Jacobs is quick to point out that his findings do not mean people can 
or should start eating with impunity, citing evidence that high-fat diets 
have health consequences beyond affecting the liver. 

“This is, by no means, some kind of silver bullet that allows people 
to eat excessive amounts of saturated fat without any health risks, he 
said. “High-fat diets lead to issues like heart disease and stroke. This does 
suggest, however, that supplemental creatine, combined with a healthy 
lifestyle, could lead to some significant improvements in people's overall 


liver health. 
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Engineering professor's outstanding teaching is by design 


mechanical engineering pro- 

fessor Pierre Mertiny with a 
major worldwide teaching award in 
recognition of his dedicated teach- 
ing efforts. 

“Considering the number of 
excellent instructors in North 
America alone, I feel honoured 
receiving an international teach- 
ing award,” said Mertiny, who 
will receive the prestigious 
Ralph R. Teetor Educational 
Award in June at the 2013 SAE 
AeroTech Congress and Exhibition 
in Montreal. 


Mechanical engineering professor Pierre Mertiny has won the prestigious 


Ralph R. Teetor Educational Award. 


SAE International is a global 
organization for engineers in the 


AE International is honouring aerospace, automotive and commer- 
cial vehicle industries. 


66 Professors are often 
perceived as researchers 
with inevitable teaching 
duties. However, this is 
not true, as many of my 
colleagues and | share 
a passion for student 
education.’ 


A dedicated educator who came 
to the U of A from Germany and 
started as a faculty member in 
January 2006, Mertiny values the 
opportunity to make a difference in 
the lives and education of students. 

“T enjoy teaching because in 
my line of work it probably gives 
the greatest value to society,” said 
Mertiny, who runs a successful 
research program in advanced poly- 
mer composite and nanocomposite 
material manufacturing, design and 
analysis. “Research is certainly an 
important part of being a professor, 
and it is an exciting activity as well, 
but arguably the biggest impact can 
be made by preparing young people 


for their future lives and careers.” 


Pierre Mertiny 


He adds, “Professors are often 
perceived as researchers with inevit- 
able teaching duties. However, this 
is not true, as many of my colleagues 
and I share a passion for student 
education.” 

Mertiny, who teaches courses in 
mechanical engineering design and 
solid mechanics, says he incor- 
porates both active learning and 
experienced-based learning strat- 
egies into his teaching to maximize 
and enhance student learning. 

Active learning, he explains, 
places the responsibility of learning 
on students. “This is done primarily 
through collaborative and support- 
ive in-class activities such as group 
work and one-to-one interactions, 
with the professor remaining the 


Rectal cancer research shows there is room to improve 


Bryan Alary 


esearch from the University of Alberta provides 

new insight into treatment patterns for people 

with stage two and three rectal cancer—infor- 
mation that ultimately will help physicians improve 
care strategies for patients provincewide. 

Lead researcher Marcy Winget, an epidemiologist 
with the School of Public Health, says the study of 
more than 900 patients with rectal cancer is a first step 
to addressing gaps in care and ensuring that general 
practitioners, surgeons and oncologists improve co- 
ordination of treatment for patients. 


66 Co-ordination of care, particularly when 
treatment requires input from multiple 
specialists, is complex and often difficult 
to organize.” 


Marcy Winget 


“Co-ordinating patient care is a challenge health- 
care agencies face around the world—how do we maxi- 
mize co-ordination? There isn’t a single answer,’ said 
Winget, who also holds an appointment with Cancer 
Care, Alberta Health Services. “One of the things 
this study shows is there is room for improvement in 
co-ordinating health care. We as a medical community 
need to figure out how to improve it.” 

The study, published in a recent issue of Clinical 
Oncology, is one of five research papers by Winget and 
her team of graduate students on the quality of colo- 
rectal cancer care in Alberta. They examined records of 
rectal cancer patients diagnosed from 2002 to 2005. 

‘The goal was to determine whether patients received 
treatment consistent with guidelines and to identify 
patient groups at risk of not receiving guideline treat- 

ment. Canadian guidelines call for a minimum of 
surgery followed by chemotherapy. 

‘The study showed that 54 per cent of patients did 
not receive treatment consistent with the guidelines, 


including 18 per cent who did not see an oncologist— 
a necessary step to receive chemotherapy. Some 28 per 
cent saw an oncologist but did not receive chemother- 
apy, and eight per cent received chemotherapy late 
(more than 12 weeks after surgery). 

The study also examined demographic data such 
as age, income and area of residence to look at how 
they may affect treatment patterns throughout 
the province, 

Patients living in Edmonton were twice as likely to 
have a consultation with an oncologist after surgery 
as those living in Calgary or other parts of central or 
southern Alberta. Once a patient had a consult with 
an oncologist, however, region of residence was not 
associated with receiving chemotherapy. 

Age was another factor, with 78 per cent of patients 
aged 75 and older not receiving treatment according 
to guidelines. Some 42 per cent were not referred to 
an oncologist. 

Although older patients are more likely to have 
other diseases and ailments that could prevent them 
from being a candidate for chemotherapy, age was still 
the largest factor in not receiving chemotherapy. 

“The bottom line is there’s variation in how indi- 
vidual oncologists perceive co-morbidities and age in 
a patient's ability to tolerate chemotherapy and be a 
chemo candidate,” Winget said. “We wouldn't expect 
100 per cent of rectal cancer patients to be medically 
eligible, but surely the number should be more than 50 
per cent.” 

Winget said the overall results suggest that tighter 
co-ordination between surgeons and oncologists is 
needed, as is greater clarity regarding guidelines for co- 
lon and rectal cancer, which are similar diseases but are 
treated slightly differently. With Canada’s first school 
of public health, the U of A also has a leadership role 
in ensuring the health and wellness of Canadians and 
reducing health disparities here and across the globe. 

“Co-ordination of care, particularly when treat- 
ment requires input from multiple specialists, is 
complex and often difficult to organize,” said Winget. 
“Ideally, the system would include joint treatment 
planning with all relevant specialists to ensure every 
single cancer patient receives the best care possible.” 


driver of the learning process by 
g ) 

structuring and providing the study 
material,” he said. 

Experience-based learning goes a 

a= A be 

step further by making the students 
the driver of their own learning 
experience, said Mertiny, adding 
that in his design courses, student 


groups are put in charge of their 


decision making, work progress, 
and ultimately their own success. 

“I rake the role of an advisor 
whom the students consult regularly 
for guidance,’ he said. “It is quite 
stunning how much the students 
become motivated and excited 
about their work.’ Mi 


Narrowing the search for life on Mars 


Brian Murphy 


s there life on Mars? A definitive answer to that age-old question 
might bea little closer thanks to a startling discovery about the 
Red Planet's geology that was made with help from a University of 


Alberta researcher. 


Uof A geologist and meteorite expert Chris Herd was part of a team 


that identified a previously undiscovered source of carbon in several 


Martian meteorites. 


A Martian meteorite is rock ejected from Mars by impact from an 


asteroid or comet. It arrives at Earth in a ball of fire. The meteorite’s ori- 


gins are determined by an analysis of its chemical elements that research- 


ers have identified as markers for Mars. All Martian meteorites formed as 


layas that cooled at the surface. 


“We identified carbon-bearing compounds that originated as part 


of hot magma from within Mars’ mantle layer,” said Herd. “The magma 


erupted at the surface of Mars the same way volcanic rock forms here 
on Earth.” 


Part of the Curiosity mission to Mars is to find 
out whether life existed on the Red Planet. 


Herd says this 
is the first time 
organic-like carbon- 
aceous material has 
been found emanat- 
ing from beneath 
Mars’ surface. Herd 
adds the discovery 
opens up new 
possibilities for de- 
termining whether 
life ever existed on 
the planet. 

“Tf Martian 
meteorites are 
representative of 


magmas throughout Mars’ history, then they are also representative of 


the mechanism by which raw materials for life were delivered from the 


interior of the planet to the surface,” said Herd. 


Herd says the research team’s work could be useful information for 


NASA’ next mission to Mars. The Mars Science Laboratory mission with 


the rover vehicle, named Curiosity, is scheduled to land on Mars Aug. 5. 


Herd says the carbon-bearing compounds he identified are only 200 


million years old and do not necessarily have a connection to life on Mars 


at that time, but he adds things could change with Curiosity’s mission. 


“Curiosity could find older carbon-bearing rock, which might be 


linked to life on Mars at an earlier time in the planet's history,’ he said. 


Herd was a co-author on the research led by Andrew Steele of the 


Carnegie Institution of Washington. It was published May 24 in the 


journal Science Express. Wi 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Sage Award for a professor emeritus 


Professor emeritus Frank Weichman recently received a Sage Award 
from the Seniors Association of Greater Edmonton for his service as a 
volunteer in the public and non-profit sectors of Edmonton. 

Born in Germany, raised in Holland and educated in New York, 
Weichman received his PhD from Northwestern University, near Chicago, 
and joined the University of Alberta’s Department of Physics in 1958 
during what he remembers as “a period of extreme expansion,’ with about 
“four professors hired each year for two to three years running.” 

In about 1960, two of Weichman’s physics colleagues, Lynn Trainor 
and Joe Lipson, started a high-school outreach program, which Weichman 
eventually joined. 

He continues to be involved in physics education projects, taking phys- 
ics demos out to local grade schools and working in collaboration with 
Brian Martin, founder of The King’s Centre for Visualization in Science at 
~ the King’s University College to produce online context problems in phys- 
ics for use by physics teachers at both high-school and university levels. 

In the late 1990s, a few years after he retired, Weichman became a 
founding board member and long-serving treasurer of iHuman, a non- 
profit society that helps at-risk youth through arts programming. 

His interests in physics, improving people’s lives and sustaining the 
environment dovetail with another interesting undertaking: developing a 
low-cost, low-maintenance ceramic cooking stove. 

About 15 years ago, Weichman started to develop a stainless-steel, 
energy-efficient portable stove for backpacking. He thought a ceramic ver- 
sion might also work for more stationary situations where fuel was scarce. 
Serendipitiously, a group of university students approached Williams 
with a project to make a ceramics-based water filtering system. The group, 
Innovative Canadians for Change, brought both items to rural Kenya. 
Kenyans are now making them with local materials. 


New vice-provost named 


Duane Szafron has accepted the position of vice-provost and associ- 
ate vice-president (information technology) effective July 1 following the 
conclusion of Jonathan Schaeffer's term. 

Szafron received a PhD in applied mathematics from the University of 
Waterloo in 1978 and is currently a professor of computing science. He was 
the first vice-dean of the Faculty of Science and has served two terms on 
GFC and GFC Executive. Szafron has been conducting research in object- 
oriented computing since 1980, including language design, language 
_ implementation, programming environments and parallel computing. 

Current research interests are in computer games, especially believable 
characters in video games and decision agents that are capable of playing 
computer poker against the world’s best human players. Having taught 
computing courses to students at all levels, from first year through graduate 
school, Szafron won the Faculty of Engineering Undergraduate Teaching 
Award in 1987 and the U of A Graduate Students’ Association Award for 


Excellence in Supervision in 2006. 


Dean of Campus Saint-Jean’s term extended 


The Board of Governors has approved a one-year extension to the ap- 
pointment of Marc Arnal as dean of Campus Saint-Jean for the period of 
July 1, 2013 to June 30, 2014. Mare will be completing his second five-year 
term of office as dean on June 30, 2013. 

‘The extension was put in place to bridge U of A provost Carl Amrhein’s 
administrative leave, which runs from July 2012 to June 2013, at which 


time the provost will be able to chair the dean selection committee. 


The late Gordon Hirabayashi, who fought the internment of Japanese- 
Americans during the Second World War and later was a sociology 
professor and eventual department chair at the U of A, will be awarded the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom posthumously from U.S. President Barack 
Obama May 29. Hirabayashi, whose time at the U of A began in 1959 and 
lasted well beyond his retirement in 1983, died earlier this year. He was 93. 


The Presidential Medal of Freedom is the highest civilian award in the U.S. 


Zhenghe Xu, professor in the Department of Chemical and Materials 
Engineering, received the 2012 Frank Spragins Technical Award from the 
Association of Professional Engineers and Geoscientists of Alberta in rec- 
ognition of his integrity, expertise and outstanding accomplishments in the 
field of mineral and oilsands processing. 


Carmen Rojas 


oger Graves thinks of his Writing Studies 302 
class as “a course with consequences,” and for 
is most recent group of students, one of those 
consequences was helping a community garden secure a 
$5,000 grant to build a greenhouse. 

The 10 students enrolled in Graves’ class last fall 
learned the ins and outs of proposal writing through first- 
hand experience, thanks to a community service-learning 
component that put them in direct collaboration with 
local organizations in need of funding. 

“You teach students to do this kind of writing, which 
is really important to them later on, but in the context of 
actually doing it for a group that otherwise doesn’t have 
the skills to [write the applications],” said Graves, director 
of the Writing Across the Curriculum program and a 
professor in the Department of English and Film Studies. 

One of the organizations the class worked with was 
the Edmonton Organic Growers Guild (EOGG). The 
group of 100 volunteers runs a community garden at 
UA\lberta’s South Campus, on four acres provided by the 
Department of Agricultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences. The fruits and vegetables they grow each 
season are split between gardeners and Edmonton-area 
food banks. 

EOGG president Travis Kennedy says they had ap- 
plied for small grants in the past to cover the cost of seeds 
and other growing materials, but they had no experience 
tackling the more complex process of researching and 
applying for larger grants. 

That's where the students stepped in, working through 
a three-stage process under the guidance of Graves. First, 
they literally got their hands dirty alongside Kennedy and 
other members of the EOGG as they focused on learning 
as much as they could about the organization. 

“They soaked it up and tried to figure out who we are 
and what we do, and what grants we had the best chance 
of getting,” said Kennedy. “A lot of the students came out 
three or four times and picked our brains as we worked 
together. They all took away different things that we do or 
contribute—from the fact that we contribute to the greater 
Edmonton community through food banks, to the fact 


that we're teaching people to grow their own food.” 
g 
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Roger Graves (left) and his Writing Studies 302 class 
secured funding for a greenhouse for the Edmonton 
Organic Growers Guild. 


Next, with a firm grasp of the EOGG’s needs and 
objectives, the students went into research mode, scour- 
ing the Internet to eventually identify the Government 
of Alberta’s Community Initiatives Program (CIP), 
which allocates funds from the Alberta Lottery Fund, as 
a likely funder. The students then set about individually 
drafting applications, which were compiled and sent to 
the EOGG for their input and evaluation before the 
final application was submitted. 

When Graves received word earlier this month that 
the EOGG had been awarded $5,000 thanks in part to 
his students’ efforts, he was thrilled. 

“This $5,000 grant gave me more of a charge [than 
other grants] because we were able to help that organ- 
ization and the students really saw the success of their 
work,” he said. 

That success is soon to be in place at the garden 
thanks to funding by the CIP grant as well as $2,500 
from the Alberta Public Interest Research Group. 

“With the greenhouse, they can do more educa- 
tional things, they can get started earlier, they can grow 
their own seedlings so they don’t have to purchase 
plants,” said Graves. “There are so many good reasons 
for it. 


| ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


LIVE IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Executive 2 bedroom plus den, over 
1,400 sq. ft. condo. Beautifully design 
with top of the line style. Underground 
parking. 11111-82 Ave. $2,400/month. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 

Estate Corp. Call Michael Jenner and 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. 


TURNKEY FURNISHED SUITE. Stunning 
1 plus den (second bedroom) 1.5 

bath, Turnkey furnished suite with 
underground parking. Steps from the 
university. 11011-86 Ave. $1,600/ 
month. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. Call Michael Jenner and 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. 


EXECUTIVE SUITE. Turnkey furnished 

1 bedroom with underground parking 
across from University Campus and LRT. 
Large executive suite with everything 
you need! Short term rental available 
until December, long term negotiable. 
11027-87 Ave. $1,500/month. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 
Call Michael Jenner and Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- 
baun.com. 


RAVINE LIVING, Beautiful large turnkey 
furnished 1 bedroom suite. Close to 
Ravines off 142st street. All utilities, 
cable, Internet included with cleaning 
service too. Call Today. $1,600/month. 
143 & 99 Ave. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call Michael 
Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780- 441- 
6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


WESTERN RELOCATION SERVICES LTD. Is 
looking on behalf of a client for a 3 bed- 
room plus home for a long term lease, 

in Grandview and Windsor Park area 


Edmonton. Please call Michael Jenner or 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 if you are 
interested in leasing your home. 


BRAND NEW GARDEN SUITE. Windsor 
Park, 2 block walk to U of A/hospital. 
Extremely quiet, private, large windows, 
800 sq. ft. 2 bedrooms, $1,750. All new 
6 appliances. Includes utilities, parking. 
Melita 780-484-9278 or mjammed@ 
telus.net. 


BEGRAVIA. 2 bedroom condo close to 

U of A, LRT, river valley. Available July 
1st. No pets or smoking. Unfurnished 
for $1,100/month, but can furnish 
according to tenant needs for additional 
amount. Daena 780-436-8713 or tdlam- 
oureux@hotmail.com. 


CONDO FOR RENT. July ‘st, 
Saskatchewan Drive/U of A. Bright, 
clean, 2 bedroom, 2 bath, 2 balcony, 
gas fireplace, river view. 6 appliances, 
underground parking. $1,400/month. 
780-438-6410. 


LENDRUM HOUSE. 3 bedroom bunge- 
low. Steps to LRT, schools, shopping 
and University Hospital. Available 
immediately. 1 year lease preferred 
$1,300/month. 780-469-1859 Joan or 
stefan.lalonde@ualberta.ca. 


OLD STRATHCONA SUMMER RENTAL. 
July 1 — Aug 31. Fully furnished, 2 
bedroom plus study, 2 baths, cathedral 
ceiling, DR, spacious family room. Close 
to U of A. No pets. $1,700/month, util- 
ities included. Some yard work required. 
Marie & Doug 780-435-6795 or mari- 
echidley@shaw.com. 


MODERN CONDO IN GARNEAU. 
Superbly renovated condo, walking dis- 
tance to the university. Claridge House, 
brick building, features swimming 
pool, hot tub. 1,362 sq. ft., 2 bedroom, 


1% bath, 2nd floor, elevator to secure 
heated parking stall. Large master with 
en suite, extra storage off balcony, 
and in renovated closets. Gorgeous 
kitchen with new appliances, new cab- 
inets, granite countertops throughout. 
AIC, washer, dryer, freezer. Unique 
barn wood grain commercial flooring, 
modern rugs. No pets, no smoking all 
utilities included. June 1st occupancy. 
$1,800/month. Heather 403-379-2101 
or jaques@netago.ca. 


BELGRAVIA. August 1st occupancy. 
3 bedroom house in south Belgravia. 
$2,550/month. 11833-71A Ave. 
780-886-6005. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GORGEOUS, MODERN, COZY, CENTRAL 
CONDO. Cheaper than renting. For info 
and pictures enter ad# 348251134 in 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


UNIVERSITY FACULTY MEMBER. Seeks 
3 bedroom house near campus for fall 
semester 2012 (Sept — Dec). Please con- 
tact raft@ualberta.ca. 


SERVICES 


PIANO LESSONS. Creative, patient, 
innovative piano teacher available in 
Allendale. Anita 780-437-2332. 


BUYING, SELLING, LEASING, CALL ME 
FIRST. Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766, 
780-940-0414. Pioneer Condominium 
Specialist. www.conniekennedy.com. 
RE/MAX Real Estate. 


DELUXE SERVICED & VIRTUAL OFFICES. 
Now available at the Ritchie Mill on 
Saskatchewan Drive. Access to lounge/ 
meeting areas. Excellent for consultants. 
Contact Heather at (780) 437-0799. 
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Community service learning trip to Mexico spurs students to action 


Alexandria Eldridge 
community service 
learning trip has spurred 
students to increase 

Canadian awareness about poy- 

erty and social justice in Mexico 

and raise funds for families in an 
impoverished area. 

Arisha Seeras, who just finished 
her fourth year of nutrition and 
food science, said the trip opened 
her eyes to many issues she hadn't 
considered before, such as mal- 
nutrition in Mexico and increasing 
cases of diabetes. 

“A trip like this takes you out of 
your own bubble,” she said. “You 
think, ‘life is so great in Canada, 
there’s nothing wrong out there.’ 
But it’s when you actually go out 
there and face the people, that’s 
when you realize how much pain 
and suffering there is in other parts 
of the world. The trip stimulated 
me to do way more than what I’m 
doing right now.” 

Seeras was one of 12 students 
and staff members from the 
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Megan Hoffman, a third-year nutrition student, helps kids do crafts in a 
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squatters’ settlement outside of Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences who 
travelled to Cuernavaca, Mexico 
from April 28 to May 7, where they 
learned about social justice issues 
in the country relating to globaliza- 
tion and poverty. They attended 
various workshops, met with local 
families, and built a roof anda 


wall for needy families living in La 
Estacion, a squatters’ settlement 
just outside Cuernavaca. 

Maria Jose Montenegro, an en- 
vironmental economics and policy 
student entering her fourth year, 
also said the trip opened her eyes to 
considering social justice in Mexico 


in a different light. 
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“We got to see the developing 
countries’ part,’ she said. “We talked 
alot about globalization and prob- 
lems around natural resource de- 
pendency, but it’s a very Canadian 
perspective. When we went, we 
actually got to see the issues and the 
countries that are actually affected 
by them.” 

The group stayed at the 
Cuernavaca Centre for International 
Dialogue on Development, which 
runs programs to help families in La 
Estacion. There, they were able to 
interact with people from the com- 
munity and hear their stories. 

“We saw people who had to 
immigrate from more impoverished 
areas to this squatters’ settlement, 
and the conditions of living there 
were not good, but better than 
where they'd come from—which 
is mind-blowing,’ said Shannon 
Clarke, the student engagement co- 
ordinator for ALES and one of the 
co-leaders of the trip. 

Seeras noted that many families 
had been waiting a long time for 
assistance, making the gratitude of 


66 The trip stimulated me to 
do way more than what 
I’m doing right now.” 


Arisha Seeras 


the families they helped a highlight 
of the trip. 

“To us it was just a job is done, 
but to them it meant so much 
more,’ she said. “I didn’t think I did 
a lot of work, but for them, just us 
going there and helping them out 
just made them really happy. They 
were just really grateful.” 

Now that they’ve returned, the 
group has put together an action 
plan to raise awareness about the 
CCIDD and host a fundraising 
dinner and silent auction with the 
proceeds going to support families 
in La Estacion. 

More information about the 
group's trip and fundraising efforts 
can be found at www.alesabroad. 
wordpress.com. Bt 
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UNTIL MAY 30 


In Focus: Blind Photographers 
Challenge Visual Expectations. This 
exhibition features blind and partially 
sighted photographers exploring the 
built environment. Rutherford Library 
South Foyer. 


UNTIL JUNE 8 


InSight: Visualizing Health 
Humanities. An exhibition to broaden 
our understanding of the emerging field 
of health humanities through visual, 
sound and performance explorations. 
FAB Gallery 


UNTIL JUNE 9 


Super-Vision!: Michael Eubank. This 
exhibition is the final visual presentation 
for the degree of Master of Fine Arts in 
Painting. FAB Gallery. 


UNTIL JULY 14 


China's Imperial Modern: The 
Painter's Craft. Do not miss this excit- 
ing new exhibition from the U of A 
Museums highlighting objects and 
artworks from the Mactaggart Art 
Collection. Through consideration of ink 
paintings, wood-block printed books, 
sketchbooks, and artist's tools such as 
inkstones and inksticks, The Painter's 
Craft asks how modern ways of making 
pictures—from mechanical copying to 
creative appropriation—emerged from 
the ink painter's studio and contributed 
to the crafting of everyday life in China 
during the imperial era. Telus Centre. 


MAY 28 


CENTENNIAL LECTURES 


Why Do Hearts Fail? lecture will 
be given by Justine Ezekowitz and 
Howard Young. 5-7 p.m. 

Allard Family Lecture Theatre, 

Katz Group Centre for Pharmacy and 
Health Research. 


MAY 30 


Administrative Professional Officers 
— Annual General Meeting. All the 


university's administrative professional 
officers are cordially invited to this 
meeting where reports will be given on 
the activities and accomplishments of 
the APO committees for the past year. 
2-5 p.m. Wild Rose Room, Lister Centre. 


MAY 31 


Using Viruses to Fight Cancer. Patrick 
Lee is presenting this public lecture 

as part of the Li Ka Shing Institute 

of Virology & Gairdner Foundation 
Symposium held from May 31 to June 

1 Bernard Snell Hall in the University 
Hospital 6:45-8 p.m. 


Oil and Democracy Speaker Series. 
Talk entitled Issues of Equity, Aboriginal 
Rights will be given by Eriel Deranger, 
communications co-ordinator of the 
Athabasca Chipewyan First Nation. 
7-8:30 p.m. 

Natural Resources Engineering Facility, 
Markin/CNRL (NREF). 


JUNE 6 


School of Energy & the Environment 
(SEE) Seminar Series: Human 
Environments, Natural Resources and 
Social Sustainability in the Energy 
Sector. John Parkins, associate profes- 
sor in the Department of Resource 
Economics & Environmental Sociology, 
will be drawing on a series of recent 
research projects that explore ques- 
tions of human environments and social 
sustainability in the context of resource 
development. From a backdrop of 40 
years of research on boomtowns in 
North America, Parkins will introduce 
three recent case studies in Alberta to 
provide detailed insights into the chal- 
lenges of social sustainability in the 
booming energy sector. The topics will 
revolve around aspects of work life and 
local culture that lead to substance 
abuse in a resource town, challenges 
of immigration as a model of eco- 
nomic development in rural Alberta and 
experiences of women in a resource 
town as an often overlooked category 
of social sustainability. Parkins will 


conclude with alternative proposals for 
public governance and economic co- 
ordination that might lead to enhanced 
social sustainability in the energy 
sector. Noon—1:30 p.m. 5-40 Stollery 
Executive Development Centre, Alberta 
School of Business. 


May 26 


JUNE 7 


Oil and Democracy Speaker Series. 
This talk, entitled Environmentalism 
and International Activism, will 

be delivered by Mike Hudema, 
Greenpeace, Climate and 


Faculty of Business and Faculté Saint-Jean 
Faculties of science (general degrees only) and law 


Faculties of science (honours and specialization 


degrees only) and agricultural, life and environmental 


Faculties of pharmacy and pharmaceutical sciences 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
Graduation proceedings for the Faculty of Extension 


Faculties of education (elementary degrees only) and 


Faculties of education (secondary and adult degrees, 


and diplomas only) and physical education and 


Faculties of graduate studies and research (master's 


degrees and postgraduate diplomas), rehabilitation 
medicine (master's degrees only) and public health 
(master's degrees only) 


Faculties of arts (departments beginning with A — K 


only) and graduate studies and research (Doctor of 
Philosophy, Doctor of Education, and Doctor of Music 


June 3 2:30 p.m. 
June 5 3 p.m. 
June 6 10 a.m. 
3 p.m. 
sciences 
June 7 10 a.m. Faculty of Engineering 
3 p.m. 
and nursing 
June 8 10 a.m. 
3 p.m. 
June 11 3 p.m. 
native studies 
June 12 10 a.m. 
recreation 
3 p.m. 
June 13 10 a.m. 
degrees only) 
3 p.m. 


L-Z only) 


Faculty of Arts (departments beginning with 


Energy Campaigner; and Chelsea Flook, 
director of the Sierra Club Prairie. 
7-8:30 p.m. Natural Resources 
Engineering Facility, Markin/CNRL 
(NREF). 


Fan Zeng will receive an Honorary Doctor of Letters degree at a special ceremony in Beijing. 


Faculty of Augustana held at Augustana Campus in Camrose 


Chantal Petitclerc will receive an 
Honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 


Donald Bruce Dingwell will receive an 
Honorary Doctor of Science degree. 


John Stanton will receive an Honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree. 


Garry Lindberg will receive an Honorary 
Doctor of Science degree. 


Shirley Stinson will receive an Honorary 
Doctor of Science degree. 


Julio J. Frenk will receive an Honorary 
Doctor of Science degree. 


The Right Honourable Paul Martin will 
receive an Honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree. 


Mary May Simon will receive an 
Honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 


James Jude Orbinski will receive an 
Honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 


Holger Petersen will receive an 
Honorary Doctor of Letters degree. 
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Photos by John Ulan 


Each spring, all graduating First Nations, Métis 
and Inuit students have the opportunity to be 
recognized in a special Honouring Ceremony 
during convocation. The ceremony includes the 
presentation of a beaded eagle feather, which is 
considered to be the highest honour that can be 
awarded within Aboriginal cultures. 


For this year’s ceremony, U of A volunteers—led 
by Shana Dion, director of the Aboriginal Student 
Services Centre, and Tracy Bear, special advisor 


nage 
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to the provost—kept the feather adornment and 
beading in-house, rather than sending them 
away to be decorated. 


“Through this process of beading together, it has 
shown to me our community, our passion, our 
commitment, our creativity and more importantly 
not being scared of failure,” said Dion. “There 
will be a greater sense of pride honouring our 
students this year knowing all the love and 
attention that went into each one of the feathers.” 
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The Open Door 


Outgoing chancellor shares 
thoughts on a term well spent 


rage 6 


Alberta found 


Phys Ed and Rec introduces the 
Alberta Model, a new take on an 


old notion about athletics 


University takes 
step towards 
signing copyright 
agreement 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

has advised Access 

Copyright of its intention 
to sign a new Access Copyright 
licence based on a model negoti- 
ated between the Association 
of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada (AUCC) and Access 
Copyright and made available for 
consideration April 16. 

The new agreement, which out- 
lines how universities legally repro- 
duce copyright-protected works in 
print and some digital formats, will 
see the university pay $26 per full- 
load equivalent student. This fee is 
up from the previous agreement, 
which required universities to pay 
a flat fee of $3.38 per student plus 
10 cents per page for photocopied 
materials included in course packs; 
the two fees combined generated 
revenues for the copyright col- 
lective of $17 to $18 per full-time 
equivalent U of A student. The new 
agreement covers material in both 
print and digital formats within 
the Access Copyright repertoire, 
whereas the previous arrangement 
covered only printed material. 


66 We believe that the 
agreement negotiated 
between AUCC and 
Access Copyright 
provides the best 
possible outcome for the 
University of Alberta’s 
students, staff and 
faculty in its current 
context.” 


Carl Amrhein 


The settlement puts a halt on 
an extended copyright dispute that 
began Jan. 1, 2011, with the expiry 
of a previous arrangement with 
Access Copyright, a non-profit 
organization that compensates 
copyright owners in exchange for 


Continued on page 2 
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Coming full circle 


Staff cherishes role in robing 
room as a way of helping finish 
something she helped start 


Convocating students in the faculties of science and law look over the program in advance of crossing the Northern Alberta Jubilee stage June 6. 


Provost honoured with German Order of Merit 


Michael Davies-Venn 


ermany’s ambassador to Canada was 

in Edmonton June 4 to recognize two 

University of Alberta administrators 
with two of his country’s highest honours. 

Close to 100 people were in attendance June 
4 to witness German ambassador to Canada 
Georg Witschel present Carl Amrhein, provost 
and vice-president (academic), with the Officer’s 
Cross of the Order of Merit and present Britta 
Baron, vice-provost and associate vice-president 
(international), with the German Canadian 
Friendship Prize. 

The German Order of Merit, known as the 
Bundesverdienstkreuz, is the highest tribute the 
Federal Republic of Germany can pay to individ- 
uals for outstanding service to the nation, on par 
with the Order of Canada. 

“For those who know Carl, we know him to 
be a person of great energy and integrity,” said 
U of A chancellor Linda Hughes. “His devotion 
to excellence in higher education and research 
both here in Alberta and around the world is 
second to none.” 

Witschel said Amrhein’s work is an example 
of fruitful co-operation. 

“For you, Dr. Amrhein, your understanding 
of fostering international co-operation is more 
than just the mobility of people and ideas and 


gaining knowledge. It is also building mutual 

understanding and respect,’ said Witschel. 
Amrhein’s commitment to international en- 

gagement spans more than two decades, starting 

g 

at the University of Toronto, where he helped 

establish a Joint Initiative for German Studies. 


Carl Amrhein (right) receives the Order of Merit from Georg Witschel, Germany's ambassador to Canada. 
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The Helmholtz-Alberta Initiative, grow- 
ing student exchanges between Alberta and 
German universities, a vibrant partnership 
between the university and the Ludwig- 
Maximilians-University of Munich, and the 


Continued on page 3 
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University goes abroad to award HD to famed Chinese artist 


Michael Davies-Venn 


rofessor Fan Zeng, One of 

China’s most renowned cal- 

ligraphers, poets and paint- 
ers, received an honorary doctor of 
letters degree during a ceremony in 
Beijing May 26. 

Zeng’s contributions include his 
devotion to producing creative works 
and education for more than five 
decades, particularly his contribu- 
tions to the development of Chinese 
painting and financing the Oriental 
Arts Building of Nankai University, 
where he was once a professor. 
Toward the end of the century, Fan, 
an author of more than 150 works, 
wrote The Warning Bell, in which he 
observed that in the 20th century, 
peoples of the world would embrace 
a word named “harmony.” 

Joining the list of Chinese digni- 
taries who witnessed the conferral 
at the Great Hall of the People was 
David Mulroney, Canada’s ambas- 
sador to China, chancellor Linda 
Hughes, vice-dean of arts Heather 
Zwicker, and provost Carl Amrhein. 

Amrhein, who served as univer- 
sity president during the ceremony, 
noted that it was an extraordinary 
event to which the Chinese govern- 
ment sent greetings that were read 
during the ceremony. 

“The fact that we held the event 
at The Great Hall of the People is 
probably the loudest statement on 
the part of our partners in China,” 
said Amrhein. The event marked the 


Fan Zeng receives his honorary doctor of 
letters at a special ceremony in Beijing. 


first time the university conferred an 
honorary degree outside of Canada. 
Amrhein said this gesture shows the 
depth of the university’s commit- 
ment to engaging with the rest of 
the world. 

“Tt demonstrates that our 
definition of internationalizing the 
institution includes our full range of 
ceremonies taking place where the 
academic imperative of the institu- 
tion makes sense. In other words, 
we would go, as an institution—not 
just our staff, faculty and students, 
but also our ceremonies and our 
traditions—where it makes sense for 
us to go.” 

Professor Fan, who is also dean 
of the Chinese Painting Institute 
of Peking University, gave what 
Amrhein described as a spectacular 
intellectual tour of Eastern and 
Western philosophy and science, 


Agreement would end prolonged dispute 


Continued from page 1 


use of their content. In the interim, the Copyright Board of Canada allowed 


the AUCC members to work under the conditions outlined in the previous 


tariff until new terms were agreed upon. 


In September 2011, the university signalled that it would be joining 15 


other AUCC members opting to operate outside of the tariff framework 


with Access Copyright, after deciding the copyright licensing agency’s 


proposal, which included some copyright monitoring elements that were 


counter to the principles of academic freedom and privacy, was not consist- 


ent with the way the university deals with today’s copyright issues. It called 


for a dramatic increase in the fee per full-load equivalent student to $45. 


“Our biggest concern was not so much the fee increase, but rather that 


the original Access Copyright proposal filed included some very invasive 


survey rights that we weren't confident would respect the privacy of our 
faculty members and students,” said Carl Amrhein, U of A provost and vice- 


president (academic). 


Amrhein explained that the rights to audit in the initial proposal would 


essentially give Access Copyright unrestricted access to the university’s 


secure networks in its bid to get a full look at how the university commun- 


ity uses copyrighted materials. 


Under the terms of the new agreement, Amrhein says, the conditions 


of any copyright survey must be agreed upon by all parties, respect the 


principles of academic freedom (for example, by not providing access to the 


emails and chat rooms of faculty and students), comply with privacy legisla- 


tion and policies and respect collective agreements already in place. 


“To the extreme, Access Copyright could have had unobstructed access 


to faculty email and learning management systems,” said Amrhein. “This 


new licence gives us great comfort that the survey that ultimately will be 


arrived at will protect the privacy of our students, faculty and staff.” 


Among the notable points negotiated in the deal is a multi-year certainty 


on price and access to a new range of digital materials that wasn’t covered 


in the previous tariff. As for who will bear the cost of the new agreement, 


Amrhein says that is still being discussed, but allocation of the increase 


will most likely be consistent with the current pay structure that sees the 


university cover a certain percentage of the fee, while the rest is recovered, 


as in the past, through the fees associated with copies made, such as those 


for individual course packs. 


“We believe that the agreement negotiated between AUCC and Access 
Copyright provides the best possible outcome for the University of Alberta’s 
students, staff and faculty in its current context,’ said Amrhein. 

The U of A now has until June 30 to sign the five-year agreement, which 
is retroactive to Jan. 1, 2011. Formalizing the agreement by the June 30 
deadline entitles the U of A to an 85-per-cent discount on fees for the per- 
iod from January 1, 2011, to the date of signing. M 


during a lecture in which he drew 
from ancient Chinese philosophers 
such as Laozi, scientists such as 
Stephen Hawking and western phil- 
osophers such as Immanuel Kant. 

During his lecture, which focused 
on ways of improving mankind, he 
called for a return to a more whole- 
some life that is quiet, peaceful and 
consistent with the laws of nature. 
Noting the disquiet that characteriz- 
es the world today, Fan pointed out 
that 2,500 years ago, the Chinese 
philosopher Laozi said, “Quietness 
is the master of restless activity. 

“The restless jitters of the people 
will lead to disturbance of the great 
order and disintegration of the 
world. It is complete foolishness to 
insist that the six or seven billion 
people of the world follow one 
social system, adopt one belief and 
practise one religion. However, the 
individuals of the human race all 
wish for peace and happiness. This is 
the fundamental desire of life.” 

The celebrated Chinese poet 
then led the audience to imagine a 
world of possibility that could come 
from harmonizing with nature. 

“The universe follows its own 
laws of operation, which is a 
symphony that comforts man with 
a tranquillizing and enjoyable ef- 
fect, peaceful melodies of poetic 


movement, he said. “Mankind 
will not be threatened by flames 
of war, but surrounded by flowers 
of peace. Their eyes will not be 
hurt by the debris and smoke of 
war, but soothed by the beds of 
fragrant flowers of a peaceful and 
prosperous world.” 

Besides an honorary degree, Zeng 
has also accepted an invitation to 
teach a master class in poetry and 
painting at the U of A. He will be 
joined by other leading Chinese 
artists. Currently, the university has 
more than 100 exchange and co- 
operation programs with more than 
50 Chinese institutions of higher 
learning and research institutes, in- 
cluding Peking, Tsinghua, Zhejiang, 
Nanjing and Nankai universities. 

Amrhein says honouring Fan fur- 
ther strengthens those relationships 
with China. 

“We have made a statement 
that we recognize, as the U of A, 
the contribution of leading figures 
in the arts and humanities from 
around the world to the uplifting of 
our institution in the faculty, staff 
and students in Edmonton,’ said 
Amrhein. “We hope, by recogniz- 
ing, in this case, a leading cultural 
figure in China, that we improve the 
relationships that we can have with 
Chinese universities.” Wi 


Maintaining the well-oiled 
convocation machine 


Geoff McMaster 


orinne Callihoo has just returned from a whirlwind trip to 
Beijing to organize a special U of A honorary degree conferral 
on famed artist Fan Zeng, and her jet-lagged mind is racing 


with convocation details. 


Callihoo is the one responsible for making sure the 13 ceremonies 


proceed relatively glitch-free over the two-week period when graduates 


finally cross the finish line, beginning their journeys into professional life. 


After seven years in the role, she'd like to say it all runs like a well-oiled 


machine, but the unpredictable arises often enough to keep things both 


fresh and challenging. 


“Everything is always different, depending on honorary degree 
recipients and the number of students we have,’ she says. “Sometimes 


there are mobility issues, as we had 
with Rick Hansen, or you have 
security to work out as we had 
with the Agha Khan. It changes all 
the time.” 

It means that Callihoo and her 
team are constantly on high alert, 
ready to react when the carefully 
crafted script goes off the rails. 
“There was one time when the 
president didn’t have her remarks 
for Michaélle Jean. But we quickly 
got them for her from the sign- 
language interpreter. She did it at 
the end of the ceremony instead of 
the beginning, and no one knew 
the difference.” 
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Corinne Callihoo goes over some final 
preparation in advance of convocation. 


‘The preparations for convocation, which start in January, include 
making arrangements for parchments, name cards, platform cards, the 
program and booking the Jubilee Auditorium (normally five years in 
advance). Closer to the event, Callihoo oversees the training of marshals 
and bookstore volunteers who hand out parchments and apparel, and 
makes sure speeches are written for the chancellor and president. 

What makes her job most rewarding, she says, is the dedication of her 
staff and volunteers who are wholly invested in what the landmark event 
means to thousands of graduating students—2,000 per day on average. 
Volunteers put in hours of overtime during convocation without a word 


of complaint, says Callihoo. 


“It really is a team effort throughout the registrar's office—stuffing 
parchment folders, editing and proofreading all published materials— 
and we also need people to marshal and robe. 

“It’s the one time of year you get to see students at their happiesc-— 
they've achieved what they want to and reached their goals.” A 


Teaching award winner shares his rules of engagement 


Jane Hurly 


hen veteran teacher 

Gordon Bell goes into 

his exercise physiology 
class, students can depend on three 
things without fail: a well-prepared 
lesson, energetically delivered in 


“I try to convey to the students 
that they are in class for a reason, 
and so am J,” says Bell. “That means 
if I say, You don’t need your phone 
to learn in this class, it’s shut off so 
students can stay focused. It means 
if you're using your computer in 
class, you're not logged onto the 


Centre, where the Edmonton Oilers 
frequently come for their fitness 
testing. “When I mention the work 
we do with the Oilers or some other 
elite athlete, everyone pricks up 
their ears. I try to give examples 
that are real in their lives to help 
them make a connection with 


language they can understand, and 
an instructor who tries to engage 
them from start to finish. 

These are the well-ingrained 
lessons Bell attributes to being 
formally trained as a teacher, having 
completed an education degree 
and taught in the secondary school 
system before advancing to a second 
degree in kinesiology, graduate 
studies and then an academic career 
at the University of Alberta. 

Bell adds that his own teach- 
ing style was influenced by several 
great teachers he experienced at 
school and university, and by his 
current colleagues. 

“T draw heavily on my formal 
teacher training: I try to prepare 
myself and the material as well as 
possible. I think it’s important that 
there’s a definite plan. You convey 
that to the students, and they know 
what they're going to be learning. 

I think students really respond to 
that,” he said. 

To Bell, these are, quite simply, 
the nuts and bolts of good teaching 
practice, that make for a good learn- 
ing experience for students. 


Gordon Bell 


Teaching in larger classes with 
plenty of technological distrac- 
tions—phones, laptops and ready 
access to the Internet—can be chal- 
lenging. It means using what Bell 
calls “the whole tool box of teaching 
management skills” in addition to 
using the best teaching technique 
to fit the subject or concept. It also 
means fostering a spirit of mutual 
respect in an environment that’s 
“motivating and non-threatening.” 


learn as well. 


Internet and distracted.” 


“Using techniques such as walk- 
ing around the classroom—making 
sure your presence is felt and that 
students are engaged in the pro- 
cess—can be effective. It also means 
taking time to pose or entertain 
questions, and trying to provide the 
best answer for the student in class, 
and if you're unable, to get back to 
them.” Students appreciate that and 
it helps the instructor continually 


Bell works hard to ensure that 
students understand the relevance 
of what they’re learning in real-life 
contexts so they know how to apply 
it. In his fitness assessment classes, 
he uses examples from his work in 
the Sport and Health Assessment 


what it means and how the theory 
is applied.” 

Being available to students is a 
hallmark of Bell’s style. “No student 


should ever say, ‘I have no idea what 


payddns 


went on in class today. As a student, 


if you go into the class and are | 
prepared, you shouldn’t be wonder- 
ing what happened in class, but 
sometimes students say this about 
some of their classes. It’s not uncom- 
mon to hear that. That’s simply poor 
communication—no teacher should 
allow that to happen. “ 

The classroom should be an 
engaged space where true learn- 
ing takes place—not just note- 
taking and memorization later, 
says Bell. “I believe you should 
be able to learn something in the 


classroom that doesn’t require you 
to memorize it later. Some level of 
understanding should be achieved 
before you head out of the door. 
That comes back to being prepared 
and using the best information and 
method to teach the concept.” 
Asked what he loves about teach- 
ing, Bell says, “I do have a personal 
desire to help people to learn. I get 
fulfilment out of teaching someone 


something and then getting feed- 
back about how they used it. 
“Sometimes I'l get an email 


from a graduate who tells me that 
they're using some concepts they 
learned in class and applying it in 
their own work. When I see that 
something we did in class gets 
carried over and used by a student 


in the community, that makes all 
the difference.” Wi 


McCalla prof turns work into rich classroom debate 


Michael Brown 


twas only after Alexander the Great—the 

Macedonian conqueror who created an empire 

in the fourth century BC that stretched from the 
Ionian Sea to the Himalayas—was dead for half a mil- 
lennium that historians got around to piecing together 
a portrayal, accurate or otherwise, of his life. 

A seeming historical oddity, considering how 
important a figure he was? Not so, according to Frances 
Pownall, who says Alexander the Great was rather 
tough on historians who didn’t see his conquests in the 


right light. 


John Ulan 


Frances Pownall 


“Callisthenes, one of the historians that accompan- 
ied Alexander the Great on his expedition, was actually 
executed [or jailed and left to die} partway through,” 
said Pownall, a professor in the Department of History 
and Classics. “Ultimately, he fell afoul of Alexander for 


a couple of reasons, and generally it’s not a good idea to 
fall afoul of autocratic leaders.” 

Offering up cautionary tales about being in the 
historical portrayal service of tyrants was just one 
element of Pownall’s year as a University of Alberta 
McCalla Professor. 

“T can’t thank the university enough for hay- 
ing given this to me,’ said Pownall. “I made a lot of 
progress on my work, which I think benefited my 
students as well, as we had some great discussions about 
source traditions.” 

McCalla professorships are university awards 
intended to give faculty members an opportunity to 
explore and implement strategies integrating their re- 
search and teaching. After using a portion of the award 
to further research translations of Alexander the Great’s 
exploits, Pownall taught a winter seminar course with 
an emphasis on the historical problems associated with 
Alexander’s reign, many of which stem from the near- 
complete loss of the contemporary historical accounts. 

Having just finished a translation and commentary 
on one of Alexander’s more flattering, apologetic his- 
torians, Aristobulus, who lived to tell the tale of his em- 
ployer’s military prowess, Pownall says she was able to 
bring actual source tradition into the classroom to open 
up debate about this compelling yet elusive luminary. 

“My students were surprised to find out that things 
aren't as cut and dried for a major figure of antiquity as 
they had expected,” said Pownall. “I think it is import- 
ant for the students to see what actual evidence there is 
for any particular event in Alexander’s reign. 

“T think they were shocked by how much contam- 
ination there was from later historians, and how, for 
each particular event, there were three or four differ- 
ent versions. M 
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Order of Merit about ‘building respect 


Continued from page 1 


German-Canadian Centre for Innovation and Research are examples of the 
more than two dozen partnerships Witschel credits Amrhein with fostering. 
“Without your vital support, the GCCIR would not have been estab- 
lished. And what has been achieved up to now gives us every reason to be 

optimistic, when we think about its future,” Witschel said. 

Chancellor emeritus Eric Newell, who was on hand for the ceremony 
held at the former Mactaggart residence, which was donated to the U of A 
in 2010, said Amrhein has tremendous 
ability to create environments that foster 
great partnerships. 

“He’s action-oriented, dead set 
against writing long reports that just 
gather dust on the shelf” Newell said. 
“The deans love working with Carl 
because he takes action and gives them 
the freedom to come up with their ideas. 
The students love him and our inter- 
national partners do too. Carl has good 
visionary and leadership initiatives, and 
he knows how to reach across cultural 
lines. That’s a unique talent.” 

Amrhein told the audience that 
internationalization is a need that 
must be met. “For Canada, Alberta, 
Edmonton and this institution to 


Britta Baron 


achieve all that it is capable of achieving, we must be deeply engaged around 
the world,’ he said. “At the level of faculty, staff and students, and at the 
level of cultural understanding across the entire academy, the work con- 
tinues and it will continue with increased intensity as the world becomes 
ever more competitive.” 

In presenting Baron with her award, Witschel said she is a woman who is 
multi-talented, very active, dedicated and devoted. “She has accomplished, 
in many areas, a lot to bring science institutions, researchers and students, 
and others in Germany and Alberta together.” 

Baron has brought to the U of Aa decades-long record of connecting 
German institutions with foreign counterparts. She says the U of A stands 
unrivalled in its partnerships with Germany, which includes programs with 
Germany’s top two institutions. 

“Tcan’t think of any other university, even in the US., let alone research- 


intensive universities in Canada, that would have such a commitment and 
at the same time be so successful in interacting with Germany on all levels, 
including the highest levels of government and academia, she said. Bi 
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The eternal optimism of convocation can be quite contagious 


Linda Hughes, Chancation) 


t's one of the happiest sights on 

campus. Every spring, young 

men and women clad in black 
gowns walking with parents and 
partners trailing behind, carrying 
the various paraphernalia involved 
in convocation—colourfully rib- 
boned hoods and mortar boards, 
cameras and bags, degrees and 
flowers. Every once in awhile, they 
stop in front of a favourite build- 
ing or scenic garden and pose for Linda Hughes 
pictures. For me, all of this is a 
welcome signal that one of my fa- 
yourite responsibilities as chancellor 
has arrived. the job. Every sprin 

Since my installation as chancel- 

lor on Nov. 19, 2008, I have had the 
privilege of presiding over some 50 


convocation ceremonies. Even now, graduate S$ years att 


I have never tired of this part of 


fabulous ceremonies office strives 
to create a convocation experi- 
ence that meaningf 


warmth, formality and celebration. 
Our hope is that the transformation 
from student to alumna/alumnus 


payddns 


that occurs about midway through 
the ceremony instils a sense of pride 
and connection for years to come. 

I find that there is an emotional 
force in the auditorium that trans- 
forms an event into a shared experi- 
ence. It is such a privilege to meet 
and hear from our honorary degree 
recipients, and to see time and again 
how much it means to them to be 
recognized by the U of A. After 
every ceremony, I have the oppor- 
tunity to speak to new graduates 
and their parents, and I am con- 
gand fall, our stantly inspired and moved by their 
stories as well. For many, a univer- 
sity education would have been 


ully caps every out of reach for them if not for the 


U of A, and success would not have 


he University 


as I approach my last ceremony, 


of Alberta, with the right blend of 


been possible if not for the support 


y 


T on “\ 
Cn 1¢ {es 


they’ve received from professors and 
staff. Sometimes those of you who 
work on campus each day may not 
see the impact of your efforts, but 
I can assure you that for many stu- 
dents and parents, being educated at 
the university is a gift and oppor- 
tunity that is highly valued. 

In part, it was because of the 
stories I heard at convocation that 
I was inspired to make my own 
particular contribution to the 
U of A community. Along with my 
colleagues on the university senate 
and with wonderful volunteer 
support from students, faculty and 
staff, we have started U School—a 
program that brings children here 


open 


qgoor 


for one full week who might other- 
wise never set foot on campus. My 
hope is that they will be inspired 

by their experience to return once 
they graduate from high school, and 
know that they will be welcomed 
and supported as they strive to 
achieve their potential. 

I want to thank all of you who 
have made my years here so reward- 
ing. Although my days as chancellor 
are ending with this spring’s convo- 
cation, like all of our new alumni, 
Iam now a lifelong member of the 
U of A family and I look forward to 
remaining in close contact for many 
years to come. Mi 


Information protection 
decrypted in new policy 


michael Brown 
o properly safeguard sensitive university 
information stored on mobile devices, the 
University of Alberta now has an encryption 


John Ulan 


procedure in place. 

The Alberta School of Business and the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry have already deployed laptop 
encryption, and the rest of the university community is 
now required to do the same. 


66 When you power off and your machine 
is stolen or lost, even if an unauthorized 
person physically accesses or manipulates 
the hard drive, they will not be able to 
decrypt the contents in the hard drive.” 


Gordie Mah 


The scope of the procedure covers all university 
laptops and machines, and any personal, external, or 
other non-university computers and devices that store 
sensitive university information. 

“Hard-drive encryption, specifically laptop encryp- 
tion, is an accepted industry-standard best practice,” 
said Gordie Mah, the university’s information technol- 
ogy security officer in the Office of the Provost and 
Vice-President (Academic). “There are also legislative 
influences, specifically those passed by the Alberta 
Government and directives from the Office of the 
Information and Privacy Commissioner, explicitly 
stating that all organizations caring for personal 
information, especially public bodies, must deploy 
laptop encryption.” 


Are Youa 
HAGIGE 


a 


Congratulations to Bob Barton, whose name 
was drawn as part of Folio’s May 25 “Are You a 
Winner?” contest. Barton correctly identified the 


chimney and brickwork in the photo as belonging to 
the old power plant just south of Triffo Hall. For his 


efforts, Barton has won a U of A sweater courtesy 
of the U of A bookstore. Up for grabs this week is 


one final sweater. To win, simply identify where the 
object pictured is located and email your answer to 
folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, June 18, and 


you will be entered into the draw. 


Mah says each area’s IT department will provide the 


support for the procedure where needed, adding that 
those wishing to and capable of enabling the encryp- 
tion on their own are encouraged to go to the encryp- 
tion project website at vpit.ualberta.ca/encryption. 

“The solutions selected considers the University’s 
business and usability needs,” said Mah. “We weren't 
looking to reinvent the wheel so the solutions we chose 
are encryption tools that already come bundled with 
your Operating system.” 

With the Windows 7 operating system the encryp- 
tion tool is called BitLocker, while Mac OS operating 
systems use FileVault. 

Mah says the whole premise of hard-drive encryp- 
tion is to protect information that is at rest or stored on 
the computer. “When you power off and your machine 
is stolen or lost, even if an unauthorized person physic- 
ally accesses or manipulates the hard drive, they will 
not be able to decrypt the contents in the hard drive.” 

Although encryption is a crucial step towards pro- 
tecting sensitive university information, Mah is quick 
to say that encryption is not a “panacea.” 

“Encryption is not meant as a silver bullet. It is 
meant to be one of the controls needed for adequate 
mobile computing security. It does buy you some secur- 
ity, but you should always be vigilant in ensuring the 
overall security of your mobile devices.” The university’s 
mobile device security best practices can be found at 
ypit.ualberta.ca/encryption/docs/Mobile-Device- 
Security-Best-Practices-Dec-15-2011.pdf.M 
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President named to global 
commerce advisory panel 


Michael Brown 


resident Indira Samarasekera has been named as the only academic 
leader on a new federal advisory panel assembled to help guide 
Canada’s international pro-trade agenda. 
The panel, announced by Ed 
Fast, federal minister of inter- 


national trade and Asia-Pacific 
Gateway, is borne of the fed- 
eral government's 2007 Global 
Commerce Strategy, which 


Grand honneur 


President Indira Samarasekera 
was at the University of Montreal 
May 25 to accept an honorary 
degree. 

Previously, Samarasekera has 
received honorary degrees from 
the University of British Columbia 
and the University of Waterloo in 
Canada, and Queen's University in 
Belfast, Ireland. Bi 


was implemented to help drive 
Canadian leadership in inter- 
national trade, job creation and 
economic growth. 

“As the only representative 
of Canada’s academic research 
community, I can bring a differ- 
ent perspective to the panel,” said 
Samarasekera. She added she will 
use her placement on the panel 
to highlight that international research and teaching partnerships, such as 
those we are building at the U of A, are foundational to sound economic 


and social development. 

“Universities have an important role to play in facilitating the exchange 
of people, ideas and talent to the benefit not only of Canada, but also to 
our global partners.” 

The group, made up 
primarily of Canadian 
industry and political 
leaders, will look at find- 
ing ways of, among other 
things, further deepening 
Canada’s trading relation- 
ships in priority mar- 
kets around the world, 
including Brazil, China, 
the countries of the 
European Union, India 
and Japan. 

“T look forward to re- 
ceiving advice from these 
knowledgeable Canadian 


leaders, all of whom are 


paiddns 


advocates of a broad 
and ambitious Global 
Commerce Strategy, on 
an updated plan that 
will guide Canada’s trade 
priorities going for- 
ward,” said Fast. “In what 
remains a fragile global 
economic climate, our government's pro-trade leadership is generating 
benefits for hard-working Canadians in every region of our country. 

“A new Global Commerce Strategy will build on this success and ensure 
that we continue to stand tall on the world stage.” 

The new Global Commerce Strategy will be announced in 2013.81 


precidant Indira Samarnekera has been named to a 
federal advisory panel on international trade. 
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Eggshells the key to new energy technology 


Richard Cairney B Sige By using eggshell membranes, the group’s__ absorb and store energy. The membrane’s por- 
design taps a vast resource that is otherwise ous structure enhances the supercapacitor’s 
magine charging your cellphone or laptop considered waste. ability to absorb and release a charge quickly. 
in seconds instead of hours, or fully char- ‘The group's research findings have been “The key to all of this is that supercapaci- 
ging an electric car in less than an hour published in the prestigious science journal tors can charge much faster,” said Li. “They 
instead of overnight. Advanced Energy Materials, widely regarded _can charge up in seconds.” 
A materials science engineering research as the world’s leading publication for renew- It is conceivable that these devices could 
team working at the University of Alberta able energy materials and chemistry research. _ one day replace rechargeable batteries, which 
and the National Research Council’s National Mitlin says the idea of using eggshell are much slower to recharge. 
Institute for Nanotechnology has developed | membranes comes from post-doctoral fellow Unlike batteries, capacitors are designed to 
an electrochemical supercapacitor that makes Zhi Li, who is the lead author of the research __ build up an electrical charge quickly then re- 
slow, rechargeable batteries seem outdated— _ paper. Li had read about the structure and lease it in concentrated bursts. Common ap- 
and they re using eggshells to help power chemistry of eggshell membranes, and the plications include camera flashes, or settings 
their plan. team decided to use the membranes as a that allow your cellphone to vibrate. With 
Led by materials engineering professor template upon which it would design its electronic devices requiring less energy, and 
and NINT researcher David Mitlin, the team ew supercapacitor. But Li quickly con- supercapacitors charging up in seconds rather 
is using carbonized eggshell membranes to cluded that the membranes themselves were than hours—and storing more power—the 
build supercapacitors that charge up almost far more efficient than anything he could advantage is clear. 
instantaneously, hold three times the energy | produce—including highly refined activated Funding for the research was provided by a, ; 
of current designs and are remarkably resist- charcoal, which is used in contemporary a discovery grant from the Natural Sciences ee eee tee chin ened 
ant to corrosion. The supercapacitors the supercapacitors. and Engineering Research Council, and charge up almost REatieseahy h Weloe ee 
team produces are smaller than a quarter. Mitlin says the membranes work well through the National Research Council’s times the energy of current designs and is remarkably 
because they are rich in nitrogen, which can _ National Institute for Nanotechnology. fi resistant to corrosion. 


Fish may hold fix for vision loss Physicists unravel prion misfolding mystery 


Raquel Maurier 


Antal 2 lat a ee eS Suzette Chan targeted by thera- Ss 
eutics to © 
n omega-3 fatty acid found in fish, known as DHA, prevented age- agoandhons Geawidivs He ane : 
pees loss in es tests, according to recent medical research Department of Physics and Most strik- 
rom the University of Alberta. : : i ide’ 
Yves Sauvé, a researcher ie the departments of ophthalmology and physi- Tae ae ees ne 
pnyst- | Nanotechnology are the first to team found that 
ology, and his team discovered that lab models fed DHA did not accumulate map out the folding pathways of the unfolded state 
a toxic molecule at the back of the eyes. The toxin normally builds up in the prions. : of the prion may 
retina with age and causes vision loss. Diener alfi ainroe lay a key role ir 
oe : ‘ rions are malformed pro play a Key role in 
This discovery could resule in avery broad therapeutic use,’ says Sauvé, reinorthatileadirondisensesteneli the misfolding. 
whose work was recently published in the peer-reviewed journal Investigative as Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease in ewe ident see. 


Ophthalmology & Visual Science. 


g humans and bovine spongiform en- evidence for the 
In normal aging, this toxin in- 


cephalopathy (BSE, or “mad cow” kind of partially 


creases twofold as we age. But in lab disease) in cattle. folded: almost naz 
tests, there was no increase in this | The teamof researchers used tive intermediate 
toxin whatsoever. This has never specially designed optical tweezers States that have 
been demonstrated before—that to pull apart prion protein mol- been postulated 
supplementing the diet with DHA | ecules and map their motions with to lead to disease. aa P y ed : 
could make this kind of difference.” unprecedented precision. Instead we find Hao Yu (left) and Michael Woodside used specially 
The team recently started an- “We are using tools from phys- evidence for the designed ‘optical tweezers’ to help unravel the mystery of 
other study, looking at people who | ics to help solve hard problems in importance of the puoe poste anstalding: 
have age-related macular degenera- biology,” said Michael Woodside, a unfolded state, 
tion, a condition that results in loss | research officer at NINT who holds which has been more neglected.” Woodside is proud of his team, 
er of central vision and is the main a cross-appointment as an assistant The optical tweezers, used to and predicts the findings will lead 
Yves Sauveé cause of blindness in people over professor of physics at the U of A. pull on the protein molecules to to more investigations. 
the age of 50. The researchers will “No one has ever directly mapped measure atomic-scale motions of “This is the first study that has 
look for DNA markers in the blood of study participants, aiming to deter- out the folding pathways that are the molecules in real time as they directly observed and character- 
mine whether participants with certain genetic markers will respond better | available to the prion protein. By change structure, were developed ized the formation of non-native 
to increasing amounts of DHA in their diet, and if so, why. doing this, we get more detailed in- by Woodside and his team. (incorrect) structures in individual 
Various organizations funded the research; the primary funder was the formation about what are the likely The findings were recently pub-_ protein molecules that contain a 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research. M states of the protein that should be _ lished in Proceedings of the National single structural domain, he said. 
Academy of Sciences USA. The “Only a handful of studies have 
lead authors were Hao Yu, a PhD had sufficient spatial and temporal 


candidate in physics, and Xia Liu,a resolution to observe such effects, 


Centennial sculpture unveiled on Augustana Campus postdoc who is now a staff scientist and they have not seen them.” 


at the Canadian Light Source. 


Handcrafted from steel and stones, a new signature 
sculpture unveiled on Augustana Campus in Camrose 
June 3 commemorates 100 years of history and the 
ideals of a community. 


Strathcona 
Foot & Ankle Clinic 


Dr, A Kruszelnicki, DPM 
Dr. J. Prosen, DPM 


The work of welded-steel artist and U of A Main Campus 
art instructor Royden Mills, the 18,000-pound three- 
piece installation, named Augustana: Beyond a Certain 
Phrase and sitting in the heart of Augustana’s quad, 
was crafted from welded steel and enormous prairie 
stones. It includes a polished steel bench etched with 


symbols of knowledge and a large ceremonial bell. * Custom Orthotics 


Augustana dean Allen Berger (ringing bell) was joined * Sports Medicine & Injuries 


in the dedication ceremony immediately following * Bunions & Hammertoes 
Augustana’s convocation ceremony by (left to right) ae “ 

Agnes Hoveland, board of governors representative; ‘ Heel & Arch Pain 

Phyllis Clark, U of A vice-president (finance and * Diabetic Foot Care 
administration); Roger Epp, former dean of Augustana « Plantar Warts 


and Verlyn Olson, Camrose-Wetaskiwin MLA and _ : 
minister of agriculture and rural development. Ingrown or Fungal Toenails 


Mills says he was inspired by his history in the No Referral Necessary 


community, his own experience as a student and his : 

TisHonbhin with aoademia\ Strathcona Health Centre 
8225 - 105 Street, Suite 210 

“in dedicating this statue today,” said Berger, “we are 


both honouring a century of history and rededicating 780-43 0- 1 869 


ourselves to the ideals that have informed our past.” 
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Homegrown Alberta Model designed to promote performance sport 


Michael Brown 


ust as surely as the Golden Bears 

and Pandas logos are sewn onto 

the outfits of the athletes who 
represent the University of Alberta 
in their chosen sport, Athletics 
director Ian Reade says athletics will 
be sewn back into the fabric of the 
university's academic mission. 

A new strategy to reinforce 
the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation’s curriculum with 
athletics, and vice versa, is referred 
to as the Alberta Model, named for 
what is thought to be the first such 
sport development model at any 
Canadian university. 

“Tc is really a throwback to the 
origination of how faculties of 
physical education came together to 
re-emphasize how we deliver sport,’ 
said Reade, who along with Kerry 
Mummery, dean of the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
are the modern architects of the 
Alberta Model. 

Reade says much of the heavy 
lifting for the Alberta Model was 
done more than a half century ago, 
when Canadian sporting legend 
Maury Van Vliet was named dean 
of the Commonwealth’s first faculty 
of physical education in 1964 at 
the U of A. A visionary, Van Vliet 
used his tenure to help orchestrate 
collaborations that would begin 
burrowing his researchers into 
virtually every faculty on campus, 


SEEED 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


and put physical education and re- 
creation students and researchers at 
the leading edge of physical fitness 
research. Nearly 70 years later, that 
vision is seeing them combating 
ailments long thought to be the sole 
domain of medical researchers, such 
as diabetes and cancer. 

But Van Vliet never took his eye 
off the ball that was his faculty’s 
raison d'etre: sport. According to 
Reade, however, research into sport 
in Canada’s phys ed faculties in the 
years since Van Vliet’s retirement in 
1975 has been replaced by the more 
fundable research into physical 
activity as it relates to health. 

“More and more, when our 
teachers and our researchers started 
to talk about physical activity, 
they would talk about health, they 
would talk about the link between 
physical activity and health and 
obesity and cancer,’ said Reade. 
“Funding agencies started funding 
more health-related things, and the 
faculties switched over to health 
and wellness faculties, and sport 
became secondary.” 

Lately, thanks in part to the 
reinvigoration of performance sport 
by the 2010 Vancouver Olympics, 
Reade says there is a little more 
money out there for performance- 
sport-based researchers. Money or 
not, however, Reade says perform- 
ance sport is a good place for the 
U of Ato be. 


INFORMATION 
SESSIONS 


Looking for part-time study? 
Luneh hour Sessions in Exterprise Square,i0230 Jasper Avenue: 


Monday, June 18 
Beaupationa Health & Safety 
Government Studies 
Purchasing Management 


Tuesday, June 19 

Spanish 

Residential iterigrs 

Environinentat Resouree Management 
Community Engagement Studies 


Wednesday, June 20 
Management Programs 

Aduit & Continuing Education (CACE) 
Business Analysis Professional Citation 


Thursday, June 21 
Conmunibations & Teshnaleay (MAST) 
Visual AAS 

COnSTUSTIOR Administ ation 


Neon = 7:69 pm 
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Room 2-955 


Neen = 1:00 pm 
foc 2-976 
loa 2-822 
Reon 2-870 
Ror 2-856 


Neon = 1:00 pr 
Hoot 2-026 
Fast 2-970 
Roar 2-858 


Neen = 4:60 prt 
Rott 2-957 
Root 2-968 
Room 2-970 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/infosessions | 780.492.1218 


Ann 


Dawrant & 


anndawrant@he 


+ 26 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
* Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 


U of A female sprinter Janelle Khan. 


“When everyone else gets out of 
a business, sometimes that’s a really 
good opportunity to get into it,” he 
said. “The whole niche of the world 
that focuses on coaches and athletes 
and performance doesn’t get talked 
about very much. We're trying to get 
performance sport back to a respect- 


able place on the educational agenda. 


“We are not trying to usurp rec- 
reational physical activity as that has 
allowed physical education faculties 
to really assert themselves; we're just 
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trying to say, ‘Let’s not forget that 
performance sport fits here too.” 
Reade says the idea behind the 
Alberta Model is to make sure the 
curriculum, “which is the foundation- 
al building block of the university, 
what the students experience every 
day, has both theory and application. 
“We want our students to be able 
to study performance sport in the 
curriculum and get involved in per- 
formance sport in the community,’ 
he said. “If you don’t have curriculum 
that is performance sport, you make 
it hard for students to go practise it.” 
One example of the Alberta 
Model in action is the master of 
coaching program replacing the long- 
time master of arts (coaching) degree. 
Reade explains that this course-based 
graduate program deviates from the 
traditional thesis-based degree and 
gives students interested in coaching 
a chance to apply their knowledge. 
Applying that knowledge will be 
made easier with the development of 
a high-performance training centre 
at the Saville Community Sports 
Centre located at the U of A’s South 
Campus. Here, Reade says, students 
will train athletes in concert with 
performance sport research. 


iversity 101 


“Tt is very much creating collab- 
oration between performance-sport 
practitioners, who are the athletes 
and the coaches, and those study- 
ing sport and performance, who 
are the undergraduate and graduate 
students, he said. “Little bits of that 
are happening accidentally already, 
probably forever in our faculty, but 
what we're trying to do is make it far 
more systemic and far more purpose- 
ful, while creating a financial base 
that will support it.” 

In the end, Reade says, the 
Alberta Model is about creat- 
ing a more relevant and engaged 
student experience. 

“Anything that benefits the 
students benefits the university—you 
can’t separate the two,’ he said. “We 
also fulfil more fully the community- 
service mandate; community athletes 
will benefit and ultimately I do feel 
it will generate more research money 
and more research productivity.” 

He adds, “As an athletics depart- 
ment we are about performance 
sport; we recognize physical activity 
as being very important, but let’s not 
forget we have 550 athletes and 50 
coaches and we're just trying to do 
some performance things.’ Wi 


Golden Bears basketball, hockey name new coaches 


Folio Staff 


arnaby Craddock, a rising star in the Canadian 
B basketball coaching ranks, is the new head 

coach of the University of Alberta Golden Bears 
basketball team. 

Craddock, originally from Vancouver, has coached 
in Canadian Interuniversity Sport for over a decade, 
including seven seasons as head coach. In his first two 
CIS head coach campaigns with Brandon University 
(2006-2007), he amassed a 30-12 record, winning 
national coach-of-the-year honours and the CIS silver 
medal in 2007. He then joined the University of the 
Fraser Valley, which had just entered CIS and Canada 
West play after competing in the Canadian Collegiate 
Athletics Association. 
In five seasons he shep- 
herded the fledgling 
program to four play- 
off seasons, their first 
CIS national ranking, 
the 2012 Canada West 
silver and a fourth- 
place finish at the 
most recent national 
championship. 

He also has 
coached with various 
Canada Basketball 
teams, includ- 
ing the 2011 Summer University Games team that 
earned silver in Shenzhen, China, as well as the 2012 
Canada Basketball Men’s Cadet team that is playing 
in the under-17 world championship this summer 


lan Herbers 


in Lithuania. 

Craddock joins a Golden Bears program that won 
the 2012 Canada West championship, with a win over 
his UFV no less, finished second at the national cham- 
pionship and features a stable of stars like Jordan Baker, 
who is CIS all-Canadian and is averaging just a hair 
under a double-double in his three-year career, as well 
as 2012 CIS championship tournament all-star Sahr 
Saffa, and Todd Bergen-Henengouwen. 

Craddock’s playing career began at the University 
of Lethbridge (1994-97) where he was a CIS second 
team all-Canadian (1997), and would have played 
against Alberta's back-to-back national championship 


teams (1994 and 1995). 
After graduation, he left 
for Europe, where he 
played professionally 
until 2002. 

“The Golden Bears 
basketball program 
has a storied tradition, 
and it’s an honour to 


become part of it,” 

said Craddock. “I’m 
enthusiastic to work 
with the talented group 
of current student- 
athletes, as well as the challenge of continuing the 
tradition of excellence that the Golden Bears basketball 
program is synonymous with.” 

Craddock’s hiring comes on the heels of the Golden 
Bears hockey team, introducing Ian Herbers as its new 
bench boss. 

Herbers, a former American Hockey League coach 
and one-time NHL defenceman, will lead the Golden 
Bears hockey program into its 100th season of play as 
the 23rd head coach in the program's storied history. 

After a playing career that included four years with 
the Golden Bears (1989-1992), a bachelor of physical 
education degree with distinction, a university national 
championship (1992), a Calder Cup championship 
(1993), a Turner Cup championship (International 
Hockey League) and over a decade of pro hockey— 
including NHL stops in Edmonton, Tampa Bay and 
New York with the Islanders—Herbers moved into the 
coaching ranks. He was an assistant in San Antonio 
(AHL) and with the OHL’s Saginaw Spirit. He 
received his first head-coaching job with the ECHL’s 
Johnstown Chiefs in 2007, where he also served as gen- 
eral manager. He then joined the Milwaukee Admirals 
as an assistant in 2009, and was appointed head coach 
in 2011, amassing a 30-23 record. 

“Thad a great situation in Milwaukee with the 
Nashville Predators organization, but this is a chance to 
keep building on the great Golden Bears tradition,” said 
Herbers, who was born in Jasper. “Clare Drake and Bill 
Moores were the coaches that guided me, and I’m really 
honoured and excited to join the elite University of 
Alberta coaching ranks, and to return something to this 
program and keep its legacy moving forward.” 


Barnaby Craddock 


Bev Betkowski 


en Gord Hinse arrived 
\ X / at the University of 
Alberta in 2005 ona 
football scholarship, he thought he 
had it made—playing the game he 
loved for the Golden Bears, attending 
class, enjoying life as a first-year 
arts student. 

It all went poof when, like many 
newbies, he hit a wall. “I funked out. 
I was a good student in high school; 
I never found it hard to study. But 
while I had a successful first year in 
football, my study skills weren’t what 
they were supposed to be.” 

It may be hard to believe that 
Hinse, now 24, couldn’ ace the 
classroom the way he has easily aced 
the football field—being drafted 
by the Edmonton Eskimos in 2009 
was the topper on a stack of athletic 
accomplishments. 

The list is impressive: Hinse was 
named 2007-08 U of A Academic 
All-Canadian, played for Team 
Alberta in the 2005 Canada Cup, 
was a member of Team Canada at 
the 2007 World Junior Under 20 
Championships, and was named to 
the 2007 Canada West all-star team. 
Now entering his fourth season as 
number 57, a rough-and-ready offen- 
sive lineman for the Eskimos, Hinse 
is at the top of his game. 

Instead of being defeated by 
that initial academic failure, Hinse 
found a way to work through it. On 
June 11, he’ll be awarded a bach- 
elor’s degree from the Faculty of 
Native Studies. Although he'll be 
unable to collect his degree in person 
because of his football duties, Hinse 
will be there in spirit. 

Hinse is the first in his family 
to receive a university degree, and 
though his was a post-secondary 


Gord Hinse 


journey of seven long years, he 
doesn’t regret sticking with it. 

Determined to rejoin the ranks 
of the Golden Bears after dropping 
out of school, Hinse spent a year 
upgrading. When he returned to the 
U of A—and the Bears— in 2007, 
Hinse considered different faculties 
but enrolled in Native Studies for 
the rich variety of subject matter in 
its lineup. 

“Te’s a mix of a lot of different 
stuff—sociology, anthropology, law, 
history, contemporary issues, every- 
thing rolled into one. I told myself, if 
I didn’t like it, I could transfer out.” 
He never did. 

A recreational hunter himself, 
Hinse was fascinated with aspects 
of Aboriginal history, including 
buffalo hunts, which he turned 
into a classroom paper. He was also 
surprised to learn more about the 
treatment of Aboriginal Peoples in 
Canada than what his grade-school 
classes had taught. “I'd never heard of 
residential schools before coming to 
the U of A. A lot of it was shocking.” 

Although his Métis family 
background didn’t play a particularly 
large role in his choice of degree, 
Hinse was vaguely aware of and 
wanted to learn more about the 
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history of Aboriginal peoples in 
Canada, including treaty negotiations 
in his ancestral home province of 
Saskatchewan. “I have more realiza- 
tion now about a lot of the things my 
ancestors would have experienced.” 

Hinse also liked the welcoming 
atmosphere of native studies. “I’m not 
an extrovert, so I liked the open-door 
policy the professors had, and it was al- 
most like a family, being a small faculty. 
People were willing to help me and see 
me succeed.” 

That sense of belonging was 
boosted by the Golden Bears, who wel- 
comed Hinse back on the team when 
he returned to school. “They gave me a 
second chance and didn’t write me off 
as a lost cause.” 

Even after being drafted by the 
Eskimos, Hinse knew he wanted to 
continue with his degree, which meant 
scheduling his studies around the off- 
season and adding another two years to 
his undergrad program. 

“By then I had four years invested 
and I didn’t want to waste that effort. 
And I'm going to still be young when 
I’m done playing. A degree will give 
me a meaningful job,’ said Hinse, who 
says he hopes to supplement his studies 
with a two-year education degree, to 
become a teacher. 

“Tt is refreshing to focus on studies 
that take you outside of [football]. You 
can burn yourself out if you focus on 
one thing all the time.” 

Conversely, Hinse also carries his 
classroom skills into the locker room. 
“Tlearned how to study and that comes 
in handy when you are reviewing game 
videos, game plans and playbooks. 

And though that first-year failure 
as a freshman stung, Hinse is now 
grateful for the journey. “Flunking 
out of school was the best thing that 
happened to me. Now there’s a final 
coming-together of everything.” 


Fitting roles on students first and last day 


Michael Brown 


O 


fall the eventful days of a university student’s 
career, two of the most gratifying are typically 
the day they are accepted in and the day they 


staff spotlight 


in the convocation procession of dignitaries there to 


graduate. It makes sense, then, that the people in the 
central registry who open the file on each new univer- 
sity student on that first day have found a role to play 
on the students’ final day. 

“At the beginning of a student’s academic career, 
we're the first people they deal with,” said Lorie Cinq- 
Mars, a supervisor in 
the central registry 
within the Office of 
the Registrar, who 
doubles as a “robing 
room” attendant 


John Ulan 


during convocation 
ceremonies. “For us, 
it’s kind of neat that 
we're there at the end 
as well for convoca- 
tion, which is always a 
positive thing.” 

Ever since Cing- 
Mars began working 
in the central registry 
in 1997 asa file clerk, 
her entire office has 
participated in some aspect of convocation, particularly 
looking after the convocation gowns for dignitaries. 

“We're called into duty, and that’s the gig we have 
every year,’ she said. “Basically, our job is to help the 
academics get dressed.” 

Not an easy task, considering the University of 
Alberta tradition, pomp and circumstance involved 


Lorie Cing-Mars 


ensure that the magnitude of the occasion is not lost on 
any graduate. 

Cing-Mars explains that each gown is assigned to an 
academic based on height and highest degree attained. 
For instance, if the person going to the stage holds a 
PhD, then they get a PhD gown, which she says is a 
heavier gown made partially of velvet and has to be tied 
on. A master’s or undergraduate degree holder wears 
an undergraduate black gown with a hood that denotes 
their degree. Senators and members of the board of 
governors wear gowns made of satin or green wool, 
respectively, along with a stole that denotes their role. 

Finally, the chancellor, chair of the board of govern- 
ors, registrar and president all have custom-fitted gowns 
that are theirs for all time. 

“We make sure the right gown is ready for each per- 
son before they even walk in the door and is then put 
on properly. Then we line the group up in a procession 
and make sure everyone is in order,” said Cing-Mars. 
“When it’s over, we bring them back in and do it all in 
reverse, four times a day during convocation.” 

The role has grown to include a need for gown at- 
tendants during a myriad of special occasions, including 
bonus honorary degree ceremonies outside the normal 
spring and fall graduations, which is fine by Cing-Mars. 

“The people I work with are the best, and I think 
they like this job because it is different from the regular 
day-to-day,” she said. “It’s nice to see the same people 
every year (under these circumstances}. Even though 
we don’t have direct contact with students, it’s nice to 
participate at the end of their academic career.” N 
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Congratulations to our 2012 
Teaching Awards Recipients 


Your contribution to the lives of 
students is the bedrock on which 
the university sits. 


3M National Teaching Fellowship 

Sarah Forgie, Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 

Charles Lucy, Faculty of Science 

Toni Samek, School of Library and Information Studies 
Connie Varnhagen, Faculty of Science 


Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching 
Mark Glover, Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
Linda Ogilvie, Faculty of Nursing 

Jonathan Veinot, Faculty of Science 


Rutherford Award for Excellence in 

Undergraduate Teaching 

Gordon J. Bell, Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation 
Melanie Lewis, Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 

Todd Lowary, Faculty of Science 

Hassan Safouhi, Campus Saint-Jean 


William Hardy Alexander Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching 

Jonathan Gordon, Faculty of Arts 

Mathieu Martin-LeBlanc, Faculty of Arts 


Provost’s Award for Early Achievement of 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching 
Eric M. Adams, Faculty of Law 


Eric Rivard, Faculty of Science 


Teaching Unit Award 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION, Instructors of EDEL 316— 
Communication Through Mathematics Education. 
TEAM MEMBERS: Allison Finch, Audrey Hodgson- 
Ward, Beverley Kula, Julie Long, Janelle McFeetors, 
Lynn McGarvey, Gladys Sterenberg and Carrie Watt 


“uplifting the whole people” 


~ HENKY MARSHALL TORY, FOUNDING PRESIDENT, 1208 
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Change of heart leads to change of course 


Quinn Phillips 
cientist Howard Young's research has 
taken a dramatic, unexpected turn in 
the last few months, thanks to a seren- 
dipitous chain of events that could lead to a 
genetic test that can predict heart failure. 


66 expected to be right, but not in 
the time frame that occurred. It 
happened quickly.” 


Howard Young 


It started when members of his team, 
Delaine Ceholski and Cathy Trieber, dis- 
covered a new mutation in a protein called 
phospholamban, which they predicted would 
cause the heart to be less responsive to chan- 
ges in the body and eventually lead to heart 
failure. A month after they submitted their 
paper to the Journal of Biological Chemistry 


for review, their work was validated when—in 


Study shows ‘old’ stereotypes affect the young 


completely separate research—the mutation 
was found in two patients in Brazil. 

“We predicted it exactly,’ said Young, 
an associate professor in the biochemistry 
department and researcher at the National 
Institute for Nanotechnology. “It’s interesting 
because as basic researchers you feel like you 
have to constantly defend your research and 
how relevant test-tube work is to patients. 
Then one day, to our surprise, we were right. 

“T expected to be right, but not in the time 
frame that occurred. It happened quickly.” 

Shortly after that, Young was asked to 
speak at the Centennial Lectures, a speak- 
ers’ series offered by the faculty as a lead-up 
to the medical school’s centennial year in 
2013 to spotlight the translational work of 
its researchers. 

Young was paired with cardiologist and re- 
searcher Justin Ezekowitz of the Department 
of Medicine. Each became interested in the 
other’s work, and now the two are pairing up 
to screen patients’ blood samples for muta- 
tions in the phospholamban protein. 

“If someone asked me last September if 
we'd ever get into sequencing patients’ genes 


and trying to discover mu- 
tants, I would say ‘no, you're 
wrong,” said Young. “But 
now we're very interested 

in starting large sequencing 
studies to try to find more 
mutations.” 

Through his research, 
Young thinks he has es- 
tablished good prediction 
models for heart disease. If 
his research group finds a 
mutation in phospholamban 
through blood screening, 
Young believes he can predict 
the severity of the muta- 
tion and whether or not it will be associated 
with disease. 

“Tt will be truly personalized medicine,’ 
said Young. “If we know they [patients] have 
a mutation before disease, monitoring and 
early treatment could improve and extend the 
quality of life for these patients.” 

Young and researchers in his lab will look 
at blood samples from about 750 patients at 
the Mazankowski Alberta Heart Institute. 


Young expects to find at least two or three 


people with a mutation in phospholamban. 
They Il also look for other mutations that 
have not been previously discovered. “There’s 
a related protein to phospholamban in the 
skeletal muscle and the atria of the heart, so 
we're branching out and going to see if we can 
identify new mutations, because no muta- 
tions have been identified in that protein,” 
he said. Mi 


Jamie Hanlon 
f people think their toddlers 
are missing the old-person 
barbs that Homer, Bart and the 
others toss at Grandpa Simpson, 
they may want to change their 
minds—and the channel. Young 
children are capable of picking 
up on ageism and stereotyping 
of older people, and they are also 
acting on it, showing similar ageist 
biases, says a group of University of 
Alberta researchers. 

In an article published in 
Educational Gerontology, Sheree 
Kwong See, a behavioural psycholo- 
gist, and her co-authors Carmen 
Rasmussen and Quinn Pertman say 
that kids are able to pick up on our 
cultural stereotypes through obsery- 
ing interactions with older people. 
These observations are in turn 
tainting their responses towards 
older people. Kwong See says this 
behaviour marks a failure to treat 
ageism in the same Way as racism 
and sexism—a deficiency that not 
only perpetuates the behaviour, but 
also propels these same children 
towards becoming a caricature of 
their own beliefs, a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, in their old age. 

“We've heard so often that you 
should treat other people the way 
that you would want to be treated,” 
she said. “This study contributes to 
a bigger body of research suggesting 
this really is a good rule to live by, 
and the world would be a better 
place if we all did.” 

In the experiment, the research- 
ers used humans and puppets as 
experimenters to ask children a 
question regarding the number of 
articles present. When the spacing 
between articles changed, the 
experimenters asked the children 
to indicate again how many articles 
were present. Because children 
are always processing and trying 
to understand what is happening 
in their social interactions, said 
Kwong See, they tended to respond 
differently depending on the per- 
ceived age of the person asking the 
same question. 


Sheree Kwong See used puppets to test whether children would respond differently 
based on stereotypes of older people. 


G6 By the time you're 
an older person, the 
stereotypes you knew 
as a child and acted on 
as an adult come to be 
a self-fulfilling prophecy 
and come to apply 
to you.” 


Sheree Kwong See 


“The way the experiment was 
set up, if an older person asks you 
the same question twice in a row, if 
you've got beliefs about aging, then 
you might assume that the older 
person is asking because of poor 
vision—they can’t see what’s just 
happened, they can’t hear you or 
they’re just confused,” said Kwong 
See. “[ With the results of this 
study] we now have pretty good 
converging evidence that there’s an 
early start to this age stereotyping.” 

Kwong See says these stereotyp- 
ical views become internalized over 
time, affecting not only the way we 


treat and speak to older people, but 
also how we view ourselves as we 
age. She says current research looks 
at how these beliefs affect people’s 
self-view and their actions as they 
get older—and possibly even 

their longevity. 

“By the time youre an older 
person, the stereotypes you knew 
as a child and acted on as an adult 
come to bea self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy and come to apply to you,” she 
said. “That can subsequently have 
an impact on how you behave cog- 
nitively and how you interact with 
other people.” 

Kwong See said ageism interven- 
tion needs to start early to combat 
the negative stereotypes and to 
avoid the cycle people go through 
from being the perpetrator to being 
the target. 

“If we want people to rely less 
on stereotypes, we need to show 
them the exceptions; we need to 
show them the heterogeneity in 
aging,” she said. “The reality of 
aging is that there’s considerable 
heterogeneity; older people differ. 
They differ a lot, and that is a more 


complicated story to portray, but it 
is the truth.” 
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Accounting for more than taste 


Brian Murphy 


xactly how nutritious are the food products made in Alberta? 

A University of Alberta researcher is going to find out by 

putting the micronutrients of raw, unprocessed foods under 
the microscope. 

David Wishart, a U of A biology and computing science researcher, 
says the public can get only so much information on nutritional value 
from the back of a cereal box. 

Wishart says food packaging typically lists some macronutrients like 
fat, protein and some vitamins and minerals, but those cover only 15 to 
20 chemicals. “The average food item that you eat, even your morning 
coffee, contains about 5,000 different compounds, and it’s our objective 
to try and measure more of those,’ said Wishart. 

Wishart says the researchers want to get that information specific- 
ally about Alberta foods to give consumers and food producers in the 
province a baseline of where nutrition values are now and where there’s 
room for improvement. 

The researchers will look primarily at food in its raw state, such as 
cereal crops before they're turned into bread. In total, the researchers 
will examine 50 to 60 foods over the next three years, and the nutri- 
tional values will be put in a publicly accessible database in a consumer- 
friendly format called food fact sheets. 

Wishart says that although some food products such as cereal crops 
go through a lot of processing between the measuring of their nutrition- 
al value and eventual consumption, the data will give consumers and 
producers a measurement of their products’ original nutritional value. 

“When it’s a steak on the barbeque and it’s Alberta beef, you'll know 
what's there,” said Wishart. 

Wishart’s research is one of 13 food-quality health studies supported 
by $5 million from Alberta Innovates Bio Solutions and seven other 
provincial funders. 
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David Wishart is taking a closer look at food products made in Alberta to help 
educate people about the nutritional value of what they eat. 


“The idea is to inform people in a more scientific way than simply 
saying, ‘If I eat fat, I'll get fat, and if I eat protein, I'll get muscular,” said 
Wishart. “That’s the old way of thinking about food and that’s so wrong. 


This program should go a long way toward educating people about the 
true value of their food.” 


Clearing a path to success for foreign workers 


Jamie Hanlon 
s Alberta moves slowly 
towards another boom 
and the federal govern- 
ment announces changes in 
foreign-worker program rules, one 
University of Alberta researcher 
says lessons should be learned from 


recent experiences. 

Alison Taylor is the co-author of 
two studies: the first involved nurses 
brought in through the program 
to reduce nursing shortages in the 
province; the other looked at the ex- 


Alison Taylor’s research focused on challenges facing nurses and tradespeople who 


Philippines. However, the employ- 
er's failure to include the College 
and Association of Registered 
Nurses of Alberta (CARNA) in the 
recruitment process seemed to be 
the primary issue. She says that these 
workers found disconnects between 
what they were promised and what 
they actually found themselves 
doing once they arrived in Canada. 
Rather than working as registered 
nurses, many were working as 
licensed practical nurses because of 
a lack of ability and support to meet 
Canadian licensure requirements. 


came to Canada through foreign-worker programs. 


periences of tradespeople in Alberta 
during and towards the end of the 
last boom. Both groups, she says, 
encountered disadvantages largely 
because of the rules and structures 
of both of the programs, as well as 
the limitations placed on them as 
internationally trained workers. 
Taylor says that clearly communi- 
cating expectations and guidelines 
to workers interested in coming to 
Canada, and offering more support 
to them in meeting licensure re- 
quirements and pursuing permanent 
residence, may afford these workers 
a greater chance of success in the 
Canadian context. 

Taylor says several factors con- 
tributed to a lack of success by for- 
eign-trained nurses, mostly from the 


“Had CARNA been involved 
from the start, some of [the registra- 
tion guidelines and requirements] 
may have been more apparent, but 
without that group being present, 
these workers really were misled,” 
said Taylor. “The approach of 
Alberta Health Services since then 
has been to just say, “We're not go- 
ing to do it anymore because it was 
such a mess’ as opposed to saying, 
‘Let’s do it properly if we're going to 
do it.” 

For industrial construction work- 
ers recruited to work at the numer- 
ous projects around Fort McMurray, 
the challenges stem not only from 
issues of certification but also those 
of social integration. Taylor and 
Jason Foster, the study’s co-author, 


found that there was a sense of alien- 
ation among the workers because 
their jobs, which required residence 
in a camp, left them largely cut off 
from any social network. Further, to 
be qualified to work, these individ- 
uals also had to become certified 
journeymen under Canada’s Red 
Seal Interprovincial Standards 
Program. Given that the test is 
provided in English and French 
only, and contains Canada-centric, 
technical trade terms, Taylor says it 
is little wonder that there seems to 
be such a low rate of success. This 
setback—and the added problem 
of a global recession—meant that 
many found their dreams of working 
in Canada short-lived. 

Taylor says that before workers 
are brought in to fill such roles in 
Canada, there should be a reason- 
able expectation by the employer 
that the workers are able to meet 
the standards of the federal and 
provincial licensing bodies. She 
says workers, who have often paid 
significant fees to recruiters, should 
also be given some assurance that 
work will be available. For Taylor, a 
key concern for both industry and 
government should be accountabil- 
ity for recruitment and training. 

She says the program also suffers 
from an identity crisis because “you 
talk to different groups and you get 
different answers about whether 
the aim is to attract temporary or 
permanent workers. 

“Further, there’s this expectation 
for workers to be flexible, but there’s 
been very little flexibility in the 
system—the immigration system, 
the certification system, all of these 
systems in place are not flexible,’ 
said Taylor. “Recent changes to 
immigration policies, such as fast- 
tracking for skilled and professional 
workers, may introduce greater flex- 
ibility into the recruitment of work- 
ers but still doesn’t address problems 
with licensure or expedite paths to 
permanent residence for workers 
who have made a strong contribu- 
tion to Canadian society. 


3-D map could give directions to fungus vaccine path 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta researchers have made a 

breakthrough use of 3-D magnetic resonance 

technology to map the structure of a com- 
mon fungus that is potentially deadly for people with 
impaired immune function. The work could pave the 
way for development of an effective vaccine. 

The researchers targeted Candida albicans, a 
pathogen that in its most virulent form has led to 
more than 70,000 bloodstream infections in North 
American hospital patients. Health officials estimate 
that the death rate from this bloodstream infection isp», 


40 per cent. 


Lead U of A researchers Margaret Johnson and 
David Bundle, as well as collaborators at the Alberta 
Glycomics Centre, used nuclear magnetic resonance 
for a three-dimensional examination of the fungus at 
an atomic scale that measures less than 100-millionth 


of a centimetre. 


the fungus. “Our multi-pronged strategy allowed 


she said. 


attached. 


“The process is called molecular recognition,’ said 
Johnson. “We examined carbohydrate and antibody 


molecules related to the fungus in order to determine 
what sort of vaccine can best combat Candida.” 
Johnson described the three-dimensional approach 
to vaccinology as giving researchers a clear picture of 
how a vaccine must physically fit against the surface 


of the fungus. 


The researchers used their findings to design test 
vaccines that produced positive results in containing 


Researchers Margaret Johnson and David Bundle display lab 
samples and a 3-D model of a Candida molecule with an antibody 


us to observe a new type of molecular recognition,” 


Johnson added that if the private sector chooses 
to complete development of a vaccine, it could be 10 
years before the drug is available. 

Johnson and Bundle were assisted by U of A 
researcher Jonathan Cartmell and colleagues at the 


National University of Ireland and University of 


Georgia. The research was published May 25 in the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry. Wi 
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The Faculty of Extension congratulates 
and sends best wishes to all of our 
graduates in the following programs: 


e Aboriginal Health Promotion Citation 

e Applied Geostatistics Citation 

e Applied Land Use Planning Certificate 

e Business Analysis Professional Citation 

e Certificate in Adult and Continuing Education 

e Certificate in Local Government in Municipal Administration 


e Construction Administration Certificate 


¢ Environmental Resource Management Certificate 

e Fine Arts Certificate 

e Human Resources Management Certificate 

e Information Access and Protection of Privacy Certificate 
e Information Technology Management Certificate 

¢ Management Development Certificate 


¢ Management Development Certificate for Professional 
Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicists 


¢ National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority Administration, 
Level | and Level II 


© Occupational Health and Safety Certificate 
Residential Interiors Certificate 
e Spanish Language Certificate 


¢ Supervisory Development Citation 


Engaging with communities 
near and far 


‘ 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Leading physicist named NINT exec director 


Canada’s National Institute for Nanotechnology’s governing council has 
named Marie D’Iorio as its new executive director. Trained as a physicist, 
D’lorio has expertise in nano-electronics. She had been acting as NINT’s 
interim director general since last year. 

“Dr. Marie D’Torio] is a remarkable leader who has, over the decades, 
had a prominent role in the science and technology sector, both nation- 
ally and internationally,” said U of A President Indira Samarasekera. “I am 
thrilled that she will be focusing her time, energy and talents here as the 
executive director of NINT, and as professor of physics and assistant vice- 
president of research at the U of A.” 

During her time as interim director general, D'lorio led the strategic 
planning process for NINT’s second decade. The plan aims to increase in- 
dustrial collaboration and reorganize the institute’s research and deyelop- 
ment activities into four application areas, including energy generation 
storage and hybrid nano-scale electronics. 

Marie D’lorio joined the National Research Council in 1983, where 
she established the first low-temperature, high-magnetic field laboratory 
in Canada to study low-dimensional electron systems in semiconductor 
heterostructures. She served as director general of the council's Institute 
for Microstructural Sciences from 2003 to 2011. 


Hereford genome study zeroes in on feed traits 


The Canadian Hereford Association is leading a three-year genomics 
study to detect feed efficiency traits within the breed. 

The $945,000 project, which starts this fall, includes the University 
of Alberta, Alberta Agriculture, Olds College, Cattleland Feedyards, and 
Livestock Gentec. 

The grant came from the Natural Sciences and Engineering Council of 
Canada under the College-University Idea to Innovation program. 

The work will combine phenotypic and DNA information to find the 
most feed efficient cattle among 1,000 weaned bull calves. 

Project leader John Basarab, adjunct professor in the Department of 
Agricultural, Life & Environmental Sciences and senior scientist with 
Alberta Agriculture and Rural Development, has already conducted con- 
siderable feed efficiency research and found it is a heritable trait. 


Leading the way on China-Canada relations 


Gordon Houlden has been reappointed to another five-year term as dir- 
ector of the University of Alberta’s China Institute beginning July 1, 2013. 

Since coming to the university in 2008, having served with the Canadian 
Foreign Service—mostly in China—for more than three decades, Houlden 
has elevated the profile of the institute, which is one of the university’s main 
vehicles for engaging with the international community. Houlden says there 
will be changes during his second term that build on earlier successes. 

“We will work with partners to increase scholarship of China, to expand 
on our knowledge and understanding of global China,’ he says. “We need to 
know how China trades, its growth patterns, and its future prospects in or- 
der to help serve the public policy needs of this province and the country.” 


Breath of fresh care for rural COPD patients 


Michael Stickland, a researcher in the Division of Pulmonary Medicine, 
and colleague Fred MacDonald are on a mission to keep rural patients with 
chronic obstructive pulmonary disease—one of the top causes of hospital- 
ization in the country—out of hospital 

With rehabilitation being vital to improving COPD patients’ qual- 
ity of life and limited respiratory services in Alberta’s rural communities, 
MacDonald came up with the idea of using telehealth technology to reach 
out to patients in these communities. 

“We beam the education sessions to outlying rural regions and conduct 
pulmonary rehab in towns like Camrose and Grande Prairie that normally 
wouldn't have access,” said Stickland. 

‘Thirteen rural sites jumped on board when the telehealth rehab pro- 
gram was launched. Now, patients in northern Alberta communities gather 
around televisions twice a week to learn more about the disease. They 
also do exercises at their home, and they are able to get consultations with 
pulmonologists through telehealth. 

This marks the first time that telehealth has been used in pulmonary 
medicine in Alberta. 


Call for academic staffer to join BoG 


As of July 6, there will be a vacancy on the University of Alberta Board 
of Governors for one academic staff representative to be nominated by 
the General Faculties Council. The position is currently held by Louis 
Francescutti, professor in the School of Public Health. An election will 
take place to fill this upcoming vacancy. 

Nominations are now being sought from among academic staff in 
continuing appointments funded either through operating funds or 
external funds. 

For details on the nomination process and the deadline for nomina- 
tions, please see the attached ‘advertisement. 

If you have any questions, feel free to contact me by telephone at 
780.492.4733 or by e-mail at garry.bodnar@ualberta.ca. 


Tarwinder Rai 


hen engineering graduate student Yang Gao 


\ X j isn’t looking for nanofibrillated cellulose 


In fact, she enjoys singing to her own tune so much 
that she decided to start her own a cappella club at the 
University of Alberta called Synchronicity. 

“With a cappella you get to explore a different range 


fibres, she likes to hit a note of her own. 


of music and tone,’ says Gao, who started the club this 

winter. “It’s a really fun team-building experience where 
you get to harmonize with everyone.” 

| — Gao was a member of the University of Waterloo a 


cappella club as an undergraduate student. When she iw mak ke 
Members of the Synchronicity a cappella group at the U of A 


came to the U of A last year and saw there was no group, : i P ) 
enjoy harmonizing as a team and discovering new talents. 


she started one herself. Synchronicity has 13 members 


who practise weekly. 


“Through a cappella, a person can really discover 
their singing talent step by step. It’s such a huge feeling of 
accomplishment when you find a piece of music you like, 
arrange it to a cappella and then teach it to the club,” she 
| said, adding that everyone is encouraged to participate 
and no formal vocal training is required. “It’s really fun, 
but you do have to put a lot of work into it.” 


66 With a cappella, you get to explore a 
different range of music and tone. It’s a 
really fun team-building experience where 
you get to harmonize with everyone.” 


Gao’s graduate research involves synthesizing and 
characterizing cellulose fibres that can be used as viscos- 
ity modifiers or thickeners. Nanofibrillated cellulose is 
a non-toxic, green additive made from wood pulp. It 
has shear thinning properties, which means it has high 


viscosity at rest and lower viscosity when mixed. This 
viscosity property makes it useful for colloidal mixtures 
that require mixing, like cement. 

One of Gao’s musical “discoveries” is Hale Oguzlu. 
Oguzlu came to the U of A from Turkey a few months 
ago, and like Gao, is a civil and environmental engin- 
eering graduate student. A self-proclaimed “bathroom 


singer,’ Oguzlu says she was reluctant at first, but every- 


one encouraged her to get involved. 


Yang Gao 


“Tam the perfect example that people can discover 
themselves [as singers] in the a cappella group,” she says. 
“T didn’t think I'd be singing when I came here as an en- 
gineering student. In the future, maybe I will be a singer 
with a PhD degree.” 

By being a part of the group, Oguzlu has not only 
made new friends, but also learned a lot about singing. 


She’s now learning how to control her voice and the 


different notes. 


Anyone interested in singing is encouraged to contact 
Gao and join the group. For more information, you 
can contact her at uofasynchronicity@gmail.com. The 
group’s next performance is at the Elephant and Castle 
on Whyte Avenue June 15 starting at 9 p.m. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 
LIVE IN THE HEART OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. Executive 2 bedroom 
plus den, over 1,400 sq. ft. condo. 
Beautifully design with top of the line 
style. Underground parking. 11111- 
82 Ave. $2,400/month. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call 
Michael Jenner and Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- 
baun.com. 


TURNKEY FURNISHED SUITE. Stunning 
1 plus den (second bedroom) 1.5 

bath, Turnkey furnished suite with 
underground parking. Steps from the 
university. 11011-86 Ave. $1,600/ 
month. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real 
Estate Corp. Call Michael Jenner and 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. 


EXECUTIVE SUITE. Turnkey furnished 

1 bedroom with underground parking 
across from University Campus and LRT. 
Large executive suite with everything 
you need! Short term rental available 
until December, long term negotiable. 
11027-87 Ave. $1,500/month. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 
Call Michael Jenner and Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- 
baun.com. 


RAVINE LIVING. Beautiful large turnkey 
furnished 1 bedroom suite. Close to 
Ravines off 142st street. All utilities, 
cable, Internet included with cleaning 
service too. Call Today. $1,600/month. 
143 & 99 Ave. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call Michael 
Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780- 441- 
6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


WESTERN RELOCATION SERVICES LTD. 
Is looking on behalf of a client for a 

3 bedroom plus home for a long term 
lease, in Grandview and Windsor Park 
area Edmonton. Please call Michael 
Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 
if you are interested in leasing 

your home. 


FREE RENT. July and August in return 
for feeding our cat and cutting our 
lawn. Easy bungalow in Pleasantview 
close to U of A. 780-461-1856. nelson- 
lauzon@hotmail.com. 


WINDSOR PARK. 8727 — 117 Street. 
Just steps away from U of A campus 


and LRT. Beautifully renovated 1,349 sq. 


ft. home. 3 bedrooms, expansive living 
and dining rooms, brand new kitchen. 
Hardwood flooring throughout. Tiling 
in kitchen, entrance and bathroom. 
$1,900/month. Available August 23rd. 
Please call 780-984-5867 or email 
jsavaryn@ualberta.ca. 


BEGRAVIA. 2 bedroom condo close to 

U of A, LRT, river valley. Available July 
1st. No pets or smoking. Unfurnished 
for $1,100/month, but can furnish 
according to tenant needs for additional 
amount. Daena 780-436-8713 or tdlam- 
oureux@hotmail.com. 


PLEASENTVIEW HOUSE. Main floor 

of bungalow, 3 bedrooms. Steps to 
LRT, schools, shopping and University 
Hospital. Available immediately. 1 

year lease preferred $1,300/month. 
780-469-1859 Joan or stefan.lalonde@ 
ualberta.ca. 


OLD STRATHCONA SUMMER RENTAL. 
July 1 — Aug 31. Fully furnished, 2 
bedroom plus study, 2 baths, cathedral 
ceiling, DR, spacious family room. Close 
to U of A. No pets. $1,700/month, util- 
ities included. Some yard work required. 
Marie & Doug 780-435-6795 or mari- 
echidley@shaw.com. 


BELGRAVIA. August 1st occupancy. 
3 bedroom house in south Belgravia. 
$2,550/month. 11833-71A Ave. 
780-886-6005. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


MCKERNAN/ BELGRAVIA. South facing 
semi-bungalow. 1,700 sq. ft., 2 blocks 
from LRT, Edmonton Clinic, Cross 

Cancer, Mckernan school, river valley. 
Backing onto Charles Simmonds Park. 


4 bedrooms, vaulted ceiling, fireplace, 
feature windows, covered front and 
back decks, heated double garage. 
1,100 sq. ft. basement suite. $619,000. 
780-435-5887 


GORGEOUS, MODERN, COZY, CENTRAL 
CONDO. Cheaper than renting. For info 
and pictures enter ad# 348251134 in 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


UNIVERSITY FACULTY MEMBER. Seeks 
3 bedroom house near campus for fall 
semester 2012 (Sept — Dec). Please con- 
tact raft@ualberta.ca. 


SERVICES 


HOUSE SITTER AVAILABLE. For long- 
term absence. Available beginning July 
2012. Call Elsa at 780-802-8835 or 
email eyrobinson@hotmail.com. 


PIANO LESSONS. Creative, patient, 
innovative piano teacher available in 
Allendale. Anita 780-437-2332. 


BUYING, SELLING, LEASING, CALL ME 
FIRST. Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766, 
780-940-0414. Pioneer Condominium 
Specialist. www.conniekennedy.com. 
RE/MAX Real Estate. 


DELUXE SERVICED & VIRTUAL OFFICES. 
Now available at the Ritchie Mill on 
Saskatchewan Drive. Access to lounge/ 
meeting areas. Excellent for consultants. 
Contact Heather at (780) 437-0799. 


GOODS FOR SALE : 

MINKA SWEATER SALE/OPEN HOUSE. 
Come see beautiful hand knit sweat- 
ers, shawls, scarves from women's 
cooperative in Bolivia, poorest country 
in South America. Pure alpaca/pima 
cotton. ALL PROCEEDS return to knit- 
ters. New this year — beautiful accessory 
scarves. Buy a gift that gives back! 
Saturday June 23, 2012 at Windsor 

Park Community Hall, 11840 — 87 

Ave. 9 a.m. — 3 p.m. Contact Linda 
780-436-5732 or Jennifer 780-434-8105. 
www.minkhasweaters.com. 
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Pearly gifts reflect British tradition gf loyalty, 


Bev Betkowski 


bedazzling piece of 
Edmonton history has been 
donated to the University 


of Alberta’s Clothing and Textiles 
Collection, where some treasured 
family artifacts will help teach stu- 
dents about the power of tradition 
and cultural pride. 

A collection of British-themed 
costumes hand-sewn with thousands 
of shimmering mother-of-pearl 
and plastic buttons, representing 
the cultural pride and charitable 
works of an Edmonton family, was 
donated recently by Michael and 
June Dickerson and her sister Candy 
Williams. Dickerson’s parents, 

Tom and Thelma Chissell, wore the 
encrusted finery as the city’s “Pearly 
King and Queen” for 26 years. 

“Tt’s a huge piece of Edmonton 
history and community,’ said Vlada 
Blinova, manager of the U of A 
Clothing and Textiles Collection. 
“One of the goals of the university's 
clothing and textiles collection is 
to preserve local history and these 
costumes are a fantastic example 
of that.” 

The modern-day artifacts will be 
used to teach material culture stu- 
dents about the symbolism and deep- 
er meaning of clothing, she added. 

“These costumes are a wonderful 
example of social and political mean- 
ing in textiles.” 

The costumes were based on 
a British tradition the Chissells 
brought along when they immi- 
grated to Canada in 1970. “My dad 
wanted to draw attention to English 
heritage, and being born a Cockney, 
he could be a Pearly King,’ said the 
Chissells’ daughter June Dickerson. 

An orphaned London waif 
named Henry Croft, who worked 
as a street sweeper in 19th-century 
England, started the tradition of 
so-called pearly clothing in 1875, 
after befriending a tough breed of 
street vendors called Costermongers, 
who took care of one another when 
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Viada Blinova handles the “Pearly King and Queen” outfits once worn by Tom and 


Thelma Chissell. 


in need. They sported pearl buttons 
on their clothing as an emblem of 
their pride. 

Croft wanted to help people less 
fortunate, but knew he needed to 
draw attention to raise money, so 
as he swept the streets, he collected 
buttons that fell from the garb of 
the wealthy and sewed them onto 
his own clothes. The practice soon 
spread among the Costermongers, 
who joined Croft in his charity work 
and became England’s first Pearlies. 

From 1977 until Tom died in 
2003 (Thelma died in 1991), the 
Chissells and their children stepped 
out in their buttoned best to local 
festivals, celebrations and landmark 
events like the 1978 Commonwealth 
Games in Edmonton, acting as com- 
munity ambassadors and even draw- 
ing the attention of Queen Elizabeth 
II as she visited with the crowd. 

“The Queen stepped over to 
us, my children presented her with 
flowers,” Dickerson recalled. “That 
was probably the happiest day of my 
mom's life.” The late Princess Diana 
also complimented Tom on his cos- 
tume during a visit to Vancouver. 

The Pearly collection of 16 pieces 
includes the king and queen cos- 
tumes as well as outfits for a prince 
and princess, worn by Dickerson’s 
children, matching purses and caps, 
socks proudly displaying the Union 
Jack, a British poster and, most 
treasured of all, letters of thanks 
from Queen Elizabeth, the City of 
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Edmonton and other groups for the 
charity work the Chissells carried 
out in their finery. 

‘The costumes, decorated by 
Thelma, sport more than 10,000 
buttons collected from friends 
and family around the world, and 
weigh up to 30 kilograms each. “My 
mother suffered from arthritis, but 
she sewed those buttons on anyway, 
Dickerson remembers. 

True to the Pearly tradition, the 
Chissells wore their outfits when 
doing charity work. They sang “jolly 
pub songs” in nursing homes, sold 
poppies for the Royal Canadian 
Legion, raised money for Terry Fox 
Runs, and even visited hospital- 
ized children while on vacations to 
Hawaii, Dickerson said. Tom, who 
harboured a lifelong desire to be a 
Costermonger, received permission 
from the City of Edmonton and sold 
flowers from a cart outside the old 
Bay store (now Enterprise Square) 
downtown. Anything left over after 
covering his costs went to charity. 

After her mother died in 1991 
and her father passed away in 2003, 
Dickerson inherited the costumes, 
but wanted to see them preserved, so 
she approached the U of A. 

“[ was proud of my parents 
for carrying on the Pearly trad- 
ition. They brought a bit of their 
homeland to Canada and they 
wanted to do things to make others 
happy. It meant a lot to them,’ 
Dickerson said. Wi 
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Z on Y Sam Steele exhibit salutes 


iconic Canadian legend 


Folio Staff 


Mountie Sam Steele finally came home to Alberta, repatriated 


| t’s been four years since the personal artifacts of legendary 


from a family collection in London, England, by U of A Libraries. 
After much careful preparation and preservation, the Sir Samuel 


Steele Collection is now ready 
to go public, with an exhib- 
ition at downtown Edmonton's 
Enterprise Square Gallery 

and online. 

The much-anticipated exhib- 
ition runs from June 1| to Sept. 
30. Major-General Sir Samuel 
Benfield Steele (1849-1919) 
was an iconic and influential 
leader who was instrumental in 
policing Western Canada and 
the Yukon during the Klondike 
Gold Rush and participated in 
many of Canada’s most historic 
military campaigns. 

For the first time, visitors 
will have the opportunity to 
view the personal photographs, 
letters and diaries of this iconic 


Canadian, brought to life through video re-enactments, a 100-foot 
timeline of his life and travels, and an engaging audio tour that bring 
to life Steele’s journeys across Canada and overseas. Hi 
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www.campusmap.ualberta.ca. 


and voluntary sectors. Wi 


John Nychka, a professor in the Faculty of Engineering, received Engineers 
Canada’s Medal for Distinction in Engineering Education June 2 for his exem- 
plary contribution to engineering teaching. 


Lawrence Kwok, Max Amerongen, Mathew Hale and Veronica 
Krawcewicz, members of University Web Strategy who built the virtual 3-D 
campus map on a Google Maps model of the U of A campus for Google Earth, 
were recognized for their work by Google Earth Blog, the unofficial but widely 
read blog for Google Earth. To explore their 3-D buildings for yourself, go to 


President Indira Samarasekera will receive Canada’s Public Policy Forum's 
Peter Lougheed Award for Leadership in Public Policy in Calgary Sept. 26. The 
award is presented to Western Canadian leaders who have had a national 
impact on policy and good governance. Canada’s Public Policy Forum is an 
independent, not-for-profit organization dedicated to improving the quality of 
government in Canada through enhanced dialogue among the public, private 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


UNTIL JULY 14 


China's Imperial Modern: The Painter's 
Craft. Do not miss this exciting new 
exhibition from the U of A Museums 
highlighting objects and artworks from 
the Mactaggart Art Collection. Through 
consideration of ink paintings, wood- 
block printed books, sketchbooks, and 
artist's tools such as inkstones and 
inksticks, The Painter's Craft asks how 
modern ways of making pictures—from 
mechanical copying to creative appro- 
priation—emerged from the ink painter's 
studio and contributed to the crafting of 
everyday life in China during the imperial 
era. TELUS Centre. 


UNTIL JULY 31 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870): From 
Whom We Have Great Expectations. 
Monday-Friday, Noon—4:30 p.m. Bruce 
Peel Special Collections Library, B7 
Rutherford South. 


UNTIL JUNE 29 


THE SUBLIME. Class exhibition of ART 
439/539; Maria Madacky, instructor. 


JUNE 13 


HISTCLASS: Lessons from the Past 
Visions of the Future Conference. The 
Alberta Labour History Institute's first 
labour history conference will encour- 
age rank-and-file union activists, social 
activists, academics and working people 
to share their experiences and expertise 
through innovative story circles, paper 
presentations and cultural events. 
Register for this conference online 

or by contacting Karen Werlin, ALHI 
administrator and conference co-chair, 
at kwerlin@telus.net or 780-481-2347. 
Registration for event is $110. 


John Dossetor Health Ethics 
Symposium. Health Ethics 

Challenges and Cultural Diversity. 

8:30 a.m.—4:30 p.m. Maple Leaf Room, 
Lister Centre. 


JUNE 14 

2012 President's Staff Appreciation 
Picnic. 11:30 a.m.—1:30 p.m. 

Main Quad, Rain or shine! Register at 
www.president.ualberta.ca/2012Presid 
entStaffAppreciationPicnic. Tickets will 


not be distributed, so please bring your 
Staff ONEcard. Please register to let us 
know that you will be attending and 
your name will be entered into the door 
prize draw to win one of over 100 door 
prizes. In this spirit of sustainability, 
please bring your own reusable plates, 
utensils and cups and utilize the recyc- 
ling centres. The Campus Food Bank will 
be onsite collecting donations for those 
who wish to support this charity. 

For more information, please contact 
Sheila at sheila.stosky@ualberta.ca or 
780.492.1525. 


JUNE 15 


Power Wars: Obama, Bush, and the 
American Presidency After 9/11. Charlie 
Savage, Washington Correspondent for 
The New York Times and Pulitzer Prize- 
winning journalist, will be on hand to 
give the keynote address. 5:30—7 p.m. 
2-58 Tory Building. 


Out of Sight: A Sensory Experience. 
This is the third annual fundraiser to 
raise awareness and funds for research 
in inherited forms of vision loss. The 
evening begins with a champagne 


reception and silent auction with live 
jazz music, followed by fine dining 
with wine pairings specially selected by 
Crestwood Fine Wines & Spirits. Guests 
dine in the dimly lit ballroom and are 
provided sleep masks and sunglasses to 
wear while they enjoy dinner, allowing 
them the opportunity to experience a 
daily task without the gift of full vision. 
Tickets are $200 each, and a charitable 
donation tax receipt is provided for 50 
per cent of ticket price. georgie@ual- 
berta.ca, 780-735-4986, 5:30-11 p.m. 
Fantasyland Hotel Ballroom at West 
Edmonton Mall. 


JUNE 18-21 


Faculty of Extension, Information 
Sessions. Find out what part-time study 
at the Faculty of Extension can do for 
you. Noon—1 p.m. 

Enterprise Square. For more go to www. 
extension.ualberta.ca/infosessions or call 
780-492-1218. 


JUNE 19-JULY 14 


Quotationalism @ FAB Gallery. 
Featuring artworks from BFA and MFA 


students in the Department of Art & 
Design, Quotationalism is an artistic 
response to and redefinition of the 
objects on view in the U of A Museums 
exhibition China's Imperial Modern: The 
Painter's Craft. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


JUNE 19 


HUB Career Centre Seminar. Talking 

to Strangers: Networking for Newbies. 
Networking is the most effective strategy 
to tap into the hidden and visible job 
markets. Learn how to build and main- 
tain contacts in your field so you can 

get the job that you want. 12:15—1 p.m. 
8917 HUB Mall. 


JUNE 22 


Quotationalism Symposium. 

In this free symposium presented 

in conjunction with the exhibitions 
Quotationalism (FAB Gallery) and 
China's Imperial Modern: The Painter's 
Craft (TELUS Centre), student co-curators 
and artists discuss the act of “quotation- 
alism" as part of the painter's practice. 
2-5 p.m. 2-20 Fine Arts Building. 


From outgoing chancellor Linda Hughes’ 
(left) year-round work, to the role the 
sound technician plays, to the robing of 


mace-bearer Dan Syrotiuk (far right], 


convocation is a momentous day that by John Ulan 
has many moving parts. Here, we 

present a look at the work behind the 

scenes that makes the day so special. 
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U of A leads 
the fight against 


hunger in 


Africa 


Bev Betkowski 


ivestock diseases prove 

devastating to the liveli- 

hood of people in sub- 
Saharan Africa, and now a leading 
University of Alberta researcher, 
Lorne Babiuk, is heading up efforts 


to find problem-solving vaccines. 


Lorne Babiuk has received a $3.1-million 
federal grant to develop vaccines that 
will protect livestock and improve the 
livelihood of people in Africa. 


Babiuk, who is the U of A’s 
vice-president of research, and his 
team are sharing a $3.1-million fed- 
eral grant with scientists in South 
Africa to develop an inexpensive, 
heat-resistant vaccine that will 
protect cattle, sheep and goats from 
five major infectious diseases. A 
second vaccine to combat a highly 
contagious disease, African swine 
fever, is also being developed. 

The project is one of six across 
the country announced by Canada’s 
International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC) and 
the Canadian International 
Development Agency. The research 
is being carried out under the 
Canadian International Food 
Security Research Fund (CIFSRF), 
a $62-million, five-year initia- 
tive that teams researchers from 
developing countries with scientists 
from several Canadian universities, 
including the U of A, to find solu- 
tions to hunger and food insecurity 
in the developing world. 


Continued on page 2 
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for a dark day 
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15 held just hours after a robbery at HUB Mall saw three armoured-car employees 


t SERRE Om usonmid iC . 
Frank Robinson, dean of students, lights a candle during an interfaith candlelight vigil June 
lose their lives and left a fourth fighting for his. More on page 4. 


New chancellor closes convocation on hopeful note 


Michael Brown you haye experienced some feelings of despair 


pin uyor 


as you have dealt with many challenges to reach 


this day. 


alph Young talked fondly of the steely 


determination of his grandmothers “We are all here today because of hope, and 
8 ) 


after being installed as the University [ assure you that you have created some of the 
of Alberta’s 20th chancellor in closing out the conditions for it to flourish in your lives.” 


2012 spring convocation ceremonies June 13. Young talked about the hope that family, 
p 


Ina talk whose lone theme was hope, Young friends and faith provide, and how the search 
g 


expressed his affection and admiration for both “for truth, for enlightenment, for progress, are 


his grandmothers, who raised large families of part of the foundation of hope. 
seven and 11 children through the Pandora's “Hope and adversity are complementary and 
box of their generation, the Great Depression, 


on nothing more than hard work, faith and the 


adversarial concepts,’ he said. “Great teachers 
and great leaders have all expressed this funda- 


notion that, in the words of one grandmother, mental truth. You undoubtedly have already 


9 «6 


“There's no such word as can’t. experienced or will discover how hope can 


Your families 
have seen much of their hopes fulfilled today,’ overcome adversity.” 

Young used his talk to reflect on inspiring 
Canadian leaders—Chief Poundmaker (1842- 
1886), leader of the Plains Cree, Red Pheasant 


Band, signatory to Canadian treaties in 1876, 


he said. “I know what it meant to my two 
grandmothers who endured much.” 


Earlier in his address, Young, the longtime 
CEO of Melcor Developments, as well as 
U of A friend, advocate and alumnus, said that 


Ralph Young, the U of A’s 20th chancellor, dons his 
official robe for the traditional installation ceremony on 


the last day of convocation June 13. and yoice of reason during the North-West 


Rebellion; Louis Riel (1844-1885), Canadian 


there was nothing new he could shed on the 
concept of hope, but that today would be a Frankl’s Man's Search for Meaning, “Our folk hero and leader of two rebellions against 


worthy time to reflect on this fundamental life main motivation for living is our will to find the Canadian government, who helped negoti- 


principle. “Hope is about the future and gives meaning—hope—in life.” ate Aboriginal, Métis and Canadian rights in 


meaning and purpose to our lives.” “Hope is what inspires humankind and its Western Canada and is considered the father of 


Young began by quoting from psych- absence creates one of our most desperate con- the province of Manitoba; and Samuel Steele 
) g ) 


Para ' ik ditions,” explained Young. “I know that many of os. 
ologist and Holocaust survivor Viktor i § ) Continued on page 2 
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Jamie Hanlon 


University of Alberta team has made an 

important breakthrough in the race to 

find a viable replacement for supply of 
technetium-99m, an important isotope produced 
by Canada’s Chalk River reactor. 

Their research has proven that this import- 
ant medical isotope, used in nuclear medicine 
imaging for about 250,000 Alberta patients 
each year, can be created in a device known as 
a cyclotron—and is as safe to use and provides 
as reliable an image as reactor-based isotopes. 
Their results are a promising first step in re- 
sponding to an impending global need for an 
alternative supply. 

Sandy McEwan, a researcher with the 
University of Alberta and medical director with 
Alberta Health Services’ Cross Cancer Institute 
in Edmonton, says that the team has produced 
viable quantities of high-quality technetium- 
99m using a 19 mega-electron-volt cyclotron, 

a circular particle accelerator that propels 
charged particles using a constant magnetic field. 
McEwan recently presented results from the first 
human clinical trials at the annual conference of 
the Society for Nuclear Medicine in Miami. 

McEwan notes that the clinical trials were 
performed to Good Clinical Practice (GCP) 
standards, a set of international quality stan- 
dards set by the International Conference on 
Harmonization. The GCP standards serve to 
protect the human rights of subjects in clinical 
trials, and ensure the safety and efficacy of the 
newly developed compounds. He says this is the 
first time that this type of study has ever been 
performed to GCP. 

“We have taken the technetium made on the 
cyclotron and shown that it behaves exactly the 
same as the technetium we get from the reactor,” 
he said. “We’ve shown that the quality of the 
technetium and the quality of the images is the 
exactly the same.” 


Linda Hughes: ‘Being chancellor is a wonderful experience 


(1848-1919), famed lawman who policed the wild 


West during the Riel rebellions, the building of the rail- 
road and the Klondike—all of whom were born before 
Canada became a nation, and all of whom were either 
executed as traitors or, in the case of Steele, estranged 


from the nation they helped forge. 


64 We are all here today because of hope, 
and | assure you that you have created 
some of the conditions for it to flourish in 


your lives.” 


Ralph Young 


“What does this say about hope?” asked Young. 


“Perhaps that, at times, hope is elusive—it hides in dark 
corners or dark moments, but it shines on starry nights 


Renewing the U of 


Provost Carl Amrhein, who oversaw the introduction of 
Ralph Young as the U of A’s 20th chancellor, said with instal- 
lation of a new chancellor, “We are repeating an ancient 
tradition that renews the social contract between a univer- 
sity, especially public in our case, and the state, government 


and society.” 


This process is a 
significant step in the 
search for a viable 
non-reactor-based 
solution to replacing 
the medical isotope 
stream currently 
produced by the aging 
Chalk River facility, 
where 40 per cent of 
the world’s medical 
radioisotope supply 
is generated. The 
balance of the world’s 
supply of these im- 
aging isotopes comes 
from aging reactors in 
South Africa, France, 
Belgium and the 
Netherlands, installations that will soon need 
extensive upgrading or replacement. The U of A 
researchers believe this is the first time that tech- 


netium has been successfully created in commer- 
cially viable quantities using a cyclotron. 

“The reactor supply chain is complex, and 
these complexities contributed to the difficulties 
associated with the shutdown of Chalk River. We 
hope that the local supply model of the cyclotron 
will avoid these problems of the future.” 

Currently, technetium-99m is used in 85 per 
cent of all nuclear medicine procedures globally 
every year. In the United States, roughly 20 mil- 
lion imaging procedures are performed each year. 
‘The procedure is used to diagnose patients with 
cancer, cardiac illness, neurological diseases and 
other diseases. It can be critical in identifying the 
presence or absence of disease, determining best 
treatment options and identifying recurrence or 
progression of the disease. 

“Two million scans are performed in Canada 
every year with technetium-99m. We believe that 
we now have the potential to continue supply- 
ing patients with the tests they need without 


Continued from page 1 


and in the eyes of our children. I encourage you to hold 
on to the hope here in this auditorium today.” 

Young also listed each chancellor during his 43-year 
involvement with the U of A, beginning with Louis 
Desrochers, “who signed my degree,’ to outgoing chan- 
cellor Linda Hughes, “who signed your degree.” 

“Linda is a person of remarkable grace, dignity, com- 
passion and wisdom,’ said Young, who thanked Hughes 
for her four years of “dedicated and exemplary service 


as chancellor.” 


Hughes wished Young well on his latest in a long list 
of non-student roles at the U of A that began during his 
MBA days as a teaching assistant and president of the 
MBA Association, and grew to include, among other 
things, a seat on the board of governors and the univer- 


“Being chancellor is a wonderful experience; I’m sure 


very lucky to have you,’ said Hughes. i 


A’s social contract 


collegium of the academic staff. 


A cyclotron was lowered into its new home on South Campus June 19. 


sity senate alumni council, as well as heavy involvement 
in the University of Alberta School of Business. 


you will enjoy it, Ralph, and I know the university is 


government, public and constituencies; the president, as the 
leader of the university; and the provost, as leader of the 


"It is rare that all are on stage together at the same 
time," said Amrhein, adding it is fitting that the ceremony 
takes place during the convocation of arts graduates, who 


constructing new nuclear reactors,” said McEwan. 
“This means there is now a potentially valid al- 
ternative to reactor-produced medical isotopes.” 

There is also an important financial aspect 
to this research. McEwan notes that under the 
current method, production costs would climb 
because of costly retrofitting or replacement of 
the reactors around the world. He also cautions 
that, although this discovery is an important step 
in replacing the supply chain of medical imaging 
isotopes through a non-reactor-based process, 
further testing is still needed to determine the 
supply cost of technetium. Further testing is also 
required to confirm that suitable quantities can 
be produced via cyclotron to serve the popula- 
tion. However, given the results of the clinical 
trials, he is optimistic that the team’s research is 
an important first step. 

“T think that if it’s an 800-metre race, we've 
hit the 300-metre point,” said McEwan. “We've 
established a very clear plan. Following that plan, 
we have achieved the first two or three goals in 
that process. We're confident that the next two 
goals will be easy.” Mi 


Vaccine vital for food 
security 


Continued from page I 


Finding vaccines to keep live- 
stock protected against infectious 
diseases is vital for food security 
in Africa, particularly at a com- 
munity level, Babiuk said. 

“This grant will support the 
development of a number of vac- 
cines that may improve the eco- 
nomic potential of many livestock 
keepers, particularly women who 
rely heavily on small animals for 
their family livelihood.” 

Babiuk—who recently received 
the prestigious Gairdner Award 
for his work in vaccine research— 
and his fellow researchers will 
collaborate on developing a 
thermally stable, single-dose vac- 
cine to protect against infectious 
diseases such as fevers, lumpy skin 
disease, sheep pox and goat pox. 
The group is working to create a 
vaccine that will be inexpensive, 
easily stored and easily trans- 
ported, to address existing barriers 
in isolated rural areas of cost, 
availability, delivery and need 
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for refrigeration. 

The U of A and research teams 
will work with various South 
African government departments 
and rural farmers to field-test new 
vaccines, and educate the farmers 
on their use. It is hoped that the 
vaccines developed will be in 
widespread use throughout Africa 
within three to eight years of the 
end of the project. 


Amrhein said the importance of this renewal couldn't be 
overstated, pointing to the distinguished guests in attend- 
ance representing each facet of the university's place in 
society. 

Amrhein said the list includes the lieutenant-governor, 
who represents the state; the deputy premier, who repre- 
sents the government of Alberta; the mayor, who represents 
the city; the chancellor, who represents society and is 
charged with the care and protection of the university from 
others; the chair of the board, who represents the “owners” 
of the university in the multi-stakeholder fashion of the 


have the special role of watching, studying and commenting 
on society. “It also, in the year of the Diamond Jubilee, is 

a poignant reminder of the special place we as a univer- 
sity have in society over the many centuries of our existence 
as a type of organization.” 

The tradition associated with the occasion was not lost 
on Young, who vowed to “embrace our university's com- 
mitment to contribute to the public good through teaching, 
research and citizenship. | wholeheartedly accept the trust 
placed in me by the university senate and accept the privil- 
ege of serving with them for the next four years.” 


legislation of the province of Alberta. In 
accordance with this legislation, please 
respond to one of the following options: 


4 Please keep my name, or _ 
(4 Remove my name from the folio list. 


Name — 
Signature 
No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


Chemistry researchers win major awards 


Brian Murphy 


wo University of Alberta chemistry profes- 

sors—both senior researchers with the Alberta 

Glycomics Centre—have been recognized by 
major chemistry organizations for their work on treat- 
ments for infectious medical conditions. 

David Bundle was recognized by the United 
Kingdom's Royal Society of Chemistry, Carbohydrate 
Group with an appointment as the 2012 RSC Haworth 
Memorial lecturer. Norman Haworth won the Nobel 
Prize for chemistry in 1937. 

Todd Lowary is the 2012 winner of the Bernard 
Belleau award from the Canadian Society for 
Chemistry. Belleau was a Canadian biochemist known 
for developing a therapeutic drug for AIDS patients. 

Lowary is investigating the role of carbohydrates in 
biological recognition between cells. He’s developing 
vaccines and biomarkers for the infectious disease 
tuberculosis. “Tuberculosis is still a significant problem 
in the developing world,” said Lowary. 

“In the next six months we'll be testing serum sam- 
ples from TB patients against our diagnostic prototype 
to validate it for early identification of the TB bacteria 
in a person’s body.” 


antigen to detect 


Bundle was most recently recognized for a break- 
through 3-D magnetic resonance mapping of an 
antibody that kills the pathogenic fungus Candida 
albicans. The mapping could lay the groundwork for a 
vaccine to stem the pathogen, which is linked to more 
than 70,000 bloodstream infections in North American 
hospital patients. 

Bundle is also working on a vaccine for Brucella 
abortus and Brucella melitensis, a type of bacteria that 
passes from cattle to people through raw milk and 
cheese. “The World Health Organization acknowledges 
it’s a concern in developing countries and apparently 
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there is a serious outbreak in China at the moment? 
said Bundle. “We’ve been able to make a synthetic 


antibodies in people exposed to the 


disease. If it works, we may be able to convert it toa 
vaccine against the two Brucella species.” 

Both Lowary and Bundle say the awards are recogni- 
tion for their bodies of work, and reflect well on the 
U of A and the Alberta Glycomics Centre. “I’m origin- 
ally from the UK. so it’s nice to get recognition from 
the Royal Society of Chemistry,’ said Bundle. 

Lowary is also pleased by the personal recogni- 


rs in Canadian chemistry and he says 


there’s a lasting value to awards. “It helps prove the 
credibility for what we're doing and that builds a pro- 
file for potential research funders. It also helps attract 
students to our program.” Mi 


University appoints its first VP of advancement 


Bryan Alary 


to attract and retain leading students 
and scholars, and support innova- 
tions in research and education, said 
President Indira Samarasekera. 
“O’Neil brings to the university 


he University of Alberta 
has appointed its first vice- 


president of advancement to 
an impressive record of building 


relationships with donors, a proven 
ability to lead large-scale fundraising 
initiatives, and a depth and breadth 
of knowledge in philanthropic giv- 


oversee an expansion of fundraising 


and alumni relations. 


ing,’ said Samarasekera. 

“We are fortunate to have an 
advancement professional of his 
: 
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Oo y ing with alumni, parents, friends, 

i foundations and industry.” 
' Outar assumes the new role 
after serving for two years as chief 
development officer in the Office 
of Advancement. During that 
time, the university set fundraising 


O'Neil Outar 


records in consecutive years, and 


The university announced June 7 Saw significant growth in alumni 


that O’Neil Outar will assume the 
newly created senior leadership 
role, effective July 1, 2012. The new 
role reflects the value the university 


engagement. With the creation of 
the vice-president position, the chief 
development officer position will 

be eliminated. 


places on engaging alumni and As vice-president of advance- 


expanding the role of philanthropy 


ment, Outar will continue to 


Congratulations to David Cruden, whose 
name was drawn as part of Folio’s June 8 
“Are You a Winner?” contest. Cruden cor- 
rectly identified the decorative boss, which 
records the date of construction in the photo 
as being located above the main doors of 
Assiniboia Hall. For his efforts, Cruden has 
won a U of A sweater courtesy of the U of A 
bookstore. Up for grabs this week is a copy of 
one of the U of A Press’ winning entries at the 
2012 Alberta Book Awards (story page 10). To 
win, simply identify where the object pictured 
is located and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, July 16, and 
you will be entered into the draw. 


advance those efforts while work- 
ing closely with the president, 
board of governors, alumni council 
and senate. 

“U of A alumni are loyal and ac- 
complished, eager to give back and 
become involved,” he said. “The 
resources We are raising provide the 
means for retaining and attracting 
world-class talent. Groundbreaking 
research projects, global study and 
leadership opportunities, excel- 
lence in teaching—so much is 
made possible through visionary 
acts of philanthropy.” 

Prior to arriving at the U of A, 
Outar held a variety of senior 
leadership roles at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge, Mass., including senior 
director of global initiatives—a role 
in which he led the development 
of large-scale initiatives in China 
and India, and with the World 
Economic Forum, where he con- 
tinues to serve as a member of the 
Knowledge Advisory Board. 

Outar holds a master’s degree 
in arts in urban and environmental 
public policy, and a bachelor’s 
degree in arts, both from Tufts 
University in Medford, Mass. He 
frequently speaks at the Council 
for Advancement and Support of 
Education and other professional 
conferences, and in not-for-profit 
management education programs. 


CORRECTION 


In the June 8 edition of Folio 
we referred to 3M National 
Teaching Fellowship winner 
Connie Varnhagen, professor in 
the Faculty of Arts, as a profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Science. 
We apologize for the error. 


U of A chemistry researchers David Bundle (left) and Todd Lowary | 
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Provost renewed for third term 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta Board of Governors has reappointed Carl 
Amrhein as provost and vice-president (academic). His third 
five-year term begins July 1, 2013, following a one-year sabbatical. 
“Since joining the University of Alberta as provost in 2003, Carl has 
provided instrumental vision and leadership in setting and achieving the aca- 
demic goals and mission of the university,’ said President Indira Samarasekera 
in the official announcement. “Throughout his tenure, Carl’s energetic, 
creative approach to various challenges and his ability to solve problems has 
brought enormous benefits to the institution. We have been very fortunate to 
have someone of Carl’s calibre in the position of provost, and his reappoint- 
ment is the result of broad and enthusiastic support across the academy.” 
Originally from Pittsburgh, Pa., Amrhein studied at Pennsylvania State 


| University and State University of New York at Buffalo before joining the 
University of Toronto in 1986, teaching and researching economic geog- 
g gc0g 


raphy of labour markets and population. He rose from the ranks of assistant 
professor to full professor with tenure, and subsequently became chair of the 
department. In 1997, Amrhein was named dean of the U of T’s Faculty of 
Arts and Science, a position he would hold for six years before assuming the 
role of provost at the U of A. 2 

“One of the things that is so evident once you are here but is hard to see 
from the outside is the amazing community support the university enjoys: 
said Amrhein. "The senate, the board of governors, the dedication and will- 
ingness of our alumni to support the institution in all its varied activities, is 
really quite remarkable.” 

Amrhein said a portion of the support the university enjoys locally, nation- 
ally and internationally has to be attributed to the tireless effort President 
Indira Samarasekera and her team have put forth in promoting the university 
as one that uplifts the whole people. 

“In deciding to stay on fora third term, one of the determining factors is 
the satisfaction I get from working alongside Dr. Samarasekera and the entire 
vice-presidential team,” said Amrhein. “I greatly enjoy the many opportunities 
to work with the entire senior administration team in shaping the future of 
this wonderful institution.” 

What’ left for Amrhein to accomplish would add to an already long list of 
university initiatives that he has helped bring to fruition, the most notable of 
which include integrating Augustana Campus into the university, overseeing 
the creation of the School of Public 
Health, helping to establish the 


Alberta Universities Association, 
and developing and approving two 


Dare to Deliver academic plans. 

However, Amrhein says he 
counts among his proudest ac- 

g 

complishments the assembly of 
what he considers a first-rate group 
of deans. 

“The most important thing a 

g 

provost does is select the deans, and 
by and large we have been quite 
successful in building a superb com- 


munity of deans,’ he said. 


a Amrhein’s progress in the 
Carl Amrhein Aboriginal-engagement arena has 


also been significant. Over the last 

nine years, Native Studies has been 
transformed into a full faculty that has developed partnerships all over the 
province, the university now has a successful Aboriginal teacher-education 
program anda Council on Aboriginal Initiatives, and the university has an- 
nounced plans for the Gathering Place, a building that embraces and provides 
an inclusive and supportive learning and living environment for Aboriginal 
students, faculty and staff at the U of A. 

In the area of student experience, Amrhein—who was recently hon- 
oured with the German Order of Merit—says the internationalization of 
the U of A’s academic programs would be his single greatest achievement in 
terms of where the university was in 2003 versus where it is now, relative to 
the competition. Nonetheless, he says there is still work to be done. “While 
we've been quite successful bringing students to Edmonton, I would like 
to have the same level of success sending our students to interesting places 
around the world.” 

Before that work can continue, Amrhein is leaving on a one-year sabbatical 
that will take him to China, New Zealand, Australia and Germany to observe 
the internationalization of universities in those countries and to give lessons 
in one of the U of A’s many unsung exports, collegial governance. 

“T think collegial governance is the single best model for running an 
academic institution. The General Faculties Council and all its subcommit- 
tees, the Dean’s Council—these are very effective organizational structures 
that allow the constituencies of the university—faculty, staff, students and 
post-doctoral fellows—to be directly involved in the decision making of the 
institution.” said Amrhein. “Essentially, collegial governance allows us a way 
to do things that would be very hard to imagine in other institutions, and do 
it in a way that is exceptionally enjoyable.” 

Another element of the U of A that would be inconceivable at just about 
any other institution anywhere is the special relationship it shares with the 
Alberta government. 

“We are among the best-supported public universities in the U.S. and 
Canada at this point,” said Amrhein. “That is a very important piece of who 


we are that is consistent in engaging Alberta in all of its different aspects.” Mi 
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President, provost reflect back on the HUB Mall incident 


Carl Amrhein, Acting President 
Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 


tis hard to believe that only 

a week has passed since the 

peace of our campus com- 
munity was shattered by an armed 
robbery and shooting in the early 
morning hours of Friday, June 
15, that left three employees 
of G4S Security dead and one 
critically injured. 

Friday was a whirlwind—and 
one that few of us will ever for- 
get—but I’ve had a little time to 
reflect on the incident. The news 
that the suspect was arrested cer- 
tainly is a relief for everyone and 
allows us to take the first steps in 
moying forward. 

First and foremost go condol- 
ences to the loved ones of those 
who tragically lost their lives— 
Michelle Shegelski, Brian Ilesic and 
Eddie Rejano—and fervent wishes 
and prayers for the recovery of 
Matthew Schuman. The Edmonton 
Police Service has announced that 
his condition is improving but still 
critical. 

I would like to acknowledge 
the brayery and quick action of the 
first responders to the scene. These 
folks came upon a chaotic and 
terrible scene, which was no doubt 
traumatic. In particular I would like 
to recognize two Safewalk volun- 
teers, Ashley Moroz and Sapphira 
Nuttall, who found one of the 
gravely wounded victims and stayed 
with him until police arrived on the 
scene. Ladies, you are heroes and a 
credit to our community. 

The outpouring of support and 
the offers of assistance that came 
from every quarter of our city, and 
in fact from concerned institutions 
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Counselling services 


Students affected by this tragedy are encouraged to seek counselling support 
from one of our campus support resources: 
e Chaplains’ Association (http://www.chaplains.ualberta.ca/), including 


10 a.m.—5 p.m. daily in HUB 


Mental Health Centre (http://www.uwell.ualberta.ca/) 

University Health Centre (http://www.uwell.ualberta.ca/) 
Community Wellness Social Worker (http://www.uwell.ualberta.ca/) 
International Centre (http://www.iss.ualberta.ca/en/ContactUs.aspx) 


Faculty Offices and Advisors 


University of Alberta faculty and staff who seek support or counselling can 
contact HPaWS at 2-7124 or hpaws@ualberta.ca. Faculty and staff also have 
24-hour access to counselling services through Homewood Human Solutions 


at 1-800-663-1142. 


across Canada and abroad, was 
amazing and humbling. In the early 
hours of the event, we received 
offers of support from Mayor 
Stephen Mandel and Enterprise 
and Advanced Education Minister 
Steven Khan. Edmonton Police 
Chief Rod Knecht opened a direct 
line of communication with us that 
was reassuring and most welcome. 
On behalf of the University of 
Alberta, I commend the Edmonton 
Police Service and all the co-oper- 
ating agencies who have worked so 
hard on this difficult case. 

Thanks go as well to the many 
university staff and contractors who 
went aboye and beyond the call of 
duty to respond to the needs of our 
community, many arriving hours 
before their normal time. It has 
been very affirming to see the way 
that our campus community pulled 
together to meet this challenge. 


As Edmonton Police con- 
tinue their investigation, we as an 
institution will do a debrief on 
our emergency response as we do 
following any type of incident. 
There have been some concerns 
expressed that we did not activate 
the text messaging feature of our 
alert system. Text messaging is one 
of several methods of emergency 
notification; every incident involves 
an evaluation of the situation with 
the best information available at the 
time. Emergency notification and 
other communication to our com- 
munity will be part of our incident 
debrief to assess whether we would 
do things any differently if a similar 
situation were to arise. 

We must now begin the long 
journey toward returning to a sense 
of normalcy. This will not be an 
easy journey—we will all need to 
manage it in the way that makes 


oa 


Indira Samarasekera 
President and Vice- ‘Chancellor, 


he events of the June 15 incident in HUB Mall are a reminder 
that the university is not an island. Like all other communities 
in Edmonton, across Canada and around the world, we are 
vulnerable to unpredictable, senseless acts of violence. Along with all 
of you, I am extremely saddened by the loss of life, and my sympathies 
and thoughts are with the families of the victims. Matthew Schuman’s 
recovery remains our deepest hope. The University of Alberta flag 
was lowered in condolence for Michelle Shegelski, Brian Ilesic and 


Eddie Rejano. 


Since the event, I have watched as students, staff and faculty have not 
only come together in shared compassion, but also in action. Carl 
Amrhein, in his role as acting president, has kept me fully informed 
of all developments. I want to thank the members of the Crisis 
Management Team for providing instrumental leadership through- 
out the day. My thanks also to staff throughout the university who 
responded quickly to make arrangements for students and colleagues 
directly affected by the events. Counsellors and residence staff have 
been available to provide critical support to displaced and distressed 


HUB Mall residents. 


The fact that the university is not an island was made apparent to 


me in another way. We have received notes of concern and support 


from individuals, organizations and post-secondary institutions near 
and far. Knowing that we have such widespread support has been a 
source of comfort during a very difficult time. 

In the coming days, we continue to hope for the recovery of 
Matthew Schuman. Our thoughts are with him and the loyed ones of 


the victims. Wi 


sense to us individually. I encourage 
any member of the University of 
Alberta community to seek support 
or counselling to deal with the 
impact of Friday’s events. 
Counselling services will con- 
tinue to be available indefinitely for 
those affected by this event. Please 
do not hesitate to use these resour- 
ces if you are struggling to move 
forward. It is important that we take 
care of ourselves and each other. 


Tam reminded through this 
experience of the rare characteristics 
of the University of Alberta com- 
munity that define it: our deep com- 
mitment to each other's safety and 
successes, our willingness to reach 
out to each other, our acknowledge- 
ment that a tragedy such as this is, 
thankfully, a rare moment in time 
in the life of our community. Let's 
move forward together. It’s the only 
way, I think. 


New round of SSHRC funding looks to encourage and foster productive partnerships 


Michael Brows 


hose indispensable multicoloured 

squares that have taken the guesswork 

out of remembering, known as Post-It 
notes, may never have come to be were it not 
for one researcher's failed superglue experi- 
ment and another's big idea for an adhesive 
that doesn’t bind. 

Looking to remove that element of 
chance and find ways of bringing research- 
ers closer together, Rob Shields and his 
team have received a $200,000 Partnership 
Development Grant from the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council to figure 
out how communities can develop partner- 
ships around high-tech or novel technologies 
that are being developed in their midst. 

Specifically, Shields, a researcher in the 
Faculty of Extension, and his colleagues 
Kevin Jones and Nils Petersen, are look- 
ing at ways to better integrate Edmonton's 
nanotechnology network. 

“Take the National Institute for 
Nanotechnology—we want to find out what a 
city or region can do to make the most of the 
innovations that are happening in this kind 
of institute,” said Shields. “People say that it is 
extremely useful to know somebody might be 
throwing out a raw material that they might be 
importing, or that someone a few doors down 
might have a solution to a certain problem, 
but all they knew about nanotech was that 
there were groups working on it in Phoenix.” 

Shields says science is actually a partnership 
activity that relies on a whole range of people, 
rather than one person doing it. 


“Tt isn’t like the image we have of the mad 
scientist producing a Frankenstein in his 
castle,” said Shields. “What is important is the 
whole chain of activities that allows that sci- 
entist to exist. The scientist is still in his castle, 
but we want to make it so there is more access 
from the public, policymakers, entrepreneurs 
and students—the people that make innova- 
tions economical, even if the innovation was 
originally a failure.” 

Partnership Development Grants designed 
to strengthen ties between the academic 
and private sector have also been awarded to 
Gordon Gow, also a researcher in the Faculty 


Rauno Parrila 


Lawrence Aronsen 


Jacqueline Leighton 


Christian Andersen 


Alison Taylor, Karen Hughes, 
Sara Dorow 


Marc Arnal, Anna Kirova, Gina 
Higginbottom, Linda Ogilvie, 
Marilyn Abbott, Mary Richards, 
Miriam Stewart, Paul Dubé, Paulin 
Mulatris, Tracey Derwing 


Wiktor Adamowicz 


Water economics, policy and-governance network 


of Extension, and Mary Ingraham, a researcher 
in the Department of Music. 

Gow, whose team includes Mary Beckie of 
extension and Naomi Krogman, a professor in 
the Department of Resource Economics and 
Environmental Sociology, as well as colleagues 
at the University of Guelph and in Sri Lanka, 
will receive $190,000 over three years to exam- 
ine how academic institutions, government 
agencies and international organizations can 
better link Sri Lankan farmers with knowledge 
of sustainable farming practices using low-cost 
communication technologies, such as mobile 
phones and community radio broadcasting. 


The following U of A researchers were named as collaborators on SSHRC Partnership Development Grants. 


Partnership for student success: Identifying and supporting at-risk 
university students 


Reclaiming the New Westminster waterfront 
The following U of A researchers were named as collaborators on SSHRC Partnership Grants, which are 
designed to support new and existing formal research and/or knowledge mobilization partnerships. 


Learning environments across disciplines (LEADS): Supporting 
technology rich learning across disciplines 


Urban Aboriginal knowledge network research for a better life 


On the move: Employment-related geographical mobility in the 
Canadian context 


Pathways to prosperity: New policy directions and innovative local 
practices for newcomer integration and attraction 


oe 


Gow says his team is also interested in 
those communities of practice that involve 
farm women and young farmers, with evi- 
dence suggesting that these groups may be 
influential adopters of new communication 
technologies. 

“The emerging partnership represents an 
interdisciplinary and cross-sectoral research 
initiative with the broad goal of enhancing 
capacity for local innovation in the digital 
economy,” said Gow. “Given that the U of A 
and Guelph, for example, have two of the 
strongest agricultural faculties in Canada, this 
is a rich opportunity to build fruitful partner- 
ships with the oldest and most influential 
agricultural university in Sri Lanka. 

Ingraham, whose project is entitled The 
Social Efficacy of Art Music Partnerships in 
Canada, received $180,000 over three years. 
She will lead a group of national researchers in 
documenting and assessing the successes and 
challenges of partnerships between classical- 
music organizations and community partners. 

“By examining such partnerships, we 
intend to develop resources for composers, art 
music organizations and community partners 
interested in developing collaborative projects 
said Ingraham. 


“Outcomes of this project will contrib- 


with communities,” 


ute to the conversations about how cultural 
partnerships can address complex cultural and 
social issues, will inform Canadians on the 
role academic scholarship plays in community 
activities, and will inform policy-makers on 
ways in which partnerships can be leveraged 
through interdisciplinary performance practi- 
ces for social good.” 1 


Teaching award recipient brings languages to life 


Carmen Rojas 
en it comes to his career as 

a language teacher, Mathieu 

Martin-LeBlanc has never shied 
away from a challenge. Whether venturing 
straight from an undergraduate degree in 
Spanish to his first teaching job in Mexico 
teaching, at one point, 11 classes a day, or ar- 
riving at the University of Alberta as a master's 
student and immediately being offered his 
own Spanish class, Martin-LeBlanc has always 
kept a positive attitude in the face of steep 
learning curves. 

“T made some mistakes, but I learned from 
them and I think that’s what allows me to be 
quite confident in my teaching today,’ he says. 

This confidence has earned Martin-LeBlanc 
the respect and admiration of the hundreds 
of students who have taken his French and 
Spanish classes in the Department of Modern 
Languages and Cultural Studies over the last 
eight years. In their written evaluations, they 
consistently sing his praises as a “fun and 
interesting,” “knowledgeable, patient and sup- 
portive,’ and “accessible and compassionate” 


teacher. Many of them comment that his 
classes inspire them to further their language 
studies both within and outside the classroom, 
and occasionally even to change their majors. 

‘The university recently took notice of 
Martin-LeBlanc’s achievements, honouring 
him with a 2012 William Hardy Alexander 
Award for Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching. He was also named one of this year’s 
recipients of a Contract Instructor ‘Teaching 
Award from the Faculty of Arts. 

Though he has clearly found his calling in 
the classroom, Martin-LeBlanc never set out to 
become a language teacher, originally majoring 
in criminology when he began his BA at St. 
Thomas University in the late 1990s. But for 
the native French speaker who learned English 
as a child from friends and television, tackling 
a third language opened his eyes to the role 
that language had always played in his life. 

“Speaking two languages fluently wasn’t 
anything exceptional in my mind,’ he says. 
“But when I started taking Spanish in univer- 
sity, I quickly realized that I had this internal 
drive for language because it defines my 
own identity.” 


Martin-LeBlanc shares his passion for 
language with students through eclectic 
teaching methods that he originally developed 
through trial and error during his time in 
Mexico, and later honed in a more deliber- 
ate way while completing his MA. “When I 
teach, I’m not a textbook,” he says. “I try to do 
things my way, and I think that’s what keeps it 
more interesting. 

His approach includes a strong emphasis on 
bringing cultural components, such as music 
and literature, into the classroom. “To me, 
[culture] is what reflects language. It’s not just 
a bunch of words that you put together. You'd 
be surprised at the U of A with a class of 30 shy 
students, or students who think they're too cool 
to have fun, and all of a sudden you have them 
singing in Spanish or French. They just want an 
excuse to have fun and do something different.” 

Martin-LeBlanc also strongly believes in the 
value of incorporating community service- 
learning into his classroom, which he has done 
several times by sending students in his upper- 
level French courses to volunteer with local 
Francophone organizations for course credit. 
“The experience that I had {in Mexico] —that 
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Mathieu Martin-LeBlanc 


culture shock of throwing yourself into the 
unknown and trying out your language skills— 
is an important stepping stone in learning a 
language,” he says. 

Martin-LeBlanc appreciates that, through 
community service-learning placements, his 
students gain confidence in their language 
skills and contribute to the community at the 
same time. “It’s not just the student going in 
and learning French. The community is get- 
ting something back in return and it’s creating 
really strong ties between the student and 
the community.’ 


Grading curve policy clarified 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta has amended language related to grading 

used in the official university calendar. The changes, which affect 

wording in the grading assessment practices, were necessary to 
dispel misconceptions that suggested use of the so-called grading curve 
was mandatory. No such mandatory requirement exists or existed. Beyond 
clarifying language, the university's grading policies and procedures 
remain unchanged. 


‘The policy simply states: “Grades in any course, examination or other 
~atademic ‘assessment shall nor be mandated on the basis of a curve or 


historic distribution of student grades. The distribution of grades shall not 
be predetermined by any system of quotas that requires a certain number 
or percentage of grades at a particular level. However, a faculty, department 
or unit may develop and provide guidelines to instructors setting out a 
reasonable distribution of grades in the faculty or department.” 

At its May 28 meeting, the university's General Faculties Council ap- 
proved a motion that revises calendar language related to course assessment 
and grading regulations. Among the changes for clarification was a section 
that some students and instructors were reportedly interpreting as sug- 
gesting that a historical distribution of student grades was a requirement. 

Bill Connor, vice-provost (academic programs and instruction) and 
co-presenter of the wording amendments, says that some students objected 
to what they perceived as the use of a curyed grading system. The decision 
to reword the calendar was an effort to provide clarity on the assessment 
practices that instructors must follow. 

“General Faculties Council, with these changes, is attempting to clear 
up the misunderstanding that the university had a bell curve policy. We've 
never had one,’ Connor said. “We hope that any misperceptions will now 
be cleared up.” 

Though the intent of the amendment is to provide greater clarity about 
grading procedures, it remains the case that the calendar stipulates that a 
faculty, department or unit may establish policies allowing for the reason- 
able distribution of grades. It is critical, and will be expected, that instruct- 
ors clearly communicate to their students how marks will be translated 
into grades. 

The amendment follows conversations, research and consultation, 
dating back to at least 2009, aimed at addressing student concerns. ‘The 
approved changes, which formalize relevant policy and procedures, take 
effect for the fall 2012 term. 
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Gerald Haubl, marketing professor in the Alberta School of Business and 
Canada Research Chair in behavioural science, has received the Humboldt 
Foundation’s Friedrich Wilhelm Bessel Research Award. This award is conferred 
in recognition of lifetime achievements in research. The awardee is invited to 
carry out research projects of his own choice in co-operation with specialist 
colleagues in Germany. 


Myer Horowitz, former university president and dean of the Faculty of _ 
Education, received an honorary degree from Royal Roads University during a 
convocation ceremony held June 14. 


Janice Wallace, a professor in the Department of Educational Policy Studies, 
was presented with the Canadian Association for the Study of Educational 
Administration's distinguished service award for her work with the association 
and the field of educational administration. 


Seeds of understanding to take root in 


DC Brandon 
hile the flowers, shrubs 
and other plants in the 
Faculty of Education’s 
new Indigenous Teaching Gardens 
are, in many cases, still just seeds 


in pots, there was a strong sense 
amongst those that attended the 


gardens’ opening ceremony June 
18 that germination of something 
special has already begun. 

The gardens are the result 
of acommitment made by the 
faculty to promote Aboriginal 
perspectives in education through 
the support of Aboriginal 
curriculum initiatives. 

“At its inception, the concept 
of Aboriginal plants and gardens 
feeds beautifully into our ideas 
for learning and curriculum,” said 
Fern Snart, dean of the Faculty of 
Education. “It is an explicit way to 
reveal our faculty’s commitment to 
promoting Aboriginal knowledge 
in our courses.” 

The opening comes on the heels 
of the approval of a new bachelor 


of education course focusing on 
Aboriginal perspectives, which will 
become mandatory in 2013. 


Supplied 
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“These commitments put our 
faculty at the forefront provincially 
and in good stead nationally,” said 
Snart. “The garden is an obyious 
and interactive demonstration of 
these commitments, in that it is 
exciting and very much hands-on.” 


66 The planting of a garden 
is very much the same 
as teaching. It requires 
a gentle and kind spirit, 
and a sense of safety.” 


Isabelle Kootenay 


In 2011, the U of A’s 
Sustainability Enhancement Fund 
provided support for refurbishment 
of the patios in the north tower 
of the Education Complex, which 
would eventually become the home 
of the new gardens. The gardens 
are intended to provide a space for 
indigenous plants that are being 
pushed out of their natural habitat 
by invasive species introduced from 
other places, to connect students 


Fern Snart (centre) catches up on the progress of the Indigenous Teaching Garden. 


| Indigenous Teaching Gardens 


in the faculty to life and learn- 

ing outside the classroom, and to 
create community both within the 
faculty and between faculties, as 
the spaces will be open for research 
and eyents. 


Isabelle Kootenay, Elder, points 


out that the design of the plant- 
ers holds strong symbolism for 


her. She explains that two of the 
largest planters are in the design 

of medicine wheels, which were 
once used as calendars. Split into 
four quadrants, the medicine wheel 
comes to represent the four seasons, 
the four peoples of the Earth, and 
the four parts of the body—mental, 
physical, emotional and spiritual. 

“Four is a very significant 
number in Aboriginal culture,” 
said Kootenay, who added that the 
medicine wheel is a good teach- 
ing cool for elementary students 
because it teaches that all people 
are included. 

“Tt isa very multicultural. As 
well, the planting of a garden is 
very much the same as teaching. It 
requires a gentle and kind spirit, 
and a sense of safety,’ she said. 

PhD student Tracy Onuczko, 
who taught a curriculum and in- 
struction course for science minors 
this year, says the goal of the garden 
project was to demonstrate that 
engaging students in Aboriginal 
perspectives in science doesn't 
simply mean presenting an example 
from the textbook and moving on. 

“My hope for the Indigenous 
Teaching Gardens is that they 
become a place to begin the often 
difficult conversation surrounding 
how pre-service teachers, practis- 
ing teachers and students might 
consider engaging with indigenous 
perspectives in their classrooms ina 
way that honours people and place,” 
she said. 

“Although the garden in and 
of itself seems to be a simple idea, 
the discussions the pre-service 
teachers in the class and the other 
participants in the project have had 
suggest more is going on.” IN 
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Researchers find chink in lethal superbug’s armour 


Brian Murphy 


here’s new hope for de- 

velopment of an antibiotic 

that can put down a lethal 
“superbug” bacteria linked to the 
deaths of hundreds of hospital 
patients around the world, including 


a recent case at Edmonton's Royal 


Alexandra Hospital. 


4 
This is a fluorescence microscopy of A. 
baumannii infecting eukaryotic cells. The 
DNA is in blue and bacteria in green. 


Researchers from the University 
of Alberta-based Alberta Glycomics 
Centre found a chink in the mo- 
lecular armour of the pathogen 
Acinetobacter baumannii. The bacteria 
first appeared in the 1970s and in the 
last decade it has developed a resist- 
ance to most antibiotics. 

Uof A microbiologist Mario 
Feldman identified a mechanism 
that allows the bacteria to cover its 
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surface with molecules known as 
glycoproteins. That led the researchers 
to another discovery. “If the superbug 
cannot produce glycoproteins they 
become less virulent and less capable 
of forming biofilms,” said Feldman. 
“The biofilm protects the bacteria 
from antibiotics.” 
Acinetobacter baumannii isa 
particularly insidious and contagious 
pathogenic bacteria that has plagued 
hospitals around the world. The 
bacteria can live on hard surfaces for 
several days and can cling to hospital 
equipment like catheter tubes and 
inhalers. Acinetobacter infection is 
also spread by coughing, sneezing 
and personal contact. 


Hospital patients whose immune 
systems are already worn down are 
the most susceptible to the bacteria. It 
infects wounds and can spread to the 
lungs, blood and brain. 

The researchers say more work is 
required to understand how the bac- 
teria produce glycoproteins. “We're 
hopeful our work will enable future 
development of drugs to interrupt the 
production of glycoproteins to weak- 
en or eliminate the bacteria’s shield 
against antibiotics,” said Feldman. 

The list of co-authors in- 
cludes graduate students Jeremy 
Iwashkiw and Brent Weber, as well 
as colleagues in Ottawa, Austria 
and Australia. Wi 


A student attends convocation June 12 in the footwear she was born in. 


Bev Betkowski 

memorandum of understanding, origin- 

ally signed in 2007 by the University of 

Iberta and the Métis Nation of Alberta, 

was continued at a recent signing ceremony. The 
renewed agreement celebrates an ongoing part- 
nership to pursue several research themes through 
the Rupertsland Centre for Métis Research, an 
academic centre at the university. 


endowment to support the academic and research 
work of an exceptional U of A faculty member in 
the areas of Métis philosophies, languages, know- 
ledge, legal traditions or governance. 

“This agreement supports the university's 
commitment to learning, discovery and citizen- 
ship by providing our scholars and students 
with opportunities to conduct world-leading 
research,’ said George Paylich, associate vice- 


president (research), who signed the MOU on 


The new MOU also includes a pledge by both 


parties to work toward securing resources for an 


behalf of the U of A. 


Medicine Hat College, NA\ 


esa ei 


Contact postsecondary@aupe.org to learn more, 


“We are pleased to contribute to the study 


Time to stand on your own two feet 
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U of A, Métis Nation renew research partnership, friendship 


of issues important to the Métis people and 
their communities.” 

The MOU isa significant partnership for 
the Métis Nation of Alberta, said president 
Audrey Poitras. “This MOU is different from the 
eight others we have in place across the province 
because it speaks directly to building resources to 
support Meétis-specific research,’ said Poitras. “I 
believe that a better understanding of the histor- 
ical and contemporary conditions of Métis people 
is essential to identifying measures necessary to 
enhance our collective well-being.” fi 


The unsung heroes of post-secondary education. 


Alberta College of Art and Design, Athabasca University, Bow Valley College, Grande Prairie Regional College - Fairview, Lakeland College, Lethbridge College, 


rquest College, Northern Lakes College, Olds College, Portage College, Red Deer College, SAIT, University of Calgary, University of Lethbridge. 


2012 honorary degree recipients 
offer graduands wise words to live by 


t the University of Alberta’s latest spring 

convocation, a lineup of innovators, scientists, 

volunteers and world leaders accepted honor- 
ary degrees and imparted these words of wisdom to this 
year’s graduands: 


I THINK LIFE IS ABOUT ALL 
those little decisions that you 
make every day that count. The 
things that you learn about your- 
self while you are doing what you 
do, and making those decisions.” 


Holger Petersen, Canadian businessman, 
record producer and radio broadcaster, 
who received an honorary doctor of let- 
ters degree June 13. 


ADVERSITY ALSO PLAYS A ROLE 
in shaping leaders—because 
from adversity can come the gift 
of compassion and resilience. It 
has been so in my life.” 

Mary Simon, former Canadian diplomat 
and current fellow of the Arctic Institute 


of North America, who received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree June 12 


COURAGE. WE CANNOT KNOW 
where it will lead, but we know 
that it is the source of right 
action and it is the source of 
inspiration for others.” 

James Orbinski, former president of 
Doctors Without Borders and co-founder 
of the medical humanitarian organization 


Dignitas International, who received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree June 12 


YOU ARE GOING TO HAVE THE 
opportunity to mould lives in a 
way that very few people could. 
... [he future of Canada, in all of 
its diversity, is in your hands.” 
Paul Martin, former prime minister of 


Canada, who received an honorary doc- 
tor of laws degree June 11 


THE LAST SPEECH PREPARED 
by President John F. Kennedy 
wisely stated that ‘Leadership 
and learning are indispensable 

to each other” Let these dual 
pursuits provide the inspiration 
for the remarkable journey you 
are about to undertake.” 

Julio Frenk, eminent authority on global 
health and dean of the Harvard School of 


Public Health, who received an honorary 
doctor of science degree June 8 
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MY BEST ADVICE TO TODAY'S 
graduands would be to spend 
your career doing something 
that you are intensely passion- 
ate about. That way, you will 
never know if you are working or 
playing.” 

John Stanton, founder and president 

of the Running Room and fitness icon, 


who received an honorary doctor of laws 
degree June 6 


MY PERSPECTIVE ABOUT LIFE 
in general is this: Go for your 
dream! I encourage each and 
every one of you to do that, 
keeping in mind that there is a 
force, a creative energy and intel- 
ligence for good in the world 
beyond our knowing and even 
our dreaming. So I urge you to 
be open to exceeding even your 
wildest dreams!” 


Shirley Stinson, visionary leader in the field of nursing scholarship, and 
the first female and first nurse to receive the federal designation of 
Senior National Health Research Scientist, who received an honorary 
doctor of science degree June 7 


THE WORKFORCE IS 
FREQUENTLY looking for 
someone who can synthesize and 
communicate with the larger 
public. You not only have to be 
technically literate and innova- 
tive, but you also need to be able 
to explain what you do and why 
it is important. The challenge 
of being able to express views 
and translate highly technical concepts into words that 
laypersons can understand remains paramount.” 


Garry Lindberg, former vice-president of the Canadian Space Agency 
and project manager for the Canadarm, who received an honorary 
doctor of science degree June 7 


FOR THE OPTIMISTS AMONGST 
us—and I believe most research- 
ers are optimists—failure is al- 
most always unexpected. So why 
do outstanding scientists (and 
representatives of many other 
walks of life) embrace failure 

as the most normal of things in 
their work? I believe it is purely 
constructive instinct.” 

Donald Dingwell, world-renowned volcanologist and secretary general 
of the European Research Council, who received an honorary doctor of 
science degree June 6 


IT’S EASY TO BE CONFIDENT 
when things are going well, but I 
want you to remember that when 
it gets tough, and it will some- 
times, you have to trust that you 
haye everything you need inside 
you to reach your goals.” 


Chantal Petitclerc, wheelchair athlete and 
Olympic, Paralympic and Commonwealth 
games gold medallist, who received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree June 5 


THE RESTLESS JITTERS OF THE 
people will lead to disturbance 
of the great order and disinte- 
gration of the world. It is com- 
plete foolishness to insist that 
the six or seven billion people 
of the world follow one social 


system, adopt one belief and 
practise one religion. However, 
the individuals of the human race all wish for peace and 
happiness. This is the fundamental desire of life.” 


Fan Zeng, world-renowned artist and author, and dean of the Chinese 
Painting Institute of Peking University, who received an honorary doc- 
tor of letters degree May 26 in Beijing Bi 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to the graduating classes of 2012. Your stories are an inspiration to us, and 
we thank you for allowing us to be part of your collective journey to success. 
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The U of Ass ‘architect of nursing 
research in Alberta given HD 


Bryan Alary 


hen Shirley Stinson returned to the University of Alberta in 
1969 fresh from her doctoral studies in New York, nursing 
research wasn’t exactly a burning priority. 

Just one research project was underway at the time, and even that was 
modest by today’s standards—a comparative analysis of nursing students’ 
marks from Grade 12 and the results of their registered nurse licensing 
exam. There was no research funding or coursework ayailable to support 
nursing research, faculty or students, Stinson recalls. 

Four decades later, it’s a much different story. The graduating undergrad 
class has swelled to 441 from 90, and 1,176 undergraduate, master’s, doc- 
toral and post-doctoral students are enrolled in nursing programs today. 

“There are literally hundreds of projects underway, involving millions 
of dollars in funding,’ Stinson 
said. “A remarkable research 
infrastructure has been developed 
to support faculty and students, 
whose research projects often in- 
volve partnerships with national 
and international colleagues.” 

Called a “pioneer,” “vision- 
ary” and “architect” of nursing 
research in Alberta, Stinson was 
recognized June 7 for her sig- 
nificant achievements when she 
received an honorary doctor of 
science degree from the U of A. 

The architect label heark- 
ened back to childhood dreams, 
remembers Stinson, whose words 
to the graduands of 2012 were 
spoken by longtime colleague 
Jeanne Bresner. Stinson and her brother Donald delivered the Edmonton 
Bulletin and The Star Weekly newspapers so they had enough spending 
money to buy Popular Mechanics. 


U of A professor emerita Shirley Stinson 
received an honorary degree June 7. 


“read every issue from cover to cover, and was thoroughly fascinated 
and entranced with architecture in particular.” 

But Stinson’s family was of modest means, so she opted for a more af- 
fordable education, following her sister Elizabeth to study nursing at the 
U of A. After graduating in 1953 and working in public health nursing in 
the region for several years, Stinson decided to go for a master’s degree at 
the University of Minnesota—“a very significant turning point in my life.” 

Stinson went on to teach at Toronto's Hospital for Sick Children before 
pursuing a doctorate in education at Columbia University. When she re- 
turned to the U of A to teach in the faculties of nursing and medicine, she 
was the only nurse with doctoral education in Western Canada. 

From the start, Stinson designed and taught courses that were inter- 
disciplinary in nature—commonplace today but unheard of then. She led 
efforts to create a master of nursing program at the U of Ain 1975 anda 
PhD program in 1991. 

When the Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research was 
created by the Peter Lougheed government in the early 1980s, funding for 
nursing and health services administration wasn't included. Stinson wrote 
several letters to the premier, a colleague from their days on the UofA 
Students’ Council, imploring him to “use his power and influence” to in- 
clude nursing. Eventually, the province created the Alberta Foundation for 
Nursing Research, a $1-million endowment for nursing research. Stinson 
was the inaugural chair from 1982 to 1988, and later served as president of 
the Canadian Nurses Association, chaired the first international Nursing 
Research Conference and served as an advisor to nursing organizations 
including the World Health Organization. 

Stinson was the first woman and first nurse to receive the federal title 
of Senior Health Research Scientist, isa member of the Alberta Order of 
Excellence and, in 2002, was named an officer of the Order of Canada. 

It’s no wonder a provincial nursing newsletter editor once called 
Stinson “the architect of nursing research in Alberta.” 

Today, Stinson remains abreast of the latest advances, including work on 
quantum methods in nursing research that pertain to her Parkinson's dis- 
ease. She said research helped her achieve her dreams, and she implored the 
graduands to reach for theirs. “I encourage each and every one of you to 
do that, keeping in mind that there is a force, a creative energy and intel- 
ligence for good in the world beyond our knowing and even our dreaming. 
So I urge you to be open to exceeding even your wildest dreams.” 1 
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Physician, heal thyself first 


Jamie Hanlon 


hen should your doctor phone in sick? The question may seem 

unusual, but it’s an issue that University of Alberta research- 

ers say needs greater regulation to ensure patient safety and 
provide better protection for physicians as patients. 

Tracey Bailey and Cameron Jefferies of the U of A’s Health Law 
Institute are co-authors of a report noting that many medical regulatory 
bodies across Canada lack standards of practice for self-reporting of med- 
ical issues that may affect physicians and their practice, or for reporting of 
such individuals by their other physicians. Noting that doctors who ignore 
their own medical issues risk inadvertently breaching a medical ethic that 
says “first do no harm,’ the report contains a model for implementation 
that, if adopted, will address the question of patient safety and alleviate 
concerns doctors may have about getting treatment. 

Bailey says a lack of guidance and over-focused attention on issues such 
as addictions or psychiatric conditions do little to protect doctors and the 
patients in their care. Yet, any information that the licensing body gathers 
must ensure protection of the doctor’s human rights and the duty of con- 
fidentiality owed to them as patients. Noting that Alberta has done much 
to address many of these issues and is ahead of many other jurisdictions in 
this area, she says there is some work needed to fine-tune the framework in 
this province to better address the shared goals of the public and others. 

“Physicians not only need guidance (in terms of reporting), but there 
should also be a duty to do that in certain instances given the legal, ethical 
and professional duties that 
they owe to their patients and 
others,” said Bailey, director of 
the institute. “When should a 
physician have to pick up the 
phone, so to speak, to his or her 
college and say, ’m reporting 
myself, my colleague, a phys- 
ician-patient, et cetera.” 

From misreading reports to 
making decisions that translate 
into poor policies or bad practi- 
ces in a hospital setting, the risks 
are not contained to direct nega- 
tive effects on patient care. 


Physicians in other roles can 
have a harmful impact in other 
direct or indirect ways, such 


Cameron Jefferies and Tracey Bailey are 

researchers with the Health Law Institute. 
as on participants in research 

trials, or on the development of key policies and procedures. In addition 

to affecting the delivery of services, another unintended consequence 

may be on public confidence in the profession or health-care system. A 

doctor holds great power, Bailey says, but with that power comes duties 

and responsibilities to ensure the health of the public is not compromised 

because of neglected health issues. 

“Tt’s a safety-sensitive profession. You've got huge power, and the ability 
to help people and heal people in many instances,” she said. “You're also in 
a position to do great harm.” 

There is a certain measure of vulnerability that doctors feel as physician- 
patients, says Bailey. They may be reluctant to seek help if there are stigmas 
attached to seeking certain services. Some may be unwilling and resistant 
to yield their position of healer or helper to one of patient. She says there is 
also a misguided belief that the regulatory body will necessarily censure or 
penalize them for self-reporting a medical issue. 

“We need to let physicians know what the expectations are and that this 
isn’t discretionary,’ she said. “If one of the [reporting] thresholds is met, 
you actually have to take positive steps, just like you have to take positive 
steps if you've got a situation where you're concerned about child abuse or 
the spread of an infectious disease.” Mi 
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Bryan Alary 
he University of Alberta's 
physical therapy program 
will expand to Calgary this 
fall, allowing students and professors 
from three cities to stay in sync in 
real time over geographic distances. 

The Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine announced June 12 the 
expansion of its master of physical 
therapy program by adding a new 
Calgary satellite classroom to 
existing Edmonton and Camrose 
sites. Students and professors from 
all three cities will interact using 
real-time synchronous video confer- 
encing technology. 

“Expanding to Calgary ensures 
we are able to meet the expecta- 
tions of Albertans and create a 
workforce that is going to serve 
the physical therapy needs of 
the whole province,” said Martin 
Ferguson-Pell, dean of the Faculty 
of Rehabilitation Medicine. 

The technology not only ad- 
dresses a need for trained physical 
therapists throughout Alberta, 
but also avoids the challenges of 
creating standalone programs in 
other centres. 

“We can expand our class size 
without building bigger class- 
rooms or dealing with the logis- 
tical issues of getting larger and 
larger groups of students together,” 
said Ferguson-Pell. “There's a 
substantial efficiency.” 

The faculty launched its first 


synchronous satellite two years ago 
at the Augustana Campus, where 12 


students in Camrose and another 

80 in Edmonton participated in the 
same classroom lectures and labs 
using live video conferencing. The 
technology allows specialist profes- 
sors in Edmonton to teach students 
in both locations, in addition to pro- 
fessors with more general training 

in Camrose. 


payddns 


Physical therapy students in Camrose interact with students and professors in 
Edmonton via real-time synchronous learning technology. The program is expanding to 
a third site when a Calgary classroom opens this fall. 


who just finished her first year in 

the program. “The mike goes both 
ways, so if we have a question or need 
something repeated, the professor is 
more than willing.” 


An added benefit is the small 


groups of students in each location 


Ferguson-Pell called the tech- 
nology a solution to the current 
scarcity of professors qualified to 
teach physical therapy specialties like 
pediatrics or cardiac rehabilitation. 
This program allows the faculty to 
use existing resources while meeting a 
and smaller student-to-instructor 
ratios. “We definitely get the benefit 
of having that,” McEwan said. “When 
we go to the lab it’s a 12-to-one ratio 


growing demand for training. 

He added that the technology far 
exceeds standard online or distance 
learning, and that the experience 
gained in Camrose proved the tech- _ of someone teaching us.” 
nology is reliable and on time, and is As part of their training, stu- 
not a distraction to learning. dents are required to work 31 
“Tt’s live, it’s interactive, it’s sort weeks in a clinical physical therapy 
of like broadcasting—it’s nearly like 
being there. It’s a class in its usual 
form meeting in a usual setting. 


All the benefits of a class dynamic 


setting. Many choose placements 
close to school, meaning there’s 
a strong demand for spots in 
Edmonton, Ferguson-Pell said. 
Expanding to Calgary gives 
students more flexibility and forges 
stronger ties to the clinicalcommmins 
ity, which tends to hire the best stu- 
dents from each placement, he said. 
“We're trying to make sure we 
provide a more equal opportun- 
ity across the province,’ he said. 
“It’s a daring step to go toa third 
site, but we're very confident it’s 
going to be as successful as the 
Camrose site.” Wi 


are preserved.” 

Mary McEwan is not one to call 
herself technologically savvy, but 
any reservations she had about the 
technology quickly faded when she 
realized the power of the real-time 
capabilities allowed her and her 
fellow students in Camrose to learn 
and participate like their peers 
in Edmonton. 

“We always get the front-row seats 
and the best view,” said McEwan, 


Program brings eye expertise to Ethiopia 


Raquel Maurier 


a centre for excellence in glaucoma care in the south- 


n Ethiopia, there are more than three million 
people living with a blinding condition known as 
glaucoma, but just 100 ophthalmologists and only 
three that have in-depth glaucoma training. 
Girum Gessesse and a fellow Ethiopian ophthalmol- 
ogist will bring that number to five after taking part in 


an international 


sanw 


mentorship 
program based 
in the University 
of Alberta’s 
Department of 
Ophthalmology 
at the Royal 
Alexandra 
Hospital. 

“We want 
to improve 
our knowledge 
and skills, and 
provide better 
glaucoma care 
for our patients,” 
said Gessesse, 
noting that 
glaucoma is the 
second leading 
cause of blind- Karim Dam}i 
ness in Ethiopia, 


and that most people don’t develop symptoms until the 
late stages. “Our long-term goal is to build and establish 


west region of Ethiopia.” 

Gessesse, who arrived in Edmonton in early March, 
took part in the “sandwich fellowship program” de- 
veloped by Karim Damji, an ophthalmology professor 
with the U of A and a glaucoma specialist. It’s called 
the sandwich program because it has various layers of 
home-based and international training. 

“This is a very well-rounded program—not only do 
you gain new skills and knowledge, you also get to do 
research that will benefit glaucoma care in your home 
country, says Gessesse. “This program also creates a 
strong bond between our institution, myself and my 
mentors, which is key for future learning.” 

Gessesse is in the first part of his training, and his 
Ethiopian colleague has just finished the first section 
as well. The second part of their training is to focus on 
applying their knowledge in their home country; then 
they will travel to India to learn about glaucoma in 
children. Damji will travel to Ethiopia to advance their 
training this winter. The final leg of the mentorship 
program for the duo will conclude in 2013. 

Danji says the goal of the sandwich fellowship 
program is to develop multiple centres for glaucoma 
care in Ethiopia and Kenya, and to haye these centres 
work with each other, with the U of A and with clinical 
colleagues for enhanced patient care, teaching and 
research opportunities. 

“Tt is humbling and rewarding to be involved in 
their training, which also opens doors for our students 
and for research,” said Damji. “I hope the centres 


will eventually work together to train their own 
‘sandwich’ fellows.” 
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Dual studies reveal kidney disease risks 


Quinn Phillips 

he University of Alberta's 

Marcello Tonelli and 

colleagues from his 
provincewide research group, the 
Interdisciplinary Chronic Disease 
Collaboration, are seeing their 
names in print in two high-impact 
scientific journals this week— The 
Lancet and The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

The study published June 18 
in The Lancet looks at the risk 
for heart disease in patients with 
chronic kidney disease (CKD). The 
group studied the records of almost 
1.3 million patients in Canada with 
CKD, diabetes, at least one previ- 
ous heart attack or a combination 
of these risk factors. The researchers 
found that people with chronic kid- 
ney disease had a similar or higher 
risk of heart attack than people 
with diabetes. 

Tonelli said it has long been 
thought that CKD was a risk fac- 
tor for heart disease, heart attack 
and stroke, but the group has been 
devising ways to make that message 
more powerful. 

“The idea was clearly com- 
municated to doctors and patients 
that diabetes is a wake-up call and 
should trigger changes in practice 


and behaviour,’ said Tonelli. “What 
we wanted to do with this study was 
to see whether that was appropriate 
for kidney patients also.” 

Tonelli said that because the 
group, funded by Alberta Innovates 
— Health Solutions, found that 
kidney disease patients have as high 
a risk as diabetic patients of having a 
heart attack, this parameter should 
serve as a red flag that alerts doctors 
and patients to higher levels of risk. 

“Our hope is that, just as we've 
seen with diabetes over the last 10 
years, this will help doctors and 
patients to work together to deliver 
the care that this high-risk group of 
people need.” 

The Interdisciplinary Chronic 
Disease Collaboration also pub- 
lished findings on kidney disease 
June 19 in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. This 
study, which looked at the risk of 
kidney failure in elderly patients, 
showed that their risk is higher than 
previously appreciated. 

Past studies have shown that 
the number of people on dialysis 
rises until about the age of 65, then 
plateaus and begins to drop off. 

“Tt was mistakenly concluded 
that as people get older, although 
some do have kidney disease, it 
must progress more slowly, and 


therefore that prevention of kidney 
failure isn’t as important in this 
group, said Tonelli. 

‘This study proves otherwise be- 
cause the provincial research group 
looked at people on dialysis and pa- 
tients who have low kidney function 
but don’t choose to start treatment. 

“When you account for both 
forms of kidney failure, you see that 
the risk of progressive kidney func- 
tion loss is actually very high among 
the elderly, whereas when you only 
count the people who receive dialy- 
sis, you underestimate the burden of 
kidney failure in the elderly popula- 
tion, said Tonelli. 

Whether a patient has CKD 
or an elderly patient is faced with 
the option of dialysis, the tried- 
and-true idiom that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure 
still stands. 

“The same therapies—getting 
exercise, maintaining a healthy 
weight, avoiding tobacco use, con- 
trolling blood pressure and using 
cholesterol-reducing medicines—to 
control heart disease and to prevent 
heart attack and stroke, will be 
effective in preventing kidney fail- 
ure,” he said. “And they should be 
effective in young people and also in 
the older population. Prevention is 
important regardless of age.” Wi 


Sniffing out a solution to smelly clothes 


Bev Betkowski 


niversity of Alberta scientists are using 
smelly gym clothes to understand how to 
build a better, odour-free garment. 

Using state-of-the-art techniques for molecular 
separations in a U of A chemistry lab to analyze a 
pile of sweaty T-shirts worn and washed by 18 study 
participants, lead researchers Rachel McQueen and 


bisymmetrical shirts when exercising, then washed 


also examined. 


them after each workout. 

For the research, the underarms were cut from 
each T-shirt. The washed and unwashed versions 
were analyzed for bacterial counts. Using high-tech 
methods—gas chromatography and mass spectrom- 
etry— in Harynuk’s lab, the odorous molecules were 


The compounds in the sweat were separated and 


James Harynuk joined forces to tackle the problem of 
stinky workout gear. 


(From left) James Harynuk, Rachel McQueen, and Paulina de la 
Mata are using gym T-shirts in their search for odour-fighting, 
environmentally friendly fabrics. 


“It was a great way to combine our respective re- 
search interests and resources from different faculties, 
to look at an everyday problem,” McQueen said. The 
project also involved some assistance from sensory 
studies in the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences and laboratory medicine in 
the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. 

McQueen, an assistant professor in the U of A 
Department of Human Ecology, teamed with 
Harynuk, an assistant professor in the Department of 
Chemistry, to put specially designed T-shirts—two 
for each participant—to the test ina field trial lasting 
10 weeks. 

The stack of 36 shirts was specially sewn with 
two test fabrics untreated cotton matched either 
with untreated polyester or with cotton treated with 
a silver-chloride antimicrobial, designed to fight 
odour-causing bacteria in sweat. Participants wore the 


analyzed, with individual molecules being identified. 
The analysis revealed between 1,000 and 2,000 com- 
pounds in the odour profiles of each shirt. 

Though he is more used to working in the fields of 
petroleum and forensics, Harynuk tackled the T-shirt 
project with no qualms. 

“Tt sounded neat. A lot of our lab work is more 
on the theoretical side of data interpretation. Here, 
we had to think about sample preparation and other 
hands-on procedures, and this project had a definite 
real-world application that is interesting to our stu- 
dents and shows how science is used to solve prob- 
lems,” Harynuk said. 

The detailed analysis of the shirts may ultimately 
lead to bigger findings, he added. 

“We may find ways to target compounds in the 
process of designing textiles that don’t retain certain 
odour-causing molecules.” 

Their research showed that, for less reek in 
workout gear, cotton is better than polyester. The ex- 
periment also revealed that the T-shirts treated with 
the antimicrobial finish were not effective in cutting 
body odour. 

Fabric options vary for workout clothing, but for 
anyone concerned about body odour, cotton would be 
a preferable choice,” said McQueen. 

“Ultimately, the ideal is to find a formula for 
an odour-resistant textile that can be washed less 
frequently between workouts, resulting in a more 
sustainable garment,” she said. 

The challenge is in changing the perception of 
soiled clothing, she noted. 

“An item may not look dirty, but it smells dirty 
when people do the ‘sniff test. 

She added, "If clothing didn’t look or smell 
soiled, people might be willing to wear some- 
thing more than once or twice before throwing it 
in the laundry—which would really be better for 
the environment." 
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Teen mothers runa greater risk of 
suffering abuse, depression 


Bryan Alary 


een mothers are far more likely to suffer abuse and post- 

partum depression than older moms, according to a study of 

Canadian women’s maternity experiences by a University of 
Alberta researcher. 

Dawn Kingston, an assistant professor in the Faculty of Nursing, 
analyzed data from the Maternity Experiences Survey, which asked 
more than 6,400 new mothers about their experiences with stress, 
violence, pre- and postnatal care, breastfeeding and risky behaviour 
like smoking and drug use before, during and after pregnancy. 

‘The study, published in the May issue of Pediatrics and commis- 
sioned by the Public Health Agency of Canada, compared maternity 
experiences of women at various ages: teens (15 to 19 years), young 
adults (20 to 24) and adults (25 and older). 

The data showed that 41 per cent of teen moms had experienced 
physical abuse in the previous two years—double the rate among 
women in their early 20s and five times that among adult women. 

“We had no idea that the risk was as high as it is in adolescents,” 
Kingston said. 

Nearly a quarter of teens indicated they had been abused more 
than three times during that span. One-fifth said they had been abused 
by a family member, compared with 14 per cent of young adults and 
9.5 per cent of adult women. 

Some 14 per cent of teens experienced symptoms of postpartum 
depression, compared with 9.3 per cent of women in their early 20s 
and 6.9 per cent of adult women. 

Kingston said few pregnant and postpartum women are routinely 
screened for violence at present in Canada, something that is manda- 
tory in Australia and the United Kingdom. 

“Women often don’t tell their provider they're suffering, whether 
it’s depression or domestic abuse,’ she said. “If you don’t screen, the 
need may not be identified and women are not linked to resources like 
counselling and other help that’s available.” 

The data also showed that teen moms were also more likely to start 
prenatal care late, more likely to engage in risky behaviour like smok- 
ing, and less likely to breastfeed. 

Such results might not be surprising given the nature of unplanned 
teen pregnancies, but the high smoking rates among young adults was 
a surprise, Kingston said, as was the decision of moms to continue 
smoking after delivery. 

“That suggests there’s considerable opportunity for teaching, 
identifying needs and linking women to services they need through 
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Natural substance may enhance exercise benefits 


Jason Dyck, senior scholar with Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions 
and the director of the Cardiovascular Research Centre, and his team 
found that high doses of the natural compound resveratrol improved 
physical performance, heart function and muscle strength in lab models. 

“We were excited when we saw that resveratrol showed results similar 
to what you would see from extensive endurance exercise training,” said 
Dyck, a researcher in the departments of pediatrics and pharmacology. 
“We immediately saw the potential for this and thought that we identi- 
fied improved exercise performance in a pill.” 

Dyck and his team will soon start starting testing resveratrol on 
diabetic patients with heart failure to see w:.ether the natural compound 
can improve their heart function. The 10-week study is expected to start 
within the next few months. 

“T think resveratrol could help patient populations who want to ex- 
ercise but are physically incapable. Resveratrol could mimic exercise for 
them or improve the benefits of the modest amount of exercise that they 
can do,” said Dyck. “It is very satisfying to progress from basic research 
in a lab to testing in people, in a short period of time.” 

The research was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health Research. 


Breaking bullying behaviour 
The Teasing and Bullying Unacceptable Behaviour (TAB) program is 


taught provincewide to students in grades 3 to 6 to reduce teasing and 
bullying directed at children with differences—particularly children who 
stutter. A new study by program creator and U of A professor Marilyn 
Langevin shows the program is getting bullies, victims and bystanders to 
recognize bullying behaviour and deem it unacceptable. 

Previous studies have shown that children who stutter are at 
three times greater risk of being bullied at school than peers who 
speak fluently. 

“Tt’s the children who don’t know someone who stutters that 
generally have more negative attitudes toward kids who stutter,’ said 
Langevin, acting executive director and director of research at the 
Institute for Stuttering Treatment and Research (ISTAR) in the Faculty 
of Rehabilitation Medicine. “We're very pleased to see this group had 
the highest change scores since they're the group we wanted to target.” 

Children surveyed were also more likely to take a dim view of such 
behaviour after completing the TAB program, and had more knowledge 
_ of appropriate ways to respond. 

The survey also showed that children who bullied were most resistant 
to the TAB program itself, compared with victims and “dually involved” 
students—those who have bullied but have also been bullied. Those 
results make sense because kids who bully can lose social status if their 
peers recognize such behaviour is unacceptable, Langevin said. 

“There was a subset of children who bully who were saying, ‘I didn’t 
realize I was hurting my friend or my sister, and there was an indication 
that they were wanting to change.” 


Research sheds light on ER mental health visits 


Medical researchers from the University of Alberta who reviewed 
pediatric visits to emergency departments over six years discovered 
that those most apt to seek help for mental health concerns were First 
Nations children and kids from low-income families. 

“These findings can help us ask more pointed questions in terms of 
what we can do for these children,” said Amanda Newton, a researcher 
in the pediatrics department. “It does make you wonder what these chil- 
dren are not getting on a regular basis from the community, and what 
circumstances lead up to an emergency department visit.” 

Newton and her team, colleagues in Ottawa and Halifax, as well as 
Rhonda Rosychuk, also in the Department of Pediatrics, and Kathryn 
Dong from the Department of Emergency Medicine, reviewed pediat- 
ric visits to emergency departments in 104 Alberta hospitals between 
2002 to 2008, which amounted to more than 30,000 visits by nearly 
21,000 children. 

Although First Nations children comprised six per cent of the proy- 
ince’s pediatric population at that time, they accounted for nearly 14 per 
cent of the pediatric ER visits for mental health concerns. Children from 
low-income families comprised 17 per cent of Alberta’s pediatric popula- 
tion, but accounted for more than 25 per cent of the pediatric visits to 
emergency departments for mental health care. 

The research also revealed that it took an average of 79 days before 
First Nations children received followup care with a physician after their 
emergency department visits. 

“T think some of them are falling through the cracks, but I don’t 
think there’s one reason for that,” said Newton. “It could be health-care 
. system issues, a lack of access to specialized services, not knowing where 
to go for care, or family factors such as a reluctance to talk about mental 
health issues, which can then escalate to a crisis situation.” 


The research was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health Research. 


U of A Press has impressive showing at book awards 


Michael Brown 
he University of Alberta 
Press had a hand in four 
award-winning projects 
at the 2012 Alberta Book Awards 
announced June 9 in Calgary, 
while a rich collection of stories 
of Aboriginal women who helped 
shape Western Canada took top 
scholarly prize. 
Sarah Carter, professor in 
the Department of History and 
Classics, 
and Patricia 
McCormack, 
professor in 
the Faculty 
of Native 
Studies, won 
the Scholarly 
and Academic 
Book 
Award for 
Recollecting: Lives of Aboriginal 
Women of the Canadian Northwest 
and Borderlands (Athabasca Press). 


“This important work examines 


the place of Aboriginal women 
in the early days of First Nations- 
European contact, a subject that 
is only recently being discussed,” 
wrote the adjudicators. “Although 
it is a scholarly work, it is easy to 
read, accessible and has illustra- 
tions, including some in colour, 
which clearly enhance the book’s 
focus and helps the narrative.” 
Meanwhile, books published 
by the U of A Press had an impres- 
sive night, beginning with M. Ann 
Hall’s The Grads Are Playing 
Tonight!, which won the Trade 
Non-Fiction Book of the Year 
Award. Hall, a professor emeritus in 
the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation, recounted the 


25-year run put together by the 
all-but-invincible Edmonton Grads 
women’s basketball team, which 
lost only 20 times in more than 400 
games, many of them international, 
between 1915 and 1940. 

“A story within many stories, 
The Grads Are Playing Tonight! re- 
affirms a city 
is more than 
a place on 
the map—it 
is the people 
who live there 
and make it 
home,’ wrote 
the jury. 

“The Grads 
Are Playing 
Tonight! will continue to play itself 
out in readers’ heads long after they 
shut its covers.” 

With the help of the U of A 
Press, Alice Major, Edmonton's 
first poet laureate, took home the 
Wilfrid Eggleston Award for Non- 
Fiction for her book, Intersecting 
Sets, which sheds light on why and 
how human beings create poems, 
challenging some of the mantras of 
postmodern 
thought in the 
process. 

“For the 
elegance and 
precision of its 
language, the 
encyclopedic 
reach of its 
knowledge, 
and the daring 
of its thought, 
this book is a winner, wrote 
the jury. “Measured against the 
writer's intentions and the pleasure 
it offers to readers, this book is 
practically perfect.” 


Susan McCaslin, a B.C. writer 
who published her book, Demeter 
Goes Skydiving, with the U of A 
Press, won a ri 
the inaug- 
ural Robert 
Kroetsch 
Award for 
Poetry. 

Peter 
Midgley, sen- 
ior editor with 
the UofA 
Press, took 


home the Lois 

Hole Award for Editorial Excellence 
for his work with The Man in Blue 
Pyjamas, poet and journalist Jalal 
Barzanji’s memoir about his time 
imprisoned and tortured under 
Saddam Hussein's regime. 

“His consultative approach with 
the author sought to clarify and 
elaborate a work complicated by the 
fragility of 
memory and 
translation,” 
wrote adjudi- 
cators. “The 
edit resolved 
complex lan- 
guage issues 
and delivered 
compelling 
detail, aware 
of the ‘chal- 
lenge not simply to rewrite, but to 
... allow the author to do the work.” 

“Tt is a particular thrill to work 
with outstanding authors and to 
publish award-winning books,” said 
Linda Cameron, director of the 
U of A Press. “Each book is unique 
and tells a different story; each 
author is an individual who brings a 
wealth of knowledge and experience 
to the storytelling task.” Wi 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

LIVE IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY. Executive 2 bedrooms 
plus den, over 1,400 sq. ft. condo. Beautifully design with top 
of the line style. Underground parking. 11111-82 Ave. $2,400/ 
month. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call 
Michael Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. 


TURNKEY FURNISHED SUITE. Stunning 1 plus den (second 
bedroom) 1.5 bath, Turnkey furnished suite with underground 
parking. Steps from the university. 11011-86 Ave. $1,600/ 
month. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. Call 
Michael Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. 


| EXECUTIVE SUITE. Turnkey furnished 1 bedroom with under- 


ground parking across from University Campus and LRT. Large 
executive suite with everything you need! Short term rental 
available until December, long term negotiable. 11027-87 Ave. 
$1,500/month. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 
Call Michael Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. 


RAVINE LIVING. Beautiful large turnkey furnished 1 bedroom 
suite. Close to Ravines off 142st street. All utilities, cable, 
Internet included with cleaning service too. Call Today. $1,600/ 
month. 143 & 99 Ave. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate 
Corp. Call Michael Jenner and Janet Fraser at 780- 441-6441 or 
email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


WESTERN RELOCATION SERVICES LTD. Is looking on behalf 
of a client for a 3 bedrooms plus home for a long term lease, 
in Grandview and Windsor Park area Edmonton. Please call 
Michael Jenner or Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 if you are 
interested in leasing your home. 


TOWNHOUSE-STYLE CONDO IN RIVERDALE. Large 1,200 sq. ft. 
2 stories, 2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, gated patio/parking. Adult 
complex, no pets, no smoking. Close to river valley trails and 
Churchill/Central stations, free LRT to U of A for staff. $1,300/ 
month. 781-850-3667, cjwant@gmail.com. 


BELGRAVIA. August 1st occupancy. 3 bedroom house in south 
Belgravia. $2,550/month. 11833-71A Ave. 780-886-6005. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GRAND VIEW DRIVE! Beautiful, luxurious home in one of 
Edmonton's most prestigious addresses, Grand View Drive. 
2,431 sq. ft., two-storey, 5 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, fully-finished 
basement. Spacious master suite with fireplace, upgraded 
baths. 11,800 sq. ft. lot with mature landscaping and south 
backyard. 3 blocks to top-ranked Grandview Heights K-9 
School. Close to U of A, Foote Field, major thoroughfares. 
$995,000. View at www.sarakalke.com/70. Presented by Sara 
Kalke, RE/MAX River City: (780) 710-7669. 


MCKERNAN/BELGRAVIA. 2 blocks from LRT overlooking Charles 
Simmonds Park. 780-435-5887. www.Mckernanhouse.com. 


GORGEOUS, MODERN, COZY, CENTRAL CONDO. Cheaper than 
renting. For info and pictures enter ad# 348251134 in “search” 


SERVICES 


PIANO LESSONS. Creative, patient, innovative piano teacher 
available in Allendale. Anita 780-437-2332. 


BUYING, SELLING, LEASING, CALL ME FIRST. Connie Kennedy 
780-482-6766, 780-940-0414. Pioneer Condominium Specialist. 
www.conniekennedy.com. RE/MAX Real Estate. 


DELUXE SERVICED & VIRTUAL OFFICES. Now available at the 
Ritchie Mill on Saskatchewan Drive. Access to lounge/meeting 
areas. Excellent for consultants. Contact Heather at (780) 437-0799. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


MINKA SWEATER SALE/OPEN HOUSE. Come see beautiful 
hand knit sweaters, shawls, scarves from women’s coopera- 
tive in Bolivia, poorest country in South America. Pure alpaca/ 
pima cotton. ALL PROCEEDS return to knitters. New this 

year — beautiful accessory scarves. Buy a gift that gives back! 
Saturday June 23, 2012 at Windsor Park Community Hall, 
11840 — 87 Ave. 9 a.m. —3 p.m. Contact Linda 780-436-5732 
or Jennifer 780-434-8105. www.minkhasweaters.com. 
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Summer research program shows potential has no bounds 


Michael Brown 
here and when a 
person’s potential is 
unleashed depends on a 
host of factors, but among the most 
important is opportunity. 

Two years ago, Danny Huang 
was a bright high-school student 
brimming with promise, when 
opportunity came knocking in the 
form of the University of Alberta’s 
Heritage Youth Researcher Summer 
Program. Funded by Alberta 
Innoyates — Health Solutions, 
the program gives dozens of 
Alberta high-school students a 
summer internship in a U of A 
laboratory setting, performing 
real-world research. 

Huang landed in Sujata Persad’s 
pediatric oncology lab, where he 
ended up spending two years on 
a study that identified a mechan- 
ism by which a sugar attaches to a 
potent cancer-promoting protein 
after that protein is synthesized— 
a mechanism that may suppress 
prostate cancer. 

His work on the project saw 
him present at numerous local, 
provincial and national conferences 
and competitions, including the 
Canada-Wide Science Fair, where 
his research was awarded Best 
in Fair, Gold Medal in Category 
and Platinum Award. He was also 
chosen as one of 90 finalists at the 
worldwide Google Science Fair. 


Huang also co-wrote a chapter 
published in the peer-reviewed text- 
book, Prostate Cancer: From Bench 
to Bedside. 


GG At the U of A there are 
endless possibilities 
that emerge here; | like 
the exciting programs 
constantly offered, and 
the learning atmosphere 
it fosters.” 


Danny Huang 


“This was a collaborative effort 
with not only Dr. Persad, but also 
the grad students and lab techni- 
cians, and it feels good to know that 
I was able to play an integral role in 
the project,’ said Huang, who has 
recently finished up his first year in 
biological sciences and is looking 
toward a career as a clinical scientist. 
“The gratification that emerges from 
being a part of a team that does 
top-notch research is both fulfilling 
and motivating.” 

He added, “The U of A has been 
instrumental to my successes. My 
work would not have been pos- 
sible if not for the support of the 
Persad Laboratory.” 

His successes in the laboratory 
and at science fairs tell only part 


New pay cycle implemented to 
find savings, better service 


Michael Brown 


n July 1, the university will be moving all non-academic staff, 
graduate students and post-doctoral fellows who are paid monthly 
or biweekly to the new semi-monthly pay cycle. 
Wayne Patterson, director of Human Resource Operations, says by com- 
bining these various groups into one semi-monthly pay cycle, the university 
is able to increase it services to its employees while saving the university 


some money. 


Patterson explains that because of the time needed for departments and 
Payroll Operations to correctly process transactions—everything from 


66 The new pay cycle allows 
us to pay employees more 
often and more accurately 
than they are paid today.” 


Wayne Patterson 


paperwork for new hires, overtime 
and pay rate changes to vacations— 
the payroll cut-off that departments 
must adhere to is currently very ear- 
ly each calendar month. As a result, 
changes that affect the employee 

in the last two-thirds of the month 
cannot be accurately reflected in 
that month’s pay. Each year, this 
leads to thousands of employees 
and students requiring special off- 


cycle payments and paper paycheques to ensure that they can get paid for 

the time they have worked or to correctly process adjustments to pay. 
“The new pay cycle allows us to pay employees more often and more 

accurately than they are paid today and we can sever the process of using 


off-cycle cheques,” he said. 


Patterson says it costs $90 to produce an off-cycle cheque, and the uni- 
versity spent about $775,000 last year to produce them. 

With the July 1 changeover, Patterson says, the first of the twice- 
monthly pay periods will cover the first to the 15th of each month to be 
paid out on the 25th of each month, and the second pay period will cover 
days worked from the 16th to the end of the month, with payment coming 
on the 10th of the following month. He adds if either of those days falls on 
a non-banking day, the date of pay will be moved forward to the previous 


banking day. 


“The new pay cycle will help us become more efficient and help us 
reduce some of the processing issues we've had.” he said. “Employees will be 
paid more frequently and new employees will be paid sooner.” 

To accommodate people who need time to transition away from the 
monthly payment schedule, Human Resource Services offered a cash ad- 
vance to be paid out July 25. For more information on the new pay cycle, go 


ro www.Se2.ualberta.ca 


of the story. On June 7, Huang 
was named one of Canada’s Top 
20 Under Twenty by Youth in 
Motion, a national organization 
designed to develop and implement 
dynamic programs for youth. The 
award honours young Canadians 
who are under the age of 20 and 
have demonstrated significant 
levels of innovation, leadership 
and achievement. 

During his time as a research 
student at the pediatric oncology 
lab, Huang co-founded TeamUP 
Science, which established three 
science programs aimed to inspire 
under-represented youth in aca- 
demic and scientific discovery. 

Then, while participating in 
the Canada-Wide Science Fair in 


Toronto last April, Huang talked 
to some of his peers and found that 
many of them were active in the 
Kids Help Phone. 

“As a result, I saw this as an 
opportunity to augment mental 
health awareness back at home, so 
I pitched the idea of forming a stu- 
dents’ association to the local Kids 
Help Phone director,” he said. ; 

Today, Huang is part of a team 
that works with the Edmonton 
Kids Help Phone to raise funds and 
spotlight the importance of mental 
health education. 

“At the U of A there are endless 
possibilities that emerge here; I like 
the exciting programs constantly of- 
fered, and the learning atmosphere 
it fosters,” he said. Wi 


Danny Huang’s summer internship in a 

U of A laboratory led to a two-year cancer 
research project and a string of awards at 
a national science fair. 


Lifelong learning engages students and instructors 


Folio Staff 


argaret-Ann Armour, associate dean (di- 
versity) in the Faculty of Science, has won 
many awards for her work and advocacy 


in improving the situation of Canadian women in 


science and technology. 


And although her focus is largely on creating op- 
portunities for youth, Armour says there is something 
rewarding about teaching people over 50, because 
of their sheer enthusiasm for learning, For the last 
five years, Armour has been a popular instructor 
for the Edmonton Lifelong Learners Association 
(ELLA), which offers more than 30 non-credit 
courses, from art and photography to history and 
science classes, each May to about 400 students in the 


Education Centre. 


“It’s just wonderful” Armour says of the three- 
week program. “There are usually about 50 people in 
my class. I sometimes tell them I'd like to put them 
in a first-year chemistry class to show students what 
engagement in a course really means.” 

ELLA’ roots date back to 1972, when the 
Faculty of Extension began offering an annual spring 
program for adults aged 50 and over. In 2001, when 
it appeared that budget constraints would force the 
faculty to terminate the spring sessions, the students 
stepped up. The yolunteer-driven ELLA now runs the 
program in partnership with the university. 
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“We do all the work in terms of organization and 


planning and actually running events,” said Ted Snow, 
ELLA volunteer. “The university provides the facility 
and hires the instructors.” 

Over the last two years, the popularity of the 
courses has pushed enrolment by 60 per cent, from 


266 participants registered in 2010 to 425 this 


past May. 


new topics.” 


“One of the big reasons for all the growth is that 
we are able to bring in at least a dozen new instruct- 
ors each year, so there is always something new and 
exciting,” said Snow. “It’s important for students to 
haye exposure to new ideas, new ways of thinking and 


ELLA is always seeking high-quality instructors. 


‘The courses are non-credit, with no exams or required 


homework. The 70-minute classes run Monday to 
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Friday for the first three weeks in May. Instructors 
receive $1,250 per course. The volunteer Program 
Development Committee has already begun its search 
for instructors for ELLA’s May 2013 program. Any 
instructors who would be interested in teaching for 
ELLA are encouraged to call 780-492-5055 or email 
exella@ualberta.ca. 

“It’s nice to continue to serve this category of 
student, which is very important to the univer- 
sity, said Snow. “We find people are apprecia- 
tive of the opportunity to have access to highly 
qualified instructors.” Wi 
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Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear 
in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. A more comprehensive list of events is available online at 
www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


UNTIL JULY 14 


China’s Imperial Modern: The 
Painter's Craft. Do not miss this excit- 
ing new exhibition from the U of A 
Museums highlighting objects and 
artworks from the Mactaggart Art 
Collection. Through consideration of ink 
paintings, wood-block printed books, 
sketchbooks, and artist's tools such as 
inkstones and inksticks, The Painter's 
Craft asks how modern ways of making 
pictures—from mechanical copying to 
creative appropriation—emerged from 
the ink painter's studio and contributed 
to the crafting of everyday life in China 
during the imperial era. TELUS Centre. 


UNTIL JULY 31 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870): From 
Whom We Have Great Expectations. 
Monday-Friday, Noon—4:30 p.m. Bruce 
Peel Special Collections Library, B7 
Rutherford South. 


UNTIL JUNE 29 


THE SUBLIME. Class exhibition of ART 
439/539; Maria Madacky, instructor. 


UNTIL JULY 14 


Quotationalism @ FAB Gallery. 
Featuring artworks from BFA and MFA 
students in the Department of Art & 
Design, Quotationalism is an artistic 
response to and redefinition of the 
objects on view in the U of A Museums 
exhibition China's Imperial Modern: The 
Painter's Craft. 1-1 Fine Arts Building 


JUNE 26 


Career Centre Seminar - Dear 
Employer... How do | write better work 
search letters? Learn how to effectively 
write, format and target your cover let- 
ters, networking letters and followup 
letters. To view other seminar topics, 
please visit www.caps.ualberta.caread, 
12:15-1 p.m. HUB Career Centre. 


JUNE 27 


Educated Gardener — What Grows 
Here? Join us at Devonian Botanic 
Garden along with Senior Horticulturist 
Barry Greig and Master Gardener 
Program Coordinator Justine Jenkins- 
Crumb, who will expand your 


knowledge of herbs and perennials 
through a fun hands-on workshop. 
Learn what grows well in Zone 3a, find 
out about planting procedures and get 
tips on plant care. 

6-9 p.m. Devonian Botanic Garden. 


UNTIL SEPT. 30 


Sam Steele: The Journey of a 
Canadian Hero. This is the much- 
anticipated public presentation of the 
Sir Samuel Steele Collection. Steele was 
an iconic and influential leader who 
was instrumental in policing Western 
Canada and the Yukon and participated 
in many of Canada’s most historic mil- 
itary campaigns. 

For the first time, visitors will have the 
opportunity to view the personal photo- 
graphs, letters and diaries of this iconic 
Canadian, brought to life through video 
re-enactments, a 100-foot timeline of 
his life and travels, and an engaging 
audio tour. Admission $7 adults, 

$5 seniors (55+), $5 students (w/ID), 

$5 children (six-18), $20 family. 
Enterprise Square. 
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COURSE GUIDE 


FALL 2012 


Since 1912, Extension has reached beyond the traditional campus to serve as a 
bridge between the community and the University of Alberta. Our Faculty and staff 
are committed to providing lifelong learning activities that encourage and 
promote leadership, discovery, reflection, communication and service. 


Beyond the classroom, the Faculty of Extension is a downtown hub of research in 
the fields of university-community engagement, regional development, governance, 


children, youth and families, second language acquisition, public alerting, and 
communications and technology. 
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780.492.3109 or 780.492.3116 
www.extension.ualberta.ca 


Whether you want to reach beyond your current skills on the job, or get more 
out of life in your leisure time, Extension can be your personal bridge to a lifetime 
of learning opportunities. Whether it’s a seminar or short course, a Certificate 
Program, or even a post-graduate degree in Communications and Technology, 
we know you'll find the time and effort well-spent. 


Most of our programs and classes do not require a degree or previous post- 


secondary education — just a desire to learn and to explore the possibilities 
of a commitment to lifelong learning. 


Management Development 
Certificate Program 


Organizations today count on people to excel at decision making, problem solving, motivation and strategic planning. This certificate program will help 
you acquire practical knowledge in functional areas such as human resources management, financial management, marketing, strategy and operations. 
You will gain knowledge and skills that will enhance your managerial competencies and advanced theory and concepts that will strenghten your leader- 


ship potential. You will learn from instructors who know their business—people who have faced the challenges you face to excel in their fields. This is 


quality classroom time packed with inside information, practical advice and excellent instruction. 


There is also the opporunity for students who wish to specialize in the Management Development 
Certificate for Professional Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicts or the Management Development 
Certificate for Police Services. Please visit our web-site for complete details. 


Courses are also eligible for exemption towards various professional designations such as the Certified 
Management Accountant (CMA), Canadian Institute of Management (CIM) and the Insurance Institute 
of Canada (FCIP). 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific 
program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions 
will be held in June and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list 
of dates, times and locations. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/management 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Fall Term 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXMGT 5566 FA1 Commercial Law R 13eve Sept13 $575 
EXMGT 5678 FA1 Directing and Managing Organizational Change i 13eve Septi1 $575 
EXMGT 5596 FA1 Human Resources Foundations R 13eve Sept13 $575 
EXMGT 5596 FA2 Human Resources Foundations FSDR * Oct19 $575 
EXMGT 5576 FA1 Interpersonal Communications in Business aA 13eve Sept11 $575 
EXMGT 5577 FA1 Introduction to Management i 13eve Septi1 $575 
EXMGT 5577 FA2 Introduction to Management ESDRae Oct12 $575 
EXMGT 5578 FA1 Introduction to Managerial Economics R 13eve Sept13 $575 
EXMGT 5579 FA1 Introductory Financial Accounting M 12eve Sept10 $575 
EXMGT 5585 FA1 Microeconomics R 13eve Sept13 $575 
EXMGT 5581 FA1 Management Accounting W 13eve Septi2 $575 
EXMGT 5587 FA1 Organizational Behaviour R 13eve Sept13 $575 
EXMGT 5587 FA2 Organizational Behaviour FSDR ~* Oct12 $575 
EXMGT 5587 FA3 Organizational Behaviour FSDR ~* Nov 2 $575 
EXMGT 5587 + FA4 _ Organizational Behaviour online Sept11 $675 
EXMGT 5682 FA1 Strategic Management FSDR * Nov16 $575 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Call for details 


Human Resources Management 


Certificate Program 


Managing employees is critical to any organizations success. 
Learn how to plan for the needs of your organization and gain a 
greater understanding of issues in this field. Improve and enhance 
your practical skills that directly apply to the day-to-day operation 
of the human resources role. This program is invaluable for those 
working in human resources, as well as those working in or aspiring 
to a supervisory role. 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific 
program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions 
will be held in June and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list 
of dates, times and locations. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/hrm 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Fall Term 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXMGT 5678  FA1 __ Directing and Managing Organizational Change iT 13eve Septi1 $575 
EXMGT 5596 FA2 Human Resources Foundations Foon me Oct19 $575 
EXMGT 5596 FA Human Resources Foundations R 13 eve Sept 13 $575 
EXMGT 5576 FA1 Interpersonal Communications in Business HF 13eve Sept11 $575 
EXMGT 5577 FA1 Introduction to Management ii 13eve Sept11 $575 
EXMGT 5577 ~=-FA2__ Introduction to Management FSDR ~* Oct12 $575 
EXMGT 5578 FA1__ Introduction to Managerial Economics R 13eve Septi3 $575 
EXMGT 5605 FA1 _ Issues and Trends in Total Compensation ‘8 13eve Sept11 $575 
EXMGT 5599 FA1 Labour and Employee Relations WwW 13eve Sept12 $575 
EXMGT 5585 FA1 Microeconomics R 13eve Sept13 $575 
EXMGT 5587 FA1 Organizational Behaviour R 13eve Septi3 $575 
EXMGT 5587 FA2 Organizational Behaviour FSDR'* Oct12 $575 
EXMGT 5587 FA3 Organizational Behaviour FSDRiaee Nov 2 $575 
EXMGT 5587 FA4 Organizational Behaviour online Sept11 $675 
EXMGT 5602 FA1 Techniques of Interviewing FSDR * Nov 2 $575 
EXMGT 5603 FA1 Managing Performance through 

Training and Development Ss 7days Sept8 $575 
EXOS 4620 FA1 __ Introduction to Health and Safety Systems TR Nov 1 $575 
EXOS 4620 FA3 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems TWRF Oct 9 $575 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Call for details 


Find out more 


about these 
Management Programs 


Wednesday, June 20: 
Noon - 1:00 pm, Room 2-926 
Tuesday, August 28: 
6:00 - 7:00 pm, Room 2-926 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 


Information Technology Management 
Certificate Program 


Keep pace with the rate of change in the information systems industry 
and learn how to anticipate future developments and trends. 


Based on an understanding that organizational effectiveness depends on how managers acquire, 
organize and use information, this program has been developed in consultation with information 
technology practitioners, business managers, and industry experts. It provides systems and 
business professionals with the latest knowledge and expertise in the area of information 
technology management. 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific 
program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions 
will be held in June and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list 
of dates, times and locations. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/itm 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Fall Term 2012 


Risk and Insurance Management 


Risk Management is the fast-growing discipline of management 
dealing with the handling of losses which can seriously affect an 
organization’s normal operation. Courses are offered in cooperation 
with Risk and Insurance Management Society. The Faculty of 
Extension also offers courses that lead towards the FCIP (Fellow 


Chartered Insurance Professional offered through the Insurance 
Institute of Canada. 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific 
program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions 
will be held in June and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list 
of dates, times and locations. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/iic 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Purchasing Management 


Offered in cooperation with the Purchasing Management Association 
of Canada, learn the fundamentals of procurement, transportation, 
logistics and operations. For further information please visit our web-site. 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific 
program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions 
will be held in June and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list 
of dates, times and locations. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/supplymanagement 


email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
EXMGT 5678 FA1 Directing and Managing Organizational Change if 13eve Sept11 $575 
EXMGT 5611 FA1 Business Case Management Ww 13eve Sept12 $575 
EXMGT 5614 FA1 Information Technology Concepts Ti 13eve Sept11 $575 
EXMGT 5576 FA1 Interpersonal Communications in Business a 13eve Sept11 $575 
EXMGT 5577 FA1 Introduction to Management * 13eve Sept11 $575 
EXMGT 5577 FA2 Introduction to Management FSDR * Oct12 $575 
EXMGT 5617 FA1 = Strategic Planning for Information 

Technology Management R 13eve Sept13 $575 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
* Call for details 
Fall Term 2012 
subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXIIC 5626 FA1 Risk Management Process WwW 13 eve Sept12 $575 
EXIIC 5627 FA1 Torts R 13eve Sept13 $575 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Find out more 
about Purchasing 
Management 


Monday, June 18: 
Noon - 1:00 pm, Room 2-958 
Tuesday, August 28: 
6:00 - 7:00 pm, Room 2-925 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 


Fall Term 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXPMAC 5633 FA1 Introduction to Transportation Ww 13 eve Sept12 $625 
EXPMAC 5635 FA1 Introduction to Operations Management R 13eve Sept13 $625 
EXPMAC 5695 FA1 Introduction to Contract Law MT 2days Sept24 $615 
EXPMAC 5632 FA1 Introduction to Procurement SD 3 wkd Sept 29 $625 
EXPMAC 5697 FA1 Introduction to Marketing SD 2days Oct20 $615 
EXPMAC 5634 FA1 Introduction to Logistics SD 3 wkd Nov 3 $625 
EXPMAC 5696  FA1_ Introduction to Accounting and Finance SD 2days Nov24 $615 
EXPMAC 5698 FA1 Introduction to Business Planning MT 2days Nov26 $615 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Professional 
Associations providing 
Additional Accreditation 


Many of the courses offered in Management Certificate Programs can be used to receive recognition from many 
respected and valued professional associations. Professional designations in such areas as accounting, purchasing, 
management, risk and insurance,and human resources can be completed by taking courses through the University of 
Alberta. For a complete listing of partnered professional associations please call 780.492.3027 or check our website 
at www.extension.ualberta.ca/management. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/management 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


NEw Citation in Entrepreneurship 


Examine the entrepreneurial process and examine the important 9012 - 2013 

factors to consider when starting your own business. This compact Pee pee ee 
but comprehensive program will help get you started in understand- EXMGT 5510 At Fundamentals of Entrepreneurship Ww 13eve Sept12 $575 
: oe EXMGT 5511 WH Evaluating a Business Opportuni R 12 Jan7 $575 
ing the process of exploring new business ideas and opportunities. sor ey se ca) Nome ae 


EXMGT 5512 SP1 Starting a New Venture iy 12eve Apr9 $575 
From developing a business plan to legal considerations, learn the SSS SSS 


‘ = LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
skills you will need to succeed with your new venture. 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific 

program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions 780.492.3027 
will be held in June and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list 
of dates, times and locations. 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Find out more 
about the 
Business Analysis 
Professional Citation 


Wednesday, June 20: 
Noon - 1:00 pm, Room 2-958 
Tuesday, August 28: 
7:30 - 8:30 pm, Room 2-926 


Business Analysis sais Eas ace nce 
Professional Citation Program 


Business Analysts are in demand! Business Analysis is the set of tasks, knowledge, and techniques required to identify business needs and determine 
solutions for business problems. This program will be of interest to Business and Project Managers who seek solutions for process improvement and 
organizational changes as well as System Analysts who need to bridge the gap between business processes and technical requirements. 


The program curriculum is endorsed by the International Institute of Business Analysis (IIBA). The 
IIBA is an international not-for-profit professional association for business analysis professionals 
that develops and maintains standards for the practice of business analysis and for the certification 


Fall Term 2012 


= subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
of practitioners. EXBA 5687 FA1 Introduction to Business Analysis MTW 3days  Septi0 $875 
EXBA 5687 FA2 Introduction to Business Analysis FS 2 wkd Sept 14 $875 

EXBA 5688 FA1 Understanding and Gathering Requirements MT 2days Oct1 $675 

40 4 , - a EXBA 5688 FA2 Understanding and Gathering Requirements SD 1 wkd Oct 20 $675 

Please visit our website for the most current information and specific EXBA 5689 FA1 Analyzing Information, Processes and Workflow MTW 3days Oct22 $875 
program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions EXBA 5689. FA2_— Analyzing Information, Processes and Workflow FS 2wkd Nov16 $875 
will be held in June and August 2012; see page 15 fora complete list EXBA 5690 FA1 Communication Success Factors MT 2days Nov19 $675 
of dates, times and locations. EXBA 5691 FA1 — Solutions Design and Testing MTW 3days Dec10 $875 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S—Saturday D-Sunday 


C ) ™ . 
BABA Endorsed Education 780.492.5066 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/ba 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Supervisory Development 


Citation Program 


Our Supervisory Development Citation Program provides the up-to-date information and advice you need to become an effective leader in your work 
environment. Whether you already supervise staff or are planning to move your career in that direction, you will benefit from this practical program that 


focuses on the key areas of leadership. 


Core Courses 

Principles of Supervision (15 hours) 
Interpersonal Communications (15 hours) 
Creating Effective Work Groups (15 hours) 


The Supervisor as a Trainer (15 hours) 
Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors (15 hours) 
Supervisory Summation (15 hours) 


Elective Seminars (Choose one) 
Supervising in the Union Environment (15 hours) 
The Law and the Supervisor (15 hours) 


The program schedule is flexible, offering you a choice of classes to choose from. To graduate 
you will complete the six core courses and one elective. Corporate discounts are available for 
organizations enrolling more than three people at one time in any one seminar. 
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780.492.5066 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/sd 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 


Professional 
Development Series* 


As a professional, you are always looking for ways to further 
your career and education and bridge your current learning 
into future opportunities. 


In today’s global work world, professionals at all levels are finding that continually enhancing 

knowledge and expertise is a powerful way to increase your competitive edge as well as contribute 
towards the positive enrichment of your corporation's culture and operations. The Faculty of Extension’s 
Professional Development Series* allows you to specialize in areas of specific interest to enhance 
your skills and knowledge in a targeted subject area. Each specialization will provide approximately 
50 hours of study and upon completion participants will receive recognition of their accomplishment. 


Students may focus on the following specializations: 


* Financial Management* 
* Management Bootcamp” 
* Workplace Coaching* 


* Business Analysis* 
Workplace Communication* 
* Conflict Resolution” 


* For the complete listing of program requirements please visit our website at: 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/developmentseries 


We are committed to help you achieve your 
personal and professional goals. 


Key Leadership Skills 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
EXSDP 5310 FA1 Principles of Supervision 2days MT Sept17 $435 
EXSDP 5310 FA2 Principles of Supervision 2days RF Sept 20 $435 
EXSDP 5312 FA1 Creating Effective Work Groups 2days RF Sept 27 $415 
EXSDP 5311 FA1 Interpersonal Communications 2days MT Oct 1 $415 
EXSDP 5313 FA1 The Supervisor as a Trainer 2days RF Oct11 $415 
EXSDP 5314 FA1 Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors 2days RF Oct18 $415 
EXSDP 5315 FA1 ~~ Supervising in the Union Environment 2days MT Oct 22 $415 
EXSDP 5316 FA1 The Law and the Supervisor 2days RF Oct25 $415 
EXSDP 5311 FA2 Interpersonal Communications 2days RF Nov 1 $415 
EXSDP 5312 FA2 Creating Effective Work Groups 2days RF Nov 8 $415 
EXSDP 5313 FA2 The Supervisor as a Trainer 2days RF Nov15 $415 
EXSDP 5314 FA2 Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors 2days RF Nov 22 $415 
EXSDP 5317 FA1 Supervisory Summation 2days RF Nov29 $415 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Business Seminars 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific program 
details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions will be held in June 
and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list of dates, times and locations. 


Management Seminars 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 5419 FA1 GMAT Test Preparation Course Qeve W Sept12 $885* 
EXGEN 5353 FA1 Basic Accounting for Nonaccountants 6eve 6M Sept 24 $465°* 
EXGEN 5369 FA1 Managing Your Time iday F Sept 28 $375" 
EXGEN 5418 FA1 Win-Win Collaboration 2days MT Oct15 $465" 
EXGEN 5421 FA1 Take This Job And...Love It! jday F Oct19 $375* 
EXGEN 5426 FA1 Building Organizational Collaboration and Trust iday M Oct22 $375" 
EXGEN 5432 FA1 Workplace Presentation Skills 2days 2T Oct 23 $465* 
EXGEN 5430 FA1 The Art of Business Relationships 2days MT Nov 5 $465" 
EXGEN 5360 FA1 Finance for Nonfinancial Managers 2days WR Nov 7 $465* 
EXGEN 5372 FA1 Mental Toughness: Training for Success iday F Nov 9 $435* 
EXGEN 5410 FA1 Coaching for Success 2days RF Nov 22 $465* 
EXGEN 5422 FA1 Assertive Communication iday F Nov 23 $375* 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 

* Plus GST. 


Corporate discounts are available for organizations enrolling more than three people 
at one time in any one seminar. For more information, call 780.492.5066 or 780.492.8315. 


Investments and Personal Finance 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 5375 FA1 Personal Investment Strategies 10eve T Sept 11 $395" 
EXGEN 5390 Wit The Art and Science of Investing 10eve T Jan15 $395" 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST, 


780.492.5066 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/sd 
email: managementprog@ualberta.ca 
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Occupational Health and Safety 


Concern for the promotion of health and safety in the workplace 

is increasing among workers and employers across all industries. 
Consequently, the demand for occupational health and safety 
professionals is also increasing. This certificate program is designed 
to help practitioners from many different backgrounds develop the 
competencies needed to be effective in the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of occupational health and safety 
programs and systems in a wide variety of occupational settings. 


The program consists of 6 core courses, 78 hours of core elective 
courses and 35 hours of elective enrichment seminars. 


The University of Alberta’s Occupational Health and Safety Certificate 
Program is also offered at the following affiliate institutions: Keyano 
College (Fort McMurray), Red Deer College, Grande Prairie Regional 
College and Medicine Hat College. 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific 
program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions 
will be held in June and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list 
of dates, times and locations. 


Find out more 
about Occupational 
Health & Safety Certificate 


Monday, June 18: 
Noon - 1:00 pm, Room 2-922 
Tuesday; August 28: 
6:00 - 7:00 pm, Room 2-922 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 


ERs 


780.492.3037 
toll free: 1.800.808.4784 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/ohs 
email: ohs@ualberta.ca 


Classes listed below will be held in Edmonton and Calgary. 


Occupational Health and Safety —- Edmonton 


subject 


EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 


EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 


EXOS 
EXOS 


EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 


LEGEND 


catalog # section 


4620 FA1 
4620 FA2 
4621 FA1 
4621 FA2 
4622 FA1 
4622 FA2 
4623 FA1 
4624 FA1 
5587 FA1 
5587 FA2 
5587 FA3 
4575 FA1 
4609 FA1 
4609 FA2 
4625 FA1 
4631 FA1 
5576 FA1 
5603 FA1 
4633 FA1 
4634 FA1 
4603 FA1 
4568 FAI 
4637 FA1 
4579 FA1 
4584 FA1 
4629 FA1 
4612 FA1 
M-Monday 


T-Tuesday 


CORE COURSES 
Introduction to Health and Safety Systems 
Introduction to Health and Safety Systems 
Management of Health and Safety Systems 
Management of Health and Safety Systems 
Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene 
Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene 
Applied Occupational Hygiene 

Health and Safety Legislation and Policy 
Organizational Behaviour 

Organizational Behaviour 

Organizational Behaviour 


ELECTIVE COURSES 
Fundamentals of Auditing 


Safety Hazard Recognition, Evaluation & Control 
Safety Hazard Recognition, Evaluation & Control 


Risk Management and Communications 
How To Be An Effective Safety Trainer 
Interpersonal Communications in Business 
Managing Performance through 

Training and Development 


ENRICHMENT SEMINARS 
Accident Causation Theory 

Avoiding a Wrong with Two Rights: 
Human Rights Vs. the Right to Safety 
Behaviour-Based Safety 

Emergency Management 

Human Factors in Safety 

Incident Investigation 

Managing Contractor Safety Performance 
Noise and Hearing Conservation 

Safety Culture & Perception Surveys 


W-Wednesday R-Thursday 


F-Friday 


day(s) 


S-Saturday 


duration — starts 
13eve Novi 
4days Sept17 
13eve Sept 18 
3 wkd Nov 3 
13eve Sept 12 
3 wkd Oct 20 
4days Sept25 
Sdays Sept12 
13 eve Sept 13 
rags Oct 12 
aes Nov 2 
4days Sept18 
2 wkd Sept 8 
4days Nov 20 
2 wkd Dec 1 
4days Oct15 
13eve Sept 
13 days Sept 8 
1 day Oct 18 
2days Oct25 
2days Dec8 
2days Oct1 
2days Sept 20 
2days Oct15 
2days Oct18 
1 day Oct 19 
1 day Sept 28 
D-Sunday 


cost 


$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 


$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 


$575 


$345 


$445 
$445 
$445 
$445 
$445 
$445 
$345 
$345 


Occupational Health and Safety - Calgary 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts 
CORE COURSES 
EXOS 4620 FA3 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems TWRF 4days Oct9 
EXOS 4621 FA3 Management of Health and Safety Systems TWRF 4days Nov 20 
EXOS 4622 FA3 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene TWRF 4days Sept 25 
EXOS 4623 FA2 Applied Occupational Hygiene SD 3 wkd Oct 27 
EXOS 4624 FA2 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy WRF 3days_ Nov 14 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
EXOS 4601 FA1 Fundamentals of Disability Management TWRF 4days Oct30 
EXOS 4576 FA1 Fundamentals of Ergonomics SD 2 wkd Dec 1 
ENRICHMENT SEMINARS 
EXOS 4603 FA2  Behaviour-Based Safety RF 2days Oct11 
EXOS 4560 FA1 = Conflict and Confrontation MT 2days Dec10 
EXOS 4572 FA1 Fall Protection SS 1 day Sept 22 
EXOS 4636 FA1 Fatigue Risk Management Ss 1 day Sept 8 
EXOS 4574 FA1 Fire Safety Program SD 2days Nov3 
EXOS 4628 FA1 Toxicology: Effects and Hazards F 1 day Dec 7 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


cost 


$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 


$575 
$575 


$445 
$445 
$345 
$345 
$445 
$345 


Occupational Health and Safety — Online 


subject 


EXOS 
EXMGT 
EXOS 


LEGEND 


General Interest _ 


subject 


EXGEN 


LEGEND 


catalog # section 


4622 FA4 
5587 FA4 
4621 FA4 
M-Monday 


catalog # section 


4563 


FA1 


CORE COURSES 
CRSP Examination Preparation Workshop 


M-Monday 


T-Tuesday 


W-Wednesday R-Thursday 


F-Friday 


day(s) 


SD 


S-Saturday 


duration 


2 days 


starts 


day(s) duration — starts cost 
CORE COURSES 
Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene it 13 wks Sept13 $675 
Organizational Behaviour 13wks Sept10 $675 
Management of Health and Safety Systems 13wks Sept10 $675 
T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


cost 


Sept 22 $695 


D-Sunday 
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Environmental Resource Management 


The Environmental Resource Management Certificate Program (ERM) is designed for: 


* Individuals transitioning into the environmental field 

* Mid-level experienced professionals who want to enhance and update their skills and knowledge 

* Individuals who wish to achieve manager-level resporisibilities in the field of environmental 
resource management 

* Individuals who wish to broaden their environmental skills 

* Individuals with experience in private organizations or public agencies dealing with natural 
resources or the environment. 


The ERM certificate program provides training for professional development in private or public 
organizations. The aim is to increase familiarity and competence in understanding the dynamics 
of environmental resource management, the strategies and techniques of environmental planning 
and management, and the biological, physical, social, economic and institutional implications of 
resource decisions. Students also become familiar with various quantitative methods of analysis 
and aids to decision making. The ERM courses blend theory and practical exercises to help students 
develop the comprehensive set of skills and understanding the students’ need to succeed. It offers 
a thorough background in air, water and soil processes, and environmental monitoring, biotechnology, 
instrumentation and experimental design. 


Certified Canadian Environmental Practitioner 


ERM Graduates are eligible to apply for the Canadian Certified Environmental Practitioner-in-Training 
designation, CEPIT, under CECAB's (The Canadian Environmental Certification Approvals Board) 
National Certification Program for Canadian Environmental Practitioners. The CEPIT certification 

is seen as a stepping stone to becoming a Canadian Certified Environmental Practitioner (CCEP). 
To apply for a CCEP, applicants must have a two or three year diploma or degree in addition to a 
minimum five years of Canadian environmental work experience. 


For more information on CECAB, please go to www.cecab.org 


Corporate Training: Contact us now to learn how we can 
help your organization meet its professional development 
and corporate training objectives. 


780.492.5532 or 780.492.3158 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/erm 
email: erm@ualberta.ca 


Fall Term 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
CORE COURSES 

EXERM 4252 FA1 — Environmental Geology TRS Beve/1S Sept11 $565 

EXERM 4250 FA1 Principles of Ecosystems T 8 eve Oct 9 $565 

EXERM 4260 FA1 — Environmental Law TWR 3days Nov27 $565 
ELECTIVES 

EXERM 4274 FA1 Fundamental of GIS TWR Sdays Sept25 $565 

EXERM 4301 FA1 Sustainable Development new RFS S3days Dec6é $565 

EXERM 4265 FA1 Applied Vegetative Reclamation RFS Sdays Oct25 $565 

EXERM 4273 FA1 Environmental Stewardship RFS Sdays Nov22 $565 

LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Courses are subject to change. Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/erm 
for the most current information and to register online. 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific program 
details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions will be held in June 
and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list of dates, times and locations. 


Find out more 
about Environmental 
Resource Management 


Tuesday, June 19: 
Noon - 1:00 pm; Room 2-970 
Tuesday, August 28: 
7:30 - 8:30 pm, Room 2-938 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 


Construction Administration 


How can you enter or advance in this exciting, high-growth field? This certificate provides the fundamental areas of construction administration. Develop and 
expand your managerial skills in courses developed and approved by U of A and accredited by Canadian Construction Association for Gold Seal Accreditation. 


If you desire a career change in the construction field, this program will help you gain knowledge 
essential to success in the field. Or, if you work in the construction industry, design, project management, 
manufacturing and supply, development, or real estate, and are seeking the competitive edge to further 
your career, this certificate will greatly increase your competency, and ability to compete and advance. 
This program builds your understanding of the planning, technical, financial, and legal aspects of the 
construction business. 


Contact us now to learn how we can help your 
organization meet its professional development 
and corporate training objectives 


Corporate Training: 


Find out more 
about Construction 
Administration 


Thursday, June 21: 
Noon - 1:00 pm, Room 2-970 
Tuesday, August 28: 
6:00 - 7:00 pm, Room 2-938 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 


Fall Term 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXCST 4203 FA1 Contract Law & Construction Documents (Core) W 13 eve Sept12 $565 
EXCST 4204 FA1 Fundamentals of Project Management (Core) F/S/M 4 days/2 eve Sept 14 $565 
EXCST 4202 FA1 Construction Planning & Scheduling (Core) T/S 7 eve/3S Sept18 $565 
EXCST 4217 FA1 Project Delivery (Elective) RF 2 days Sept 27 $485 
EXCST 4240 FA1 Construction Cost Control (Elective) NEw F/S/M 4days/2eve Nov16 $565 
EXCST 4216 FA1 Fundamentals of Blueprint Reading (Elective) RF 2 days Nov15 $485 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday -Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Courses are subject to change. Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/sciences/construction/ 
for the most current information and to register online. 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific program 
details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions will be held in June 
and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list of dates, times and locations. 


780.492.5532 or 780.492.3158 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/cst 
email: cst@ualberta.ca 


Visual Arts 


“Art is not a thing; it is a way of life.” ~ Elbert Hubbard 


Art expresses who we are, where we are going, where we have been, and what we might be. It compels us to engage our minds, think in new ways, and 


to use our most precious gift, our imagination. 


Develop your imagination and creative expression with a solid grounding in the fundamentals of 
art through our Visual Arts courses. Offering studio instruction with professional artists, critique 
and practice, these courses help you build a portfolio reflective of your artistic vision and mastery. 


Courses in Visual Arts can be taken towards a Visual Arts Certificate, as outlined below, or for 
general interest. 


For a complete brochure on our courses, contact our program at 780.492.3034 or visit our website 
at www.extension.ualberta.ca/visualarts 


Visual Arts Certificate 


Our certificate program offers three streams to choose from — drawing, painting, and 
watercolour. Each stream is comprised of eight core courses (312 hours) plus 78 hours 
of elective courses and workshops. 


Visual Arts Certificate Program students are required to be 17 or older and hold a high school 
diploma or equivalent. Certificate students must complete a program application form and 
provide a non-refundable application fee of $75. Call 780.492.3034 to request a form. 


Please visit our website for the most current information and specific 
program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions 
will be held in June and August 2012; see page 15 for a complete list 
of dates, times and locations. 


Scholarships Available 


The Visual Arts Certificate Program has a number of scholarships available 
for certificate students upon application and recommendation by instructors. 


780.492.3034 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/visualarts 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 
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Fall Term 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE CERTIFICATE COURSES 

EXART 3005 FA1 Drawing | ** M/S 12 eve/1 morn Sept10 $435 * 

EXART 3005 FA2 Drawing |** R 13 eve Sept13 $435 * 

EXART 3005 FA3 Drawing |** W 13 aftn Sept 12 $435* 

EXART 3003 FA1 Visual Art & Design | W 13 eve Sept 12 $435 * 


EXART 3006 FA1 Drawing II M/S 12eve/1 morn Sept10 $435 * 


EXART 3002 FA1 Art History R 13 eve Sept13 $435 

EXART 3525 FA1 Watercolour | Hf 13 eve Sept11 $435* 
EXART 3007 FA1 Life Drawing F 13 eve Sept 14 $435" 
EXART 3260 FAI Project Course $195* 

ELECTIVE CERTIFICATE COURSES 

EXART 3901 FA1 NEw! Creative Portrait Painting Ww 13 eve Sept 12 $435° 
EXART 3529 FA1 Figure Painting | D 11 morn/1 day Sept9 $435* 
EXART 3309 FA1 Introduction to Monotype Printmaking iT 7 eve Oct16 $235° 
EXART 3531 FA1 Developing A Sketchbook: Visual Thinking Mi 7 eve Sept 11 $235* 
EXART 3004 FA1 Visual Art & Design II LP 7 eve Oct30 $235* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note: Most afternoon classes are held from 1-4 pm, evening classes are held from 6:30-9:30 pm, 
and morning classes are held from 10 am-1 pm. 


* Some Visual Arts courses require additional art supplies or materials. 
** Drawing is one of the cornerstones of art training and is recommended to students with no previous art experience. 


e Please visit our website for course prerequisites: www.extension.ualberta.ca/visualarts 


Program Changes! 


New Name! 
In order to more accurately represent the content of our courses, our program name has been updated 
from the Fine Arts Certificate Program to the Visual Arts Certificate Program. 


New course length! New credit! 

This Fall, Visual Arts course length will increase from 30 to 39 hours of instruction. This change will align 

Visual Arts courses with Residential Interiors courses to enable course credit transferability. In addition, 
students will now be graded on the final portion of the Certificate Program — the first portfolio review, Project 
Course and the final portfolio review. To learn more about these changes, please visit our program website 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/visualarts 


Find out more 
about Visual Arts 


Thursday, June 21: 
Noon - 1:00 pm, Room 2-958 
Tuesday, August ’28: 
6:00 - 7:00 pm, Room 2-958 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 
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Residential Interiors 


“The best interiors make your heart pound.” ~ Tony Fornbacio Fall Term 2012 


‘ ‘ subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
Do you have a passion for interior design? Do you notice special CORE COURSES 
rca . 5 EXRI 4676 FA1 Introduction to Residential Interiors R 13 eve Sept 13 $550* 
details: the way light falls through a window, how a doorway frames EXRI 4676  FA2 __ Introduction to Residential Interiors R 12 morn/1 eve Sept13 $550" 
a view, why a certain shade or texture doesn’t fit the feel of a room? EXRI 4677 FA1 Basic Drawing, Drafting, and Presentation M 13 eve Sept 10 $550" 
ps 4 fi . . EXRI 4678 FA1 Colour Theory and Application W/S 11 eve/1 day Sept12 $550* 
Decorating a home is a form of creative expression, as are the visual EXRI 4680  FA1 Products and Finishes Ww 13 morn Sept 12 $550* 
arts of drawing and painting. If you like to make your living envi ei ee A al eS eS J bitline Seaetbolgseel 
9 P pi Sie, ; y ; See Msn EXRI 4681 FA Business Practice ui 13 eve Sept 11 $550* 
reflect who you are and if you have a flair for making a house a home, 
consider pursuin ies i i ial interi EEECINES 
pursu g studies in residential interiors that can lead to a EXRI 3510 FA1 _Computer-Assisted Design | (CAD 1) R {ae Sept 13 $550° 
professional certificate. EXRI 4682  FA1___ History of Residential Furnishings Ww 13 eve Sept 12 $550* 
EXRI 4683 FA1 Building Construction ui 13 eve Sept 11  $550° 
EXRI 3588 FA1 Green Design M/S 12 eve/1 morn Sept10 $550" 


Residential Interiors Certificate* LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note: Most morning classes are held from 9 am-noon, most afternoon classes are held from 1 pm, day classes 
Requirement to complete: 351 credit hours (6 core and 3 elective courses) are held from 9 am-4pm and most evening classes are held from 6:30-9:30 pm. 


‘ ‘ 6 4 i 2 ; a * Plus text and supplies 
This certificate, unique in Western Canada, is recognized as an excellent university-level program and 


incorporates the principles of visual arts, architecture, and business. Offering a balanced combination Additional electives will be offered in our winter and spring semesters. 
of theory, practice through applied exercises, and industry-specific instruction, this program will 
enhance your current practice or help you pursue a new career in residential interior decorating. 


* While auditing for general interest is welcome, preference for admission will be granted to 780 492 3093 
r) . 


students enrolled in the Residential Interiors Certificate Program when courses are reaching 
maximum capacity. website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/ri 


email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Transfer of Residential Interiors Credits : 
to Human Ecology Degree Program Find out more 
about Residential 


Interiors 


Our Residential Interiors students can apply for admission to the U of A Human Ecology Degree 
Program. If accepted into that program, they may have core Residential Interiors credits apply 
toward a minor in interiors. For more information, visit www.extension.ualberta.ca/ri 
Tuesday, June 19: 
Noon - 1:00 pm; Room 2-922 
Tuesday, August 28: 
7:30 - 8:30 pm, Room, 2-922 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 


Humanities 


“Culture is the widening of the mind and of the spirit.” ~ Jawaharlal Nehru 


Explore the arts and humanities to develop both your critical and creative 
faculties, and to reach a greater understanding of the world around you. 


Fall Term 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3820 FAI Symbols and Myths of Archaic Religions W. 6 eve Sept 12 $185* 
EXGEN 3828 FA1 New! Music Appreciation R 6 eve Sept 13 $185* 
EXGEN 3829 FA1 New! Greek Mythology v 6 eve Oct23 $185" 
EXGEN 3830 FA1 New! De-Clutter and De-Stress Ww 6 eve Oct 24 $185* 
M 
R 


EXGEN 3831 FA1 New! The World in 1912 3 eve Oct15 $95* 
EXGEN 3832 FA1 NeW! Peopling of the New World 6 eve Oct25 $185* 
EXGEN 3833 FA1 New! A Path of Feminine Restoration 

through a Fairy Tale S 1 day Sept 22 $95* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday' F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


Note: Most evening classes are held 6-8:30 pm and day classes are held 10 am-4 pm. 


780.492.3093 


cee’ website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/humanities 
as ans email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


English Language Program 


Discover a whole new world by studying English at the University of Alberta. Our English Language Program provides a chance to explore interesting 
ideas, discover another culture and develop new communications skills that will take you around the world. We offer everything from English basics to 
pronunciation enhancement to university level English in day and evening classes. Small class size means you get lots of opportunity to concentrate on 
the skills you need and practise along with students from around the world. We also support you with highly qualified instructors and a state-of-the-art 
Multimedia Language Learning Centre with Internet access and interactive computer software. 


Our Program 


Established in 1973, the English Language Program (ELP) enjoys an international reputation for subject —_ catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
providing a high standard of instruction in English to students from around the world. This standard EXELP 7120 FAI _ English for Everyday Situations” MW 13eve Sept10 $300 
of excellence is maintained by specialized teaching staff who employ modern teaching approaches EXELP 7120 FA2 _ English for Everyday Situations * MW 13eve Nov5 $300 
and materials. Students use a computerized, state-of-the-art, multi-media language centre. In EXELP 7121  FA1 Conversations in English” MW 13eve Sept10 $300 
addition to regular offerings, the ELP will organize short-term courses designed to meet the specific EXELP 7121  FA2 Conversations in English * MW  13eve Nov5 $300 
needs of groups from the local or international community. EXELP 7122 FA1 — English for Academic Environments” MW 13eve Sept10 $300 
EXELP 7122 FA2 — English for Academic Environments * MW 13eve Nov5 $300 
Before enrolling, prospective students must take the ELP placement test to determine their level EXELP 7123  FA1 Presentations for Academics & Professionals* MW 13eve Sept10 $300 
of English competence. To be accepted into the program, students must be literate in their first EXELP 7123  FA2 Presentations for Academics & Professionals * MW 13eve NovS $300 
language and obtain a minimum score on the placement test. EXELP 7124 FA1 — Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases” TR 13eve Sept11 $300 
EXELP 7124 FA2 Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases * TR 13eve Nov6 $300 
EXECP 725: FA1 Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond* TR 13eve Sept11 $300 
Placement Test EXELP 7125 FA2 Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond * TR 13eve Nov6 $300 
day(s) duration starts cost EXELP 7126 FA1 Writing Basics TR 13eve Sept11 $300 
Placement Test— September Session WwW 1 morn Aug 29 $80 EXELP 7126 FA2 Writing Basics TR 13eve Nov6 $300 
Placement Test—November Session Ww 1 morn Oct24 $80 EXELP 7127  FA1 Writing Beyond the Basics TR 13eve Sept11 $300 
Intensive Day Courses—September Session M-F 34 mornoraftn Sept 4 $1,850* EXELP 7127 FA2 Writing Beyond the Basics TR 13eve Nov6é $300 
Intensive Day Courses—November Session M-F 34 morn oraftn Oct 29 $1,850* EXELP 7075 FA1 Writing for Academic Purposes TR 13eve Septi1 $300 
English for Academic Purposes (EAP) M-R 33 mornoraftn Sept4 $1,850" EXELP 7075 FA2 Writing for Academic Purposes TR 13eve Nov6 $300 
—September (ESL 140 —- ESL 145) Se 
-November (ESL 140 - ESL 145) M-R 33 morn or aftn Oct 31 $1,850° LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
—Preparing for Graduate Studies: ESL 550 MWF 33 morn Sept 5 $1,875" 


-iBT® for University Admission M-F 30 aftn Sept 11 $1,450* Admission requirement: Before enrolling, contact the ELP Office at 492-5530 or 492-3036 to make an appointment 
: for a required oral /speech test at a fee of $10. 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note*: Each Intensive Day Course session lasts 7 weeks. Cost includes tuition, mandatory health insurance, 
health services and student services fees. ESL 140 through 145 are English for Academic Purposes 
(EAP) courses. These courses are meant especially for students who wish to enter academic degree 


programs at an English-speaking university or college. 780.492.5530 or 780.492. 3036 


website: www.elp.ualberta.ca 
email: elpinfo@ualberta.ca 


Intensive Day Program 


In the IDP, students learn the communication skills needed to function, efficiently and effectively 
in professional and social settings. The four skills — listening, speaking, reading, and writing — are 
balanced through our language instruction in a friendly and positive English-speaking environment. 
New students write a placement test prior to registration, then build their confidence in using English 
through constant feedback and encouragement from our instructors. In our classes, audio-visual 
materials and interactive language software are used extensively in addition to textbooks. 


day(s) duration starts cost 
INTENSIVE DAY PROGRAM (LEVELS 1-7) 
ESL 105, 110, 115, 120, 125, 130, 135) 
September Session M-F morn or aftn Sept 4 $1,850° 


November Session M-F morn or aftn Oct 29 $1,850* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note*: Each Intensive Day Course session lasts 7 weeks. Cost includes tuition, mandatory health insurance, 
health services and student services fees. ESL 140 through 145 are English for Academic Purposes 
(EAP) courses. These courses are meant especially for students who wish to enter academic degree 
programs at an English-speaking university or college. 


English for Academic Purposes 


ESL 140 and ESL 145 are a two-part series of English for Academic Purposes (EAP) courses that 
help advanced ESL students improve their academic listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills. 
Students who successfully complete these courses will be able to synthesize information from a 
variety of academic sources, analyze materials, and present their ideas in accordance with first-year 
university standards. ESL 140 and ESL 145 are one option that students may take to meet the 
English Language Proficiency requirement for undergraduate admission of the University of Alberta. 


English for Academic Purposes (EAP) 


day(s) duration starts cost 
ENGLISH FOR ACADEMIC PURPOSES (EAP) 
(ESL 140-ESL 145) 
September Session M-R morn or aftn Sept 4 $1,850" 
November Session M-R morn or aftn Oct 31 $1,850* 
iBT® for University Admission M-F aftn Sept11  $1,450* 
PREPARING FOR GRADUATE STUDIES 
(ESL 550) MWF — morn or aftn Sept 5 $1,875* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
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Languages 


“Knowledge of languages is the doorway to wisdom.” 
~ Roger Bacon 


Access an expanding global market, visit foreign countries, 
and connect with more people — all through developing skills 
in a second language. 


Learning a language is more than making unusual sounds and getting to know a new 
alphabet. It’s about communicating and understanding. It is a cultural experience. 
As you develop your vocabulary and perfect your pronunciation of a new language, 
you will find delight in the cadence, idioms, and forms of expression. Through the words 
and sentences that you learn, you will gain insight into how others around the globe 
view their world. Whether your career would benefit from a new language, you are 
fascinated by other countries and cultures, or you have a yen for travel, our language 
classes open up a world of possibilities. 


780.492.3034 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/languages 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 
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Find out more 
about our Spanish 
Language Certificate 


Tuesday, June 19: 
Noon ~ 1:00 pm, Room 2-976 
or 
Tuesday, August 28: 
6:00 -.7:00 pm, Room 2-976 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 


Chinese (Mandarin) 


duration — starts cost 
12eve Sept10 $365" 


subject catalog # section day(s) 
EXGEN 3155 FA1 Chinese (Mandarin) | M 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S—Saturday D-Sunday 

* Plus GST 

French 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
EXGEN 3114 FA1 French | M 12eve Sept10 $365 
EXGEN 3114 FA2 French | Ww 12eve Sept19 $365 
EXGEN 3109 FA1 French Il Ww i2eve Septi2 $365 
EXGEN 3139 FA1 ~~ French Ill Ww 12eve Sept12 $365 
EXGEN 3247 FA1 ~~ French IV R 12eve Sept13 $365 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


German 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3397 FA1 German | 7 12eve Septi1 $365" 
EXGEN 3398 FA1 German II R 12eve Sept13 $365* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S—Saturday D-Sunday 
Plus GST 
Italian 
subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
EXGEN 3116 FA1 Italian | M 12 eve Sept10 $365* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

Japanese 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3138 FA1 Japanese | R 12 eve Sept13 $365* 


EXGEN 3418 FA1 Japanese IV M 12eve Sept10 $365" 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


Spanish Language Certificate 


Planning to travel in a Spanish-speaking country? Doing business in Latin America? Or are you simply 
interested in learning about a new culture and language? The courses in our Spanish Language Certificate 
offer the opportunity to learn the language in intimate classes formatted in short modules that let you 
begin at whatever level suits your skills. 


Our Spanish courses can be taken for certificate credit or purely for your own interest. 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 

EXSLC 3119 FA1 = Spanish Module | Ww 7 eve Sept5 $295 
EXSLC 3119 FA2 Spanish Module | R 7 eve Sept6 $295 
EXSLCG 3119 FA3 Spanish Module | 1 7 eve Oct 16 $295 
EXSLG 3125 FA1 Spanish Module I! Ww 7 eve Sept5 $295 
EXSLC 3125 FA2 Spanish Module II Ww 7 eve Oct 24 $295 
EXSLC 3125 FA3 Spanish Module II R 7 eve Oct25 $295 
EXSLC 3377 FA1 = Spanish Module III M 12eve Sept10 $365 
EXSLC 3132 FA1 Spanish Module IV it 12eve Septi1 $365 
EXSLC 3157 FA1 Spanish Module V Ww 12eve Sept12 $365 


M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


LEGEND 


Advanced Conversational Spanish: Perspectivas (EXGEN 3741 FA1) 


10 Thu, Sept 20 to Nov 22, 6:30-8:30 pm Cost: $285 (Plus GST) 

This course is designed to meet the needs of advanced Spanish learners. You will have the opportunity to review 
and progress in speaking Spanish. Most classes will provide an opportunity for communicative expression as you 
work through authentic language materials taken from a variety of Spanish-language newspapers, periodicals, 
movies, and advertisements. 


Prerequisite: Completion of the Spanish Language Certificate or an equivalent advanced knowledge of Spanish. 


“For me, writing is exploration; and most of the time, 
~ Jack Dann 


” 


I’m surprised where the journey takes me. 


Improved writing abilities can help you get ahead, either in your 
career, studies, or personal pursuits. Wherever life takes you, clear 
communication is essential. 


Explore the clear expression of ideas, create interesting characters that amuse, write 
meaningful poetry, or move from pen to print or the internet. Guided by professional 
writers, many of whom have won prestigious awards, our writing courses will help 
you transform your thoughts into effective and inspired writing. 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/writing 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Writing Essentials 


Women’s Writing 


Academic, professional, and personal development writing courses in: 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3797 FA1 Grammar for Effective Writing aL 8 eve Oct 2 $315" 


EXGEN 3112 FA1 — Writing Skills: Improving Style and Clarity W 8 eve Oct10 $315* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3133 FA1 A Practical Guide to Proofreading iS} 2days Sept15 $225* 


EXGEN 3147 FA1 Introduction to the Craft of Editing if 7 eve Oct16 $315* 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


Professional and Specialty Writing 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts 
EXGEN 3750 FA1 new: Work-Life Narratives: Authoring the 

Future of Your Career (online delivery)** 8 wks Oct 1 $325 * 
EXGEN 3749 FA1 new: Exploring Conflict Resolution 

Through Creative Writing F/SD 1 eve/2 days Nov30 $315" 
EXGEN 3793 FA1 Writing Clearly in the Workplace MT 2 days Nov 5 $395* 
EXGEN 3359 FA1 Writing for the Web R 1 day Oct18  $225* 
EXGEN 3799 FA1 Effective Social Media Communication 

(online delivery)* 8 wks Sept 24 $325* 
EXGEN 3405 FA1 Technical Writing: Procedures and Manuals Ap 4eve Oct 9 $315* 


EXGEN 3977 WI1_ Writing for Magazines Ww 8 eve Jan16 $315" 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

“ This course is offered online through eClass (powered by Moodle), the University of Alberta's eLearning management system. To 
Participate fully, you will need reliable internet access (high speed preferable), a recent Mac or PC computer, and the ability to install 
your own software. For more complete information on computer setup requirements visit: www.extension.ualberta.ca/elearning 


Creative Writing 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts 
EXGEN 3181 FA1 Writing the Novel F/S 3eve/3 days Sept 28 
EXGEN 3113 FA1 Introduction to Creative Writing R 8 eve Oct 11 
EXGEN 3780 FA1 Elements of Creative Nonfiction RF/S 2 eve/1 day Nov 15 
EXGEN 3749 FA1 New! Exploring Conflict Resolution 
Through Creative Writing F/SD 1eve/2 days Nov30 $315* 


EXGEN 3144 WI1 — Write That Book and Get it Published! Ss 1 day Jan26 $185* 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


Online Delivery 


subject catalog # section duration — starts 
EXGEN 3407 FA1 Creative Writing** 8 wks Oct 9 
EXGEN 3799 FA1 — Effective Social Media Communication” 8 wks Sept 24 $325* 
EXGEN 3750 FA1 New! Work-Life Narratives: Authoring the 

Future of Your Career** 8 wks Oct 1 $325 * 
* Plus GST 


** This course is offered online through eClass (powered by Moodle), the University of Alberta's eLearning management system. To 
Participate fully, you will need reliable internet access (high speed preferable), a recent Mac or PC computer, and the ability to install 
your own software. For more complete information on computer setup requirements visit: www.extension.ualberta.ca/elearning 


duration starts 
20" Annual Women’s Words: Summer Writing Week - www.womenswords.ca 1 wk May 31-June 9, 2013 
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Communications and Technology 


“In this electric age we see ourselves being translated more and more into the form of information, moving toward the technological extension of 
consciousness,” wrote Marshall McLuhan in 1964, in an insightful comment that has taken on new meaning in the age of the Internet. We can ask the 
same questions about the art and symbols of the ice age that we do about the electronic networks of today’s organizations. How does a medium of 


communication come into being? What influences do new communications technologies have on people’s everyday lives? And how do individuals and 
groups act to change communications practices? 


The Communications and Technology Graduate Program at the University of Alberta offers a theoretical, 
historical and practical examination of the technology-enabled, knowledge-intensive workplace. The . 
Master of Arts in Communications and Technology (MACT) degree is designed for students who seek to Find out more 


about Communications 
and Technology 


provide reflective and informed leadership in the management and use of information and 
communications technologies (ICTs) in their organizations and fields. These fields include education and 
training, information technology, public affairs, mass media, marketing, new media production, program 
design and development, and writing and publishing. 

Thursday, June 21: 
Noon - 1:00 pm, Room 2-957 
Tuesday, August 28: 
6:00 - 7:00 pm, Room 2-957 


Students from outside of the Alberta capital region, including international students, may register in the 
program without changing their place of residence. The MACT is a course-based graduate program that 
requires the completion of 7 core courses, 3 electives, and a final applied research project. Four of the 
core courses must be completed during the two Spring Institutes held at the University of Alberta each 
May, with the remaining 3 core courses to be completed online. The core courses are scheduled to . : S 
permit completion of the degree within two academic years. Students may complete approved electives All sessions held in Enterprise 
offered by the University of Alberta or at another recognized university. Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 
Admission requirements are as follows: a four-year degree from a recognized university; a GPA of at 
least 3.0 (or equivalent); at least three years of relevant professional experience; three application- 
specific letters of support; and a letter of interest that specifies the applicant’s academic or professional 
area of interest, states how admission to the program would support the applicant’s professional 
practice, and provisionally describes the topic for the final applied research project. Up to 25 students 
are admitted each year to begin their studies in May. 


THE APPLICATION DEADLINE FOR ADMISSION TO BEGIN STUDIES 
IN MAY 2013 IS DECEMBER 15, 2012. 


780.492.1538 


website: www.mact.ca 
email: mact@ualberta.ca 


Adult and Continuing Education 


The Certificate in Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) Program shows you how to develop, coordinate and facilitate adult training programs using 
effective adult education strategies. Improve your career options while learning from respected instructors and colleagues and having the opportunity 
to network with other professionals in the field. 


Certificate in Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) Summer institute and Fall Course Schedule 


The nationally recognized CACE program is designed to assist you develop techniques to help subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
others learn. Learn how to integrate adult learning theory, concepts, and practices to become EXCACE 5705 FA1 Program Evaluation M 7 wks Sept 10 $530 
amore effective adult educator. You will develop skills in planning, managing, teaching and evaluating EXCACE 5801 FA1 Adult Education Principles and Practice* Ww 13wks Septi1 $575 
courses and programs for adult learners. Instructors, trainers, course developers, coordinators, and EXCACE 5824 FA1 Instructional Design in Adult Education R 4 wks Sept 13 $475 
managers alike, benefit from the applied nature and flexibility the program offers. The program is EXCACE 5963 FA1 Understanding & Working with Learning Styles MTW 3days Sept17 $530 
jointly developed and delivered by a consortium involving the University of Victoria, University of EXCACE 5995 FA1_ e-Learning Toolkit On-line 4 wks Sept 17 $410 
Saskatchewan, University of Manitoba and the University of Alberta. We invite you to discover the EXCACE 5927 FA1 _ Train The Trainer WRF/RF 5Sdays Oct10 $630 
lifelong benefits of continuing your professional development through the CACE program. EXCACE 5711 FA1 = Adult Learning and Development ST 4 wks Oct13 $575 
EXCACE 5710 FA1 Learning Design and Technology Overview, 

asd Pre-Requisite is e-Learning Toolkit Blended 11 wks Oct17 $575 

Please visit our website for the most current information and specific EXCACE 7131  FA1 Creating Training Manuals That Work Blended 4 Nov1 $475 


program details and requirements. Questions? Information Sessions 
will be held in June and August 201 px: see page 15 fora complete list LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
of dates, times and locations. * Location: NAIT 


* Courses are subject to change. 


780.492.7237 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/cace 
email: adulted@ualberta.ca 


Find out more 
about Adult and 
Continuing Education 


—— Pay CoRR DN ee Wednesday, June 20: 
saints Aatatssatetuceasetavetecssene mone nts nee anne ae es Noon - 1:00 pm, Room 2-970 
peers ' : " Tuesday, August 28: 

6:00 - 7:00 pm, Room 2-970 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton 
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Government Studies 


National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority Administration (NACLAA) 
Information Access and Protection of Privacy (IAPP) 
Applied Land Use Planning (ALUP) 


Promoting good government through public policy and public administration continuing education. 


del UN eb ol ned AS Uda tc ht a aL LA 
[Local Government Certificate 


Ad mi nistration (NAC LAA Level I) Program (LGCP}] subject catalog # section duration starts cost 
H fi H H NACLAA - LEVEL! e ee é —— = Me fx 
and National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority EXLGP 8200 FA1 Local Government** Online 13 wks Sept10 $709 
Administration (NACLAA Level II) EXLGP 8202 FA1 Municipal Law| Online 13 wks Sept10 $709 
EXLGP 8206 FA1 Local Government Accounting Online 13 wks Sept10 $709 
EXLUP 8215 FA1 Municipal Planning | (currently for LGCP students only)" Online 13 wks Sept10 $709 
The NACLAA Program integrates theory and practice to foster understanding of local government EXIAPP 8171 FA1 Information Access and Protection 
administration. Courses are delivered online and there is extensive use of discussion and debate. of Privacy (I[APP) Foundations Online 13 wks Sept10 $833 
Upon completion of NACLAA — Level |”, students can advance their studies further in NACLAA — i NACLAA - LEVEL II lant ite ae 
Level Il. EXLGP 8205 FA1 Organizational Design and Management” Online 13wks Sept10 $709 
EXLGP 8209 FA1 Citizen Engagement and Consultation Online 13wks Sept10 $709 


Each course has a secure access website including several forums for student interaction within 
the online eClass system. Throughout the term, you can discuss issues and network with your 

fellow students and the instructor(s) from across Canada. You will have the opportunity to share 
experiences and ideas with your classmates and build on them to enrich your own learning. For 


more information contact our program office. 780.492.2870 or 780.492.691 4 


email: Igpnacla@ualberta.ca 


“Textbook required (not included in course fee) 


* NACLAA Level | is the equivalent of LGCP. 


Information Access and Protection of Privacy Fall Offerings 


(IAPP) Certificate Program subject catalog # section duration — starts cost 
EXIAPP 8171 FA1 Information Access and Protection 

of Privacy Foundations Online 13 wks Sept10 $833 

The IAPP Certificate Program courses focus on fundamental theories related to the ideas, structures, EXIAPP 8173 FA1 Privacy in a Liberal Democracy Online 13wks Sept10 $833 

and processes that define appropriate administration of access and privacy legislation at a municipal, EXIAPP 8174 FAI Privacy Applications: Issues and Practices Online 13 wks Sept10 $833 

provincial, and federal level in Canada. The program aims to develop and enhance managerial EXIAPP 8175 FA1 Information Access in a Liberal Democracy Online 13 wks Sept10 $833 

leadership capabilities in the access and privacy field, improve administration of the legislation, EXIAPP 8177 FA1 Health Information Access and Privacy Online 13 wks Sept10 $833 


and promote enlightened democratic government. Courses are delivered online and there is 
extensive use of discussion and debate. For delivery of courses in French - please contact the 
program for further information. 


780.492.5052 or 780.492.2862 


email: iappuofa@ualberta.ca 


Applied Land Use Planning (ALUP) 


Ce rtificate Program subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXLUP 8215 FA1 Municipal Planning |** Online 13 wks Sept10 $709 
EXLUP 4103 FA1 F2F Land Use and Subdivision Design MTW 3days Oct15 $611 

The ALUP Certificate Program seeks to demonstrate that collaboration, interdependence and EXLUP 4107 FA1 F2F Introduction to Municipal Economic Development P/F 2days Septi3 $457 

teamwork are the essence of effective planning. Our students are involved in various professional EXLUP 4109 FA1 F2F Contemporary Planning Issues: 

roles within municipal government, from development officers, planning technicians and assistants Climate Change Adaptation M/T 2days Nov5 $457 

to managers and administrators in smaller municipalities. As such our program is designed to match EXLGP 8200 FAI Local Government™ Online 13. wks Sept 10 $709 

the complexity of a variety of municipal government planning needs; effective planning necessitates EXLGP 8209 FAI Citizen Engagement and Consultation Online 13 wks Sept 10 $709 


the cooperation of various agents at all levels of the community. 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
F2F — Face-to-Face 
EXERM Electives - Contact ERM Program Office 


™ Textbook required (not included in course fee) 


toll free: 1.877.686.4625 
fax: 780.492.0627 780.492-6914 or 780.492-5052 


website: http://www.extension.ualberta.ca/govstudies email: alup@ualberta.ca 


email: govstudy@ualberta.ca 


Find out more 
about Government 
Studies 


Monday, June 18: 
Noon - 1:00 pm, Room 2-957 
Tuesday, August 28: 
7:30 - 8:30 pm, Room 2-957 


All sessions held in Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, 


Edmonton 


Community Engagement Studies 


Successfully engaging with stakeholders, members of communities, or special interest groups is becoming an integral part of many jobs. Activities such 
as: managing change; planning, developing, delivering, and evaluating community engagement processes; facilitating stakeholder engagement; or developing 
effective communication strategies within a cross-cultural environment may have been recent additions to your list of work responsibilities. How do you 
gain an understanding of community engagement? How do you apply the principles and practices of communication in managing your projects? How do 
you keep the projects that you manage on track without a working knowledge of the practice of community engagement? The Faculty of Extension is 
developing a suite of learning opportunities in this growing field that may further develop your knowledge and skills. 


The new Citation in Community Engagement is a non-credit program comprised of one 39-hour 
course and 70 course hours in electives. It provides participants with an overview of the engagement 
process to increase their awareness of cultural differences among communities and the importance 
of context and provide them with essential skills for entering into professional relationships. Participants 
will pursue their specific interests through a range of electives available in this and other programs 
within the Faculty of Extension. For more information on the Citation courses and electives, contact 
Maryanne Wynne at mwynne@ualberta.ca. 


In the Community-Based Research and Evaluation (CBRE) Workshop Series participants are 
introduced to a collaborative means of creating, sharing, and applying knowledge in a setting that 
enables networking with others interested in influencing policy, practice, evaluation, and research. 
Topics covered in the 6 workshops include: an introduction to CBRE, ethical and rigorous practice 
of CBRE, building partnerships, developing projects, day-to-day realities, and making a difference 
with CBRE. For more information on the CBRE Workshop Series, contact cup@ualberta.ca 


The graduate Community-Based Research and Evaluation (CBRE) Certificate Program is 

designed for students who are currently enrolled in a graduate program at the University of Alberta. 
CBRE is an approach to research and evaluation in which partners from the community, university, 
and/or government collaborate for mutually beneficial outcomes. Toward participating and leading 
CBRE, students develop an understanding of CBRE concepts, program planning and evaluation, 
and a variety of quantitative, qualitative, and/or mixed methods, and gain experience with CBRE. 
For more information on the CBRE Certificate Program, contact: cbre.certificate@ualberta.ca 


780.492.8444 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/ces 
email: mwynne@ualberta.ca 


INFORMATION SESSIONS: 


“Your passport 
to learning at | 
U of A Extension” 


Noon - 1 pm 
Monday, June 18: 


Government Studies 
Purchasing Management 


Not sure what class you would like 

to take this fall, or perhaps you are 

a returning student with questions, 
questions, and more questions? 


Tuesday, June 19: 
Spanish 
Residential Interiors 


Find out from program instructors, 
faculty staff and fellow students 
what part-time study at Extension 
can do for you by attending our 
Information Sessions. 


6:00-7:00 pm 


Visual Arts 


MA Communications & Technology 


Management Programs 
Lunch hour sessions will be held g 9 


from Monday, June 18 to Thursday, 
June 21 at noon. An Information 
Sessions evening will be held on 
Tuesday, August 28, with sessions 
starting at 6 pm and 7:30 pm. 


Spanish Language 
Purchasing Management 


Occupational Health and Safety 


Environmental Resource Management 
Community Engagement Studies 


Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) 
Construction Administration 


Occupational Health and Safety 


Citation in Community Engagement 


subject catalog # day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 1501 Community Engagement: Contexts and Processes T 13 eve Sept11 $575 
EXGEN 1511 Processes in Community-Based Research 
and Evaluation (CBRE) 8:30 am-4:30 pm $500 
Includes all six workshops in the CBRE Workshop Series plus an additional 
application/assessment session in the afternoon from 1:30-4:30 pm. 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Community-Based Research and Evaluation 
(CBRE) Workshop Series 


Fall 2012 Workshops 


subject catalog # duration starts cost 
EXGEN 1001 An Introduction to CBRE 8:30 am-12:30 pm Oct26 $55 
EXGEN 1002 Doing CBRE well: Ethically & with Rigour 8:30 am-12:30 pm Nov 23 $55 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Winter 2013 Workshops 
subject catalog # duration starts cost 
EXGEN 1003 Building CBRE Partnerships 8:30 am-12:30 pm Jan25 $55 
EXGEN 1004 Developing CBR Projects: The How 8:30 am-12:30 pm Feb 22 $55 
EXGEN 1005 Program Evaluation with a Community-based Approach 8:30 am-12:30 pm Mar 22 $55 
EXGEN 1006 Making a Difference with CBRE: Mobilizing 

Knowledge to Inform Policy and Practice 8:30 am-12:30 pm Apr12 $55 
LEGEND M-Monday’ T-Tuesday W-Wednesday AR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Information Sessions — June 18 - 21, 2012: 


Wednesday, June 20: 

Management Programs 

Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) 
Business Analysis Professional Citation 


2-922) 
PIALISY 
2-958 


Thursday, June 21: 

Communications & Technology (MACT) 
Visual Arts 

Construction Administration 


2-976 
2-922 
2-970 
2-958 


Information Sessions - Tuesday, August 28, 2012: 


7:30-8:30 pm 

Business Analysis Professional Citation 
Environmental Resource Management 
Residential Interiors 

Government Studies 

Community Engagement Studies 


2-970 
2-938 
2-958 
2-957, 
2-926 
2-922 
2-976 
2-925 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/infosessions 


All sessions are held at Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue NW 


Hours of Operation 


Registration/Information Desk 


Fall/Winter - to April 30 

Monday to Thursday, 8:30 am to 8:00 pm (MST) 
Friday, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm (MST) 

Saturday, 8:30 am to noon (MST) 


Spring - May 1 to May 30 
Monday to Friday 
8:00 am to 7:00 pm (MST) 


Summer - June 1 to August 31 
Monday to Friday 
8:00 am to 4:00 pm (MST) 


In the Spring/Summer 2012 Sessions, 
the Registration Office will be closed: 
Good Friday — Friday, April 6 

Easter Monday — Monday, April 9 
Victoria Day - Monday, May 21 

Canada Day — Monday, July 2 (in lieu) 
Heritage Day — Monday, August 6 
Labour Day — Monday, September 3 


In the Fall/Winter 2012 Sessions, 

the Registration Office will be closed: 
Thanksgiving Day — Monday, October 8 
Remembrance Day — Monday, November 12 (in lieu) 
Winter Closure —- Wednesday, December 26 

Winter Closure — Thursday, December 27 

Winter Closure — Friday, December 28 

Winter Closure — Monday, December 31 


Registrations will be accepted during office hours; 
however, payments will be processed during cash 
office hours. 


Cash Office Hours 


May 1 to August 31 
Monday to Friday 
8:00 am to 3:00 pm 


September 1 to April 30 
Monday to Friday 
8:30 am to 3:30 pm 


For your convenience, you may register using your 
VISA, MasterCard, AMEX personal or company cheque, 
a money order or bank draft, debit card, or cash. 


When payment is by a corporate pay type (credit card 
or cheque), and the corporation is a GST Exempt Entity, 
a letter confirming the GST Exemption number must 
accompany the registration. 


Course Registration 


Information 


5 Easy Ways to Register for a Course 


Submit a completed Course Registration form indicating your course selection. 
You can register by phone using VISA, MasterCard or AMEX during the office hours listed. 


Call us at 780.492.3109 or 780.492.3116. 


Online: 
Visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca 
or login to Beartracks at: www.beartracks.ualberta.ca 


By Phone or Fax: 
Phone: 780.492.3116 
Fax: 780.492.0627 


By Mail or in Person: 

By Mail: Registration Office, Faculty of Extension, 
Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue NW, 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 4P6 


After you have Registered 


Confirmation Notice 

Confirmation notices can be accessed via Bear Tracks. 
When in Bear Tracks go to Financials > Fee Assessment, 
select the term and the course to download your course 
registration information. Bear Tracks can be accessed at 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/beartracks. If you haven't 
received confirmation notice within two weeks of 
registering, please call 780.492.3116. 


Education Credit/Tuition 

Tax Receipt (form T2202A) 

Education and tuition tax credit receipts (form T2202A) 
are generated for students registered in courses that 
provide credit towards a citation, certificate, diploma 
or degree. For further information on the Income Tax Act 
and the tuition and education tax credit interpretation 
sections, please refer to our website on the topic: 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/taxcredit 


Withdrawals and Refunds 

If you choose to withdraw from a course, log into Bear 
Tracks and use the ‘Drop’ page to withdraw from class 
or send your withdraw request in writing to the Faculty 


In Person: Drop your registration form and fee payment 
off at our Registration Office, located on the main floor 
at Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. 


Payment Options: 

° Visa, Mastercard or AMEX 

¢ Cheque, Bank Draft or Money Order: made payable 
to the University of Alberta. (Please remit separate 
payment for each course) 

e Interac: if registering in person, during 
cash office hours 

¢ Invoice: Please contact the Registration Office 
at 780.492.3116 or visit our website at 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/register. 


of Extension Registration Office. An administrative 
fee will be withheld for all withdrawals. 


Please review the withdraw policy online at: 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/register/policies 


Contact the Registration Office at 780.492.3116 if you 
have any questions regarding the withdraw policy. 


Transfer Policy 

Should you wish to transfer from one Extension course 
or class section to another, please let us know 5 days 
before the course start date or, in the case of thirteen week 
classes, before the 3” class. A $50 transfer fee will apply. 


Course Cancellations 

When course enrollments are not sufficient, Extension 
may cancel the course. In such a case, we will contact 
you as soon as possible before the course start date 
and refund in full any fees paid. 
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POSTES 

CANADA 
Port payé 
Médiaposte 


In 1912, Albert Ottewell became the first Director of Extension. He travelled throughout Alberta, carrying the 
University beyond the campus in pursuit of President Henry Marshall Tory’s goal: “the uplifting of the whole 
people.” Driving to rural communities over rough roads in all weather, Ottewell wore out seven Model T Fords 
between 1913 and 1926. 


CANADA 
2008130 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Postage paid 
Addressed 
Admail 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


COURSE REGISTRATION 


PROGRAM 
Faculty of Extension | | | | 
Ph: 780.492.3116 Fax: 780.492.0627 


NEW TO THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA? Please complete this section 


PLACE OF BIRTH (Country) 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


LEGAL LAST NAME 


LEGAL FIRST NAME LEGAL MIDDLE NAME 


FORMER LAST NAME DATE OF BIRTH (mm-dd-yyyy) GENDER: 
0 Male 


O Female 


ABORIGINAL APPLICANTS (Optional) 
If you choose to declare that you are of Canadian Aboriginal ancestry within the 
meaning of the Canadian Constitution Act of 1982, please specify: 
© Iam Status Indian/First Nations 0 Iam Metis 
0 | am Non-Status Indian/First Nations 0 lam Inuit 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESS (Mailing Address): 


CITY PROVINCE POSTAL CODE EMAIL ADDRESS 


COUNTRY TELEPHONE Home (Cell © Work Your personal e-mail address will be used to communicate to you until you are assigned a 
University of Alberta e-mail account. Subsequent communications will be sent to your U of A e- 


mail address. It is your responsibility to check your U of A email frequent! 


ag NUMBER (optional) | SUBJECT CODE | CATALOGNUMBER | SECTION | COURSE TITLE TOTAL 


*Many of our courses are exempt from GST, Please include GST only if it is indicated in the fee for that course 
“*GST EXEMPT ENTITIES: When payment is by a corporate pay type (credit card or cheque), and the corporation is a GST Exempt Entity, a letter confirming the GST Exemption number must accompany the registration 


CHECK PAYMENT METHOD: ; ; 
Make cheques or money orders payable to the University of Alberta CICREDIT CARD (MasterCard, Visa, American Express) 
Credit Card Number 


QOICASH CIMONEY ORDER OICHEQUE | | | 


Name on Card 


Expiry (mm-yy) 


Peeve Cr ee 


Q Attach C/C Receipt 


QOINDENT/HRDF 


ENSION 


SIGNATURE: O Fax C/C Receipt to: 


For Office Use Only: 


ACULFY OF EXT 
Faculty of Extension 
Enterprise Square 


DATE: 


The personal information requested on this form is collected under the authority of Section 33 (c) of the Alberta Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act for the purpose of registering students, contacting students 
and tracking enrolment statistics. Questions concerning the collection, use or disposal of this information should be directed to: FOIPP Officer, Faculty of Extension, Enterprise Square, University of Alberta, Edmonton, AB T5J 
4P6. Phone 780.492.5047. 


Edmonton, Alberta’TSJ 4P6 


10230 Jasper Avenue NW 
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Ranked as one of the 2011 Best Workplaces in Canada, Kiewit is 
one of North America’s largest contractors, consistently among 
the top 10 of Engineering News-Record’s Top 400 Contractors. 
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Not just words. Our guiding principles. 

These are the keys to Kiewit’s success, along with hard work and innovation. Kiewit is one of North America’s 
largest and most respected construction and mining organizations. Our goal for every project is the same, no 

matter how big or small, challenging or unique: to build it safely, on time, within budget and with no surprises. 


Building leaders at all levels. 
We are looking for enthusiastic, driven individuals who have the willingness to learn, the ability to lead and the 
drive to exceed expectations. 


Kiewit recruits from the following programs: 
Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Electrical Engineering and Commerce. 


kiewit.com | 


Join the Kiewit team! Visit us at kiewit.com. Equal Opportunity Employer — 
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Cameron's Global Rotational 
Development Program 


Cameron Is a global leader in the energy parts 


and flow equipment industry offering an e An Industrial Engineering or another 
accelerated opportunity for new college hires technical degree (BS or MS) 
ready to succeed. e Manufacturing experience 


e¢ Demonstrated leadership skills 
e A desire for broad experience with a 


i 
Experience the excellence in yourself, as you truly global company 


build on your technical skills through our 

Global Rotational Development Program 

(GRDP). Each day, you'll learn and grow with Contact your career center for more 
experienced professionals. With a combination information, or visit \ 01 
of manufacturing exposure and Six Sigma 

expertise you will obtain a breadth of 

experience much greater than most traditional 

career paths for new college hires. 
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University of Alberta students and 
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Letter from the director 
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Writing a resume is like riding a bicycle. It’s a skill that you have to 
learn, and every student ought to learn it before leaving University. 

A well-presented resume can get you an interview. But the same facts 
badly presented won't. So people need to know how to write a resume 


before they start looking for a job. 


he above quote is from the November 20, 1986 edition of the University 

of Alberta’s Folio. The words are from Jennifer Yip-Choy, the founding 

director of the newly-established University Placement Office, known 
today as CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre. At the time CAPS was established 
there was a Canada Employment Centre (CEC) on campus which posted jobs 
and organized on-campus interviews. However, there was no support for 
students to teach them effective work search, resume writing and interview 
skills. The CEC also did not actively market U of A students and graduates 
to employers. So with urging and financial support 
from the Students’ Union, the idea for a career centre 
was approved. Since then, programming and services 
offered by CAPS have expanded to include career 
advising, career fairs and forums, a career mentoring 
program, Job Shadow Week, support for internships 
and special programming for graduate students 
and postdoctoral fellows. Most recently, CAPS has 
taken on a key role in supporting two new programs 
funded by the University of Alberta Annual Fund: 
the Undergraduate Research Initiative (URI) and the 
Green and Gold Student Leadership and Professional 
Development Grant. You can learn more about both of 
these in this issue of Career Connections. 

Something CAPS is well known for among other post-secondary career 
centres is our peer education program. Before we even opened our doors in 
mid-November 1986, fourteen students were hired and trained to deliver 
workshops and provide individual consultations to students looking for work. 
Both the CAPS Peer Educator (CPE) role and the number of students we hire 
every year have expanded over the past 25 years. You can read more about 
the history of our peer educator program on page 12. In addition, Koreen 
Bennett, one of our first peer educators, is featured in our graduate profile (see 
page 16) along with her twin sister, Maureen Ference. Both worked at CAPS 
for three years during the time they were students and both 
went on to successful careers in education. 

This issue of Career Connections also includes a look 
at Canada’s labour market — past, present and future — and 
insights from some of our employer partners about how 
on-campus recruiting has changed over the past 25 years. I 
hope you enjoy reading Career Connections and looking at 
some of the photographs of CAPS over the past 25 years. 
As always, your comments on this issue and suggestions for 
future issues are most welcome. Please email them to me at 


joan.schiebelbein@ualberta.ca. 
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25 Years of CA 


CAps 


This edition’s \nitial Inquiry celebrates the contribution of Janis Shaw, CAPS’ first 
full- time Career Advisor dedicated to serving graduate students and postdoctoral 
fellows. Aside from developing and delivering a wide range of programs and 
services, Janis originated Initial Inquiry to address some of the common questions 
posed by graduate students and postdoctoral fellows. Her first article, published in 
the fall 2004 edition of Career Connections, is as relevant and engaging today as it 
was then. With a ‘tip of the hat’ to Janis, we are reprinting her inaugural piece. 


Initial, 
— Inquiry 


Come talk to us at 


our information 


booth at the 


2012 Education 


! will be looking for a job outside academia. I've aelicenac ly 


heard that employers will think I’m overqualified explore the many 
: for some positions given the number of years I've ae 
= opportunities 
° spent studying. How can! reassure themthatmy 
; years of graduate study will benefit them? : available at 
S 0:6: 8° Sieve i iuielWiare eloiele, 6 ots ie wie telelace re clatste elete loieioteie ee eteieietals Living Sky School 


Approach the employer with the mindset that you are highly Division 
qualified, not overqualified. Develop an interesting story to explain 


why you are interested in doing the work the employer has to 
offer. Practice telling your story until you feel comfortable. Here 
are some other tips to keep in mind when talking to prospective 
employers: 

Growth Without Limits, 


¢ Give full value to the skills you honed in academia. Offer 4 
Learning For All 


specific examples of how you will use your ability to think 
critically and solve problems in the workplace. 


e Translate your skills into employer speak. Use non-academic 
vocabulary to describe your experience. For example, you might 
say you evaluated performance instead of marked papers. 


e Talk about your ability to work well with others. Some 
employers think scholarly types are reclusive eccentrics! 


¢ Keep your salary expectations realistic. By all means take your Living Sky School Division No.202 
degree into consideration when deciding the salary range you Phone: (306) 937-7702 
will propose in negotiations, but expect to be compensated Fax: (306 937-7721 
based on what the market is paying. Email: hr@Iskysd.ca 
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We're hiring 
in electrical, mechanical, firmware and software 
engineering, and computer science. 


pes Or? » 


We see things differently. 


Take a look. 


Visit our careers page at 
pason.com/careers 


Pason is the leading global provider of specialized data management systems for land-based and offshore rigs 
worldwide. Our rental solutions—which include data acquisition, wellsite reporting, remote communications, 
and web-based information management—enable collaboration between the rig and the office. 
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Imagine earning $4 an hour as a cash-strapped student while 
attending a Canadian university. If youweré in the Class of ’86, your 


wage prospects would certainly look brighter upon graduation, 
but as a student you could easily have been one of the one million 
paid Canadian workers earning minimum wage or less. 


In 1986, six provinces— 
British Columbia, Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island—allowed employers to 
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pay students less than minimum 

wage. Alberta’s minimum hourly wage 
at the time was $3.80. Most—over 
half—low-paying jobs were in sales 
and services and if you were a woman, 
you were twice as likely as a man to 
be working for minimum wage or less. 
However, as a university graduate, your 
chances of earning minimum wage or 
less decreased to a low of 3% compared 
with the highest incidence of 11% 
for workers with no or partial post- 
secondary education.'! During the mid 
80s, the average hourly wage in Canada 
was approximately $11.7 

A Statistics Canada study following 
1982 university graduates reported an 
overall strong employment rate and 
an earning average of $25,200 per 
year for full-time work two years after 
graduation despite the severe 1982 


economic recession. In 1987, average 


graduates from fine arts and humanities 
earning the lowest ($27,900) and 
medical and health graduates earning 
the highest ($48,300). A pay gap also 
existed between men ($37,500) and 
women ($30,500).* 

Over the past twenty-five years, 
labour force numbers declined in 
industries such as agriculture and 
manufacturing while the following two 
main industries experienced significant 
labour force gains:* 
¢ health care and social assistance 
¢ professional, scientific and technical 

services 

From 1986 to 2010, total 
employment in Canada increased by 
over five million and self-employment 
increased by over one million. The 
following table, with numbers rounded 
and expressed in thousands, gives us an 
interesting snapshot of the paid worker 
by class in 1986 and 2010. Aside from 
overall employment increases, other 
major shifts over this time span include 
a significant increase in businesses 


operated by a single person and a 


annual earnings rose to $34,100 with decrease in unpaid family workers. 
Employment by class of worker 

1986 2010 
Total Employment 12,008.5 17,041.0 
Employees OF 255 14,37 led 
¢ Public Sector 2602.2 3511.1 
e Private Sector 7750.3 10,860.2 
Self-employed 1,656.0 2,669.7 
e Incorporated - paid help 402.9 607.7 
e Incorporated - no paid help 90.0 490.4 
¢ Unincorporated - paid help 318.6 VCR) 
e Unincorporated —- no paid help 747.2 1321.0 
¢ Unpaid family worker HES 17.1 
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Alberta’s minimum hourly 
wage is currently $9.40 and 
the average wage in Canada is 
approximately $23 per hour. 
According to Statistics Canada, 
in September 2011, the average 
hourly wage was $24.61 for 
men and $21.45 for women. 
Management occupations had 
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the highest average hourly wage 
($32.67) while sales and service 
occupations had the lowest ($15.70). 
In 2010, Alberta (68.1%), 
Saskatchewan (66.3%) and Manitoba 
(65.9%) had the highest employment 
rates while Newfoundland and 
Labrador had the lowest (51.2%).° 


Employment rate, by region, 2010 


(percent) 


Source: Statistics Canada. Labour force survey estimates (LFS), 
by sex and detailed age group, annual (CANSIM Table 282-0002) 
Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 2011 


As for major Canadian metropolitan 
areas, Montreal, Vancouver and 
Calgary led the way for job growth 
during the first half of 2011. Montreal 
significantly increased numbers in 
trade; accommodation and food service; 
and health care and social service 
fields while Vancouver experienced 


most growth in construction and 
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accommodation and food service. 


Calgary’s largest growth sectors were 
health care and social assistance; 
professional, scientific and technical 
services; and information, culture and 
recreation. Toronto, fourth in job 
growth during this period, experienced 
a major increase in the information, 
culture and recreation sector.’ 

Employment in Canada rose 
September 2011 to create the lowest 
unemployment rate (7.1%) since 
December 2008 (6.6%). For the month 
of September 2011, gains were seen 
across industries such as educational 
services; professional, scientific and 
technical services; accommodation 
and food services; natural resources; 
and public administration. Declines 
were noted in finance, insurance, real 
estate and leasing; manufacturing; and 
information, culture and recreation.® 

Alberta has accounted for 33.2% 
of Canada’s employment growth. In 
September 2011, Alberta’s seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate was 5.4%, 
the second lowest in Canada behind 
Saskatchewan’s rate of 4.6%. For 
September 2011, Alberta’s gains were 
in forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas; 
transportation and warehousing; and 
professional, scientific and technical 
services.” 

According to the 2009 Alberta Wage 
and Salary Survey, Alberta’s top 15 
occupations by vacancy rate are: 

e Landscape and Horticulture 

Technicians and Specialists 
¢ Medical Sonographers 
e Tailors, Dressmakers, Furriers and 
Milliners 
e Weavers, Knitters and Other Fabric- 
Making Occupations 
¢ Desktop Publishing Operators and 
Related Occupations 


e¢ Nursery and Greenhouse Workers 

¢ Other Products Machine Operators 

¢ Chemical Plant Machine Operators 

e Licensed Practical Nurses 

e Landscaping and Grounds 
Maintenance Labourers 


Family, Marriage and Other Related 
Counsellors 


Conservators and Curators 
Other Elemental Sales Occupations 
Food Service Supervisors 


Audiologists and Speech-Language 
Pathologists 
Although a university degree may 
not be required for entry into some of 
the above occupations, it is still great 
preparation for and conducive to career 
advancement within each field. 

On the international front, Canada 
led G7 countries in employment 
with an employment rate of 71.5% 
among people aged 15 to 64 years 
in 2010. Germany came in second 
with 71.2%. Italy, at 56.9%, had the 
lowest employment rate. The average 
employment rate for Organization 
of Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) countries in 2010 
was 64.6%,.!° 


Employment rate, 
15-64 year-olds, OECD 
and G7 countries, 2010 


(percent) 


Italy 


France 64.0 


OECD (average) 64.6 


United States 66.7 


70.1 


United Kingdo 70.3 
Germany lee 


Canada Ties) 


Source: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD). OECD Employment Outlook 2011, Statistical Annex. OECD 
Statistics. Available from: http://www.oecd.org [cited July, 2011] 


However, on the downside, the 
Institute of Wellbeing’s June 2009 
report How are Canadians Really 
Doing?, states Canada has more 
inequality and poverty than most 
OECD countries: 


Wo 


king-Age Poverty 


The proportion of individuals 
aged 18 to 65 years with 
equivalized disposable income 
less than 50 per cent of the 
median income of the entire 
population in a given country. 


Source: The Conference Board of Canada 


In 2008, the OECD noted that the 
levels of inequality in Canada were 
higher than in many other OECD 
countries. 
¢ Canada spends less on benefits such 

as unemployment and family than 

most OECD countries. Working- 
age poverty is a particular concern. 

Canada received a very poor ranking 

of 15th out of 17 countries in 2009. 
¢ Canada poorly ranked 13th out 

of 17 countries in child poverty 

in 2009. One-in-seven Canadian 

children live in poverty. 

According to the Conference Board 
of Canada, Canada ranks 12th out of 
17 peer countries and receives a report 
card grade of “C” in income inequality. 
For working-age poverty, Canada 
performs even worse and gets a “D”. 

As we can see, low income continues 
to be a painful reality for many 
Canadian workers. In 2007, 9.2% 


Income Inequality 


mid-1970s mid-1980s 
Australia © (D) 
Austria n.a. 'B) 
Belgium n.a. Cc) 
Canada © @ 
Denmark na. (A) 
Finland A) LA 
France n.a. (C) 
Germany n.a. (B) 
Ireland n.a. ® 
Italy n.a. © 
Japan @ © 
Netherlands © B) 
Norway n.a. © 
Sweden cA) cA) 
Swtzerland n.a n.a 
UK. @ © 
US. © ® 
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of Canadians had low income and 


the family income of approximately 
535,800 workers (4.7% of all workers 
aged 18-64) was lower than the cost of 
basic necessities such as food, housing 
and clothing. Low-income earners, 
often referred to as the working poor, 


work as many hours on average as other 


workers, but are twice as often in jobs 
with no employer-sponsored benefits.!! 
As in the past, a university education 
increases employment prospects and 
earning power. Even taking into 
consideration economic downturns, 
the probability of being employed 
increases with a university degree. At a 
recent town hall for students, President 
Indira Samarasekera stated “By virtue 
of getting a university degree, you have 
already recession-proofed yourself.” 
In 2009, 74.7% of women and 77.3% 
of men with university degrees were 
employed." Statistics Canada also 
reports that university graduates earned 
more on average than high school or 
trade/vocational program graduates.'* 


mid-1990s mid-2000s 
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What’s in store for us 
over the next few decades? 
A CBC outlook report based 
on recent Statistics Canada 


findings notes the following 

5 ways Canada’s workforce 

will change in 20 years: 

e After expanding by about 
4% a year in the past, the 
labour force growth rate will slow to 
less than 1% a year by 2031. 

¢ The workforce is going to get a lot 
older. In 2001, when the first batch 
of baby boomers turned 55, only one 
in 10 Canadian workers was at least 
that age. By 2031, Statistics Canada 
expects that ratio to jump to almost 
one in four. 

e In 1981, there were roughly six 
people in the labour force for each 
retiree. By 2031, 50 years later, that 
ratio will have declined to fewer than 
three to one. 

¢ Twenty years ago, fewer than one 
in five Canadian workers were born 
in a different country. By 2031, that 
ratio is expected to rise to one in 
three. 

e In 1996, one in 10 Canadian workers 
were part of a visible minority 
group. By 2031, that’s expected to 
be more like one in three. And even 
if immigration stopped completely 
from this point on, the percentage 
of Canadian workers who were a 
member of a visible minority would 
still be more than one in five by 
2031. 

Second Life Lawyer, Body Part 
Maker, Space Architect, Vertical Farmer 
— these are just a few of the many new 
and emerging futuristic careers. Using 
the Short-Term Employment Forecast 
(STEF) Tool, the Government of Alberta 
has identified 16 occupations—of the 
more standard variety—that have 
a significant likelihood of being in 
demand over the next two years: 
¢ Retail Trade Managers 
e Restaurant and Food Service 

Managers 
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Mechanical Engineers 

Petroleum Engineers 

Computer Programmers and 
Interactive Media Developers 
Web Designers and Developers 
General Practitioners and Family 
Physicians 

Registered Nurses 

Retail Trade Supervisors 

Food Service Supervisors 


Technical Sales Specialists, 


' Statistics Canada, Perspectives on 


labour and income, Winter 1989, 


Forecasts can be tricky. However, 
rapid advancements in science and 
technology (often outpacing ethical Vol. 1, No. 3, Working for minimum 

wage 
> CAW 20th Anniversary Collective 

Bargaining Convention, 2005, 

Chapter 6, Wages, Figure 6.1 


and legal parameters), overpopulation 
and environmental challenges, an aging 
society with increased health care 
demands, plus Canada’s increasing see = 
: it E ? : 8 Statistics Canada, Perspectives on 
income inequality and working-age labour and income, Spring 1990 
Vol.2, No. 1, The graduates of ’82: 


where are they? 


poverty rates are some of the factors 
that will create a range of future 


career options across sectors. The + Statistics Canada, Labour Force 


Wholesale Trade 


e Hairstylists and Barbers 


e Estheticians, Electrologists and 


Related Occupations 


¢ Construction Millwrights and 

Industrial Mechanics (except Textile) 
e Heavy-Duty Equipment Mechanics 
¢ Motor Vehicle Body Repairers 


e In 2009, 58.3% of women, 
representing 8.1 million 
women, were employed. 
This is more than double 
the number of women 
employed in 1976. 


Women in all provinces 
continued to have lower 
employment rates than 
men in 2009. 


While about 73% of 
employed women worked 
full time in 2009, women 
were, nevertheless, more 
likely than men to work 
part time. 


Women make up a 
growing share of 
employees holding more 
than one job. By 2009, 
about 56% of multiple job 
holders were women. 


need for watch dog and think tank 


organizations, social policy and delivery 


programs along with creative works 


from the humanities and fine arts will 


be as relevant as ever in an increasingly 
techno-dominant world. What seems 
clear is that the best preparation for 
the future is active career engagement 


and management—a life-long learning 


process—backed by a solid education. 


e A growing number 
of women are self- 
employed. In 2009, nearly 
1 million women, 11.9% 
of all those with jobs, 
were self-employed, up 
from 8.6% in 1976. 


The majority of employed 
women continue to 
work in occupations 

in which they have 
been traditionally 
concentrated. In 2009, 
67% of all employed 
women were working 
in teaching, nursing 
and related health 
occupations, clerical 
or other administrative 
positions, or sales and 
service occupations. 


Women comprised 51.2% 
of business and financial 
professionals in 2009, up 
from 38.3% in 1987. 


e Women made up more 
than one-half (55.2%) 
of doctors, dentists and 
other health occupations 
in 2009, up from 43.1% in 
1987. Similarly, 72.5% of 
professionals employed 
in social sciences or 
religion in 2009 were 
women, compared with 
61.4% in 1987. 


Among managers, 
women tend to be better 
represented among 
lower-level managers 
than among those at 
more senior levels. 


Women are still a 
minority among 
professionals in the 
natural sciences, 
engineering and 
mathematics. In 

2009, just 22.3% of 
professionals in these 
occupations were women, 
up marginally from 19.5% 
in 1987. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Women in Canada: A Gender-based Statistical Report, December 2010 
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NEW 


GRANT 


The Green and Gold Student Leadership 
and Professional Development Grant, 
announced by the University in September 
2011, provides funding to undergraduate 
and graduate students to participate in 
professional development activities, such 
as conferences hosted by professional 
associations and like organizations. 

The goal of the grant, which is funded by 
the University of Alberta's Annual Fund, is 
to encourage and assist students to develop 
skills and competencies required to become 
leaders in the workplace and society following 
graduation. Leadership skills are broadly 
defined to be those personal attributes 
and competencies that enable one to work 
well ina social, professional or business 
environment to the benefit of the individuals, 
organization and community involved. These 
include, but are not limited to: 
¢ social skills (e.g. the ability to 

negotiate, listen and respond to others, 

communicate well orally and in writing, 
and work effectively on committees and 
at meetings), 

¢ integrity and ethical behavior, 

e self-initiative, 

¢ self-management (e.g. task and time 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


management skills, goals setting and 

achievement), 
¢ personal accountability, 

* perseverance, and 
¢ inspiring others to pursue a goal or 
vision. 

In addition to increasing their 
opportunities to develop leadership skills, 
qualities and potential, the Green and Gold 
Grant benefits students in a number of 
other ways. By engaging in professional 
development activities, students learn 
about the practice of professional behavior 
and may gain new insights into their 
chosen profession, including a deeper 
understanding of the mechanisms and value 
of continuing professional development. 
Attending conferences and the like can 
enrich and enhance students’ studies, as 
well as expose students to networks vital to 
professional practice and advancement. 

To apply for a Green and Gold Grant 
students must submit an application 
form in which they clearly explain why the 
leadership or professional development 
activity is important to their career or 
professional aspirations and how it will 
contribute to the development of leadership 


DESIGN 


provides U of A students 
with golden opportunity 


skills or competencies. They must also 
provide information about the proposed 
activity, a reasonable budget that aligns 
with University travel policy and a letter of 
reference from a faculty member who can 
speak to the student's accomplishments 
and potential as a leader. 

Applications are considered ona 
monthly basis, except in June and July, 
and must be received at least six weeks 
in advance of the proposed activity date, 
although earlier application is encouraged. 
Applications are adjudicated by a committee 
comprised of two U of A faculty members, 
two undergraduate students, two graduate 
students and the Student Affairs Advisor 
from the Office of the Dean of Students. 
Coordination and administrative support 
is provided by CAPS: Your U of A Career 
Centre staff, who are also available to 
advise students on putting together a strong 
application. 


More information about the 

Green and Gold Student Leadership 
and Professional Development 

Grant is available at 
www.greenandgoldgrant.ualberta.ca. 


PROCUREMENT = 
CONSTRUCTION 


© 780-452-8770 @ 780-455-2807 


www.birdindustrial.ca 


A PARTNERSHIP WORTH BUILDING ON 
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The History of 
Peer Education at CAPS 


When CAPS opened its doors in 1986 it launched a unique 
program designed to help University of Alberta students and 
alumni with their work search and career development. 


his program, called the Student 

Placement Consultant (SPC) 
program until 1993, was modeled 
on the principle of peer education— 
current students providing both career 
information and support to fellow 
students and alumni. Now called the 
CAPS Peer Educator (CPE) program, 
it has proven to be a successful model 
that has evolved and expanded along 
with CAPS over its 25 years. Since its 
inception, the program has employed 
over 500 students on either a volunteer 
or part-time basis. Through the peer 
education program CAPS has been able 
to offer a diverse array of career services 
to the University community. 

The peer education program was 
initiated on the premise that the best 
advisors of students are other students. 
Who, but current students, would be 
in a better position to relate to and 
empathize with other students with 
similar experiences, questions and 
challenges? It was thought that as 
long as student advisors were properly 
trained and given adequate support 
on a day-to-day basis, they would be 
impactful advisors for their peers. 


Who, but current students, 
would be in a better position 
to relate to and empathize 


with other students with 
similar experiences, 
questions and challenges? 


In the first year of the program the 
14 inaugural SPCs were given two 
full days of training by a government 
representative followed by individual 
and group training sessions by the 
director. Currently CPEs undergo 
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an intensive week of training before 

fall classes begin. The week involves 
both lecture and hands-on practice 
facilitated by members of the full-time 
staff. Training week also serves as an 
opportunity for the CPEs to begin 
working together and gel as a cohesive 
team. Throughout the year CPEs receive 
ongoing training through group sessions 
and regular staff meetings ensuring 

they are comfortable and proficient 
delivering CAPS services. 

Twenty-five years ago the workload 
was divided according to faculty among 
the 14 SPCs. Each SPC was responsible 
for developing presentation materials, 
facilitating workshops, conducting 
individual consultations and promoting 
services to their assigned faculties. The 
topics covered at that time included job 
search techniques, resume and cover 
letter writing, and job interview skill 
development. 

The structure of the peer educator 
program evolved as CAPS services 
expanded over the years. The number of 
peer educators hired increased (at times 
reaching over 30) and the duties they 
performed expanded. For a number 
of years (until 2000/2001) CAPS hired 
additional students as volunteers (with 
fewer responsibilities than the CPEs) to 
lighten the load. 

The division of work has taken 
many forms from peer educators being 
wholly responsible for all offerings for 
certain faculties to CPEs being divided 
into teams with leaders and assigned 
specific events to coordinate along with 
handling common duties like conducting 
individual consultations and providing, 
customer service at the information desk. 
The team concept later changed to a 


structure where each team specialized in 
a certain type of service. Later, the team 
concept was replaced with a structure in 
which each CPE is responsible for a wide 
variety of services. 

Currently CAPS hires about 26 
CPEs each academic year. All CPEs are 
paid, part-time employees and current 
U of A students. The peer educators 
are hired into three different roles: 23 
Career Peer Educators, two Experiential 
Learning Program Assistants and one 
Communications Assistant. 

Reporting to the Peer Education 
Coordinator, Career Peer Educators 
are responsible for the delivery of the 
majority of career services offered to 
undergraduate students. An important 
part of their role is being the face of 
CAPS. When you walk through the 
doors of the CAPS office at SUB or 
HUB you will be greeted by a smiling, 
enthusiastic peer educator who is there 
to assist you. Career Peer Educators 
provide guidance in building work search 
tools, interview skills and work search 
and career management skills. These 
services are provided through individual 
consultations or through group sessions 
like workshops or seminars. Career Peer 
Educators also moderate events involving 
guest speakers, like career forums, and 
provide assistance to employers at career 
fairs and employer information sessions. 

The Communications Assistant 
works with the Communications 
Coordinator assisting in promoting 
CAPS services to the U of A community. 
The Communications Assistant plays a 
large role in maintaining CAPS presence 
in social media and maintaining our 
list serves. She does a lot of work in the 
office designing and printing posters, 


flyers and other promotional materials 
but also goes out around campus making 
presentations about CAPS services. If 
you see a CAPS booth set up on campus, 
chances are it is being staffed by our 
Communications Assistant. 

A couple of years ago CAPS 
launched some experiential learning 
programming including the Career 
Mentoring program, Career Information 
Network and Job Shadow Week. 
Reporting to the Experiential Learning 
Coordinator, the role of the Experiential 
Learning Program Assistants is to 
promote and explain the programming 
(both individually to interested students 


CAPS Peer Educators, 2011-12. 


and in information sessions), ensure 

the programs run smoothly, meet 
participants’ needs and help evaluate the 
programs for future improvements. 

Through all of the different models 
of the peer education program, the 
underlying goals have remained 
constant. In short, these goals are to 
provide excellent career services to the 
University community and to provide 
the peer educators with valuable work 
experience. Throughout the years the 
program has proven to be successful in 
meeting its goals providing a win-win 
arrangement for its stakeholders. 

CAPS itself greatly benefits in many 
ways from having the peer education 
program in place. A clear benefit is the 
consistently high quality of service given 
by the peer educators. It is common to 
hear very positive feedback from clients 
including, “I felt so comfortable talking 


to my advisor,” or “She understood 
where I was coming from and gave me 
great advice to help me fix my resume” 
(from individual consultations). 

We hear similar comments from 
group sessions, “The facilitator of the 
workshop was very knowledgeable 
and was able to answer all of the 
questions we had” (from a resume 
building workshop) or “The hands-on 
approach taken by the facilitators was 
very effective in allowing me to practice 
the skills being taught” (from a resume 
working group). Along with quality, the 
quantity of services we are able to offer 


expands when peer educators deliver 


many of the services. In addition, having 


a new group of enthusiastic, energetic 
and dedicated students to get to know 
and work with each year translates into 
a constantly vibrant and positive work 
environment within CAPS. 

Throughout their employment 
at CAPS, peer educators build and 
develop a host of valuable skills that are 
immediately and directly transferable 
to the work world. These include such 
skills as customer service, facilitation and 
moderation, advising skills, organization, 
time management, team work and 
self-motivation. The value of these 
experiences is apparent in comments 
from CPEs including, “I feel much more 
confident public speaking because of 
my experience at CAPS” or “ Working 
at CAPS has forced me to become more 
organized and more confident that I 
can handle anything.” Also, it is often 


mentioned that working on campus and 
the flexibility the job offers was a major 
factor in choosing to become a CPE. 
The chance to meet employers is a 
large benefit for CPEs and it is often 
commented that the opportunity to 
do so was one of the big draws to the 
position in the first place. It should be 
noted that many peer educators through 


the years have found their first jobs after 
graduation from contacts made while 
being employed at CAPS. Of course, 
peer educators hone their work search 
tools and perfect their work search 

skills through the training they receive 
at work. 

Alumni of the CPE program often 
reference the importance of the position 
as a stepping stone into their careers 
after graduation. Many former CPEs 
were inspired by the work they did with 
CAPS, so much so, that they pursued 
work in career development or student 
services at post-secondary institutions. 
One of these CPEs mentioned that 
working as a CPE not only inspired her 
but gave her the confidence to take on 
the role when it came up. 

Even if their future careers took them 
ona different path, alumni still often 
reference the skills they attained as a CPE 
as being applicable and helpful in finding 
a job and succeeding in it. Some reference 
their confidence in public speaking while 
others reference working with others and 
customer service. One CPE mentioned 
how the position helped her diversify her 
own career path, “Having helped others 
with their career development equipped 
me with the knowledge, skills and 
motivation to discover and pursue my 
own career pathways.” 

Looking back over the past 25 years 
it is clear that the CPE program has 
evolved along with CAPS to offer the 
best career services possible to students 
and alumni. Those changes are likely 
to continue over the next 2S years. 
Whichever form it takes, the CPE 
program has been, and continues to be, 
an integral part of CAPS and a truly 
valuable experience for students. If you 
are interested in applying to become 
a peer educator or have any questions 
about the program, please contact Keith 
Haimila by phone at 780-492-4219 or 


email at keith.haimila@ualberta.ca. 
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at INTUIT. it’s 


real work, world & impact 


You’ ve got the degree. Now it’s time to get to work. Real work that matters and makes a daily difference to 
Canadians. 


Intuit Canada (the makers of TurboTax and QuickBooks) want Computing Science and Engineering grads ready to 
take what they’ve learned in the classroom and apply it to real-world scenarios that truly benefits Canadians. 


Amongst Top 10 
Best Workplaces in 
Canada 


Discover What You rie Learn About the 


Can Do at Intuit ee Products You’d 
Canada ol Work on 


http://www.intuitcareers.com http://www. intuit.ca goo.gl/3rqvs 


e Innovate e Connect « Grow 


Join Us and Bring Your wy 


Difference! IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


CANADA 
A Word About Us 


Difference is our advantage. Having employees from a wide diversity of cultures and 
backgrounds, who support each other’s success, makes us unique. Our differences are 
balanced by a common point of view on our industry — we support persona! choice and the 
freedom to choose. 


Sure, we're a tobacco company, and it's a something we're up front about. You may be 
thinking, how can a business be socially responsible when its products pose real and 
serious risks to health? The answer is simple: The risky nature of our products makes it all 
the more important that we manage our business responsibly. Learn about exciting and 
challenging career opportunities for both students and graduates: Management Trainee 
Program, Account Representative Position, our National Sales Co-op & Summer- 
Student Programs, and other new graduate positions. 


For more information on our company and career opportunities, please visit: 
www.imperialtobaccocanada.com/careers 
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Once upon a time in a not so far away 


place it was difficult to find a summer 
job. Anyone looking for work would 


wander from village to village knocking 


on the doors of every ogre, witch and evil 
stepmother. This was hazardous because at 

every stop it was impossible to predict if ¥ 

one would get chased away, cursed or given . 

a job as the chimney sweep. | 

| 


Today, CAPS: Your U of A Career 
Centre, the fairy godmother to all job 
seekers, has vanquished many of the 
challenges once associated with the 
quest of finding a summer job. By 
holding the extravagant Summer Job 
Fair and summoning both interested 
employers and job seekers, CAPS has 
decreed finding a summer job easier 
than slaying a dragon. Partake in the 
following tips to ensure you are at the 
height of job fair decorum. 
¢ Find out which employers are 

attending, the town crier 

(www.caps.ualberta.ca), has a list 

of employers who received and 


accepted golden invitations. 


Practice introducing yourself. 
Imagine fumbling your words in 
front of a prince or princess! 

When you arrive at the ball, speak 
to a few less enticing organizations 
to increase your confidence before 
approaching the fairest employer of 
them all. 

Update your resume; don’t forget 
to include your last position as an 
entry-level wizard’s apprentice. 
Bring a few copies of your resume to 
the fair for interested employers. 
Dress to impress. No need to wear 
your best ball gown but don’t wear 
the rags you polished the pumpkin 


carriage with. 


Ask questions. You want to find an 


organization that fits you like a glass 
slipper. 

Collect information that may be of 
use. Don’t be greedy and snatch up 
every fountain pen and satchel you 
lay your eyes upon. 

Refrain from attending the fair in 
large groups. It is easier to connect 


with an employer in shining armor if 


you have a chance to speak one on 
one. 

The fair is for networking and 
speaking with potential employers, 
so save your lunch for later. You 
wouldn’t want a piece of wild boar 
stuck in your teeth! 

Though we all enjoy magical modern 
technologies such as cell phones and 
mp3 players, turn them off while at 
the fair. Your favorite tune or e-scroll 
can walt. 

After the fair, follow up with 
employers by sending out thank- 
you messages, job applications 

and carrying through on any other 
promises you made. Beware of the 
unemployment goblin who will curse 
you if you don’t! 


Following these tips for the Summer 


Job Fair will lead you to your summer 


of happily ever after. 
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Bachelor of Education with 


Distinction (Elementary Generalist, 


Special Education Minor), 1992 
University of Alberta 


Master of Arts in Education 
(Focus: Leadership and 
Administration), 2002 

San Diego State University 


Worked at CAPS: 

September 1989 to April 1992 
as a Student Placement 
Consultant 


Bachelor of Education with 
Distinction (Business Education 
Major, Family Studies Minor), 
1989 

University of Alberta 


Master of Counselling 
(Specialization: Counselling 
Psychology), 2011 
University of Calgary 


Worked at CAPS: 

September 1986 to April 1989 
as a Student Placement 
Consultant and Summer 1989 
as a Publications and Project 
Coordinator 
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BOTH: We don't recall a time when we 
didn't want to be educators. However, early 
experiences did confirm our passion for 
working with children. 


One thing we did was not wait for 
opportunities to find us; we went out 

and looked for opportunities that would 
contribute to the betterment of our 
community and at the same time develop 
our leadership skills. 


MAUREEN: | was fortunate to volunteer 
then eventually work for the local youth 
summer parks program in my high school 
years. After high school | worked along 
with my sister to present babysitting 
courses to students. | also took on the role 
of T-Ball coordinator and coach with the 


loca 
Whe 
grou 
avail 
and 


little league baseball association. 

n | wanted to volunteer at the local 

p home there was no such position 
able. So, | approached the supervisor 
ogether we developed a volunteer 


position for me as a youth worker. 


Othe 
and 


r experiences where | gained teaching 
eadership skills included working at 


and 


hen managing our local swimming 


pool prior to attending university. While 
attending university, | worked at the 
Student Placement Office in St. Paul and 


then as an Area Coordinator of the North 
Eastern Alberta Hire-A-Student office 
during the summers and at the Alberta 
Urban Municipalities Association during 
the school year. 


While in university there were many 
opportunities to give back to the 

university or to our community. This 
included volunteering with the Disabled 
Students’ Association, Education Students’ 
Association and the Study Buddy Program. 


KOREEN: Prior to my post-secondary 
education, | immersed myself in activities 
that involved teaching and working with 
children. | was a volunteer tutor for youth 
and teens and was a Summer Playground 
Youth Program Assistant. This led to paid 
employment as a Program Supervisor 
ollowed by a promotion to Program 
Coordinator of the playground program 
During my post-secondary studies, | 
aligned myself with jobs that were similar 
o what | was doing at CAPS. | was a 
Student Placement Officer and an Area 
Coordinator for the local Hire-A-Student 
Program in North Eastern Alberta. | 

also took on a leadership role with the 
Education Students’ Association that led 
to some speaking engagements. It was a 
great experience to expand my skill set in 
he areas of teaching and helping others 
before | commenced my work in a school 
setting. The leadership experience | gained 
gave me the confidence to work with a 
diverse group of people with varying needs. 


What do you like about being a 
teacher? What are some of the 
challenges? 


BOTH: In education, we have the 
opportunity every day to make a difference 
to the students and staff around us. 


MAUREEN: 


A quote from Leo Buscaglia that | tag on 
my e-mails reads: 


Too often we underestimate 
The power of a touch, a smile, 
A kind word, a listening ear, 
An honest compliment, 

Or the smallest act of caring, 
All of which have the potential 
To turn a life around. 


| have always had a vision of what a great 
school would feel, look and sound like for 
students, their parents, colleagues and 
our volunteers. My vision reads: Every 
individual feels recognized and cared for 

and leaves each day feeling respected, 
successful, confident, and comfortable with 
his/her continued efforts to teach academic 
and personal excellence in all his/her actions 
and interactions with others. 


In the current role | have as principal of 

a middle school, | have the opportunity 

to shape the school's culture into one of 
respect and caring where there Is both 
beauty and challenge in learning. | do 
this by surrounding myself with amazing 
staff members who put relationships with 
their students and colleagues as a priority 
and who continue to not only challenge 
themselves but energize, excite and 
challenge their students to explore their 
talents and find their passions. 


KOREEN: The thing | like best about being 
a teacher and now in my role as school 
counselor is that | get to meet wonderful 
students and develop relationships with 
these students. My job is never boring; 
every day is different. | enjoy witnessing 
‘aha’ moments in a student's learning. 
And, at the end of each day, it is very 
rewarding knowing |'ve made a difference 
in a student's life. 


BOTH: Challenges? It all comes down to 
how you look at the challenges that are 
presented to you. Henry David Thoreau 
says, ‘It’s not what you look at that 
matters, it’s what you see.” 


We see adversity as a gift; a new way to 
look at things, a learning experience, 

a time for self-reflection. But it all 

starts with attitude. We believe that the 
attitude towards these experiences Is 

the most important choice we make 

each day as individuals. Our greatest 
growth as individuals and as teachers 
has been through the challenges we have 
encountered. 


In any position, time often becomes our 
greatest challenge. Balancing work, family 


and leisure continues to be a challenge. 
We love all the roles we have: daughters, 
sisters, wives, parents, friends and 
educators. Giving our best to all of these 
roles is a rewarding challenge. 


What was your favorite thing about 
working at CAPS? 


BOTH: 


The best part of working at CAPS was the 
relationships that were built between our 
colleagues and with the students that we 
assisted. We were fortunate to work with 
leaders who were open to our suggestions, 
flexible with our schedules and confident 
with our skills. They lead with a tight/ 
loose leadership style, allowing us to share 
our strengths and passions with other 
students and also providing us with the 
necessary training and support to take on 
these leadership roles. The independence 
and trust that we were afforded helped 
facilitate the development of a strong 
program for education students. 


What did you learn from working 
at CAPS that helped you in your 
career? 


BOTH: We believe that our most valuable 
resource is the individuals that surround 
us. Therefore, working with and helping 
individuals, who themselves were 
students, not only provided us with lasting 
friendships, but also new strategies, ideas, 
concepts and beliefs that helped us grow 
as individuals and eventually as school 
leaders. 


MAUREEN: From the learning | gained 
from working at CAPS, in particular about 
resume writing, job search techniques 
and interview skills, | was able to share 
with students each year at the high 

school | taught at. In 2005, | had the 
opportunity to design and present two 
workshops at the Western Canadian 
Educational Administrators’ Conference in 
Kananaskis. One was titled Marketing Your 
Best Self as an Educator. To prepare the 
workshop, | contacted Joan Schiebelbein, 
my former supervisor at CAPS, to get 
current information on the hiring practices 
of school districts across Canada. 

She provided me with the necessary 
information that allowed me to offer a 
quality workshop. 


Since | graduated from University, | have 
been assisting individuals from various 
fields with their resume writing and 
interview skills on a volunteer basis. 

| do this in person, over the telephone or 
via e-mail. 


In 2006, | graduated from the two-year 
National Staff Development Council 

Academy. The goal of the Academy was 
to develop and enhance the leadership, 


a I 


planning and facilitation skills necessary 
to support school and district-focused 
staff development. This training helped 
me in my current volunteer role as an 
Administrator Instructors Corps with 

the Alberta Teachers’ Association (since 
2005). | design and present workshops to 
school districts, schools, administrators 
and teachers throughout Alberta. My 
favorite is the workshop | designed for 
new administrators that | present every 
fall titled Small strategies that make a big 
difference: Leading and managing a school 
effectively. This workshop Is a compilation 
of all the little things | learned along the 
way; some of the adversities | was faced 
with but chose to learn and grow from as 
an individual and leader. 


KOREEN: One story | share with my 
students is the application process | 
underwent for a job with CAPS. Jennifer 
Yip-Choy, the director at the time, 
spearheaded a six-person panel interview. 
She asked me what my weakness was. 

| proceeded to say | was shy. For the 
remainder of the interview | had to prove 
to the panel of interviewers that | was, 
indeed, not that shy and could do a very 
effective job as a Student Placement 
Consultant. It was a great lesson in 
promoting myself and articulating my skill 
set to others. This learning transferred 
into my work with my peers as they 
developed their resumes. 


Challenges? It all comes 
down to how you look 
at the challenges that 
are presented to you. 


Henry David Thoreau 
says, It’s not what you 
look at that matters, 
it's what you see.” 


Working at CAPS helped me gain 
confidence and refine my organizational 
and time management skills—skills that 
have been invaluable in my career and 
personal life. In particular, the writing and 
revising skills | developed while working 
as a Publications and Projects Coordinator 
with CAPS gave me the confidence to 
develop a student/instructor manual and 
accompanying resources. | developed this 
resource to assist me in the instruction of 
a 15-hour continuing education computer 
course that | taught to adult learners 
through Elk Island Public Schools. 
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The peer education program has 
evolved over CAPS’ 25 years. Is 
there anything you did in your job 
at CAPS that current student staff 
might be surprised to learn about? 


KOREEN: | was one of the pioneers who 
shaped and developed what CAPS is today. 
With that, | got to experience a lot 

of firsts. 


| initiated, organized, and chaired the first 
annual University of Alberta Education 
Employer Career Forum. 


| also had the unique summer position 
of Publications and Projects Coordinator 
where | 


¢ Coordinated the production of a 
national job search publication 
for students seeking a career in 
the education field, titled Focus on 
Education 


¢ Prepared two booklets, The Education 
Interview Guide and The Education 
Career Planning Guide, for use 


by Education graduates seeking 
employment 


¢ Wrote articles relating to job search 
skills and edited and summarized 
information for publication 


e¢ Researched and collected job search 
and career information 


BOTH: Often we would be asked how we 
could assist students with their resumes 
and interview skills, when we ourselves 
were applying for the same positions. 

Our belief system was grounded on 
sharing our knowledge and giving back to 
others. We were there to help individuals 
recognize their special skills and talents 
then help them promote these skills 

and talents to potential employers. This 
mirrors what we do in the classroom as 

a school counsellor and as a principal: 
facilitate the learning process so everyone 
can reach his/her potential and possibly 
surpass his/her dreams. Helping our 
peers find employment gave us such 
self-satisfaction. Seeing quality individuals 
achieve their dream of teaching was a gift 


VOLUNTEERS! 


The following people volunteered at CAPS between July and December 2011 
to support students’ career development. Thank you—you have each made a difference. 


Jen Adlam, Target 
Sean Albers, Summit Valve and Control 
Cheryl Anderson, University of Alberta, Dean of Students 


Joanne Bain, CGI Information Systems & Management 
Consultants Inc. 


Ellen Bremner, Catholic Social Services 

Lyn Cardus, For Paws Ltd. 

Karen Cettiga, Royal Alexandra Hospital 

Tony Chan, TD Waterhouse Financial Planning 
Chelsey Chapman, Public Affairs Bureau 

Bruce Chisholm, Canadian Food Inspection Agency 


Meeailla Christensen, Alberta Seniors & Community 
Supports 


Graham Ciciarelli, Graham OT Consulting 


Lisa Claypool, University of Alberta, Provost and Vice- 
President 


Dan Closson, Cleankeys Inc. 

Dan Cloutier, Power Ecosystems 

Karly Coleman, Mountain Equipment Co-op 
Michael Cook, Alberta Sport Development Centre 
David Damian, JCI Edmonton 

Wassim Daoud, Honeywell Process Solutions 


Maria David-Evans, Government of Alberta, Aboriginal 
Relations 


Nadine Desaulniers, University of Alberta, Dean of Students 
Shana Dion, University of Alberta, Aboriginal Student 
Services Centre 

Kristen Flath, University of Alberta, Dean of Students 
Scott Forrester, CBI Burnwood Physical Therapy 


Robin Fraser, Government of Alberta, Alberta 
Employment and Immigration 


Naomi Fraser, Agriculture Financial Services Corporation 
Bill Gillespie, Edmonton Police Service 
Paul Givens, WorleyParsons 
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Adam Gorecki, Ford Motor Company of Canada 

Kent Graham, Alberta Health Services 

Tevor Grams, Enbridge Pipelines 

Linda Greaves, Community Aids to Independent Living 
Sadhna Gupta, Alberta Employment and Immigration 
Jaya Gurjar, Incite Marketing 

Bekki Hall, Inside Education 

Gordon Houlden, China Institute 

Casey Hudson, BioWare 

Sue Huff, Alberta Party 

Ashley Hunka, University of Alberta, International 
Yanina Jackson, Pfizer Canada Inc. 

Emily Kay, Alltech 

Simon Knight, C3 

Brittany Kustra Janz, Yelp 

Denis Lacroix, University of Alberta, Libraries 

Aaron Langan, University of Alberta, Dean of Students 
Allison Lennox, Edmonton International Airport 
Barbara Mah, Alberta Foundation for the Arts 

Grant Mann, Investors Group 

Raymond Matthias, University of Alberta, International 
Steve Mclsaac, Inside Education 

Yukari Meldrum, Edmonton Japanese English Consulting 
Krysta Mirzayans, Intuit 

AJ Mooney, Intuit 

Chad Nedohin, CoSyn Technology 

David Newman, University of Alberta, Dean of Students 
Robin Nicol, Gilead Alberta 

Sergey Nikitin, Alberta Health Services 

Susan Novak, Alberta Livestock and Meat Agency 
Sharon Olesen, Alberta Motor Association 

Bahati Padmanabhan, Pfizer Canada Ine. 

Mike Palynchuk, Investors Group 


in itself. Even though we were helping our 
peers who were applying for the same 
jobs as us, we knew that the right job in 
the right school would come our way. And 
they did. We secured teaching jobs in our 
respective areas of study at graduation. 


We continue to advocate personal and 
professional development with our families 
and those we work with. We believe that 
the avenue of continued life-long learning 
will continue to build leadership capacity 

in others. In our current roles of school 
counselor and principal we believe this 
will improve both a school’s culture and 
structure and will intimately enhance 
student learning and achievement. 

We have been fortunate to learn from 
amazing individuals and now assume the 
responsibility to share our knowledge 

with others and help guide students and 
educators to implement personal change 
and school change with the goal of having a 
positive impact on the students they teach, 
the colleagues they work with and the 
communities they live in. 


Ivy Panganiban, University of Alberta 

Sam Pathirana, Qi Creative Inc. 

Shawn Paulson, Stantec 

Andrea Petryk, Centre for Autism Services Alberta 
Sarah Polkinghorne, University of Alberta, Libraries 
Nina Redding, North American Construction Group 
Ken Regan, CKUA Radio 

Brooke Rose, Alberta Cancer Foundation 

Thomas Roy, BioWare 

Klaus Rubba, Fluik Entertainment 

Thsan Sassi, Alberta Health Services 

Amit Saxena, Devon Canada Corporation 

Cori Schmitz, University of Alberta, Occupational Therapy 
Nick Schwinghamer, Eleven Engineering 

Pankaj Sharma, Bantrel 

Anthea Smith, Edmonton Humane Society 

Tom Spiller, Canadian Food Inspection Agency 
Garry Spotowski, City of Edmonton 

Lorne Stewart, Catholic Social Services 

Kurian Tharakan, Acton Consulting 

Ashley Tomson, DiverseCity Housing 

Anthony Traficante, Alberta Soccer Association 

Ken Unruh, Magna IV Engineering 

Maddy Wang, University of Alberta 

William Watson, Millard Health 

Lisa Whitson, Paul Kane High School/Rare Form Theatre 
Dan Wilson, Invidi Technologies Corporation 
Randy Wimmer, University of Alberta, Education 
Kaitie Worobec, Hostelling International-Canada 
Kathy Worobec, Green Learning 

Erin Wright, Apple Schools 

Tom Zabel, Voice Construction 


CONCORDIA 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ALBERTA 


. Master of 
Information 
Systems 
Assurance 
anagement 


+Expect More 


e Management 


es - —y 


| 7128 Ada Boulevard Edmonton, AB T5B4E4 780-413-7822 — concordia.ab.ca 


ne sun 


Sun Life Financial advisors are best described as a diverse bunch of smart, committed, community- 
minded individuals. Their secret to success is their education, training, determination and ties to their 
culture and community. Learn what it could mean to your life to become a Sun Life Financial advisor. 


| Contact us today. 


Siu Nga (Tiffany) Lee 
Associate Manager 

Tel: 780-424-8171 ext 2238 
Cell: 780-953-1833 


siu.nga.lee@sunlife.com 


Tony Kwan 

Senior Associate Manager 

Tel: 780-424-8171 ext 2235 
Cell: 780-498-6692 
tony.kwan@sunlife.com 
www.sunlife.ca/tony.kwan www.sunlife.ca/siu.nga.lee 
10303 Jasper Avenue, Suite 2928 2 10303 Jasper Avenue, Suite 2928 
Edmonton, AB T5J 3N6 Edmonton, AB T5J 3N6 


vhdgy 
& : 
| Sun Life Financial advisors are contracted with Sun Life Financial Distributors Sun we: 
(Canada) Inc., reg in Quebec as a financial services firm, 5 y A 
© Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 2011 iby fe Fi nancial 
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Si eeRTA CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 


CAPS Fo, 4«Wwww.caps.ualberta.ca 


Your U of A Career Centre 


B Saree mais 


Build your future with Sanjel Corporation - Canada’s 
largest privately-owned oilfield services company 


£ 


From operational to technical, Sanjel offers a range 
of challenging positions for new graduates, a safe 
work environment, industry-leading salaries, bonus 
packages, comprehensive benefits plans, company 


paid training and a dynamic work environment. 


New Energy ¥ 
Part 


Visit our website for more information on how you can Be Part of It! 


Acidizing » Cementing * Coiled Tubing * Fracturing « Nitrogen 7 
$$ _____—-_ Pride., sanjel.com 


Canada ° USA °* International Safe Performance. 
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| want to be a couple's 
counsellor specializing in 
alternate relationships. 


In Vancouver writing fora 
Canadian science fiction TV 
show. 


Sitting on a beach, retired, 
signing cheques for my global 
empire. 


Running my own archeological 
excavation in Turkey. 


| want to be happy, be able to 
travel, use my teaching degree 
for Teachers without Borders 
and be surrounded by people | 
love. 


—_ ke 


— 


Choose a teaching cai 


| hope to be in Vancouver or 
China and working in my field 
[industrial design] where the 
possibilities are endless. | want 
to incorporate my hobbies into 
my work and be happy and free. 


Pr WIT me 


| 


Poole 
world-clas 


is looking fo 


A career with 


(@) @) @l@) ale a intSsy 


language 


bilingual. 


Teaching at a university level and 
pursuing my research in Classics 
while living in my own house 
with a backyard for my dog. 


Join the best in class. 


some area 


| would love to be an aerospace 
engineer working on an 
interesting project. If things don't 
go well (if civilization collapses) 
I'l be living in a fortified bunker 
in the Rockies 


Apply now at hitps://teachingjobs.cbe.ab.ca/ 
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25 Years of CAPS 


A pa 


ked house at 
Caree- 
‘ eer forum in 


CAPS Librarian's Hi-5 
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Labour Market 


Edmonton Economic Development Corporation (EEDC) 
Edmonton Economic Statistics 


(www.edmonton.com/for-business/edmonton_economic_statistics.aspx): 
Released each month, this resource includes information on Edmonton’s labour 
market, such as the unemployment rate and the percentages of full and part- 
time employment. The summary also includes data from the previous month for 


comparison purposes. 


Industry Profiles 


(employment.alberta.ca/BI/2652.html): Prepared by the Government of Alberta, 
this publication looks at demographics, such as age and gender of employees, 
size of employer, wages and associated professional organizations for each 
industry profiled. 


OCCInfo 


(alis.alberta.ca/occinfo): Not only an excellent information source for educational 
and work requirements, OCCInfo is also a place to learn about the outlook or 
prospects for each occupation in Alberta. When users look up an occuaption in 
OCCInfo, the profile will state if the outlook for the job is below average (less than 
1.5% increase in available positions), average (a 1.5 to 2.5% increase) or above 
average (greater than 2.5% increase in available positions). The profile will also 
explain if there are seasonal employment fluctuations or turnover which could 
indicate an increase in opportunities for that occupation. 


WAGEInfo 


(alis.alberta.ca/wageinfo): Have you ever been asked to quote salary expectations in 
an application or wanted to research the wage for an available position? WAGEInfo 
is an online database of salary information for Alberta, searchable by key word, job 
title, salary range or NOC number. The results are based on a survey of Albertan 
employers which is conducted every two years and includes a statement about data 
reliability for each job title. 


Skills Shortages in Alberta 


(employment.alberta.ca/BI/2654.html): Provides a listing, by 
occupational class, of the unemployment rates for various 
occupations. For example, the unemployment rate in the first 
quarter—January to March—of 2011 for Nurse Supervisors 
and Registered Nurses was 0.2%; 1.8% for Professions 

in Art and Culture, which includes librarians, editors and 
musicians, and 2.1% for Professionals in Natural and 
Applied Sciences, which includes geologists, engineers and 
statisticians. The unemployment rate for all occupations in 
this quarter was 5.8%. 


a CAPs 
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Medicine Hat School District No. 76 


Rewarding 


Careers 
happen here 


If you value working 
in a collaborative community 
that welcomes innovation, 
energy and enthusiasm... 


then we need to talk! 


Please visit us at our Booth 
during the Career Fair, 


or visit us on-line at 
www.sd76.ab.ca 


Located within the boundaries 
of the City of Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Medicine Hat School District No. 76 
serves a rich and diverse 
community of learners. 
Our educational community includes: 
* 12 elementary schools 
* one middle school 
* one senior high school 
* one 7-12 school 
* outreach programs 


Medicine Hat 
School District 
No. 76 


“Where Kids Count” 


__ AWorld of Security Solutions 


Trusted by 
Governments, 
Retailers and 

_ Financial Institutions 
around the globe. 


ao & Secu Ss 


THE RETAIL SOLUTION 


- State-of-the-Art sacs Partial’ wa 
Armoured Car Services Pick Up cid Delivery 


«Cash Deposits and - Uniformed Security 
ae Officers — 
sit " Onsite Depositories 


. Goin Manac GeEMenL | Loss Prevention 


Group 4 Securicor 


Book Review 


The 6 Reasons You ll Get the Job 


The 


6 Reasons 
You'll Get 
the Job 


What Employers 

Look for— > 

Whether They 

Know It or Not @ 
Debra Angel MacDougall and canines 


Elisabeth Hamey Sanders-Park 


ndorsed by Richard Bolles, the 

author of What Color is Your 
Parachute?, The 6 Reasons You'll Get 
the Job explains what employers look 
for when they screen candidates to 
interview. The authors of the book have 
distilled the employer wish list into 
six categories: Presentation, Ability, 
Dependability, Motivation, Attitude and 
Network, or PADMAN, and describe 
how to address each of these categories 
either in an initial informal meeting 
with the employer, on the resume or in 
the formal interview. 

The authors examine each category 
in depth covering topics such as 
professional presentation, how 
candidates show, or fail to demonstrate, 
reliability and motivation and how 
to use a personal network to find 
employment opportunities or secure an 
interview. The book is unique because it 
explains from the employer’s perspective 
how candidates’ qualities are measured 
and can supersede demonstrated ability 
(such as a degree or previous work 
experience) especially when other 
candidates possess the same abilities. 

The authors focus on how candidates 
can explain their transferrable skills 
to potential employers—by preparing 
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by Debra Angel MacDougall 


and Elizabeth Harney Sanders-Park 


2010 Prentice-Hall Press 


relevant stories and providing 
demonstrable facts. They include 
anecdotes and examples to demonstrate 
effective employment of their 
techniques. 

A significant portion of the book is 
devoted to overcoming a wide range of 
barriers to employment, such as pursuing 
a career transition when one has limited 
or no experience in the new occupation 
or easing employer concerns about 
accommodating a disability. Though 
some barriers are protected by human 
rights legislation, the authors are frank 
in explaining that employers may not 
realize they are discriminating against 
a candidate. The book suggests how 
candidates can deal with these issues 
by turning them into strengths. If the 
reader is dealing with a lack of industry 
experience, a common concern amongst 
recent graduates, the authors explain 
how the candidate can memorably 
articulate their strengths to an employer. 
A memorable candidate, one that is 
thought of positively by the employer, 
will most often receive an offer. 

Filled with examples and techniques 
readers can easily use, The 6 Reasons 
You'll Get the Job is for work searchers 


who need to improve their application 


materials and their techniques for 
approaching employers. By taking the 
employer’s perspective, the book has a 
unique point of view and a matter-of- 
fact style. 


CAPS CAREER 
RESOURCE CENTRE 


The CAPS Career Resource 
Centre is home to almost 1,400 
publications on career 
management, occupational 
choices and work options, work 
search, writing work search tools, 
interviews and more. Have you 
checked it out lately? 


NORTHLAND SCHOOL DIVISION NO. 61 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 


NOES Wea o* 
FTHLAND scHooL DIVISION BO 


Northland School Division No. 61 invites interested teachers to apply for teaching 
positions anticipated in all subject areas and grade levels for the 2012-2013 school 
year. Twenty-three schools in the division offer instruction in grades K-12 to 2400 


students in northern A 


berta. 


Fluency in and/or knowledge of the Cree or Dene language, English as a Second 
Language training and cross-cultural experience would be definite assets. All 


candidates must be e 
Alberta. 


igible for teacher certification in 


‘ 
The téachér wno ts 


An excellent salary and comprehensive benefit package 1 wise Aoes not 


is provided. Partial financial assistance is provided to attend 


ocal interviews. Partial financial bid you to enter the 


relocation assistance is provided to successful candidates hired for a minimum of 5 months. house of his wisdom 


Rental housing is available near the schools in 19 of 23 commu 


Offers of employment are conditional on receipt of a satisfactory criminal record check. 


Bs but rather leads you to 
nities. the threshold of your 


mind.” Kahlil Gibran 


Teachers looking for rewarding and challenging opportunities are asked to submit a resume, recent evaluation reports, 


transcripts, references, and other supporting documentation. 


All teaching positions are advertised on our website at www.n 


orthland61.ab.ca (employment link) and each posting 


indicates how to apply for specific competitions. As well, our 


vacancies are posted on Education Canada’s Website: 


(www. educationcanada.com) and ApplytoEducation website www.applytoeducation.com). 


Northland School Division No. 61, P.O. Bag 1400, Peace Ri 


ver, Alberta T8S 1V2. Phone: (780) 624-2060 Fax: (780) 


624-5914 Email: Diane.Holt@northland61.ab.ca Website: www.northland61.ab.ca 


DIRECTION TO TAKE 


Ther 
reso 


# 


e's acareer that starts witha nates al 
urce, in an industry that is po 


more you learn the more you can contr 


“WWW.CANFOR.COM 
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What has been the most 
significant change you have 
experienced in on-campus 
recruitment? 


Bil Chinn: Students express a desire to 

act independently and to conduct business 
online. There is an expectation of broadly 
ranging flexibility in meeting requirements 
which sometimes causes issues when 
trying to fit graduates into the employer- 
driven structure. This shift has made 
recruitment way more interesting and 
infinitely more challenging. 


Pat Chatelain: The biggest change over the 
past 25 years has been the implementation 
of technology. Years ago resumes 

arrived in boxes; they were sorted into 
piles for review. Technology was hard to 
deal with at first and for several years 
during the change. While each university 
implemented different computer systems, 
job posting systems and applicant 
processes organizations also implemented 
applicant tracking and job posting systems 
— many times they were not compatible. 
The journey to get where we are today was 
a long and painful one. 
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eeccscccessssceccs 


Ask an Employer 


How on-campus recruitment has 


eccecesercceeesecsce eoccece eocsssseecscses eecececssesccesees ececcsceeve 


changed over the past 25 years 


Bil Chinn, Edmonton Public Schools: Bil is reaching the end of an incredibly 


fulfilling career with Edmonton Public Schools. Initially teaching junior and senior high 
and working with a drama troupe at the elementary level, he has spent close to the past 


25 years with Personnel/Human Resources in the area of recruitment and staffing. 


Pat Chatelain, Syncrude: Pat spent many enjoyable years with Syncrude and 


working in on-campus recruiting for the latter part of the 1980s and then again from 


2001 until her retirement in 2009. As Pat worked in a resource industry, she worked 


hard to successfully recruit and retain good staff. 


Jennifer Lamb, SCM Insurance Services: Jennifer spent the last 21 years in 


recruitment and as a human resources generalist for major Edmonton organizations 


where she has seen changes in how candidates are hired. She has also been an 


instructor in human resources management with the U of A Faculty of Extension. 


Currently, Jennifer is Manager, Talent Acquisition at SCM Insurance Services, a national 


organization of 1700 employees. 


Jennifer Lamb: The “sell” has moved 
from the impetus solely being on the 
candidate to sell their skills and abilities 
to the organization having to “sell” the 
job to candidates. With the shift to fewer 
applicants the employer has only a few 
top-qualified candidates who are often 
already in competition for opportunities 
elsewhere. 


Through all the changes over the 
past years what has remained 
the same? 


Bil Chinn: The eagerness, sincerity 

and enthusiasm of many graduates. 
Applications received through job postings 
at CAPS are consistently among the more 
complete and promising packages we 
receive. 


Pat Chatelain: The one constant has 
always been the quality of students coming 
out of the University of Alberta as well as 
the benefits that new grads bring to the 
organization. 


Jennifer Lamb: That the applicant must 
still put together a professional resume 
and covering letter that clearly highlights 
what they offer a prospective employer. 
Candidates must still be prepared to 
answer questions about their background, 
experiences and qualifications that will 
assure the interviewer they are the best fit 
for the role. 


What changes do you see 
coming? 


Bil Chinn: Sadly, one change | see [and 
regret] is the decline in demand for use 
of job search/career planning services. 
Unless one finds a way to deliver what it 
seems 21st century job seekers expect, | 
fear they will continue to act increasingly 
independently and employers will 
subsequently bend to this behavior. 


Pat Chatelain: The up and down of 
Alberta's economy is something that 

will continue to affect and change on- 
campus recruitment. There will be times 
of fewer applicants and times of fewer 
opportunities. 


Jennifer Lamb: | see a change in campus 
recruiters being human resources 
specialists to becoming sales and 
marketing specialists. Organizations 

are going to have to continually push the 
envelope to find creative ways to source 
and entice candidates. Recruiting is 
moving away from transactional activity 
in human resources to more of a search 
firm within the organization. As a result, 
employers will be hiring recruiters who 
may not have an education in human 
resources but can source candidates. 


Introducing the Undergraduate 


Research Initiative 


NO 


Be WwW 


The Undergraduate Research 
Initiative (URI) office is now open 
and ready to help you! It was 
launched in September 2011 to 
help U of A undergraduate 
students learn why and how to 
get involved in research 
activities and creative works. 


The URI office has four 
main objectives: 


To raise students’ awareness of and 
interest in undergraduate research. 


To support students in developing 
the knowledge and skills needed 
for participation in undergraduate 
research. 


To facilitate opportunities for students 
to engage in undergraduate research. 


To assist students in disseminating 
and celebrating undergraduate 
research results and achievements. 


While it might seem intimidating to 
think about research while you’re an 
undergraduate student, keep in mind 
that starting out with the question of 
why—and how, when and what if—is 
really what underlies most research 
endeavors. Through research, you solve 
a problem, find a solution or expand 
understanding;! As a student, you are 
actually carrying out activities that are 
part of the research process all the time, 
including drafting computer software, 
doing literature reviews and assembling 
group presentations. However, in 
order to get involved in more advanced 


research and creative works, you’ll need 
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to be intentional and focused. This is 
where the URI comes in. 

Here are a few of the URI services 
available to you: 


¢ Online resources and information 
Tips on how to approach a 
faculty member, find funding, 
design a research poster and other 


comprehensive resources. 

e Inventory of Undergraduate 
Research Opportunities 
Paid and unpaid research 
opportunities, methodology courses 
and activities in one place. 

¢ Undergraduate research funding 
Funding for students and faculty 
to cover the costs associated with 
undergraduate research activities and 
creative works. 

e Panels and presentations 
Free educational seminars including 
how to get started in research and 
how to write a conference abstract. 

¢ Brokering and faculty advising 
Faculty members and graduate 
students host regular Researcher in 
Residence hours where you can get 
individual advice. 


E-newsletter of opportunities 

and events 

Regular e-newsletter that includes 
events, symposia, calls for papers and 
more. To stay abreast of the most 
current happenings, sign up for the 
e-newsletter on the URI website. 
Field trips 

Let the URI take you behind the 
scenes in U of A research labs and 
institutes. 

Physical meeting space 

Do you need a place to meet with 
your student group or supervisor? 
Use the tables, chairs, couches (and 
coffee!) in the URI office. 


To learn more, contact the 
Undergraduate Research Initiative: 
2-701 SUB, North Campus 
780-492-3474 


uri@ualberta.ca 


Monday to Friday 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
(closed from 12 to 1 p.m.) 


www.uri.ualberta.ca 


' Wisker, G. (2009). The undergraduate research handbook. New York: Palgrave Macmillan. 
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CHRP 


Certified Human Resources Professional 


The difference between 
a job and a CAREER. 


Join the Human Resources 
Institute of Alberta, as a 
student member and jump 
start your Human Resources 


career. 


HRIA member benefits include 


access to: 


* discounted professional 
development 


¢ Alberta HR Job Source 
postings 
* online member directory 


* HR publications 


Join today at 
www. hria.ca 


hrial 


HUMAN RESOURCES 
INSTITUTE OF ALBERTA 
rs 
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CHAMPIONPETFOODS.COM 


A GREAT JOB 
RIGHT HERE 
IN ALBERTA! 


CHAMPION PETFOODS LP 
és an AWARD-WINNING, 
VALUE-BASED PET FOOD 
MAKER aa a REPUTATION of 
TRUST THAT SPANS 25 
YEARS and 60 COUNTRIES. 


Unmatched by any other pet 
food maker, our Biologically 
Appropriate pet foods are 
made from FRESH REGIONAL 
INGREDIENTS. Internationally 
recognized, Champion 
Petfoods is an innovative and 
award-winning producer of 
ACANA and ORIJEN brands. 


We offer a fast-paced, 
team-based work 
environment that’s full of 
career opportunities for the 
right people. Visit our website 
at championpetfoods.com to 
learn more about why 
Champion might be the right 
fit for you. 


Better yet, submit your resume to: 
careers@championpetfoods.com 


Champion Petfoods’ 


Canada’s Best Petfood 


Community Governments . 
Baebide ad 


& 


The Northwest Territories, Canada 


Start Your Career 
and Make a Difference 


Are you looking to make an impact in 
the career you choose? 


Community Governments of the Northwest 
Territories play an important part in 
shaping our northern communities; you can 
be an integral part of this growth. They 
offer exciting challenges, reliable 
employment, unlimited possibilities and 
continued training and development 
If you desire to take charge of 
your career and want to make a 
difference in your community, 
choose a career in local 
government in the 
Northwest Territories 

STRONG 


‘Tocal Government Administrators of the NWT 


@ 


www.nwtac.com 


www.igant.com 


Centre 
U of A Career 
« CAPS: Your 


REEL 


connec ae 


Undergraduate 
Research 


Getting Involved 
in Professional 
Associations 


\nformation 
Interviewing 


Line: 
Applying On 

by to stand out 
from the crowd 


Experimenting 
with new jobs 
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1. Have you ever seen a copy of 
Career Connections? 


Q Yes (proceed to question 2) 
Q No [proceed to question 10) 


2. Have you ever read anything 
in Career Connections? 


U Yes {proceed to question 3] 
Q No (proceed to question 10) 


3. How many issues of Career Connections 
magazine have you read? 


Q) This is the first issue | have seen 
QO Two to three 
LC) Three to six 


4. How do you usually access Career 
Connections? (check all that apply) 


OQ) Picked up at the CAPS office or handed 
to me at a CAPS event 


Q) Handed to me somewhere on campus 
(e.g. at an in-class announcement or 
while you were walking to class} 


CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 


Career Connections 
Readership Survey 


CAPS wants to know what you think of Career 
Connections. The more we know about what you think, 
the better we are able to meet your needs. 


Career Connections magazine is published by CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre in 
September and January of each year and is intended to provide career-related 
information to the University community. 


To show our gratitude for your feedback you will be entered to win a $50 gift 
certificate from the University of Alberta Bookstore. Please note that you will be 
asked to provide your email address to be entered into the draw. We will not use your 
email address for any purpose other than to inform you if you have won the prize. 


There are few ways you can do this: 


@) Fill out the following survey, tear it out and mail it or drop it off at 
CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 
2-100 SUB University of Alberta 
Edmonton, AB T6G 2J7 


@) Go to the following link online: 
http://ca.studentvoice.com/ualberta/careerconnectionsreadershipw1 1 


3) Scan the QR code with your smart phone or tablet 
and fill out the survey right now. 


Q) Insert in Folio () Learned about a new employer 
Q) Picked up at a magazine stand (J Referred someone to an interesting 
QO) Mailed directly to me article 
4) E-mailed directly to me O) Referred someone to CAPS 
Q A link on the CAPS website L) Discussed an article with someone 
Q Alink on another website UL) Saved an article or issue for future 
Other; please specify selene: 
UL) Contacted CAPS for more information 
UU Visited the CAPS website 


Visited the CAPS Facebook page 
Attended a CAPS event 


Took a new Step in my career 


Took no action 


fa) (eS) (2) (a) 12) 


Other; please specify 


5. Which of the following are outcomes 
have you had from reading an issue 
of Career Connections? 

(check all that apply) 


() Learned something new about work 
or careers 


O) Learned something new about CAPS 
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6. What do you like the most about 
Career Connections? 


7. How can Career Connections 
be improved? 


8. Have you read other career-related 
publications? 


QO Yes {proceed to question 9) 
QO No (proceed to question 10) 


9. Overall, how do other career-related 
publications compare to Career 
Connections? 


Q) Better than 
Not as good as 


O 


) Comparable to 


10. How would you prefer to receive 
Career Connections? 


In print 
Online 
No preference 


ao eo. 


| am not interested in receiving 
Career Connections 


12.What would you like to see in future 
editions of Career Connections? 


11. How interested are you 
in the following content? 


Advice from employers about career and 
work search 


Information about different industries or 
sectors 


How to research career options 


What you can do during university to 
enhance your employability 


How to effectively search for work 


How to apply for work [i.e. resumes, 
cover letters, interviews) 


Learning about the careers of U of A 
graduates 


CAPS resources and services 


Advertisements from employers 
interested in hiring U of A graduates 


13. Do you have any additional comments 
about Career Connections? 
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14. How do you currently identify yourself 
in relation to the University of Alberta? 


Undergraduate student (Bachelor) 
(proceed to question 17) 


Q Graduate student (Master, PhD] 
proceed to question 17) 


O) Postdoctoral fellow 
proceed to question 17) 


QU Alumni (proceed to question 17) 


Q) Staff member 
proceed to question 15, 16 and 17) 


1) Member of the public 


15. What type of staff are you? 
(for staff members only) 


Q) Faculty member 
Q) Other U of A staff 
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16. Do you provide career advice to 
students? (for staff members only) 


U Yes, my role formally involves providing 
career advice to students and/or alumni 


UO Yes, my role informally involves 
providing career advice to students and/ 
or alumni 


No, my role does not involve providing 
career advice to students and/or alumni 


17. With which area of study do you 
identify? (for all except members of 
the public) 


Business 

Education 

Engineering 

Fine Arts 

Health 

Humanities 

Law 

Physical Education and Recreation 
Social Sciences 


Science 


(a) (a) fe) fee) fel (2) (ee) (ey 


Other; please specify 


Please provide your email address if you would like to be entered in the 


draw for a $50 gift certificate to the University of Alberta Bookstore 


Email 


THANK YOU 


to the organizations that have done business with CAPS between May 1, 2011 and October 30, 2011 
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20/20 Seed Labs Ince 


3M Canada Company - 
London, ON 


4Cats Arts Studio St. 
Albert 


A large multinational 
manufacturing company 
ABC Head Start 


Abstractive Technology 
Consulting 


Accenture 

Advanis Inc. 

Aecon Industrial Western 
Inc. 

Aecon Infrastructure 
Group - Western Canada 
Aerotek 


AESO (Alberta Electric 
System Operator) 


AFSC (Agriculture 
Financial Services 
Corporation) 
Agnico-Eagle Mines Ltd. 
Agrium 

Air Liquide Canada Ltd. - 
Edmonton 


AJM Petroleum 


Consultants 


Alberta Association of 
Municipal Districts and 
Counties (AAMDC) 
Alberta Biodiversity 
Monitoring Institute 
Alberta Blue Cross 
berta Cancer Board - 
rovincial Office 


ve 


berta Caregivers 
ssociation 


> 


berta Chicken 
oducers 


D> 


= 


berta Conservation 
sociation 
erta Health Services 


berta Innovates - Bio 
utions 


See ee eS 
B 


berta Innoyates - 
ealth Solutions 


> TS 


berta Innovates - 
Technology Futures 
Alberta Institute of 
Agrologists 


Alberta Investment 
Management Corporation 
(AIMCo) 

The Alberta Library 
Alberta Livestock and 
Meat Agency 

Alberta Medical 
Association 

Alberta Motor 
Association (AMA) 
Alberta Motor 
Association (AMA) 


Insurance 


Alberta Newsprint 
Company 

Alberta Oil Tool 
The Alberta Public 


Interest Research Group 
(APIRG) 


Alberta Recreation and 
Parks Association (ARPA) 


Alberta Recycling 
Management Authority 


Alberta School of 
Radiation Therapy 


Alberta Students’ 
Executive Council 


Alberta Utilities 
Commission 

Alberta Views 
Alberta-Pacific Forest 
Industries Inc. 

Align Fence Inc. 

All Weather Windows 
Alltech 

Alta Care Resources 
AltaGas Utilities Inc. - 
Leduc 

AltaGas Utilities Ltd. - 
Calgary 

AltaLink 

Altera Corporation 
AMEC Oil Sands 
Andrukow Group 
Solutions Inc. (AGSI) 


Angels of Autism 


Aon Inc. - Edmonton 
Apache Canada Ltd. 

Apollo Out of School 
Care Ltd. 

Apple Ine 

ARC Resources Ltd. 


AREVA Resources 
Canada Inc. 


Ariel Corporation 

Art Attack 

Art Gallery of Alberta 
The Arthritis Society 
Alberta and Northwest 
Territories - Edmonton 


Ashland Water 
Technologies 
Association of 
Professional Engineers, 
Geologists & 
Geophysicists of Alberta 
(APEGGA) 

ATB Financial 

ATCO Electric 

ATCO Gas 

ATCO L-Tek 

ATCO Pipelines 
ATCO Power (Sheerness 
Generating Station) 
ATCO Structures & 
Logistics 

Athabasca Watershed 
Council 

Atkins 

Attain Solutions Inc. 
Aux Sable 

Avanade Inc. 

Banister Research & 
Consulting Inc. 

Bank of China 

(Hong Kong) 


Barr Engineering 
Company - Minneapolis 


Battle River Research 
Group 


Bay Street HR 

Bayer CropScience - 
Calgary 

Bayer CropScience - 
Saskatoon 

BC Assessment 

BC Public Service 

The Bennett Centre 
Bernard Hodes Group 
Bethany Care Society - 
Calgary 

The Bethany Group 


BHP Billiton Canada Inc. 


Big Brothers Big Sisters 
Edmonton & Area 


Bigstone Health 
Commission 


Bird Construction 
Company 

Town of Blackfalds 
Blyth Education 

BMO Capital Markets 
Body by Bennett 

The Book Fair Company 


Boston Pizza Northern 
Alberta 


Boucher Institute of 
Naturopathic Medicine 
BP Canada Energy 
Company - Calgary 
Brace Tool Inc. 

Brain Care Centre 
Brander Gardens 

After School Parents’ 
Association 

Braul McEvoy & Gee 
Britec Computer Systems 
Building Services Group 
Inc. 

BUKSA Strategic 
Conference Services 
Business Improvement 
Solutions 

The Business Link 


C-FER Technologies 
(1999) Inc. 


C.W. Eavestroughing Inc. 


Calgary Board of 
Education 


Calgary Family Services 
City of Calgary 
Cameco Corporation 


Cameron - 
Corporate Office 


Campbell Scientific 
(Canada) Corporation 
City of Camrose 

Can-K Group of 
Companies Ine. 
Canadian Cancer Society 
AB/NWT 

Canadian College of 
Naturopathic Medicine 


Canadian Federation of 
Independent Business 


Canadian Forest Products 
(Canfor) - Prince George 


Canadian Memorial 
Chiropractic College 


Canadian Natural 
Resources Limited 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
The Canadian Patient 
Safety Institute 


Canadian Society of 
Exploration Geophysicists 
(CSEG) 


Cap Management Services 
Capital Engineering 
Capital Region Housing 
Corporation 

CapitalCare 


Carbonitum Energy 
Corporation 


Carewest 

Cargill Limited - 
Winnipeg 

Cash Store Financial Inc. 
Casino ABS 

CASTI 

Catholic Social Services 
CB Securities Inc. 


CBI Home Health - 
Edmonton 


CCI Thermal 
Technologies Inc. 


Cenovus Energy Inc. 


Centre for Autism 
Services Alberta 

Certified General 
Accountants’ Association 


of Alberta (CGA-Alberta) 


Certified Management 
Accountants of Alberta 
(CMA Alberta) 


CGGVeritas 


Champion Feed Services 
Ltd. - Corporate 


Champion Petfoods LP 


Champion Technologies 
Ltd. 


Chevron Canada 
Children’s Autism Services 
of Edmonton 


Chokka Center for 
Integrative Health 


CIBC - Calgary 
Cisco Systems, Inc. 
Clarity.ca Ine. 


Clark Builders Ltd. - 
Edmonton 


Cleankeys Inc. 
Clearview Public Schools 
Clifton Associates Ltd. 
CN Rail 

The Co-operators 


College and Association 
of Registered Nurses of 
Alberta (CARNA) 
College of New Caledonia 
Lakes District Campus, 
Early Intervention Services 


College Pro Painters 


Community Neurorehab 
Services 


Compass Compression 
Services Ltd. 


Complete Crossings Inc 


Concordia University 
College of Alberta 


Conestoga-Rovers & 
Associates 


Connect Society 
ConocoPhillips Canada 


Consulate General of 
Japan in Calgary 


Consumers’ Co-operative 
Refineries Limited 
(CCRL) 

Council of Ministers of 
Education Canada 
Covenant Health 
Cranesmart Systems 
Crate and Barrel 


Crescendo Music Studios 
ta 


Crescent Point Energy 
Corp. 

Cybera Inc. 

Cypress Health Region 
De Beers Canada Inc. 
Delta Waterfowl 
Detechtion Technologies 
Devon Canada 
Corporation 

Dillon Consulting Limited 
DL Seeds Inc. 

DMI - Peace River Pulp 
Division 

donorworx Ine. 
Donovan Creative 
Communications 

Dow AgroSciences 
Canada Inc. - Lethbridge 
Dow Chemical Canada 
Inc. - Fort Saskatchewan 
Downtown Business 
Association 

Driving Force 

Duck Inn Daycare and 
Out of School Care 

E. 1. DuPont Canada 
Company 

Earthmaster 
Environmental Strategies 
Inc. 

Eaton Yale Company - 
Edmonton 

EBA, A Tetra Tech 
Company - Edmonton 
The Economical Insurance 
Group 

Edmonton After School 
Care Association 
(EASCA) 

Edmonton Airports 
Edmonton BMW 


Edmonton Catholic 
Separate School District 
No. 7 


Edmonton Chamber of 
Voluntary Organizations 


Edmonton Community 
Dance North 
Edmonton Family 
Violence Centre 
Edmonton Inner City 
Children’s Society 


Edmonton Khalsa School 
Educational Association 


Edmonton Meals on 
Wheels 


Edmonton Music Studios 
Inc 


Edmonton Police Service 
Edmonton Public Library 
Edmonton Rec League 
Edmonton Sabers 
Marching Band 

City of Edmonton 


Egon Zehnder 
International 


Eide Bailly LLP 

Elaine Street Household 
EMC 

Emco Corporation 


Emco Corporation - 
Edmonton 


EMD Serono 
Employment Office 
Canada 


Enbridge Pipelines Inc. - 
Edmonton 


Encana Corporation 
Energy Resources 
Conservation Board 
(ERCB) 

Enerplus Corporation 
Engineered Air Ltd. 
ENMAX Corporation 
Ensign Energy Services 
Inc. 


Enterprise Holdings - 
Edmonton 


EPCOR Utilities Inc. - 
Edmonton 


ESCADA 

Everything Exterior 
EVRAZ Inc, NA 

The ExeculSearch Group 
Executive Source 
Exhibit Installation 
Services (E.I.S.) 
Exploron Corporation 


ExxonMobil Business 
Support Centre Canada 


ExxonMobil Canada 
Faber and Company Inc. 


The Fairmont Jasper Park 
Lodge 


Farm Credit Canada - 
Regina 


Fastenal Company 
Industrial and 
Construction Supplies 


Federated Insurance 


FedEx Express Canada 
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Fort Vermilion 
School Division 
No. 52 


The Fort Vermilion School 
Division is an exciting, dynamic 
place to work. Located in 
Northern Alberta with 15 
schools and 4 Learning Stores 
(storefront schools) our division 
is a great place to diversify your 
talents and discover your 
potential. With small class 
sizes, a safe and _ caring 
environment, supports for new 
teachers, well resourced 
schools, beautiful school 
facilities and leading edge 
technology the Fort Vermilion 
area iS a great place to 
experience challenges and 
successes. For more information 
about our school division, check 
out our website: 


“Building Success — One 
k Student at a Time” 


| Great Opportunities. 
Great People. 


ATCO I-Tek delivers a wide range of 
business services and IT solutions. 
We offer: 

* competitive wages 


* comfortable & convenient downtown 
location 


* comprehensive benefits 
* opportunities for growth & advancement 


ATCO I-Tek 


= 


Visit www.atcoitek.com and click on Careers. 
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What can 
ldo witha 
degree in... 


CAPS 


Your U of A Career Centre 


Become a Medical 
Radiation Therapist, 
MRT(T) 


The Alberta Health Services — Cancer Care 
is expanding to include Radiation services 
in Red Deer and Grande Prairie. When 
open, these new Radiation Therapy sites 
will result in the creation of new Radiation 
Therapist positions in addition to current 
opportunities in Calgary, Edmonton 

and Lethbridge. The Alberta School of 
Radiation Therapy is looking for mature 
and compassionate individuals with 


exceptional interpersonal skills to join us in 
Creating a Cancer Free Future 


The Alberta School of Radiation Therapy 
offers a 28 month education program, 
which includes didactic and clinical 
components. Upon successful completion of 
the program you will have the opportunity 
to plan radiation treatments, calculate 
radiation doses, and deliver radiation 
treatments while providing empathy, 
assessments and education to the patient 
with cancer. 


To speak to someone about this career 
opportunity, please contact the Alberta School 
of Radiation Therapy at 780-643-464 lor for 
further career information 


www.albertahealthservices.ca 


Services 


Katz Group Canada Ltd. is 
Canada's leading integrated retail 
pharmacy network encompassing 
more than 1,800 corporate, 
franchise and independent 
pharmacies. Dedication to the 
health and well-being of our 
customers and patients is at the 
core of our business. At Katz Group 
Canada's network of pharmacies — 
Rexall, Pharma Plus, Rexall 
Pharma Plus, Medicine Shoppe, 
Guardian and |.D.A. — we pride 
ourselves on delivering the best 
possible pharmacy care in a 
Pharmacy First environment. 


For more information on your 
career choice please visit 


www.rexallcareers.ca 


THANK YOU 


Fekete Associates Inc. 
Field LLP 

Finning (Canada) - 
Edmonton 

First Canadian 


First Nations (AB) 
Technical Services 
Advisory Group 


FirstEnergy Capital 
Corporation 


Five Hills Health Region 
The Fluid Life 


Corporation 

Fluor Canada Ltd. 

FM Global 

Focus Corporation 
Folkgraphis Frames 


Ford Credit Canada 
Limited 


The Forestry Corp. 

City of Fort Saskatchewan 
FPInnovations 

Franvest Capital Partners 
Inc. 

Fraser Institute 

Freedom $5 Financial 
Freehorse Family Wellness 
Society 

The Friends of Royal 
Alberta Museum Society 


Friends of the Ukrainian 
Folklore Centre 


FT Services 

Fulton Child Care Centre 
G.L.M. Industries L.P. 
Gaia Consulting Ltd 
Games Cafe Inc. 
Garneau After School 
Care 

Garneau University Child 
Care Centre 

GE Canada - Mississauga 
GE Power & Water 
Gemini Corporation 
Genax Metal 
Manufacturing Ltd 
General Cable 

General Dynamics 
Canada - Ottawa 
General Recycling 
Industries 

Gilead Alberta ULC 
Gitzel Krejci Dand 
Peterson Chartered 
Accountants 


Givens LLP 


GlobaLinks Learning 
Abroad 


GMR Marketing 

Go Auto 

Golder Associates Ltd. - 
Burnaby 

Golder Associates Ltd. - 
Calgary 

The Good Samaritan 
Society 

Government of Alberta 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Agriculture & 
Rural Development, 
AFLB TSE lab 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Agriculture and 
Rural Development 


Government of Alberta, 

Alberta Children & Youth 
Services 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Finance and 
Enterprise 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Gaming and 
Liquor Commission 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Health and 
Wellness 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Human Services 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Infrastructure 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Municipal Affairs 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Solicitor General 
and Public Security 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Sustainable 
Resource Development - 
Edmonton 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Sustainable 
Resource Development, 
Wildfire Management 

Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Transportation 


Government of Alberta, 
Food Processing 
Development Centre 
Government of Alberta, 
Legislative Assembly 
Office 

Government of Canada, 
Agriculture and 
Agri-Food Canada - 
Beaverlodge Research 
Station 


Government of Canada, 
Canada Revenue Agency 


Government of Canada, 
Canadian Forces 

Personnel and Family 
Support Services - Cold 
Lake 
Government of Canada, 
Canadian Security 
Intelligence Service (CSIS) 


Government of Canada, 
Correctional Service of 
Canada - Saskatoon 
Government of Canada, 
Environment Canada - 
Edmonton 


Government of Canada, 
Environment Canada - 
Gatineau 


Government of Canada, 
Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade, 
Department of 


Government of Canada, 
National Energy Board 


Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency - 
Elk Island National Park 
Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency - 
Mountain National Parks 
& Historic Sites 


Government of 

Canada, Public Service 
Commission - Edmonton 
Government of Canada, 
Statistics Canada - 
Ottawa 


Government of Manitoba, 
Manitoba Conservation 


Government of 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador, Public Service 
Commission 


Government of 
Saskatchewan 


Graham Group Ltd. 


Grande Cache Coal 
Corporation 

Grant Thornton LLP 
Great-West Life 
Assurance Company 


Greater Edmonton 
Foundation (GEF): 
Housing for Seniors 


Green Oasis Services / 
Blueweed 
GreenCentre Canada 


Greenfield Community 
Nursery School 


Greenview, Municipal 
District of 


Ground Source Solutions 
Inc. 


Haemonetics Canada 
Halliburton Canada 
Halpert Monsma 
Halsall Associates Ltd. 


Harold W. Climenhaga 
Professional Corporation 


Hatch Ltd. - Saskatoon 
HAZCO Waste 
Management, A CCS 
Company 

Health Careers in Sask 


Health Quality Council of 
Alberta 


Health Systems Group 
Ltd. - Calgary 

Heart and Stroke 
Foundation 

Hermitage Dental 

Hess Education Canada 
Holcim (Canada) Inc. 


Holyrood After School 
Care Society 

The Home Depot - 99 
Avenue 


Home-Within-A-Home- 
Society of Edmonton 


Homes by Avi 
(Edmonton) Ine. 


Horton CBI, Limited 
HSBC Bank Canada 
Hudsons Canadian Tap 
House 


Human Resources 
Institute of Alberta 
(HIRIA) 


Hybrid Forge 

IB Engineering Ltd 
IBM Canada Limited 
ICS Group Ine. 

Illico Hodes 
Imperial Oil Limited 


Imperial Tobacco Canada 
Ltd 


Impres Pharma - Waterloo 
IMV Projects 

Indo Canadian Women’s 
Association 


Innovative Intervention 
Services 


INO 
Insignia Software 


Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Alberta 


Insurance Institute 

of Canada - Career 
Connections 
International 
Development Research 
Centre (IDRC) 


International Forest 
Products Ltd. 


Intuit Canada 


Invensys Operations 
Management 


Investors Group - 
Edmonton Capital Region 


Investors Group Financial 
Services - Sherwood Park 


Ipsos - Calgary 
Jasper Plaza Child Care 
Centre 


JEI Learning Centre - 
Edmonton Branch 


JPM Business Solutions 
Inc 


Juvenile Diabetes 
Research Foundation - 
Calgary 

JV Driver 

Kaizen LAB 

KBR Canada (Kellogg 
Brown & Root) 

KEC Investments Inc. 


Keewatin Yatthe Regional 
Health Authority 


Kelly Services - Edmonton 


Kentrexs International 
Ltd. 


Kentz Canada 

Keyera Corp. 

Keystone Labs Inc. 

Kids First Communication 
Services Inc. 

Kinsmen Club of 
Edmonton 

Kitchen Partners Limited 
KONE 


Konica Minolta Business 
Solutions - Edmonton 


Korn/Ferry International 
Kova Engineering BC Ltd 
KPM Staffing Inc. 

Kraft Canada - Ontario 
Kurtz Family 

La Pre-Maternelle La 
Coccinelle 

Labatt Breweries of 
Canada/AB Inbev 


Lafarge Canada Ine. 
AC&A Western Canada 


Laird Electric Inc. 
Lakeland College 
Lakeland Credit Union 
Lanmark Engineering Ine. 
Larissa Horbay 

LASIK MD 

Latta Corporation 


Learning Through Play 
Montessori Day Care 
Ledcor Group of 
Companies 


Legal Resource Centre 


Les Petits Soleils Inc. 
Preschool & Before and 
After School Care 


Liverpool John Moores 
University, School of 
Pharmacy 

Loblaw Companies Ltd. - 
Brampton, ON 

Loblaw Companies Ltd. - 
Edmonton 


Local Government 
Administrators of the 
NWT (LGANT) 
Louis Dreyfus Canada 
Ltd. 

LoyaltyOne 


Make a Future - Careers 
in BC Education 


Mammoet Canada 
Western Ltd. 

Manasc Isaac Architects 
Manulife Financial 
Many Rivers Counselling 
and Support Services 
MARIN Research Group 
(Dalhousie University) 
Marketing Research & 
Intelligence Association 
Masterfeeds Inc. - Head 
Office 

Matrix Solutions Inc. 
McCaw’s Drilling & 
Blasting Ltd. 

McGill University Health 
Centre 

McGregor Construction 
2000 Ltd. - Calgary 
McKee After School 
Program 

McKernan Child Care 
Society 

McKesson Canada - 
Edmonton 


McKillican International 
Inc 


MecMan Youth Family 
and Community Services 
Association 


Medicine Hat Catholic 
Regional Division No. 20 
Mercer 

MHPM Project Managers 
Inc. 

Microsoft Corp - 
Redmond, WA, USA 
Millar Western Forest 
Products Ltd. 
Momentive 

Monsanto Canada - 
Winnipeg 

Morinville Parent Group 
The Mosaic Company - 
Regina, SK 

Mosaic Sales Solutions - 
Mississauga 

Mount Royal University 
Movements’ - The 
Afro-Caribbean Dance 
Ensemble (Movements 
Dance) 

The Multicultural 
Heritage Centre 
Multiple Sclerosis (MS) 
Society of Canada - 
Edmonton Chapter 

My Filosophy Inc. 
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NAIT 

National Oilwell Varco 
(NOV)/Dreco Energy 
Sevices Ltd. 

NAV CANADA - Ottawa 
NEWAD - Edmonton 
Newad - Toronto 
Nexen Ine. 

Nor-Alta Environmental 
Services Ltd. 

Norseman Group Ltd. 
North 51st Group Inc. - 
Mississauga 

North American 
Construction Group 


Northeast Agriculture 
Research Foundation 
(NARF) 

Northern Alberta Sleep 
Clinic 
Northern Health 
Authority - Corporate 
Office 
Northern Lights School 
Division No. 113 
(Saskatchewan) 
Northland Forge Ltd. 


Northwest School 
Division No. 203 


Northwestel Inc. 


Norwest Corporation 
NOVA Chemicals 
NOVA Chemicals - 
Calgary 

NPC Integrity Energy 
Services 

Nutreco Canada 

Oak Hill Boys Ranch 
Oakes Henschel Family 
Oil Country Engineering 
Okanagan-Similkameen 
Neurological Society 
Olds Institute for 


Community & Regional 
Development 


On Spec Magazine 
OPIsystems Inc. 
OrionHealth Services Inc. 
Otis Canada, Inc. 


Our Lady Queen of Peace 
Ranch (Northern Alberta) 


Pacekids Programs 
Packers Plus Energy 
Services - Calgary 
Palmer College of 
Chiropractic West - 
California 

Paradigm Capital Inc. 
Parker University 
Pason Systems Corp. 
PCL Constructors Inc. 


PCL Industrial 
Management Ine. 


Pearson Canada 
Pengrowth Energy 
Corporation 

Penn West Exploration 


Penny Bissett Consulting 
Inc. 

PepsiCo Beverages 
Canada 

PepsiCo Foods 


Perkins Professional 
Search 
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Peter Kiewit 
Infrastructure Co. 

Peter S$. Wong Law Office 
Pioneer Hi-Bred Limited - 
A DuPont business 
Pioneer Offroad Rentals 
PMC-Sierra 

PotashCorp - Saskatoon 


Prairie North Health 
Region 


Praxair Canada Ine. - 
Calgary 

Premier Environmental 
Services Inc. 

Prichard Kymen Inc. 


Prime Coating Systems 
Ltd. 


The Princeton Review 


Professional Association 
of Resident Physicians of 
Alberta 


Project Search Group 
Provincial Health Ethics 
Network - Edmonton 
Public Health Ontario 
Public Outreach 

Pure Vision Inc. 

PwC Consulting - Calgary 
Qualicare Health Services 
Quantiam Technologies 
Inc. 

RBC Capital Markets 


RBC Royal Bank - 
Edmonton 


Reach Out Volunteers 


Red Associates 
Engineering Ltd. 


Registered Public 
Accountants Association 
of Alberta 


ReMed Rehabilitation 
Centre Ltd. 
Resinnova Research Inc. 


Rexall Family of 
Pharmacies - Mississauga 


Richardson International 


Rio Tinto Alcan 
Rio Tinto Canada 
Management 


Ritchie Bros. Auctioneers 


River Cree Resort and 
Casino 

RiverWatch - Edmonton 
Robin Hood Association 


Rona Ambrose, Member 
of Parliament 


Running Room Canada 
Inc. 


Safely on Board 


Saint-Gobain Abrasives 
Canada Ine. 


The Sales Effect 
Salto Gymnastics Club 


Sanjel Corporation - 
Calgary 


SarPoint Engineering Ltd. 


Saskatchewan Institute 
of Applied Science and 
Technology 
Saskatchewan Research 
Council 


SaskPower 


protocol 


education 


Recsultment witha personal touch 
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Sayler’s Employment and 
Consulting Ltd. 


Schlumberger - Sugar 
Land, TX 

Schneider Electric 
Scion Staffing 
Scotiabank 
Scotiabank - Toronto 


Seis Ware International 
Inc. 


Seljax Int'l Inc. 
Sequiter Inc. 
Servus Credit Union 


Shara Vigeant Personal 
Training 


Shaver Family 

Shaw Conference Centre 
Shell Canada Limited 
Shepherd’s Care 
Foundation 

Sherritt Coal 

Sherritt International 

Ss 
C 


herwin-Williams 
Sompany (Paint Stores 
Group) 


Shoppers Drug Mart - 
Ontario 


Silvacom Ltd. 
SKILLS Society 


Sleep Country Canada 


Slipstream Trading 
SmileSonica Ine. 


Smith International 
Canada Ltd, 


Snamprogetti Canada Inc. 


Sobeys West - Human 
Resources 


Social Research 
and Demonstration 
Corporation (SRDC) 


Spa Lady 

Sparrow’s Nest Organics 
Spartan Controls Ltd. 
Spectrum Authentics 


Sproule Associates 
Limited 

City of St. Albert, Human 
Resource Services 

Stantec Consulting Ltd. - 
Edmonton 

STAPLES Business Depot 
- 170 St 

Statoil Canada Ltd 


Steelhead Exploration 
Consulting 


Stollery Children’s 
Hospital Foundation 


Strathcona County 


Stuart Olson Dominion 
Construction Ltd. 


Student Works Painting 
Corporation 
Summerhill Group 
Summit Search Group 
Sun Life Financial 
Suncor Energy Ine. - 
Calgary 

Surepoint Group 

Sweet Momma Spa 
Sylvan Learning Centre 
Symantec 

Syncrude Canada Limited 


Synergy Projects Ltd. 


Talisman Energy Inc. 
TAQA North Ltd. 

Target 

Taylor’s Education Group 


TD Bank Financial Group 


- Toronto 

TD Business Banking 
TD Insurance 

TD Securities 

Teck Coal Limited 
Teck Resources Limited 
Tembec - Chetwynd 
Operation 


Tenaris 


The Brick Warehouse 
Corporation 
The Roy & Kali Family 


Dental Centre 


The Yonas Family 


heatre Alberta Society 


a 
TherapyBC 
Thermo Design 
Bi 


ngineering Ltd. 


hompson Nicola Family 
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Resource Society 
Three Little Pigs 
Publishing Ltd 

TIC Canada (TICC) 


Tolko Industires Ltd. - 
Head Office (Vernon, BC) 


Total E&P Canada Ltd. 
Total Eyes Optometry - 
Meadowlark 
Tourmaline Oil Corp. 
Towers Watson - Calgary 
Trace Associates Inc. 
TransCanada - Calgary 
Transmission Design 
Consultants 

Trican Well Service Ltd. 
TTG Systems 
Incorporated 

Two Sigma Investments 
Tyco Thermal Controls 
U of A, Academic 
Information and 
Communication 
Technologies (AICT) 

U of A, Agricultural, 
Life and Environmental 
Sciences 

U of A, AIESEC 

U of A, Arts, Faculty of 
U of A, Athletics 

U of A, Biosciences 
Animal Service 

U of A, CAPS: Your U of 


A Career Centre 


Terralog Technologies Inc. 


U of A, Centre for 
Teaching and Learning 

U of A, Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, 
Department of 

U of A, Education Abroad 
Program 

U of A, Energy 
Management and 
Sustainable Operations 

U of A, Engineering Co- 
op Centre 

U of A, Extension, 
Faculty of 

U of A, External Relations 
Department - Student 
Calling Program 

U of A, Faculty of 
Education, Child Study 
Centre 

U of A, History and 
Classics, Department of 

U of A, Human Resource 
Services 

U of A, Libraries 

U of A, Nursing, Faculty 
of 


U of A, Renewable 
Resources, Department of 
U of A, School of Business 
U of A, School of Business 
- Technology Group 

U of A, Science, Faculty 
of 

U of A, Student Financial 
Aid Information Centre 
(SFAIC) 

U of A, Students’ Union 
U of A, Sustainability, 
Office of 

U of A, WISEST 

Unified Alloys 

UniFirst Canada 

United Rentals - Toronto 
Univar Canada Ltd - 
Edmonton 

University First Class 
Painters 

University Infant Toddler 
Centre (Michner Park 
Education Society) 
University of Alberta 
International 

University of Alberta 
International - Relations 
and Recruitment 
University of British 
Columbia, Master of 
Management 

University of Calgary, 
Faculty of Social Work - 
Edmonton 

University of Calgary, 
LYNX: Aboriginal 
Student Career and 
Employment Program 
University of Lethbridge 
University of Southern 
California (USC) Viterbi 
School of Engineering 


University of Toronto, 
Master of Management & 
Professional Accounting 


University Technologies 
International 

Urban Systems Ltd. - 
Kamloops 


Value Drug Mart 
Associates Ltd. 


Vector Marketing Canada 
Vermilion Energy 


County of Vermilion 
River 


Visionary College 
Viterra - Regina 

Voice Construction Ltd. 
Wagner Natural Area 
Society 

Town of Wainwright 
Walmart Canada Corp 
Walmart Pharmacy 
Warrior Manufacturing 
WayTo Consulting 


Weatherford Canada 


Partnership - Calgary 


Weatherford Canada 
Partnership - Edmonton 


Weidner Apartment 
Homes 


Wek’eezhii Renewable 
Resources Board 


Welltec Canada Inc. 
West Edmonton Mall 


West Fraser Timber Co. 
Ltd. 

Westeel 

Weyerhaeuser Company 


Ltd. - Grande Prairie 
Operations 

WF Welding & Overhead 
Cranes Ltd. 

Wild Rose Public Schools 
Willowglen Systems Inc. 
Windsor Park After 
School Care 

Winspear Centre 


Workers’ Compensation 
Board - AB 


World Health 


World Natural Medicine 
Foundation 


WorleyParsons - 
Edmonton 


WorleyParsons Canada - 
Calgary 


Wrapex Industrial 

Services Ltd. 

WSI - We Simplify the 

Internet 

xpedx Canada, Inc. 

Yanke Group of 
Companies 
Yardstick 

YMCA Edmonton 


YMCA Edmonton 
Child Care 


Target is 


coming to 
Canada 


And we want you 
to be part of our team. 


In 2013, Target stores will open all across Canada. And we’re 
looking to build a team of talented people who can deliver the kind 
of innovation and difference our brand is known for. 


There will be opportunities to grow and lead in a whole 
range of sectors, from merchandising to store management. 
So, if you’re looking for a fun, dynamic career where goals 
are clear and results are always rewarded, we want 

to hear from you. 


Learn more about Target and 
our range of career opportunities oe 
at www.target.ca/careers. | 


TARGE T.. 


© 2011 Target Brands, Inc 
The Bullseye Design and Target are trade-marks 
of Target Brands, Inc. All rights reserved. 12309 
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For almost a century, Extension has reached beyond the traditional campus to 
serve as a bridge between the community and the University of Alberta. Our Faculty 
and staff are committed to providing lifelong learning activities that encourage 
and promote leadership, discovery, reflection, communication and service. 


Beyond the classroom, the Faculty of Extension is a downtown hub of research in 
the fields of university-community engagement, regional development, governance, 
children, youth and families, second language acquisition, public alerting, and 
communications and technology. 


- 
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780.492.3109 or 780.492.3116 
www.extension.ualberta.ca 


Whether you want to reach beyond your current skills on the job, or get more 
out of life in your leisure time, Extension can be your personal bridge to a lifetime 
of learning opportunities. Whether it's a seminar or short course, a Certificate 
Program, or even a post-graduate degree in Communications and Technology, 
we know you'll find the time and effort well-spent. 


Most of our programs and classes do not require a degree or previous post- 
secondary education — just a desire to learn and to explore the possibilities 
of a commitment to lifelong learning. 


Management Development 
Certificate Program 


Organizations today count on people to excel at decision making, problem solving, motivation and strategic planning. This certificate program will help you 
acquire practical knowledge in functional areas such as human resources management, financial management, marketing, strategy and operations. You will 
gain knowledge and skills that will enhance your managerial competencies and advanced theory and concepts that will strenghten your leadership potential. 
You will learn from instructors who know their business— people who have faced the challenges you face to excel in their fields. This is quality classroom time 
packed with inside information, practical advice and excellent instruction. 


There is also the opporunity for students who wish to specialize in the Management Development 
Certificate for Professional Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicts or the Management 
Development Certificate for Police Services. Please visit our web-site for complete details. 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 

EXMGT 5562 WI1 Business Finance Ww 13eve Jan11 $575 

Courses are also eligible for exemption towards various professional designations such as the EXMGT 5678 WI1 Directing and Managing Organizational Change FSDR * Jan13 $575 
Certified Management Accountant (CMA), Canadian Institute of Management (CIM) and the Insurance EXMGT 5596 WI1 | Human Resources Foundations Tr 13eve Jan10 $575 
Institute of Canada (FCIP). EXMGT 5596 WI2 Human Resources Foundations FSDR * Jan6 $575 
EXMGT 5577 WI1 Introduction to Management a 13eve Jan10 $575 

‘ Os EXMGT 5577 Wl2 Introduction to Management FSDR * Feb 3 $575 

To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our EXMGT 5578 WI1__ Introduction to Managerial Economics § 7days Jan14 $575 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise EXMGT 5579 WI __ Introductory Financial Accounting M 12eve JanQ $575 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1* between ee aay ve ast Accounting * - eve i 10 oo 
: F iT 1 larketing 13 eve an 11 575 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. EXMGT 5580 WI1 Macroeconomics w 13eve Jan11 $575 
EXMGT 5586 WI1 Operations Management FSDR * Mar 2 $575 

EXMGT 5587 WI1_ = Organizational Behaviour R 12eve Jan12 $575 

780.492.3027 EXMGT 5587 WI2 Organizational Behaviour FSDR * Feb10 $575 
ito Eh otal EXMGT 5587 WI3 Organizational Behaviour FSDR * Mar9 $575 
website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/management EXMGT 5616 WI Project Planning and Management R 12eve Jan12 $575 


email: busprog@ualberta.ca EXMGT 5682 WI1_ Strategic Management R 12eve Jan12 $575 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Call for details 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/management 
for the most current information and specific program details. 


Purchasing Management 


Offered in cooperation with the Purchasing Management Association of 
Canada, learn the fundamentals of procurement, transportation, logistics 


Purchasing and Supply Chain Management Courses — Winter/Spring Terms 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 


and operations. For further information please visit our web-site. EXPMAC 5696  WI1 __ Introduction to Accounting and Finance MT  2days Mar12 $615 
EXPMAC 5695 WI1 Introduction to Contract Law SD 2days Feb25 $615 

EXPMAC 5634 WI1 Introduction to Logistics R 12eve Jan12 $625 

To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our EXPMAC 5697. ~=WI1___ Introduction to Marketing SD 2days Mar17 $615 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise EXPMAC 5635 Wi Introduction to Operations Management SD 3wknd Feb11 $625 
et EXPMAC 5632 WI1 Introduction to Procurement Ww 13eve Jan11 $625 

Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1 between EXPMAC 5633 WI1 Introduction to Transportation SD 3wknd Jan7 $625 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. EXPMAC 5693  WI1__ Introduction to Business Communications SD 2days Jan28 $615 
EXPMAC 5694 WI1 Introduction to Negotiations MT 2 days Feb13 $615 

EXPMAC 5693 SP1 Introduction to Business Communications MT 2days Apr2 $615 

7 80 49 ? 3 0 ? 7 EXPMAC 5694 = SP1__ Introduction to Negotiations sD 2days Apr21 $615 
a a EXPMAC 5632 SP1 Introduction to Procurement 2FSDR * Apr13 $625 
website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/management EXPMAC 5698  SP1__ Introduction to Business Planning SD 2days May5 $615 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca EXPMAC 5697 = SP1_ Introduction to Marketing MT 2days May14 $615 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Call for details 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/management 
for complete a listing of program requirements. 
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Risk and Insurance Management 


Risk Management is the fast-growing discipline of management dealing 
with the handling of losses which can seriously affect an organization’s 
normal operation. Courses are offered in cooperation with Risk and 

Insurance Management Society and the Insurance Institute of Canada. 
The Faculty of Extension also offers courses that lead towards the 

FCIP (Fellow Chartered Insurance Professional). 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1* between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


Winter/Spring Terms 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 

EXMGT 5630 WI1 Risk Control iii 13eve Jan10 $575 
EXMGT 5629 WI1 Conflict of Laws WwW 13eve Jan11 $575 
EXMGT 5628 SP1 Evidence WwW 12eve Apri1 $575 
EXMGT 5631 SP1_— Risk Financing WwW 12 eve $575 


Apr 11 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/iic 
for complete a listing of program requirements. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/iic 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Information Technology Management 


Certificate Program 


Keep pace with the rate of change in the information systems industry 
and learn how to anticipate future developments and trends. 


Based on an understanding that organizational effectiveness depends on how managers acquire, 
organize and use information, this program has been developed in consultation with information 
technology practitioners, business managers, and industry experts. It provides systems and business 
professionals with the latest knowledge and expertise in the area of information technology 
management. 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1° between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/itm 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXMGT 5610 W/I1 Business and Systems Analysis Ww 13eve Jan11 $575 
EXMGT 5678 WI1 Directing and Managing Organizational Change FSDR ~ Jan13 $575 
EXMGT 5577 WI1 Introduction to Management if 13eve Jan10 $575 
EXMGT 5577 Wl2 Introduction to Management FSDR * Feb 24 $575 
EXMGT 5616 Wii Managing Information Technology Resources 13 eve Jan10 $575 
EXMGT 5616 Wi Project Planning and Management R 12 eve Jani2 $575 
EXMGT 5618 SP1 Computer and Information Systems Security R 12eve Apri2 $575 
EXMGT 5569 SP1 Consulting Processes ESD Rims Apr13 $575 
EXMGT 5576 SP1 Interpersonal Communications in Business W 12eve Apri0 $575 
EXMGT 5577 SP1 Introduction to Management ub 12eve Apri0 $575 
EXMGT 5616 SP1 Project Planning and Management FSDR ~*~ Apr 20 $575 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Call for details 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/itm 
for the most current information and specific program details. 


Professional 
Associations providing 
Additional Accreditation 


Many of the courses offered in Management Certificate Programs can be used to receive recognition from many 
respected and valued professional associations. Professional designations in such areas as accounting, purchasing, 
management, risk and insurance,and human resources can be completed by taking courses through the University 
of Alberta. For a complete listing of partnered professional associations please call 780.492.3027 or check our 
website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/management. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/management 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Human Resources Management 
Certificate Program 


Managing employees is critical to any organizations success. 
Learn how to plan for the needs of your organization and gain a 
greater understanding of issues in this field. Improve and enhance 
your practical skills that directly apply to the day-to-day operation 
of the human resources role. This program is invaluable for those 
working in human resources, as well as those working in or aspiring 
to a supervisory role. 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1*t between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


780.492.3027 
website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/hrm 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Business Analysis 


Winter Term 


subject 

EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 
EXMGT 


LEGEND 


catalog # section 


5678 
5598 
5596 
5596 
5577 
5577 
4620 
4620 
5578 
5580 
5587 
5587 
5587 
5601 
5597 


Call for details 


wi 
wi 
Wi 
wi2 
Wit 
wi2 
wit 
Wl2 
wi 
Wit 
wit 
Wl2 
WI3 
Wi 
wi 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/hrm 
for the most current information and specific program details. 


Professional Citation Program 


day(s) 
Directing and Managing Organizational Change FSDR 
Employee Benefits R 
Human Resources Foundations T 
Human Resources Foundations FSDR 
Introduction to Management uy 
Introduction to Management FSDR 
Introduction to Health and Safety SD 
Introduction to Health and Safety 6M7W 
Introduction to Managerial Economics Ss 
Macroeconomics Ww 
Organizational Behaviour R 
Organizational Behaviour FSDR 
Organizational Behaviour FSDR 
Strategic Human Resources Management Ti 
Work Force Planning Ww 
M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday 


duration — starts 

z Jan 13 
12eve Jan12 
13eve Jan10 
iS Jan 6 

13 eve Jan10 
i Feb 3 

3wknd Jan 14 
13 days Feb 13 
7days Jan14 
13eve Jan11 
12eve Jan12 
é Feb 10 
aa Mar 9 

13eve Jan10 
13 eve Jan11 

D-Sunday 


cost 

$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 


Business Analysts are in demand! Business Analysis is the set of tasks, knowledge, and techniques required to identify business needs and determine 


solutions for business problems. This program will be of interest to Business and Project Managers who seek solutions for process improvement and 


organizational changes as well as System Analysts who need to bridge the gap between business processes and technical requirements. 


The program curriculum is endorsed by the International Institute of Business Analysis (IIBA). The 
IIBA is an international not-for-profit professional association for business analysis professionals 
that develops and maintains standards for the practice of business analysis and for the certification 
of practitioners. 


™ Endorsed Education 
Provider 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1** between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/management 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Winter/Spring Terms 


subject 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 
EXBA 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


catalog # section 


5689 
5689 
5693 
5690 
5690 
5692 
5692 
5692 
5687 
5687 
5691 
5691 
5688 
5688 


* Plus GST 


wit 
SP1 
SP1 
Wi 
SP1 
wit 
wi2 
SP1 
wit 
SP1 


Analyzing Information, Processes and Workflow 
Analyzing Information, Processes and Workflow 
Business Analysis Review and Refresh NEW 
Communication Success Factors 

Communication Success Factors 

Implementation: Deployment, Training and Closure 
Implementation: Deployment, Training and Closure 
Implementation: Deployment, Training and Closure 
Introduction to Business Analysis 

Introduction to Business Analysis 

Solutions, Design and Testing 

Solutions, Design and Testing 

Understanding and Gathering Requirements 
Understanding and Gathering Requirements 


SD 


duration 
2 wknd 
3 days 
2 days 
1 wknd 
2 days 
2 days 
1 wknd 
2 days 
3 days 
2 wknd 
2 wknd 


starts 
Jan 13 
Mar 19 
June 18 
Jan 21 
Apr 23 
Jang 
Mar 17 
June 11 
Jan 30 
Apr 13 
Feb 10 
May 14 
Feb 27 
May 12 


cost 
$875 
$875 
$645* 
$675 
$675 
$675 
$675 
$675 
$875 
$875 
$875 
$875 
$675 
$675 


Supervisory Development 
Citation Program 


Our Supervisory Development Citation Program provides the up-to-date information and advice you need to become an effective leader in your work 
environment. Whether you already supervise staff or are planning to move your career in that direction, you will benefit from this practical program that 


focuses on the key areas of leadership. 


Core Courses 

Principles of Supervision (16 hours) 
Interpersonal Communications (16 hours) 
Creating Effective Work Groups (16 hours) 


The Supervisor as a Trainer (16 hours) 
Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors (16 hours) 
Supervisory Summation (16 hours) 


Elective Seminars (Choose one) 
Supervising in the Union Environment (16 hours) 
The Law and the Supervisor (16 hours) 


The program schedule is flexible, offering you a number of classes to choose from. To graduate 
you will complete the six core courses and one elective. Corporate discounts are available for 
organizations enrolling more than three people at one time in any one seminar. For more information, 
call 780.492.5066 or 780.492.8315. 


, 


Professional 
Development Series 


In today’s global work world, professionals at all levels are finding that continually enhancing their 
knowledge and expertise is a powerful way to increase their competitive edge as well as contribute 
towards the positive enrichment of the corporation’s culture and operations. The Faculty of Extension's 
new Professional Development Series allows you to specialize in areas of specific interest to enhance 
your skills and knowledge in a targeted subject area. Each specialization will provide approximately 
50 hours of study and upon completion participants will receive recognition of their accomplishment. 


Students may focus on the following specializations: 


* Management Bootcamp* 
» Workplace Coaching* 


Workplace Communication* 
* Conflict Resolution* 
Financial Management* 


* For the complete listing of program requirements please visit our website at: 
http://www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/management/developmentseries . 


We are committed to help you achieve your 
personal and professional goals. 


Key: Leadership Skills 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
EXSDP 5310 WI1 Principles of Supervision MT 2days Jang $435 
EXSDP 5310 Wl2 Principles of Supervision RF 2days Jan12 $435 
EXSDP 5311 WI1 Interpersonal Communications RF 2days Jan19 $415 
EXSDP 5312 WI1 Creating Effective Work Groups RF 2days Jan26 $415 
EXSDP 5313 WI1 The Supervisor as a Trainer RF 2days Feb2 $415 
EXSDP 5314 WI1 Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors RF 2days Feb9 $415 
EXSDP 5310 WI3 Principles of Supervision MT 2 days Feb13 $435 
EXSDP 5311 WI2 Interpersonal Communications RF 2days Feb1i6 $415 
EXSDP 5312 WI2 Creating Effective Work Groups MT 2days Feb27 $415 
EXSDP 5313 Wl2 The Supervisor as a Trainer MT 2 days Mar 5 $415 
EXSDP 5314 Wl2 Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors MT 2days Mar12 $415 
EXSDP 5315 WIi Supervising in the Union Environment MT 2 days Mar19 $415 
EXSDP 5316 WI1 The Law and the Supervisor RF 2days Mar22 $415 
EXSDP) )S3illr: SP1 Supervisory Summation MT 2days Apri6 $415 
EXSDP 5317 SP2 Supervisory Summation RF 2days Apri9 $415 
EXSDP 5317 SP3 Supervisory Summation RF 2days Apr26 $415 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Seminars 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our Information Table in 
the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, 
November 1* between 11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


Management Seminars 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXGEN 5419 WI1_ GMAT Test Preparation Course Ss) 4days Jan14 $885" 
EXGEN 5427 WI1 = Project Management Essentials MT 2days Jan23 $465" 
EXGEN 5429 WI1 = Communicating Up, Down and Across the Organization F 1 day Feb 3 $375* 
EXGEN 5425 WI1 Guiding Successful Teams MT 2days Feb6 $465* 
EXGEN 5364 WI1 Influencing Difficult People M 1 day Feb13 $375* 
EXGEN 5431 WI1 Leading, Supervising and Motivating RF 2days Mar8 $465* 
EXGEN 5979 WI1 Systems Thinking WRF 3days Mar14 $480" 
EXGEN 5424 WI1 Communication Strategies RF 2days Mar15 $465* 
EXGEN 7123 SP1 Storytelling and Leadership WRF Sdays Apr18 $480" 
EXGEN 5414 SP1 The Excellent Assistant RF 2days Apr26 $465" 
EXGEN 5356 SP1 Conflict Management F 1 day Apr 27 = $375* 
EXGEN 5419 SP1 GMAT Test Preparation Course iS) 4days Apr21 $885" 
EXGEN 5377 SP1 Successful People Management MT 2days Apr30 $465* 
EXGEN 5423 SP1 Understanding Financial Planning, 

Budgeting and Management MT 2days Apr30 $465* 
EXGEN 5428 SP1 Strategic Planning RF 2days May3 $465* 
EXGEN 5406 SP1 — Implementig Emotional Intelligence (EQ) at Work M 1 day May 7 $375* 
EXGEN 7126 SP1 3days May30 $480" 


Learning and Organizational Design WRF 


LEGEND 


M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


Corporate discounts are available for organizations enrolling more than three people at one time 
in any one seminar. For more information, call 780.492.5066 or 780.492.8315. 


Investments and Personal Finance 


subject catalog # section day(s) 
EXGEN 5390 WI1 The Art and Science of Investing W 


starts cost 
$395* 


duration 


10eve Jan10 


* Plus GST 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/businessseminars 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Occupational Health and Safety 


Concern for the promotion of health and safety in the workplace 

is increasing among workers and employers across all industries. 
Consequently, the demand for occupational health and safety 
professionals is also increasing. This certificate program is designed 
to help practitioners from many different backgrounds develop the 
competencies needed to be effective in the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of occupational health and safety 
programs and systems in a wide variety of occupational settings. 


The program consists of 6 core courses, 78 hours of core elective 
courses and 35 hours of elective enrichment seminars. 


The University of Alberta’s Occupational Health and Safety Certificate 
Program is also offered at the following affiliate institutions: Keyano 
College (Fort McMurray), Red Deer College, Grande Prairie Regional 
College and Medicine Hat College. 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXOS 4624 Wl1_ Health and Safety Legislation and Policy T 13 eves Jan 10 $675 
EXOS 4620 SP2_ Introduction to Health and Safety Systems T 13 eves Apr3 $675 


EXMGT 5587 SP3 Organizational Behaviour 13 eves Apr2 $675 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Information Session — Edmonton 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase 
and visit our Information Table in the Atrium on 
the main floor of Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper 
Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1st between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


Information Session — Calgary 


To find out more, attend the Information Session 
on Occupational Health and Safety Certificate 
Program Tuesday, November 2 between 6:00 pm 
to 7:00 pm in Room EC1065 at Mount Royal 
College, 4825 Mount Royal Gate SW. 


780.492.3037 
toll free: 1.800.808.4784 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/ohs 
email: ohs@ualberta.ca 


Classes listed below will be held in Edmonton and Calgary. 


Occupational Health and Safety - Edmonton — Winter 


subject catalog # section day(s) 
CORE COURSES 
EXOS 4620 WI1 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems SD 
EXOS 4620 WI2 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems 6M7W 
EXOS 4621 WI1 Management of Health and Safety Systems 6M7W 
EXOS 4621 WI2 Management of Health and Safety Systems 2M2T 
EXOS 4622 Wii Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene W 
EXOS 4622 WI2 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene MTWR 
EXOS 4623 WI1 Applied Occupational Hygiene SD 
EXOS 4623 WI2 Applied Occupational Hygiene MTWR 
EXOS 4624 WI2 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy WRF 
EXOS 4624 WI3 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy IE 
EXMGT 5587 WI1 = Organizational Behaviour R 
EXMGT 5587 Wl2 Organizational Behaviour FSDR 
EXMGT 5587 WI3 Organizational Behaviour FSDR 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
EXOS 4575 WI1 ~~ Fundamentals of Auditing SD 
EXOS 4601 WI1 Fundamentals of Disability Management TWRF 
EXOS 4576 WI1 Fundamentals of Ergonomics TWRF 
EXOS 4625 Wit Risk Management and Communications SD 
ENRICHMENT SEMINARS 
EXOS 4603 WI1 — Behaviour-Based Safety RF 
EXOS 4568 WI1 = Emergency Management SD 
EXOS 4572 WI1 Fall Protection iS} 
EXOS 4574 Wit Fire Safety Program MT 
EXOS 4579 Wl2 Incident Investigation MT 
EXOS 4594 WlI1 — Shiftwork, Safety and Sanity E 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday 


* Call for details 


Occupational Health and Safety — Edmonton — Spring 


duration starts 
3wknd Jan 14 
13eves Feb13 
13eves Jang 
4days Mar5 
13 eves Jan10 
4days Feb13 
3wknd Jan7 
4days Mar 19 
S3days Jan18 
Sdays Feb17 
13eves Jan12 
* Feb 10 
f Mar 9 
2wknd Feb 11 
4days Jan10 
4days Jan17 
2wknd Mar3 
2days  Mar1 
2days Feb25 
1 day Mar 17 
2days Jan30 
2days Feb6 
1 day Feb 3 
D-Sunday 


cost 


$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 


$575 
$575 
$575 
$575 


$445 
$445 
$345 
$445 
$445 
$345 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
CORE COURSES 
EXOS 4620 SP1 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems TWRF 4days Apri10 $575 
EXOS 4622 SP1 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene SD 3wknd May12 $575 
EXOS 4621 SP1 Management of Health and Safety Systems SD 3wknd May26 $575 
EXOS 4623 SP1 Applied Occupational Hygiene TR 13eves Apr24 $575 
EXOS 4624 SP1 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy WRF 3days Jun13 $575 
EXMGT 5587 SP1 Organizational Behaviour R 12eves Apri2 $575 
EXMGT 5587 SP2 Organizational Behaviour 2 wknd _ call for details $575 
ELECTIVE COURSES a . 
EXOS 4575 SP1 Fundamentals of Auditing TWRF 4days May15 $575 
EXOS 4631 SP1 How to be an Effective Safety Trainer TWRF 4days Apr24 $575 
EXMGT 5576 SP1 Interpersonal Communications in Business ir 12eves Apr 1 $575 
EXMGT 5603 SP1 Managing Performance iD 12eves Apri10 $575 
ENRICHMENT SEMINARS. é a ~— 
EXOS 4560 SP1 Conflict and Confrontation RF 2days May31 $445 
EXOS 4562 SP1 Coping with Stress F 1 day May 11 $345 
EXOS 4574 SP1__ Fire Safety Program SD 2days May5 $445 
EXOS 4579 SP1 Incident Investigation MT 2days May28 $445 
EXOS 4628 SP1 Toxicology: Effects and Hazards F 1 day Apr20 $345 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Occupational Health and Safety - Calgary — Winter 


subject 


EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXOS 
EXMGT 


LEGEND 


Occupational Health and Safety - Calgary — Spring 


catalog # section 


subject 


EXOS 


LEGEND 


catalog # section 


4620 WI3 
4621 WI3 
4622 WI3 
4623 WI3 
4624 WIi4 
5587 WI4 
4575 Wwi2 
4631 wit 
4609 Wit 
4633 wi 
4634 wit 
4562 Wit 
4578 wit 
4579 Wit 
4629 wit 
4612 wit 
M-Monday 


4624 
4625 
4609 
4568 
4579 
4584 


SP2 
SP1 
SP1 
SP1 
SP2 
SP1 


CORE COURSES ~ : - 
Introduction to Health and Safety Systems 
Management of Health and Safety Systems 
Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene 
Applied Occupational Hygiene 

Health and Safety Legislation and Policy 
Organizational Behaviour 


ELECTIVE COURSES 

Fundamentals of Auditing 

How to be an Effective Safety Trainer 
Safety Hazard Recognition 


ENRICHMENT SEMINARS 

Accident Causation Theory 
Avoiding a Wrong with Two Rights 
Coping with Stress 

Health and Safety Committees 
Incident Investigation 

Noise and Hearing Conservation 
Safety Culture & Perception Surveys 


ALL COURSES 

Health and Safety Legislation and Policy 
Risk Management and Communications 
Safety Hazard Recognition 

Emergency Management 

Incident Investigation 

Managing Contractor Safety Performance 


T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday  F-Friday 


day(s) duration — starts cost 
? “Bae ims ie 
MTWR 4days Jan16 $575 
TWRF 4days Mar20 $575 
TWRF 4days Jan10 $575 
SD 3wknd Feb 4 $575 
WRF 3days Mar14 $575 
FSDR call for details $575 
MTWR 4days  Mar5 $575 
MTWR 4days’ Feb6 $575 
MTWR 4days Feb13 $575 
F 1 day Feb 3 $345 
MT 2days Feb27 $445 
F 1 day Mar9 $345 
S 1 day Mar3 $345 
SD 2days Jani4 $445 
F 1 day Jan27 $345 
M 1 day Mar19 $345 
S-Saturday D-Sunday 


M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday 


F-Friday 


S-Saturday 


duration — starts 
Sdays Jun25 
4days Mar 10 
2wknd May 26 
2days Jun2 
2days Apr 26 
2days Jun21 
D-Sunday 


cost 


$575 
$575 
$575 
$445 
$445 
$445 


Environmental Resource Management 


The Environmental Resource Management Certificate Program (ERM) is designed for: 


Winter/Spring 2012 


* Individuals transitioning into the environmental field 


» Mid-level experienced professionals who want to enhance and update their skills and knowledge Saad bali CORE COURSES eo ace el ne 
* Individuals who wish to achieve manager-level responsibilities in the field of environmental EXERM 4307  WI1__ Introduction to Soils and Soil Resources w/s Beve/iS Jan18 $565 
resource management j 

ae A : ; ‘ EXERM 4256 Wii Applied Hydrology RF 4days Mari $565 
* Individuals who wish to bi 

ae 7 = eager thelh emionmentel BE F ‘ ‘ : EXERM 4258 WI Environmental Project Management RFS 3days Mar15 $565 
* Individuals with experience in private organizations or public agencies dealing with natural 

resources or the environment. LECTIVE: 
ELECTIVES 
RA . Se De EXERM 4267 WI1 _— Environmental Audits RFS 3days Jan19 $565 
The ERM certificate Program provides training for professional development in private or public EXERM 4289 WI1_ Environmental Law: Process & Procedures RFS 3 ae Feb9 $565 
organizations. The aim is to increase familiarity and competence in understanding the dynamics EXERM 4268 WI Environmental ee Assessments RFS Sdays Feb23 $565 
of environmental resource management, the strategies and techniques of environmental planning EXERM 4293 WI Environmental Stewardship of Energy 
and management, and the biological, physical, social, economic and institutional implications of Carbon and Water : RFS Sdays Mar22 $565 
resource decisions. Students also become familiar with various quantitative methods of analysis EXERM 4291 SP1 Applied Hydrogeology in Alberta RFS 3days Apri2 $565 
and aids to decision making. The ERM courses blend theory and practical exercises to help students EXERM 4300 SP1 Intermediate GIS (New) RFS Sdays Apr24 $565 
develop the comprehensive set of skills and understanding the students’ need to succeed. It offers EXERM 4280 SP1 Wetlands Ecology, Delineation and Management RFS 3days May10 $565 
a thorough background in air, water and soil processes, and environmental monitoring, biotechnology, EXERM 4296 SP1 — Environmental Health Risk Assessment WRE 3days May23 $565 
inst tati i i 
instrumentation and experimental design. EXERM 4297  SP1_ Classification and Reclamation of Alberta Soil M-R  4days May28 $925 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Certified Canadian Environmental Practitioner 

Courses are subject to change. 
ERM Graduates are eligible to apply for the Canadian Certified Environmental Practitioner-in-Training 
designation, CEPIT, under CECAB's (The Canadian Environmental Certification Approvals Board) 
National Certification Program for Canadian Environmental Practitioners. The CEPIT certification is 
seen as a stepping stone to becoming a Canadian Certified Environmental Practitioner (CCEP). To 
apply for a CCEP, applicants must have a two or three year diploma or degree in addition to a minimum 
five years of Canadian environmental work experience. 


Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/erm 
for the most current information and to register online. 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1* between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


For more information on CECAB please go to www.cecab.org 


Corporate Training: Contact us now to learn how we can 
help your organization meet its professional development 
and corporate training objectives. 


780.492.5532 or 780.492.3158 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/erm 
email: erm@ualberta.ca 


Construction Administration 


How can you enter or advance in this exciting, high-growth field? This certificate provides the fundamental areas of construction administration. Develop and 
expand your managerial skills in courses developed and approved by U of A and accredited by Canadian Construction Association for Gold Seal Accreditation. 


If you desire a career change in the construction field, this program will help you gain knowledge 
essential to success in the field. Or, if you work in the construction industry, design, project management, 


Winter/Spring 2012 


manufacturing and supply, development, or real estate, and are seeking the competitive edge to further 
your career, this certificate will greatly increase your competency, and ability to compete and advance. 
This program builds your understanding of the planning, technical, financial, and legal aspects of the 
construction business. 


Corporate Training: 
Contact us now to learn how we can help your organization meet its professional 
development and corporate training objectives 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1° between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


780.492.5532 or 780.492.3158 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/cst 
email: cst@ualberta.ca 


subject 
EXCST 
EXCST 
EXCST 


EXCST 


EXCST 
EXCST 


EXCST 


LEGEND 


catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
4201 WlI1 Construction Costing (Core) T/S S5eve/38S Jan10 $565 
4200 WI1 = Administration Control Systems (Core) R/S 7eve/3S Jan19 $565 
4238 WI1 Introduction to Building Information Modeling 

(BIM) (Elective) F 1 day Jan 27 $395 
4210 WI1 Understanding Specification in Construction 

(Elective) RF 2 days Feb9 $485 
4203 Wit ~=Contract Law & Construction Documents (Core) T/S 7eve/8S Mar13 $565 
4205 SP1 Comprehensive Seminar for Construction 

Administration (Core) MT 2 days Apr 23 $485 
4204 SP1 Fundamental of Project Management (Core) M/F/S 2eve/2FS Apr27 $565 
M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Courses are subject to change. 


Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/cst 
for the most current information and to register online. 


Fine Arts 


“A work of art is above all an adventure of the mind.” ~ Eugene lonesco 


Art expresses who we are, where we are going, where we have been, and what we might be. It compels us to engage our minds, think in new ways, 


and to use our most precious gift, our imagination. 


Develop your imagination and creative expression with a solid grounding in the fundamentals of 
art through our Fine Arts courses. Offering studio instruction with professional artists, critique and 
practice, these courses help you build a portfolio reflective of your artistic vision and mastery. 


Courses in Fine Arts can be taken towards a Fine Arts Certificate, as outlined below, or for 
general interest. 


For a complete brochure on our courses, contact our program at 780.492.3093 or visit our website 
at www.extension.ualberta.ca/finearts 


Fine Arts Certificate Courses 


Our certificate program offers three streams to choose from — drawing, painting, and 
watercolour. Each stream is comprised of eight core courses (240 hrs) plus 60 hours 
of elective courses and workshops. 


Fine Arts Certificate Program students are required to be 17 or older and hold a high school 
diploma or equivalent. Students must complete a program application form and provide a 
non-refundable application fee of $75. Call 780.492.3093 to request a form. 


You do not need to be a certificate student to register in Extension Fine Arts courses. 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1* between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


Scholarships Available 


The Fine Arts program has a number of scholarships available for 
certificate students upon application and recommendation by instructors. 


780.492.3034 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/finearts 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Winter Term 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE CERTIFICATE COURSES 
EXART 3005 Wi Drawing | ** W 10 eve Jan18 $395" 
EXART 3005 wi2 Drawing | * R 10 aftn Jan12 $395" 
EXART 3003 Wit Visual Art & Design | R 10 eve Jan12 $395" 
EXART 3006 Wit Drawing II M 10 eve Jan9 $395" 
EXART 3002 Wit Art History als 10 eve Jan10 $395 
EXART 3010 Wi Painting | M 10 eve Jan9 $395" 
EXART 3011 wit Painting II F 10 eve Jan13 $395" 
EXART 3526 wit Watercolour II R 10 eve Jan12 $395" 
EXART 3310 Wit Drawing III T 10 eve Jan10 $395" 
EXART 3019 wit Fine Arts Certificate Portfolio Review $220° 
EXART 3260 Wi Project Course $195* 
ELECTIVE CERTIFICATE COURSES 
EXART 3538 Wit Abstract Painting II iy 5 eve Jan10 $195" 
XART 3594 Wit Developing a Portfolio Ww 10 eve Jan11  $395* 
EXART 3467 Wit Drawing and Sculpting the Body: Hands/ Feet/ Head R 10 eve Jan12 $395* 
EXART 3528 Wit Figure Drawing | Ss 10 morn Jan14 $395" 
EXART 3515 Wit Portraits in Watercolour S) 5 morn Jan14 $195" 
EXART 3516 Wit Figure Painting in Watercolour cS) 5 morn Mar3 $195" 
EXART 3015 wit Portrait Painting ih 10 eve Jan10 $395" 
EXART 3545 wit Soft Pastel Drawing II M 10 eve Jan9  $395* 
EXRI 3597 wit NEW! Surface & Textile Design F/SD 1 eve/6 days Jan 27 $550" 
EXART 3004 Wit Visual Art & Design II WwW 10 eve Jan11  $395* 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
Note: Most afternoon classes are held from 1 - 4 pm, most morning classes are held from 10 am - 1 pm, day classes 


are held from 9 am - 4pm, and most evening classes are held from 6:30 - 9:30 pm. 


* Plus art supplies, materials, or textbook. 
** Drawing is one of the cornerstones of art training and is recommended to students with no previous art experience. 


* Please visit our website for course prerequisites: www.extension.ualberta.ca/finearts 


Spring Term 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 

CORE CERTIFICATE COURSES ¢ E 
EXART 3005 SP1 Drawing | ** Ty 10 eve Apr17 $395" 
EXART 3006 SP1 Drawing II R 10 aftn Apr19 $3957 
EXART 3012 SP1 Painting III M 10 eve Apr16 $395" 
EXART 3527 SP1 Watercolour III (Landscape) M 10 eve Apr16  $395* 
EXART 3308 SP1 Landscape and Interior Drawing Ww 10 eve Apr18 $395" 
EXART 3019 SP1 Fine Arts Certificate Portfolio Review $220° 
EXART 3260 SP1 Project Course $195" 

ELECTIVE CERTIFICATE COURSES 
EXART 3530 SP1 Drawing En Plein Air F/S 1 eve/2 days May 25 $235* 
EXART 3598 SP1 NEW! Drawing into Abstraction 1G 10 eve Apr17 $395" 
EXART 3522 SP1 Drawing with Mixed Media | S/D 4morn Apr 28 $195* 
EXART 3356 SP1 Oriental Brushwork Workshop S/D 4morn May 12 $195" 
EXART 3014 SP1 Portrait Drawing R 10 eve Apr19 $395" 
EXART 3325 SP1 Techniques of the Old Masters F 10 eve Apr 20 $395" 
EXART 3599 SP1 NEW! Through the Lens of 

Post-Modernism: Installation Art Ww 10 eve Apr18 $395* 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
Note: Most afternoon classes are held from 1 - 4 pm, most morning classes are held from 10 am - 1 pm, day classes 


are held from 9 am - 4pm, and most evening classes are held from 6:30 - 9:30 pm. 


* 


Plus art supplies, materials, or textbook. 
“Drawing is one of the cornerstones of art training and is recommended to students with no previous art experience. 


* Please visit our website for course prerequisites: www.extension.ualberta.ca/finearts 


Residential Interiors 


“A home cannot be truly beautiful unless it functions in harmony 
with who we are.” ~ Clodagh 


Do you have a passion for interior design? Do you notice special 
details: the way light falls through a window, how a doorway frames 
a view, why a certain shade or texture doesn’t fit the feel of a room? 
Decorating a home is a form of creative expression, as are the visual arts 
of drawing and painting. If you like to make your living environment 
reflect who you are and if you have a flair for making a house a home, 
consider pursuing studies in residential interiors that can lead to a 
professional certificate. 


Residential Interiors Certificate* 
Requirement to complete: 351 credit hours (6 core and 3 elective courses) 


This certificate, unique in Western Canada, is recognized as an excellent university-level program 
and incorporates the principles of fine arts, architecture, and business. Offering a balanced combination 
of theory, practice through applied exercises, and industry-specific instruction, this program will 
enhance your current practice or help you pursue a new career in residential interior decorating. 


* 


While auditing for general interest is permitted, preference for admission will be granted 
to students enrolled in the Residential Interiors Certificate Program. 


Possible Transfer of Residential Interiors Credits 
to Human Ecology Degree Program 


Our Residential Interiors students can apply for admission to the U of A Human Ecology Degree 
Program. lf accepted into that program, they may have core Residential Interiors credits apply toward 
a minor in interiors. For more information visit www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/arts/ri 


V 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1*t between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/ri 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


i 


Winter 2012 
subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE COURSES 
EXRI 4676 Wit Introduction to Residential Interiors T/S 12 eve/1 morn Jan10  $550* 
EXRI 4676 Wwi2 Introduction to Residential Interiors T/S 12 morn/1 eve Jan10  $550* 
EXRI 4677 wit Basic Drawing, Drafting and Presentation M/S 11 eve/1 day Jan 9 $550" 
EXRI| 4678 wit Colour Theory and Application W/S 12 eve/1 morn Jan11 $550" 
EXRI 4680 Wi Products and Finishes T/S 13 morn Jan10 $550° 
EXRI 4679 Wit Space Planning M/S 11 eve/1 day Jan9Q $550° 
EXRI 4681 Wit Business Practice W/S 12 eve/1 morn Jan11 $550" 
ELECTIVES 
EXRI 4698 Wi Design History: Art, Architecture, & 
Design of the Avant-Garde R/S 12 eve/1 morn Jan12  $550° 
EXRI 3499 wit Universal Design T/S 12 eve/1 morn Jan10  $550° 
EXRI 4697 Wit Lighting M/S 11 eve/1 day Jang $550* 
EXRI 3597 Wit NEW! Surface & Textile Design F/SD 1 eve/6 days Jan 27 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday f-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note: Most morning classes are held from 9 am - noon, most afternoon classes are held from 1 - 4 pm, 
most day classes are held from 9 am - 4 pm and most evening classes are held from 6:30 - 9:30 pm. 


plus text and supplies 


Spring 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE COURSES 

EXR 4676 SP1 Introduction to Residential Interiors M/S 10 eve/1 day/1 morn Apr16 $550" 

EXR 4677 SP1 Basic Drawing, Drafting and Presentation 1/S 11 eve/1 day Apr17 $550" 

EXR 4678 SP1 Colour Theory and Application W/S 11 morn/1 day Apr18 $550" 

EXRI 4680 SP1 Products and Finishes T/S 12 eve/1 morn Apr10 $550" 

EXR 4679 SP1 Space Planning M/S 10 aftn/1 day/1 morn Apr16 $550" 
ELECTIVES 

EXR 3510 SP1 Computer-Assisted Design | (CAD) M/S 10 eve/1 day/1 morn Apr16  $550* 

EXR 4685 SP1 Design Studio T/S 11 eve/1 day Apr17 $550* 

EXRI 4683 SP1 Building Construction R/S 11 eve/1 day Apr19  $550* 

EXRI 4697 SP1 Lighting F/SD 3 eve/5 days Apr13  $550* 

LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 

Note: Most morning classes are held from 9 am — noon, most afternoon classes are held from 1 - 4 pm, 


most day classes are held from 9 am - 4 pm and most evening classes are held from 6:30 - 9:30 pm. 


plus text and supplies 


Humanities 


“Take the attitude of a student, never be too big to ask questions, 
never know too much to learn something new.” ~ Og Mandino 


Explore the arts and humanities to develop both your critical and creative 
faculties, and to reach a greater understanding of the world around you. 


Winter 2012 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3823 WI1 NEW! Humankind and Culture: An Introduction 

to Anthropology R 6 eve Jani2  $185* 
EXGEN 3820 WI1 NEW! Symbols and Myths of Archaic Religions WwW 6 eve Jan11  $185* 
EXGEN 3807 WI1 NEW! The Future of Religion ty 6 eve Feb 21 $185* 
EXGEN 3821 WI1 NEW! Popular Music After 1945 i 6 eve Jan10 $185* 
EXGEN 3825 WI1 NEW! Mandala Painting for Relaxation and Balance F/SD 1 eve/2 days Mar 9 $185* 
EXGEN 3824 WI1 NEW! Create Healthy and Balanced Living Spaces F/SD 1 eve/2 days Mar23 $185* 
EXGEN 3822 WI1 NEW! A History of the End of the World Ww 6 eve Feb 22 $185* 
EXGEN 3763 WI1 NEW! Writing is Good Medicine (Online Delivery) Feb 6 $315* 
LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
* Plus GST 
Note: Most evening classes are held 6 - 8:30 pm and day classes are held 10 am - 4 pm 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/humanities 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 
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English Language Program 


Discover a whole new world by studying English at the University of Alberta. Our English Language Program provides a chance to explore interesting 
ideas, discover another culture and develop new communications skills that will take you around the world. We offer everything from English basics to 


pronunciation enhancement to university level English in day and evening classes. Small class size means you get lots of opportunity to concentrate on 


the skills you need and practise along with students from around the world. We also support you with highly qualified instructors and a state-of-the-art 


Multimedia Language Learning Centre with Internet access and interactive computer software. 


Our Program 


Established in 1973, the English Language Program (ELP) enjoys an international reputation for 
providing a high standard of instruction in English to students from around the world. This standard 
of excellence is maintained by specialized teaching staff who employ modern teaching approaches 
and materials. Students use a computerized, state-of-the-art, multi-media language centre. In 
addition to regular offerings, the ELP will organize short-term courses designed to meet the specific 
needs of groups from the local or international community. 


Before enrolling, prospective students must take the ELP placement test to determine their level 
of English competence. To be accepted into the program, students must be literate in their first 
language and obtain a minimum score on the placement test. 


day(s) duration starts cost 
Placement Test—January Session Ww 1 Morn Jan 4 $80 
Placement Test—March Session F 1 Morn Mar 2 $80 
Placement Test— May Session WwW 1 Morn May 2 $80 
Intensive Day Courses—January Session M-F 34 Morn or Aftn Jan 10 $1,850* 
Intensive Day Courses— March Session M-F 34 Morn or Aftn Mar 8 $1,850* 
Intensive Day Courses— May Session M-F 34 Morn or Aftn May 8 $1,850* 
English for Academic Purposes (EAP) 
— January (ESL 140 — ESL 145) M-F 33 Morn or Aftn Jan 11 $1,850* 
— March (ESL 140 - ESL 145) M-F 33 Morn or Aftn Mar 8 $1,850* 
— May (ESL 140 - ESL 145) M-F 33 Morn or Aftn May10 $1,850" 
— Preparing for Graduate Studies: ESL 550 MWF Jan 114 $1,875" 
— iBT” for University Admission M-F 30 Aftn Jan 16 $1,450* 
Mar 13 $1,450* 
$1,450* 


May 15 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


intensive Day Program 


In the IDP, students learn the communication skills needed to function, efficiently and effectively 
in professional and social settings. The four skills — listening, speaking, reading, and writing — are 
balanced through our language instruction in a friendly and positive English-speaking environment. 
New students write a placement test prior to registration, then build their confidence in using English 
through constant feedback and encouragement from our instructors. In our classes, audio-visual 
materials and interactive language software are used extensively in addition to textbooks. 


day(s) duration starts cost 
INTENSIVE DAY PROGRAM (LEVELS 1-8) 
ESL 100, 105, 110, 115, 120, 125, 130, 135 & Business English) 
January Session M-F Morn or Aftn Jan10 $1,850" 
March Session M-F Morn or Aftn Mar 8 $1,850" 
May Session M-F Morn or Aftn May 8 $1,850" 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note*: Each Intensive Day Course session lasts 7 weeks. Cost includes tuition, mandatory health insurance, 


health services and student services fees. ESL 140 through 145 are English for Academic Purposes 
(EAP) courses. These courses are meant especially for students who wish to enter academic degree 
programs at an English-speaking university or college. 


English for Academic Purposes 


ESL 140 and ESL 145 are a two-part series of English for Academic Purposes (EAP) courses that 
help advanced ESL students improve their academic listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills. 
Students who successfully complete these courses will be able to synthesize information from a variety 
of academic sources, analyze materials, and present their ideas in accordance with first-year 
university standards. ESL 140 and ESL 145 are one option that students may take to meet the 
English Language Proficiency requirement for undergraduate admission of the University of Alberta. 


English for Academic Purposes (EAP) 


day(s) duration starts cost 
ENGLISH FOR ACADEMIC PURPOSES (EAP) 
(ESL 140-ESL 145) 
January Session M-F Morn or Aftn Jan 11 $1,850" 
March Session M-F Morn or Aftn Mar 8 $1,850* 
May Session M-F Morn or Aftn May 10 $1,850" 
iBT” for University Admission M-F Aftn Jan16 $1,450" 
M-F Aftn Mar13 = $1,450* 
M-F Aftn May 15 = $1,450* 
PREPARING FOR GRADUATE STUDIES 
(ESL 550) 


Morn or Aftn Jan 14 $1,875" 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday 


R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


subject 
EXELP 
EXELP 


EXELP 
EXELP 


EXELP 
EXELP 


EXELP 
EXELP 


EXELP 
EXELP 


EXELP 


LEGEND 


catalog # section 


7120 
7120 
7120 
7121 
7121 
eden 
7122 
7122 
7122 
7123 
7123 
7123 
7124 
7124 
7124 
7125 
125 
7125 
7126 
7126 
7126 
7127 
TN 
7127 
7075 
7075 
7075 


Wi 
wi21 
SP1 
wi 
wl21 
SP1 
Wit 
Wwi21 
SP1 
Wi 
Wwi21 
SP1 
Wit 
wl21 
SP1 
Wit 
wit 
SP1 
wit 
Wwi21 
SP1 
Wit 
Wwli21 
SP1 
wit 
Wwia1 
SP1 


English for Everyday Situations* 

English for Everyday Situations * 

English for Everyday Situations * 
Conversations in English* 

Conversations in English * 

Conversations in English * 

English for Academic Environments* 

English for Academic Environments * 

English for Academic Environments * 
Presentations for Academics & Professionals* 
Presentations for Academics & Professionals* 
Presentations for Academics & Professionals * 
Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases* 
Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases” 
Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases* 
Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond* 
Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond * 
Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond * 
Writing Basics 

Writing Basics 

Writing Basics 

Writing Beyond the Basics 

Writing Beyond the Basics 

Writing Beyond the Basics 

Writing for Academic Purposes 

Writing for Academic Purposes 

Writing for Academic Purposes 


TR 


duration 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 
13 eve 


starts 

Jan 16 
Mar 12 
May 14 
Jan 16 
Mar 12 
May 14 
Jan 16 
Mar 12 
May 14 
Jan 16 
Mar 12 
May 14 
Jan 17 
Mar 13 
May 15 
Jan 17 
Mar 13 
May 15 
Jan 17 
Mar 13 
May 15 
Jan 17 
Mar 13 
May 15 
Jan 17 
Mar 13 
May 15 


cost 

$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 


M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday AR-Thursday' F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Admission requirement: Before enrolling, contact the ELP Office at 492-5530 or 492-3036 to make an appointment 
for a required oral /speech test at a fee of $10. 


780.492.5530 or 780.492.3036 


website: www.elp.ualberta.ca 
email: elpinfo@ualberta.ca 


Languages 


“If we spoke a different language, we would perceive 
a somewhat different world.” ~ Ludwig Wittgenstein 


Access an expanding global market, visit foreign countries, 
and connect with more people—all through developing skills 
in a second language. 


Learning a language is more than making unusual sounds and learning a new alphabet. It’s about 
communicating and understanding. It is a cultural experience. As you develop your vocabulary and 
Perfect your pronunciation of a new language, you will find delight in the cadence, idioms and forms 
of expression. And through the words and sentences that you learn, you will gain insight into how 
others around the globe view their world. Whether your career would benefit from a new language, 
you are fascinated by other countries and cultures, or you have a yen for travel, our language classes 
can open up a world of possibilities. 


Spanish Language Certificate 


Planning to travel in a Spanish-speaking country? Doing business in Latin America? Or are you simply 
interested in learning about a new culture and language? The courses in our Spanish Language 
Certificate offer the opportunity to learn the language in intimate classes formatted in short modules 
that let you begin at whatever level suits your skills. 


Our Spanish Courses can be taken for certificate credit or purely for your own interest. 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1*t between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


780.492.3034 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/languages 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Chinese (Mandarin) 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts cost 
EXGEN 3155 WI1 Chinese (Mandarin) | WwW 12eve Jan11 $355" 


LEGEND | M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

French 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3114 WH French! M 12eve Jang $355 
EXGEN 3114 WI2 French | Ww 12eve Jan18 $355 
EXGEN 3114 SP1.— French! M/W 12eve May2 $355 
EXGEN 3109 Wit French Il WwW 12eve Jan18 $355 
EXGEN 3109 SP1_— French II M/W 12eve May2 $355 
EXGEN 3139 Wit French Ill R 12eve Jani2 $355 
EXGEN 3139 SP1— French Ill M/W 12eve May2 $355 
EXGEN 3247 Wit French IV WwW 12eve Jani1 $355 
EXGEN 3258 WI1 French V M 12eve Jan16 $355 


EXGEN 3258 SP1 French V M/W 12eve May2 $355 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts 

EXGEN 3397 WI1 = German | R 12eve Jan12 

EXGEN 3397 SP1 German! T 10eve Apr10 

EXGEN 3398 WI1 = German II a 12eve Jan10 $355" 
EXGEN 3398 SP1 German II R 1Oeve Apri2 $355" 


EXGEN 3489 Wit German VII WwW 12eve Janii $395" 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 


EXGEN 3116 WI Italian | Ww 12eve Jan11 $355° 
EXGEN 3117 WI Italian Il M 12eve Jan16 $355" 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

Japanese 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts 
EXGEN 3143 WI1 Japanese II M 12eve Jan9 


EXGEN 3414 SP1 Japanese Ill M 10eve Apri16 


* Plus GST 

Spanish 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts 

EXSLC 3119 WI1 ~~ Spanish Module 1 M 7 eve Jan 9 

EXSLC 3119 WI2 Spanish Module 1 WwW 7 eve Jan 18 

EXSLG 3119 WI3 Spanish Module 1 il 7 eve Feb 28 $285 
EXSLC 3119 SP1 = Spanish Module 1 R 7 eve May3 $285 


EXSLC 3125 Wii = Spanish Module 2 W 7 eve Jan10 $285 
EXSLG 3125 Wl2 Spanish Module 2 M 7 eve Mar 5 $285 
EXSLC 3125 WI3 Spanish Module 2 Ww 7 eve Mar 7 $285 
EXSLC 3125 SP1 Spanish Module 2 Af 7 eve May 1 $285 


EXSLC 3377 WI1 = Spanish Module 3 WwW 12eve Jan11 $355 
EXSLC 3377 SP1 Spanish Module 3 T/R 12eve May8 $355 


EXSLC 3132 Spanish Module 4 
EXSLC 3157 Spanish Module 5 
EXSLC 3200 Spanish Seminar 1 


LEGEND 


Writing and Editing 


“Writing is an exploration. You start from nothing and learn 
as you go.” ~ E. L. Doctorow 


Improved writing abilities can help you get ahead, either in your 
career or studies—whatever your discipline. Wherever life takes 
you, clear communication is essential. 


Explore the clear expression of ideas, create interesting characters that amuse, write 
meaningful poetry, or move from pen to print or the internet. Guided by professional 
writers, many of whom have won prestigious awards, our writing courses will help you 
transform your thoughts into effective and inspired writing. 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/writing 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Online Graduate 
Course —- Winter 2012 


New Media Narratives: 
Writing and Publishing 
in a Developing Field 
(COMM 597)* 


An open studies and elective course 
offered by the Communications and 
Technology Graduate Program, Faculty 
of Extension, U of A 


For details phone 780.492.1501; 
email: Eileen.crookes@ualberta.ca 
www.mact.ca 

* Developed in cooperation with 
the Liberal Studies’ Writing and 
Editing Program. 


me N ‘ 
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Writing Essentials 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 

EXGEN 3796 WI1 Introduction to the Process of Writing M 5 eve Jan16  $265* 
EXGEN 3112 WI1 — - Writing Skills: Improving Style and Clarity a 8 eve Feb 7 $295* 
EXGEN 3404 SP1.— Writing and Grammar Skills: Advanced WwW 8 eve Apr11  $295* 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

Editing 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration _ starts 

EXGEN 3329 WI1 Essential Editing Ss 3days Jan14 $295* 


EXGEN 3798 WI1 ~~ Substantive and Structural Editing Ss 2days Feb25 $265* 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday AR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 
Professional and Specialty Writing 
subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXGEN 3284 WI1_ Promotional Writing That Gets Results Ss 2days Mar17 $225" 
EXGEN 3359 WI1_ Writing for the Web Ti 1 day Mar 6 $195* 
EXGEN 3793 WI1 _ Writing in the Workplace MT 2days Feb13 $395* 
EXGEN 3986 Wii NEW! Trends in Social Media Writing 

(for business and non-profits) Ss 1 day Jan 28 $195* 
EXGEN 3405 WI1 Technical Writing: Procedures and Manuals ii 4eve Feb 7 $315* 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

Creative Writing 

subject catalog # section day(s) duration starts 
EXGEN 3800 WI1 ‘NEW! Creative Writing, Poetry: Text& Image M 8 eve Feb 6 
EXGEN 3113 WI1 Introduction to Creative Writing R 8 eve Jan 26 
EXGEN 3782 WI1 Life Into Fiction F/SD 1 eve/2 days Mar 2 
EXGEN 3144 WI1 ~~ Write That Book and Get it Published! ts) 1 day Jan 28 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


Creative Writing (online delivery) 


subject catalog # section duration starts cost 
EXGEN 3763 WI1 — Writing is Good Medicine (online delivery)”* 8 weeks Feb 6 $315* 
* Plus GST 
Summer Writing Week 

duration starts 


19th Annual Women’s Words: Summer Writing Week - www.womenswords.ca tweek = — June 1-10, 2012 


re 


Communications and Technology 


“In this electric age we see ourselves being translated more and more into the form of information, moving toward the technological extension of 
consciousness,” wrote Marshall McLuhan in 1964, in an insightful comment that has taken on new meaning in the age of the Internet. We can ask the 
same questions about the art and symbols of the ice age that we do about the electronic networks of today’s organizations. How does a medium of 
communication come into being? What influences do new communications technologies have on people’s everyday lives? And how do individuals and 


groups act to change communications practices? 


The Communications and Technology Graduate Program at the University of Alberta offers a theoretical, 
historical and practical examination of the technology-enabled, knowledge-intensive workplace. The Master 
of Arts in Communications and Technology (MACT) degree is designed for students who seek to provide 
reflective and informed leadership in the management and use of information and communications 
technologies (ICTs) in their organizations and fields. These fields include education and training, information 
technology, public affairs, mass media, marketing, new media production, program design and development, 
and writing and publishing. 


Students from outside of the Alberta capital region, including international students, may register in the 

program without changing their place of residence. The MACT is a course-based graduate program that 
requires the completion of 7 core courses, 3 electives, and a final applied research project. Four of the 
core courses must be completed during the two Spring Institutes held at the University of Alberta each 
May, with the remaining 3 core courses to be completed online. The core courses are scheduled to permit 


Admission requirements are as follows: a four-year degree from a recognized university; a GPA of at least 
3.0 (or equivalent); at least three years of relevant professional experience; three application-specific letters 
of support; and a letter of interest that specifies the applicant's academic or professional area of interest, 
states how admission to the program would support the applicant's professional practice, and provisionally 
describes the topic for the final applied research project. Up to 25 students are admitted each year to 
begin their studies in May. 


THE APPLICATION DEADLINE FOR ADMISSION TO BEGIN STUDIES 
IN MAY 2012 IS DECEMBER 15, 2011. 


completion of the degree within two academic years. Students may complete approved electives offered 


by the University of Alberta or at another recognized university. 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our Information 
Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper 
Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1* between 11:30 am and 1:30 pm 


780.492.1538 


website: www.mact.ca 
email: mact@ualberta.ca 


Adult and Continuing Education 


The Certificate in Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) Program shows you how to develop, coordinate and facilitate adult training programs using 
effective adult education strategies. Improve your career options while learning from respected instructors and colleagues and having the opportunity to 


network with other professionals in the field. 


Certificate in Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) 


The nationally recognized CACE program is designed to assist you develop techniques to help 
others learn. Learn how to integrate adult learning theory, concepts, and practices to become a 
more effective adult educator. You will develop skills in planning, managing, teaching and evaluating 
courses and programs for adult learners. Instructors, trainers, course developers, coordinators, and 
managers alike, benefit from the applied nature and flexibility the program offers. The program is 
jointly developed and delivered by a consortium involving the University of Victoria, University of 
Saskatchewan, University of Manitoba and the University of Alberta. We invite you to discover the 
lifelong benefits of continuing your professional development through the CACE program. 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1* between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


780.492.7237 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/cace 
email: adulted@ualberta.ca 


Winter and Spring Course Schedule 3 . . 


subject catalog # day(s) duration starts cost 

EXCACE 5711 Wit ~~ Adult Learning and Development” T 13.wks Jan10 $575 
EXCACE 5704 WI1 Leadership and Management of Adult Education TSD 8 wks Jan10 $575 
EXMGT 5616 WI1 Project Planning and Management R 12wks Jan12 $530 
EXMGT 5678 WI1 Directing and Managing Organizational Change FSD/R 4wks Jan13 $575 
EXCACE 5883 WI1 Planning & Delivery of Adult Education*”” U 6 wks Jan15 $575 
EXCACE 7135 WI1 Tools and Technologies for E-Learning On-line 10wks Jan16 $575 
EXCACE 7121 WI1 Learning and Corporate Culture MTW. S3days Jani6 $530 


EXCACE 5706 WI1 
EXCACE 7132 wi 


Designing and Facilitating Syncronous e-Learning On-line 10wks Feb6 $575 
Thinking Styles: How They Affect 


Learning and Facilitation RF 2days Feb9 $530 
EXCACE 7133 WI1 Violence and Learning: Impacting Learners 

and Practice RF 2days Mar8 $475 
EXCACE 5995 WI1 e-Learning Toolkit On-line 4 wks Mar 26 $410 
EXCACE 5704 SP1 Leadership and Management of Adult Education TSD 8 wks Apr10 $575 
EXMGT 5603 SP1 Managing Performance Through 

Training and Development if 12wks Apri10 $575 
EXCACE 5927 SP1_ Train The Trainer WRFRF Sdays Apri11 $630 
EXCACE 5866 SP1 Needs Assessment in Training Ww 4 wks Apr18 $475 
EXMGT 5616 SP1 Project Planning and Management FSD/R 4wks Apr20 $530 
EXCACE 7137 SP1 —_e-Teaching: Introduction to Developing and 

Facilitating Online Courses Online 10wks Apr30 $575 
EXCACE 5801 SP1 Adult Education Principles and Practice** Ss 6 wks May5 $575 
EXCACE 7138 SP1 Facilitation of Adult Learning S) 4 wks May 12 $575 
EXCACE 5711 SP1 Adult Learning and Development TS 7 wks Jun 23 $575 
EXCACE 5883 SP1 Jun 25 $575 


Planning and Delivery of Adult Education*** MTW 3 wks 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
* Location: NAIT 

** Formerly Foundations of Adult Education 

** Formerly Program Planning 


* Courses are subject to change. 


Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/cace 
for the most current information and to register online. 


Adult Education General Interest Courses 


subject catalog # day(s) duration — starts cost 

EXGEN 5979 WI1 ~~ Systems Thinking WRF 3days Mar14 $480 
EXGEN 7123 SP1 Storytelling and Leadership WRF Sdays Apr18 $480 
EXGEN 7126 SP1 Learning and Organizational Design WRF 3days May30 $480 


LEGEND M-Monday' T-Tuesday W-Wednesday f-Thursday  F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Government Studies 


He LS CIES SDS EE REIS TERRE Wil SON ca ee. as Ga as Senden ont 


National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority Administration (NACLAA) 


Information Access and Protection of Privacy (IAPP) 
Applied Land Use Planning (ALUP) 


Promoting good government through public policy and public administration continuing education. 


National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority 
Administration (NACLAA Level |) {2ca!Sovernment certificate 
and National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority 
Administration (NACLAA Level Il) 


The NACLAA Program integrates theory and practice to foster understanding of local government 
administration. Courses are delivered online and there is extensive use of discussion and debate. 
Upon completion of NACLAA - Level |, students can advance their studies further in NACLAA — 
Level Il. 


Each course has a secured access website including several forums for student interaction within 
the online eClass system. Throughout the term, you can discuss issues and network with your fellow 
students and the instructor(s) from across Canada. You will have the opportunity to share experiences 
and ideas with your classmates and build on them to enrich your own learning. For more information 
contact our program office. 


780.492.6914 or 780.492.2870 


email: Igpnacla@ualberta.ca 


Information Access and Protection of Privacy 
(IAPP) Certificate Program 


The IAPP Certificate Program courses focus on fundamental theories related to the ideas, structures, 
and processes that define appropriate administration of access and privacy legislation at a municipal, 
provincial, and federal level in Canada. The program aims to develop and enhance managerial 
leadership capabilities in the access and privacy field, improve administration of the legislation, and 
promote enlightened democratic government. Courses are delivered online and there is extensive 
use of discussion and debate. For delivery of courses in French - please contact the program for 
further information. 


780.492.5052 or 780.492.2862 


email: iappuofa@ualberta.ca 


Applied Land Use Planning (ALUP) 
Certificate Program 


The ALUP Certificate Program seeks to demonstrate that collaboration, interdependence and 
teamwork are the essence of effective planning. Our students are involved in various professional 
roles within municipal government, from development officers, planning technicians and assistants 
to managers and administrators in smaller municipalities. As such our program is designed to match 
the complexity of a variety of municipal government planning needs; effective planning necessitates 
the cooperation of various agents at all levels of the community. 


780.492.6914 or 780.492.5052 


email: alup@ualberta.ca 


Please check our website for the most update courses. 


To find out more, drop by the Extension Showcase and visit our 
Information Table in the Atrium on the main floor of Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue, on Tuesday, November 1* between 
11:30 am and 1:30 pm. 


4) 


Winter Offerings 


subject catalog # section duration starts cost 


: NACLAA LEVEL! « . “Sie Wi GAS ll ee ea a ee 
EXLGP 8201 wii 


Public Administration Professionalism ** Online 13 wks Jan9 $709 
EXLGP 8203 Wit Organizational Behavior and Leadership ** Online 13 wks Jan9 $709 
EXLGP 8204 Wit Local Government Finance Online 13 wks Jan9 $709 
EXLGP 8208 wii Property Taxation and Assessment Online 13 wks Jan9 $709 
EXLGP 8212 wi Sustainable Communities Online 13 wks Jan9 $709 
EXIAPP 8171 Wi Information Access and Protection of Privacy Foundations Online 138 wks Jan9Q $833 

‘ .. OPAC EEL a aaa aaa ae B 

EXLGP 8201 Wi Public Administration Professionalism * ** Online 13 wks Jan9 $709 
EXLGP 8210 Wit Municipal Law II Online 13 wks Jan9 $709 


* Only to be taken if not taken in LGP prior to it being a required course. Contact program office for more information. 
“ Textbook required (not included in course fee) 


Spring Offerings 


subject catalog # section duration — starts cost 
Se ee NACLAA - LEVEL! — a eS a a so ee a 
EXLGP 8207 SP1 Financial Management Online 10wks Apr23 $709 
EXLGP 8213 SP1 Human Resource Management ** Online 10 wks Apr23 $709 
EXIAPP 8171 SP1___ Information Access and Protection of Privacy Foundations Online 10 wks Apr23 $833 
REN ef = Stee, ee 2 a 
EXLGP 8211 SP1 Policy Planning and Program Evaluation ** Online 10 wks Apr23 $709 


“ Textbook required (not included in course fee) 


subject catalog # section duration starts cost 
EXIAPP 8171 WI1 Information Access and Protection of Privacy Foundations Online 13wks Jan9 $833 
EXIAPP 8174 wit Privacy Applications: Issues and Practices Online 13 wks Jang $833 
EXIAPP 8175 Wi Information Access in a Liberal Democracy Online 13 wks Jan9 $833 
Jan 9 $833 


EXIAPP 8176 wit 


Information Access Applications: Issues and Practices Online 13 wks 


Spring Offerings 


subject catalog # section duration _ starts cost 

EXIAPP 8171 SP1 Information Access and Protection of Privacy Foundations Online 10 wks Apr23 $833 
EXIAPP 8173 SP1 Privacy in a Liberal Democracy Online 10 wks Apr23 $833 
EXIAPP 8175 SP1 Information Access in a Liberal Democracy Online 10 wks Apr23 $833 
EXIAPP 8177 SP1 Health Information Access and Privacy Online 10 wks Apr23 $833 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXLUP 8217 WI1 F2F Planning Law RF 4days Jan 26-27$846 

Feb 23-24 
EXLUP 8216 Wi Municipal Planning II Online 138 wks Jan9 $709 
EXLUP 8220 wit Regional Planning * ** Online 13 wks Jan9 $709 
EXLGP 8212 wit Sustainable Communities Online 13wks Jan9 $709 
EXERM 4268 WI1 F2F Environmental Impact Assessment RFS 3 days 


Feb 24 $565 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday fR-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
F2F - Face-to-Face 


. 


NEW course 
* Textbook required (not included in course fee) 


Spring Offerings 


subject catalog # section day(s) duration — starts cost 
EXLUP 8219 SP1 F2F Urban Environments* MTW_ 3 days May 7 $611 
EXLUP 4104 SP1 F2F Environmental Review of Subdivision Applications RF 2days May10 $457 
EXLUP 8218 SP1 Municipal Planning Management 

[previously Planning Administration] Online 10 wks Apr23 $709 
EXLUP 8222 SP1 Rural Environments* ** Online 10wks Apr23 $709 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
F2F — Face-to-Face 


NEW course 
“Textbook required (not included in course fee) 


toll free: 1.877.686.4625 
fax 780.492.9439 


website: http://www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/government-studies/ 
email: govstudy@ualberta.ca 


xtension 
howcase 


Meet you in the Atrium! 


_ TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 2011 
14:30. “abst A ae PM a 


in Steere -time study at U of A Extension can do for you, drop by 
rppee toe: on Tuesday, November 1 for our lunch hour showcase. 


Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) Government Studies 

Business Analysis Professional Citation MA Communications & Technology 
Construction Administration Management Programs 

Custom Workforce Development Occupational Health and Safety 
English Language Program (ESL) Residential Interiors 

Environmental Resource Management Spanish Language 

Fine Arts : Supervisory Development 


U of A Faculty of Extension 
Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue NW 
780.492.3109 | 780.492.3116 
www.extension.ualberta.ca 


Computer training for staff, students, and public. | . 780.492.1397 


The Technology Training Centre offers standard desktop application training ranging from " WWW.TTC.UALBERTA.CA 
Microsoft Office to the adobe Creative Suite along with offering customized one-on-one : ‘ 
or group training. 


With every course taken the TTC offers 6 months support on all courses by phone or 

email, Option to retake courses within a 6 month period at no additional charge, 

Top quality instructors that use each of the software packages they teach and <a a 
with the ability to go beyond what is covered in the outline. ‘ a 


~~ 


MS Office 2007 & 2010 tatistical Analysi Sharepoint 
hdobe Creat Sue labo a UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA WITH 
Print and Web Design Blackberry Project Management YOUR COMPUTER 


Hours of Operation 


Monday to Thursday 8:30 am to 8:00 pm (MST) 
Friday 8:30 am to 4:30 pm (MST) 
Saturday 8:30 am to noon (MST) 


Monday to Friday 8:00 am to 7:00 pm (MST) 


Monday to Friday 8:00 am to 6:00 pm (MST) 


In the Winter/Spring Sessions, the 
Registration Office will be closed: 


2011: 

Remembrance Day — Friday, November 11 

Winter Closure - Monday, December 26 
to Friday, December 30 


2012: 

New Year's Day (in lieu) - Monday, January 2 
Family Day — Monday, February 20 

Good Friday — Friday, April 6 

Easter Monday — Monday, April 9 


Dates are subject to change. Please check the 
Faculty of Extension website for updates. 


Cash Office Hours 


Monday to Friday 
8:00 am to 3:30 pm 


Monday to Friday 
8:30 am to 4:00 pm 


For your convenience, you may register using your 
VISA, MasterCard or AMEX, personal or company 
cheque, a money order or bank draft, debit card, 
cash or company invoice.” 


When payment is by a corporate pay type (credit card, 
invoice, or cheque), and the corporation is a GST Exempt 
Entity, a letter confirming the GST Registration number 


Course Registration 


Information 


5 Easy Ways to Register for a Course 


Submit a completed Course Registration form indicating your course selection. 
You can register by phone using VISA, MasterCard, or AMEX during the Hours 


of Operation at 780.492.3109 or 780.492.3116. 


Visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca or 
www.beartracks.ualberta.ca 


Phone: 780.492.3116 
Fax: 780.492.0627 


By Mail: Registration Office, Faculty of Extension, 
Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue NW, 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 4P6 


In Person: Submit your registration form and fee 
payment at our Registration Office, located on the 
main floor at Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. 


After you have Registered 


Within 10 days you will receive confirmation of your 
course location, dates and times via mail. If you haven't 
received confirmation within two weeks of registering, 
a copy can be obtained from BearTracks or please call 
our information desk at 780-492-3116. 


R 1 12 
Education and tuition tax credit receipts (form T2202A) 
are generated for students registered in courses that 
provide credit towards a citation, certificate, diploma 
or degree. For further information on the Income Tax Act 
and the tuition and education tax credit interpretation 
sections, please refer to our website on the topic: 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/taxcredit 


EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 2011 

If you choose to withdraw from a course, log into Bear 
Tracks and use the ‘Drop’ page to withdraw from class 
or send your withdraw request in writing to the Faculty 
of Extension Registration Office. An administrative fee 
will be withheld for all withdrawals. To log into Bear Tracks 
www.beartracks.ualberta.ca 


Jayment Options 
¢ VISA, Mastercard, or AMEX 
¢ Cheque, Bank Draft or Money Order: made payable 
to the University of Alberta. (Please remit separate 
payment for each course) 
¢ Interac: if registering in person 
¢ Invoice: Companies who wish to be invoiced must supply: 
° A Letter of Authorization on company letterhead 
or Purchase Order 
© Student’s Name 
© Course name, number and section 
© Course cost (including GST if the course is 
taxable. Course cost cannot be split between 
invoice and another payment type) 
© Signed/approved by someone with signing 
authority (not the student's signature) 
° A GST registration number if the entity is tax 
exempt (i.e. Provincial Government) 


Please review the withdraw policy online at: 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/register/policies 


Contact the Registration Office at 780.492.3116 if you 
have any questions regarding the withdraw policy. 


EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 2011 

Should you wish to transfer from one Faculty of Extension 
course to another, please let us know 5 days before the 
course start date or, in the case of a thirteen week course, 
before the 3” class. A $50 transfer fee will apply. 


When course enrollments are not sufficient, the Faculty 
of Extension may cancel the course. In such a case, we 
will contact you as soon as possible before the course 
start date and refund in full any fees paid. 


must accompany the registration. 


Registrations can only be processed during 
cash office hours. 


Inspired by learning 
and discovery 
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In April 2011, the Faculty of Extension migrated into Campus Solutions, the records management (database) system used by the 

University of Alberta. This means that all current and new students will use BearTracks to access their student record. To log into Bear 
Tracks visit www.beartracks.ualberta.ca. Please call our Registration Office if you have questions or experience difficulties. Check our 
website for updates and further details. 
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If you choose to declare that you are of Canadian Aboriginal ancestry within the 
meaning of the Canadian Constitution Act of 1982, please specify: 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESS (Mailing Address): © lam Metis 


0 |am Inuit 


© |am Status Indian/First Nations 
© 1am Non-Status Indian/First Nations 


CITY PROVINCE POSTAL CODE EMAIL ADDRESS 


COUNTRY 


TELEPHONE Home (Cell © Work Your personal e-mail address will be used to communicate to you until you are assigned a 
University of Alberta e-mail account. Subsequent communications will be sent to your U of A e- 


mail address. It is your responsibility to check your U of A email frequent! 


CLASS NUMBER (optional) | SUBJECT CODE | CATALOGNUMBER | SECTION | COURSE TITLE TOTAL 


“Many of our courses are exempt from GST. Please include GST only if it is indicated in the fee for that course 
“GST EXEMPT ENTITIES: When payment is by a corporate pay type (credit card, invoice, or cheque), and the corporation is a GST Exempt Entity, a letter confirming the GST Exemption number must accompany the registration 
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Make cheques or money orders payable to the University of Alberta 
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For Office Use Only: 
DATE: 


The personal information requested on this form is collected under the authority of Section 33 (c) of the Alberta Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act for the purpose of registering students, contacting students 
and tracking enrolment statistics. Questions concerning the collection, use or disposal of this information should be directed to: FOIPP Officer, Faculty of Extension, Enterprise Square, University of Alberta, Edmonton, AB T5J 
4P6. Phone 780.492.5047 i 
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Safety. Quality. Integrity. 


Ranked as one of the 2011 Best Workplaces in Canada, Kiewit is 
one of North America’s largest contractors, consistently among 
the top 10 of Engineering News-Record’s Top 400 Contractors. 


Not just words. Our guiding principles. 

These are the keys to Kiewit’s success, along with hard work and innovation. Kiewit is one of North America’s 
largest and most respected construction and mining organizations. Our goal for every project is the same, no 
matter how big or small, challenging or unique: to build it safely, on time, within budget and with no surprises. 


Building leaders at all levels. | 
We are looking for enthusiastic, driven individuals who have the willingness to learn, the ability to lead and the 
drive to exceed expectations. 


: 


Kiewit recruits from the following programs: 
Civil, Commerce, Mining, Mechanical, Integrated and Electrical Engineering. 


kiewit.com 
Join the Kiewit team! Visit us at kiewit.com. Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Letter from the director 
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eptember 2011 marks CAPS’ 25" anniversary. Originally called the 

University Placement Office, our mandate was to assist students with 

resume writing and preparing for job interviews. To meet the demands of 

a large student body, in 1987—just one year after we opened—we hired 
several students as peer educators to deliver workshops as well as work one-on- 
one with students. We continued to grow over the years adding new programming 


and services. 


For example, we hosted our first career fair and 
career forum in 1989. In 1992 we took over posting 
jobs and coordinating on-campus interviews when 
the federal government decided to close all their post- 
secondary Canada Employment Centres. We moved to 
our current location on the second floor of SUB in 1996 
and expanded our career resources library. In 2001 we 
hired our first full-time career advisor to work specifically 
with graduate students. We partnered with University of 
Alberta International on the International Student Work 
Study Program in 2004, and in 2006 we partnered with 
Community Service-Learning to launch the Non-Profit 
Board Student Internship Program. The HUB Career 
Centre, which is jointly operated by CAPS and the Faculty 
of Arts, opened its doors in 2008. In 2009 we partnered 
with the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences to support their Internship Program. We launched our Career Mentoring 
Program, hosted our first Job Shadow Week and our first Undergraduate Research 
Panel, and rolled out our Career Information Network all in 2010. 

As we move into our 25" year of serving students, alumni and employers, 
further growth and changes are in the works. Among them is the Undergraduate 
Research Initiative (URI) announced by the University in March 2011. Working 
with an advisory committee of students, faculty and staff and an academic director, 
we will coordinate a central space—physical and virtual—for undergraduate 
students to learn about research opportunities at the U of A. Part of our role is 
also raising students’ awareness of and interest in research and, to that end, the 
topic of our feature article in this edition of Career Connections is undergraduate 
research. CAPS is also supporting the Arts Work Experience Program, which 
was announced by the Faculty of Arts in winter 2011. The first placements for 
students in the program take place in September 2011. We also have a role in 
promoting and administering the University’s new Green and Gold Leadership and 
Professional Development Grant, which provides funding for students to develop 
leadership skills through professional development activities. 

In addition to these new programs, we are always looking at ways to improve 
how we deliver our services. For example, in the near future we will offer a mobile 
application to allow students to search our job postings on their mobile devices as 
well as receive alerts of postings that fit their employment goals. 

We have come a long way since we first opened our doors in September 1986. 
Our success in meeting the growing and changing needs of students couldn’t 
happen without the commitment and innovation of CAPS staff — current and past. 
We are also fortunate to have collaborative working relationships with a number 
of individuals and groups on campus and long-term employer partners who 
recognize the talent University of Alberta students and graduates have to offer. 

I hope you enjoy reading this edition of Career Connections. As always, 

I welcome your comments and suggestions (joan.schiebelbein@ualberta.ca). 
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How can! make my academic research relevant : 
when applying to non-academic positions? : 


Initial Inquiry 
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Contrary to popular 
belief, a career in 


academia is not the 
next step for many 

researchers at the graduate and 
postdoctoral level. Reasons 
vary from limited academic 
opportunities to valuing work- 
life balance. A recent study of 
PhD students in the University 
of California system, Why 
Graduate Students Reject the 
Fast Track (Mason et al, 2009), 
indicates a shift away from 
academic careers. 

Whatever the reasons for 
seeking a non-academic career, 
you can be assured that during 
the course of your graduate 
and/or postdoctoral years, 
you have developed several 
transferable skills—skills that 
can be generalized from one 
setting to another, such as an 
academic to a non-academic 
environment. You can also 
be assured that non-academic 
employers highly value your 
transferable skills. Aside from 
your technical and discipline- 
specific expertise, your project 
management, Communication, 
leadership and critical thinking 
skills will be sought after by 
non-academic employers. 

In 2007, Canada’s three 
major research funding 
agencies, the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research 
(CIHR), the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC) and the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council (SSHRC), 
developed the Tri-agency 
statement of principles on 
key professional skills for 
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researchers in collaboration 

with the Canadian Association 

of Graduate Studies (CAGS) 

and the Society for Teaching 

and Learning in Higher 

Education (STLHE). They 

identified the following nine 

crucial skills for researchers to 

develop: 

1. Communication and 
interpersonal 

. Critical and creative 
thinking 

. Personal effectiveness 

. Integrity and ethical 
conduct 

. Teaching competence 

. Leadership 

. Research management 

. Knowledge mobilization 
and knowledge translation 


in) 
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9. Societal/civic responsibilities 


Skills Expected from 
Graduate Students in Search 
of Employment in Academic 
and Non-Academic Settings 
(Polziehn, 2011) offers in-depth 
examination of the above skills 
and adds a tenth skill—career 
management—identified in 
Joint Statement of the UK 
Research Councils’ Training 
Requirements for Research 
Students. This skill not only 
relates to your appreciation 
of and commitment to 
professional development, 
but also your ability to, 
“demonstrate an insight into 
the transferable nature of 
research skills to other work 
environments and the range of 
career opportunities within and 
outside academia.” 

Reflecting on the above ten 
skills will help you determine 


current strengths and areas for 
improvement. The University 
of Auckland recommends 
developing a skills portfolio 
outlining your research and 
transferable skills, including 
your best current examples that 
demonstrate skills and charting 
ways to improve skills if 
necessary.' Such an exercise can 
provide an excellent overview 
of where you currently stand 
and what developmental steps 
you need to take to position 
yourself for the future. Let’s 
use an aspect of knowledge 
mobilization/translation as 

an example. The ability to 
convey complex information 

in engaging and meaningful 
ways to non-expert audiences 
is an asset valued in most work 
environments regardless of 
field. If you lack experience 
using this skill, you could seek 


developmental opportunities 
through your department, 
faculty, association, community 
or TEC Edmonton to present 
your research to the general 
public or special interest 
groups. If opportunities seem 
slim, you could use your 
organizational skills (highly 
transferable!) to create events 
similar to Pecha Kucha or 
TEDx on or off campus. 

Your transferable skills 
will bridge your academic 
research activities to the 
non-academic world. Knowing 
them, developing them and 
demonstrating their significance 
and fit using concrete examples 
will bolster your entire non- 
academic job search process 
from cover letter, resume or 
CV and interview to, “ You’re 
hired!” 


1 University of Auckland New Zealand. Developing a skills portfolio. www.auckland. 
ac.nz/uoa/home/for/current-students/cs-career-planning/cs-pg-careers-service/cs- 
developing-a-skills-portfolio (June 16, 2011). 
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ou have an inquiring mind, 
right? You like to push and prod 
concepts, uncover and expand 
theories, test and analyze results. You 
probably yak to your friends and 
family members about interesting 
or outrageous data you’ve seen and 
material you’ve read. While it might 
seem intimidating to think about 
research while you’re an undergraduate 
student, keep in mind that starting 
out with the question of why—and 
how, when and what if—is really what 
underlies most research endeavors. 
Equipped with your inquiring mind, 
persistence and commitment, you are 
ready to wade on in. 


A million reasons 
Are you tossing around the idea 

of graduate school? Or looking for 

meaningful ways to apply what you’re 

learning in class? Perhaps you want to 

get skills and experiences to help you 

in your career after graduation. There 

can be many different motivations for 

getting involved in research while you're 

an undergraduate student; consider 

which ones are a fit for you: 

¢ Applying research methodologies 
from classes 

¢ Working with leading researchers 
and techniques in your field 

¢ Getting practical and unique work 
experience 

e Shining up your graduate school 
application and references 

¢ Exploring if academia is a fit for you 


> 


¢ Receiving academic credit 

e Engaging deeply with theories and 
ideas 

e Exposing yourself to unknown 
Opportunities and connections 


In addition to the benefits mentioned 
above, Jessica Kolopenuk, profiled on 
page 10, writes about her personal 
connection to her research. Her 
own experiences as a Cree student 
initially fueled Jessica’s inquiries about 
Indigenous identity and later added 
personal relevance to her research. 

She was excited to discover her own 
experiences and quest for information 
could contribute to literature and 
knowledge in the research community. 
Jessica’s involvement in undergraduate 
research provided her the opportunity 
to identify and focus on the topics that 
motivated her. 

Because research will ask much of 
you, with both extra time commitments 
and a steep learning curve, it’s 
important to consider what you hope 
to gain from the experience. Having a 
sense of your own goals will help you 
stay focused and motivated when— 
juggling classes, volunteering, family 
and other responsibilities—you ask 
yourself, “Why am I doing this?!” 


Wait—what are we talking 
abo 


ut again? 
It’s important to think about what 
the term research actually means. Many 
of us automatically associate research 


with the fields of science, technology, 
engineering and math (commonly 
referred to as the STEM fields); we 
think about lab coats and test tubes. 
However, undergraduate research can 
more accurately be understood as “an 
inquiry or investigation conducted by 
an undergraduate student that makes 
an original intellectual or creative 
contribution to the discipline.”* By 
this understanding, research can be 
conducted in the natural and social 
sciences, as well as the humanities and 
fine arts. Rather than data and reports, 
outputs in the humanities and fine arts 
are commonly referred to as creative 
works. Creative works can be things 
like original paintings, essays, plays, 
literature and exhibitions. 


research 
researcn 


continuum 

When you’re first getting started, 
it’s helpful to think of research 
activities stretching along a continuum. 
Gina Wisker describes one end of 
the continuum as “the ‘blue skies’, 
groundbreaking, highly complex, 
intellectual, world-shattering, erudite 
research [which leads to] substantial 
change and knowledge.”? As an 
undergraduate, you most likely won’t 
be diving into this end of the research 
pool right away. At the other end of 
the spectrum is more everyday inquiry 
that is drawn from and relates to 
commonplace problems;' for example, 
you might do research to figure out the 
most fuel-efficient vehicle to buy. 
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Through research, you solve a 
problem, find a solution or expand 
understanding; as a student, you 
are actually carrying out small-scale 
research activities all the time, including 
drafting computer software, doing 
literature reviews and assembling group 
presentations. However, in order to get 
involved in more advanced research 
and creative works, you'll need to be 
intentional and focused. 


Connecting with opportunities 
Opportunities for undergraduate 
research and the production of creative 

works exist (or can be created) in 

any discipline and faculty. Possible 

opportunities for undergraduate 

research include: 

¢ Research-based courses (e.g. 

BIOL 299 - Research Opportunity 
Program) 

e Independent/directed-study courses 
(e.g. W ST 401 - Directed Readings 
in Women’s Studies) 

¢ Honors or specialization majors that 
require final projects or dissertations 

e Fieldwork with a faculty member 
during the spring or summer 

e Research assistant positions (paid or 
volunteer) with a faculty member, 
postdoctoral fellow or graduate 
student 

¢ Internship placements with 
organizations (e.g. Faculty of Science 
Industrial Internship Program) 

¢ Supervised research awards (e.g. 
Roger S. Smith Undergraduate 
Student Research Award) 

¢ Community service-learning courses 
(e.g. CSL 350/360) 

e International placements (e.g. RISE: 
Research Internships in Science & 
Engineering) 

e Volunteering (e.g. in a research lab, 
for a community organization, with a 
graduate student) 


Consider that your role in the 
research will vary greatly depending on 
the type of opportunity. For example, 
with a research award, you will most 
likely be a primary investigator delving 
into a topic you’re passionate about 
under the supervision of a faculty 
member. However, in fieldwork or a lab 
setting, you will generally be assisting 
graduate students and postdoctoral 
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fellows with the components of existing 

projects. In such a role, activities may 

include conducting surveys, doing 
computer programming, preparing 
literature reviews, using data analysis 
software, preparing slides or writing 
educational materials. 

Faculty members often emphasize 
that undergraduate students need to be 
clear on their expectations and roles 
when getting involved in research. Here 
are some tips provided by U of A faculty 
members who currently supervise 
undergraduate researchers: 

e Faculty members may not be available 
to directly supervise you; instead, 
you may be working more with 
postdoctoral fellows and graduate 
students on day-to-day tasks. 

¢ Some activities require certain 
background knowledge and 
coursework; you may not be 
qualified or experienced enough to 
do everything you’re interested in. 

¢ Consider if you have the time to do 
research while you’re taking courses. 
Some faculty members suggest 
you'll need to commit a minimum 
of ten hours per week, and all agree 
that you must be ready to work 
independently and navigate a steep 
learning curve. 


Getting your foot in the door 

To move towards the more ground- 
breaking end of the research continuum 
takes progressive experience and 


U of Ais launching the 

brand new Undergraduate 
Research Initiative (URI). 
Supported by CAPS, the 

URI will help students learn 
about the benefits of getting 
involved in undergraduate 
research, connect them with 
opportunities, support the 
development of their research 
skills and assist them in sharing 
and celebrating their research 
and creative works. See how 
the URI can work for you at 
www.uri.ualberta.ca. 


relationship-building with supervisors. 
This is why it’s important to get 
involved with research right from the 
beginning of your time at the U of A. 
If you’re not sure where to start, take 
a look at your favourite classes. Think 
about why you enjoy them and what 
more you'd like to learn about the 
subject. 

Once you have an idea of where 
your interests fall, start laying the 
groundwork. If you'd like to do 
summer research work, initiate talking 
with faculty members in September 
for the coming year—yes, that early! 
Consider that most faculty members 
don’t advertise widely (or at all) for 
undergraduate research assistants. In 
fact, they all get more student requests 
than they can handle, so focus on those 
faculty members whom you are truly 
interested in working with; as one 
U of A faculty member advised, do not 
send out a mass email request. 

When you approach a faculty 
member, ensure you have reviewed their 
online CV or website to brush up on 
their past and current research projects. 
One of the best ways to impress a 
faculty member is being able to discuss 
their specific research projects and why 
they interest you, even if you don’t 
understand all of the content or process. 
Once you’ve shared your interests and 
motivations, also be prepared to share 
what you can offer them as a research 
assistant or volunteer, including relevant 
coursework, experience and skills. 


Keeping the fire alive 

Involvement in undergraduate 
research and creative works is 
definitely a process. It may sometimes 
feel overwhelming but hands-on 
learning has long-term benefits for 
you, including increased intellectual 
curiosity, communication skills, 
confidence and motivation, plus greater 
overall satisfaction with your university 
experience.° 

One factor that can make 
undergraduate research challenging 
is that it requires significantly more 
self-direction and independent learning 
than many introductory undergraduate 
courses. A U of A faculty member who 
supervises undergraduate researchers 
advises that you learn to enjoy the open- 


mindedness and flexibility required in 
research and creative works. 

Another important benefit of 
undergraduate research involvement 
is belonging to a community of people 
who share your academic interests. Get 
to know people in your department: 
talk with graduate students and 
postdoctoral fellows, attend seminars 
and lectures, join student groups 
and demonstrate interest and critical 
thinking to your professors during class 
time. This helps you become socialized 
into your discipline as well as learn 
about unadvertised opportunities. 
Of course, this also requires that 
you be professional in all of your 
interactions with faculty members and 
researchers, whether engaged in phone 
conversations, e-mail messages or in- 
person discussions. 

One challenge facing many 
students is the issue of funding. Look 
up deadlines for research awards, 
fellowships and internships. There 
are often funds that can help a faculty 
member afford to hire you as a research 
assistant, but applications may be 
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due earlier than you expect. For 
example, the applications for NSERC 
Undergraduate Student Research 
Awards (USRA) are due in February for 
positions starting in May; again, start 
your investigations early. 

And finally, as one U of A faculty 
member wisely pointed out, if your 
dream project or creative work doesn’t 
pan out, don’t give up hope—keep 
searching out alternatives and be open 
to opportunities you might not have 
been initially interested in. For example, 
if you wanted to be a summer research 
assistant but couldn’t connect with 
a faculty member, look at different 
courses or volunteering you can get 
involved in to increase your chances 
in the future. Building your skills as 
a researcher can take several years 
of progressive involvement, but that 
investment will pay off. 


Making a contribution 

While it can be easy to see 
undergraduate research as just one 
more thing on your already too-long 
list of activities, keep your original 
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motivations and goals in mind. Perhaps 
most rewarding is when you ultimately 
get to share the fruits of your labor with 
the greater community. Undergraduate 
students are publishing research in 
peer-reviewed journals, showing creative 
works in exhibitions, preparing research 
posters and giving presentations at 
conferences. Through undergraduate 
research you can contribute to the 
global conversation and make an 
impact, be it large or small, on the 
development of knowledge. It’s 
September—it’s time to start your 
undergraduate research journey and 
make your mark. 


1 Office of the President. (2006). Dare to discover: A 
vision for a great university. Edmonton, AB: University 
of Alberta. 


Council on Undergraduate Research. (May 10, 2011) 
Retrieved from http://www.cur.org/fag.htmI. 


+ Wisker, G, (2009). The undergraduate research 
handbook. New York: Palgrave Macmillan. 
4 Wisker 


> Wisker 


© Crowe, M. & Brakke, D. (2008). Assessing the impact 
of undergraduate-research experiences on students: 
An overview of current literature. CUR Quarterly, 
24(4), 43-50. 


Calgary Yellowknife Saskatoon 
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Profile on Undergraduate Research 
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Jessica Kolopenuk 


Mi name is Jessica Kolopenuk. I just 
completed the first year of a Master 
in Political Science and Native Studies 
degree. Last June I convocated with 
distinction with a BA in Native Studies 
(Honours). Producing an honours thesis 
in the Faculty of Native Studies was my 
first opportunity to do research. 

My research story starts much before 
LT actually started doing research. It began 
early in my undergraduate training in 
Native Studies as I started figuring out 
what topics specifically interested me. 
They were topics that largely centered 
around Indigenous identity—particularly 
with regard to socio-legal contexts. They 
were very broad topics and I knew I was 
interested in them, but I really didn’t 
know much about them. I knew about 
my own personal experiences related to 
Indigenous identity, as | am myself a Cree 
student, but I didn’t understand the ways 
in which my own experiences actually 
fit into existing literature and I certainly 
didn’t know I could turn my own 
experiences into research and contribute 
to existing literature. This is when 
L approached a professor, 
Dr. Chris Andersen in the Faculty Native 
Studies, who became instrumental in my 
development as a student. I asked him 
if he would supervise my honours thesis 
and he agreed. Dr. Andersen’s mentorship 
has been incredibly important to my 
research as his expertise and support 
guided me through the research process. 

Now, writing an honours thesis 
is challenging, but it’s definitely 
manageable. I can honestly say writing 
my honours thesis changed the course 
of my life. I was planning to go to law 
school like many Native Studies students. 
Many of us think our best option to 
contribute to Indigenous claims and 
pursuits is through legal means, but 
if your goal is to make some kind of 
contribution related to Native Studies, 
I suggest you really consider doing 
academic research. We need research. 
We need Native Studies scholars. There 
is still so much work yet to be done in 
academia related to Native Studies. 

So, after completing my thesis, a 
lot of other opportunities came to 
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1st year, Master of Arts in Political 
Science and Native Studies, 
University of Alberta 


Bachelor of Arts in Native 
Studies (Honours), 2010 
University of Alberta 


me because of having done research. 

For instance, I was able to present my 

paper at an international conference in 

Tucson, Arizona (Native American and 

Indigenous Studies Association). That 

was the point I started to feel less like 

an undergraduate student and more 

like a developing scholar. That was a 

really important transition for me. It led 

me to graduate school. Having already 
engaged in the research process in my 
undergraduate degree, graduate school 
became a very realistic and exciting 
option. I already had some experience 
under my belt, which I wouldn’t have 

if | hadn’t started doing research in my 

undergraduate career. 

Through conducting research during 
my undergraduate degree I learned that 
there are personal and tangible benefits 
to doing research: 

e It allows you to explore a research 
area in more depth than you could in 
your regular undergraduate courses. 

e It allows you to grow intellectually 
as you learn the research process and 
are able to apply it to the rest of your 
studies. 

¢ It helps you become more familiar 
with faculty members, academic 
processes, students from other 
universities, etc. So, it can expand 
your various academic networks. 

¢ It allows you, more personally, to 
identify and follow your passions 
(which was particularly impactful 
for me). 

Undergraduate research helped me 
figure out a big part of who Iam and 
what I want to do with my life at this 
point. Doing research can give you 
direction by focusing your passions. 

In addition to following your own 

passions, doing research can help you 

contribute positively to your community 
and to academia in general. 
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When it comes to making 
strides in your career 

it has been noted it's 

not what you know, 

but who you know that 
makes a difference. lf 

that is the case, how 

does a Student build 
meaningful connections 
with proféssionals? How 
does a new graduate with 
limited work experience 
find relevantrandifulfilling 
work? How does a new 
professional contribute to 
her industry? For all, the 
answer is the same: joina 
professional association. | 


What is a professional association? 
In Canada, every province has 
its own legislation and regulations a 
regarding occupational responsibilities z 
and the education and/or certification 
required to carry them out. In Alberta, 
we refer to CERTinfo (Certification 
and Registration Requirements for 
Employment in Alberta)—developed 
and maintained by Alberta Employment 
and Immigration—to obtain this 
information. Although this government 
resource provides yaluable information 
about occupations, it does not 
enforce standards of practice, provide 
development opportunities or gather 
like-minded individuals to advance the 
profession. A professional association, 
on the‘other hand, does this and more. age ee 
Professional associations may call oe 
themselves by different names: affiliate, 
agency, board, club, chamber, council, 
foundation; guild, group, league, 
learned society, network, organization 
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>] 


or union. The names differ, but the 
mandates (though they vary depending 
on the association) are similar. These 
organizations strive to raise the profile 
of an industry or occupation, set 
standards of practice, foster interest 
and understanding of their profession, 
educate their members and the general 
public, act as a central database to 
locate professionals and advertise 

work and volunteer opportunities. 

In some professions it is mandatory 

for individuals to join the designated 
professional association in order to 
work. The professional association 
might even provide liability insurance for 
members who have the skills, education 
and ethics to perform duties to a precise 
and reliable standard. 


It is not only well-established 
professionals who become members 
of professional associations. In fact, to 
ensure the profession continues to grow, 
it is in the best interest of associations 
to foster a plan that includes grooming 
future professionals. Kathy Jensen, 
a Registered Professional Chemist 
and President of the Association of 
the Chemical Profession of Alberta 
(ACPA), spoke to U of A students at 
the Chemistry Career Forum in the 
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spring. When asked why students 
should get involved in a professional 
association, Ms. Jensen identified some 
very important reasons: “We know that 
there will be many important changes 
in professions in Alberta and the rest of 
the country over the next decade which 
will have an impact on today’s students 
and the careers available to them. We 
want students to be informed and 
involved in their own future. It is also 
important for students to understand 
what it means to be a professional so 
they have the right mind-set when they 
graduate. Getting involved as a student 
will also allow them to make contacts 
with [people] working in industry and 
[this] could lead to job information and 
Opportunities.” 

In order to help students transition 
into the role of professional, some 
professional associations have 
established mentorship programs 
where new members are matched 
with existing members to discuss 
professional goals and development. 
The Human Resources Institute of 
Alberta (HRIA) offers such a program. 
The HRIA’s Professional Mentorship 
Program allows individuals to complete 
a mentoring profile and search for the 
mentor and/or protégé of their choice. 
While other associations may be less 
formal about mentorship, new members 
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are encouraged to request support 
and learn from those who have more 
experience. 

Awards and scholarships are 
sometimes available to student members 
and new professionals. For example, the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers (IEEE) Canadian Foundation 
awards $2,500 and $5,000 scholarships 
to exceptional students who are then 
expected to work closely with the 
association and actively participate for 
at least one year. 

Most professional associations 
provide focused information, training 
and professional development 
opportunities so their members can 
enhance their industry or occupation- 
specific knowledge and keep abreast 
of changes in their fields. Professional 
development can come in many forms: 
workshops or seminars of varying 
lengths and formats, courses offered for 
credit or certification, tours of facilities, 
print and online publications, results 
from research and assessment, peer- 
reviewed journals and the list goes on. 

Conferences and conventions are 
a way for professional associations 
to provide professional development 
and networking opportunities during 
a concentrated timeframe. While they 
gather like-minded professionals with 
common interests, there may also be 
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professionals with a slightly different 
focus providing fresh perspectives on 
challenges and concerns. 

Professional associations often 
organize social gatherings for their 
members to network and share ideas. 
Social gatherings can be included in 
conference activities or take place at 
other times including such events as golf 
tournaments, mixers, fundraisers, pub 
nights and meals featuring guest speakers. 
These are excellent ways for students 
and new professionals to connect with 
others in their field and potentially 
learn about existing or upcoming job 
opportunities. Volunteering to be part of 
the planning committee for a conference 
or event allows members to share and 
demonstrate their expertise and interact 
with people they might otherwise not 
have met. 

Professional associations function 
in recruitment as well. Members often 
have access to password-protected job 
postings or find out about opportunities 
via e-newsletters or other forms of 
communication. Posting opportunities 
targeted to those who have proven 
knowledge and professional know-how 
can save an employer time and money 
in the recruitment and training of new 
employees. In some cases, participation 
and service in a professional association 
can be a factor in the selection process, 
particularly if your involvement puts 
you in contact with those making hiring 
decisions in your field. 

For those interested in advancing 
their profession and effecting change, 
associations provide an arena to 
express ideas, support the local or 
professional community or contribute to 
relevant causes. The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association (ATA), vocal in its response 
to cuts to education both in Alberta 
and other provinces, is a good example. 
Further to that, in an effort to support 
the community, the ATA urged its 
members to support teachers and 
students displaced by the May 2011 
wildfires in Slave Lake through making 
monetary donations, offering up teaching 
space and accepting extra students. 


How dol find a professional 
association? 

There are literally thousands of 
professional associations in existence 
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Use The WORKbook, 
CAPS onlineé*classroom, 
to view lists of 


professional organizations 
by faculty or discipline. 


at the local, national and international 

level. Although a quick Internet search 

will produce results, it is difficult to 

narrow them down since there are no 

naming conventions. Luckily, there are a 

few ways to advance your search: 

e Use The WORKbook, CAPS’ 
online classroom, to view lists of 
professional organizations by faculty 
or discipline. 

¢ Consult the Associations Canada 
database through the Edmonton 
Public Library’s website to access 
names of organizations and their key 
contacts. Associations Canada is also 
available in print at various libraries 
across the province but is typically 
available for reference only. 

e Ask your professors. Because of 
the expertise obtained through 
their academic activities, many 
professors are involved in (or sit on 
the governing bodies of) various 
associations. 

¢ Speak to representatives from 
professional associations at a CAPS 
career forum or career fair. 

e Access professionals in your 
field through the CAPS Career 
Information Network (CIN). As 
mentioned in the article on page 19, 
individuals in this database are ready 
and willing to answer your career 
questions, including those about 
professional associations. 

e If you already have connections 
in your field of interest, ask for 
recommendations about which 
groups to join. 


Which professional association is 
right for me? 

In some professions, membership 
in a particular professional association 
is required, but in many situations 
membership is a personal choice. In either 
case, visiting the association’s website 
is a simple way to explore its offerings. 
Look for a clear mandate and goals, 
a statement of professional standards, 


a list of locally-available professional 
development activities, information about 
their latest or upcoming conference, 
research and publications, job and/or 
volunteer postings, membership fees and 
a list of other services and benefits. Some 
websites will clearly state the benefits of 
student membership. 

Follow up with a phone call to 
the association office to ask specific 
questions about the information you 
found. If the association’s newsletters 
or magazines are not accessible on 
their website, ask for the most recent 
publication(s) so you can explore the 
quality of what is shared. You can 
also ask to attend a meeting or social 
function as an observer to help you 
make a decision. 

To become a member, many 
professional associations charge an 
annual membership fee to cover 
operating costs and encourage 
participation. If the cost to join one 
association far surpasses the cost to join 
another, remember not every association 
is equal; focus on the cost versus benefit 
of joining the association since a higher 
membership fee may equal more 
opportunities. Benefits included in the 
fees may be worth the initial investment. 
Also, some associations have member 
and non-member pricing for their events. 
Paying an initial membership fee and 
saving on registration for particular events 
can save you money in the long term. 

To encourage participation and 
make membership more affordable 
for students and new professionals, 
many associations reduce their fees. 
Additionally, some associations 
eliminate their fees altogether when 
proof of student status or financial 
need is provided. Sometimes, if you join 
while you are a student, membership 
fees are deferred until you have found 
your first job or obtain certification 
within the professional association. 

If you are joining a professional 
association simply to include it on 
your resume, you may have missed the 
point. Professional associations offer 
an extensive menu of opportunities to 
learn, network, engage and ultimately 
make the transition from student 
to professional. As the saying goes, 
“Membership has its privileges.” 

Take advantage of them. 
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Do you want to work for 
a company dedicated 
to providing meaningful 
work experience 

and development 
opportunities? 


Do you want to work in 
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Getting your sticky 

career questions 
answered through 
career information 


interviewing 


n April of 2011, Sean was finishing 
up the fourth and final year of 
his Bachelor of Arts in Sociology. 
Graduation loomed on the horizon, 
and he found himself facing an 
imminent work search. Sean knew with 
his interest in topics like sustainable 
development and food security, the field 
of urban planning could potentially be 
a fit for him. However, he also knew he 
still had many outstanding questions: 
e Will I need a master’s degree to work 
in the urban planning field? 
¢ Ifso, what do industry insiders 
consider to be the top graduate 
programs? 
¢ If don’t pursue graduate school, 
what kind of work experience should 
I be getting now? 
¢ What are the key skills I need to 
develop to make myself a competitive 
candidate? 
¢ What communities in Alberta are 
hiring urban planners? (Will my 
family and I have to move to find 
work?) 
¢ How does working in the private and 
public sector differ? 
Most university students possess 


these sticky kinds of questions during 


their post-secondary career—the 
answers lend themselves to subjectivity, 
opinions and local context. They will 
depend very much on the current 
political and economic climate in a 
specific area and industry. Because 
there are certain questions that can’t be 
answered by Google or a book, 

we introduce to you the career 
information interview. 

In a nutshell, career information 
interviewing is a hands-on career 
research method. It involves gathering 
first-hand, realistic information about 
careers by actually meeting with and 
talking to individuals who work in a field 


or organization you’re interested in. 


A career information interview is: 


e A short meeting, generally 20 to 30 
minutes 

e Initiated, and thus guided, by you 

e Preferably in-person at an 
individual’s workplace 

¢ Focused on specific questions you 
prepare ahead of time regarding an 
individual’s career path, education, 
job, industry or work setting 
Importantly, a career information 

interview is not the time to ask fora 


job, nor is it a job interview. 


Why do it? 
It’s important to consider how 


you can begin to answer your own 
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sticky career questions. You might be 
able to use written resources to find 
some of what you’re looking for, such 
as the average salary for a certain 
profession. But, many times, you will 
have questions that can’t be adequately 
researched online or in books. 

Studies have found that traditional 
post-secondary students (under age 
25) often have a “distorted picture of 
working life based on their experience in 
‘youth’ jobs and the depictions of work 
on television.”' Students can sometimes 
be unsure about how to establish a 
professional career, with many having 
made their initial career decisions based 
on parents’ wishes, media ‘hot job’ 
lists or an assumption of high income; 
thus, they may “have made these 
career decisions based on extremely 
limited and frequently inaccurate 
information.”* Unfortunately, false 
beliefs and unrealistic expectations 
about careers can lead to dissatisfying 
and unsuccessful career decisions down 
the road.3 


Narrow down if 
you re interested 

in learning more 
about people based 


on their educational 
background, job 
title, professional 
membership, 
employer or sector. 


Women, visible minority students, 
sexual minority students and students 
with disabilities face additional 
challenges since they can face more 
career barriers; and even just the 
perception of barriers can lead some 
students to preemptively exclude certain 
majors and careers from consideration 
without having sufficient experience 
with them.‘ 

So, think about your own future 
and consider what information you 
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need in order to make informed career 

decisions. What are some reasons you 

might have for talking to people about 

their career paths? 

e Get first-hand, realistic information 
about a career, field or workplace 

e See if the realities of a job fit with 
your interests, skills and values 

¢ Consider the pros and cons of 
graduate school or other academic 
programs 

e Discuss how you can deal with 
potential career barriers and 
challenges 

e Practice communicating and sharing 
your Career interests in a low-stress 
situation 

e Find out about unadvertised or 
word-of-mouth opportunities 

e Build your professional network 


Career information interviewing: 
the process 


Step 1: Identify careers, jobs, industries 
or work settings you are interested in 
learning more about 

You may already have some areas 
of interest, but this is a chance to 
explore options with minimal risk— 
if you are thinking about applying to 
veterinary school or completing a 
degree in industrial design, why not 
investigate both? 

Narrow down if you're interested 
in learning more about people based 
on their educational background, 
job title, professional membership, 
employer or sector. 


Step 2: Identify your beliefs, 
assumptions and uncertainties about 
each area of career interest 
When you’re considering a particular 
career, job, industry or work setting, 
you've probably already made some 
(often implicit) assumptions about 
the work, compensation, areas of 
satisfaction and so on. Some of these 
assumptions will be accurate and others 
won't be. One of the goals of talking 
to people is to explore, question and 
validate these beliefs. 
For each area of career interest, ask 
yourself: 
¢ What positive beliefs or assumptions 
do [ have? (E.g. high salary) 
¢ What negative beliefs or assumptions 
do I have? (E.g. no work-life balance) 


¢ What uncertainties and unknowns 
do I have? (E.g. most rewarding 
activities) 

Step 3: Translate your beliefs, 

assumptions and uncertainties into 

specific questions 

There are a lot of questions you 
can ask someone about their work and 
career. However, you will generally have 
only 30 minutes with an individual so 
use that limited time to get your most 
important questions answered. 

Make a list of questions that will best 
help you answer the personal beliefs, 
assumptions, and uncertainties you 
identified in Step 2. Potential questions 
might include: 
¢ Can you describe a typical day or 

week? Does your work change 

during the year? 

¢ What do you like best about your 
job/field/work setting? 

¢ What are the sources of stress in your 
job? 

¢ How would you describe your work- 
life balance? Are you able to balance 
work with child/elder care? 


Step 4: Conduct the career information 
interview 

Now you’ve reached the bulk of 
the process—it’s time to arrange and 
actually do your career information 
interview. 


a) Identify people to contact 
Many students wonder where to start 
actually finding people to contact. 
Our student Sean’s first career 
information interview was facilitated 
by his mom, who connected him 
with an urban planner from his 
hometown. Later on, Sean found 
contacts through his church and by 
speaking with a human resources 
representative at a CAPS career fair. 


Another tool Sean used was 

the CAPS Career Information 
Network. The CAPS Career 
Information Network is an online list 
of professionals who’ve volunteered 
to provide career advice through 
brief individual meetings, e-mails 

or phone calls—that is, to do career 
information interviews. Sean used the 
CAPS Career Information Network 
to find an urban planner who works 
in the private sector. 


building Careers 
& Opportunities 


We’re looking for energetic graduates 
interested in the construction industry. 
Our opportunities include: 

e Diverse job categories 

Varying project sizes 

Different types of construction 
Variety of operating locations 


Join our team at 
www.graham.ca/careers 


Imagine going to work each day for an 
| organization where you can earn a competitive 
ce salary and work in a truly great environment. 


CANADA'S T 


UY, FOR YOUN 
2010 Imagine a place where there is an active community spirit. 
An environment where you are genuinely valued and recognized for 
ie OF your contributions, and encouraged to maintain a healthy life-balance. 
a A place where career growth and development is supported. 


Imagine your future with Alberta Blue Cross! 


We believe our people are the key to our success. 


For career opportunities, visit: 
www.ab.bluecross.ca 


ALBERTA 


BLUE CROSS 
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Your strategies might include: 

e Ask everyone you know for 
contacts, including your 
professors, supervisors, friends 
and family members. 

e Attend CAPS events that bring 
in guest speakers from the 
community, including career fairs, 
career forums and Career Chats. 
These people are often very open 
to sharing their experiences. 

¢ Browse the CAPS Career 
Information Network to see if 
there is anyone listed in your field 
of interest. 

¢ Look at the web pages for 
university departments, faculties 
and alumni associations to see if 
past graduates are mentioned then 
contact the group for details or 
look individuals up online. 

e Review company and professional 
association websites and then 
contact individual employees or 
the human resources department 
for a referral. 

¢ Google the position or title you’re 
interested in. You really can contact 
anyone you'd like, including people 
who live far away. 

e Use social media sites such as 
LinkedIn, Twitter and Facebook. 


b) Persuade yourself to make contact 


Contacting individuals you don’t 
know can be intimidating. But 
remember that it will get easier 
with practice and the worst they 
can say 1s ‘no’. 


Be clear about what you are 

asking for. Prepare a point-form 

introduction that includes: 

e¢ Your name and academic program 

¢ Your connection to the person 
(how you heard of them—such as 
getting their name from the CAPS 
Career Information Network—or 
anyone you know in common) 

¢ Details about yourself, your 
situation and how it relates to the 
person you’re calling 

e The purpose of your call (i.e. to 
research your career options) 

e Arrange the time, date and 
location of a meeting 


Face-to-face interviews at your 
contact’s workplace are the best 
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experiences to learn from, but it is 
still useful to arrange a phone call or 
e-mail interview. 


c) Do the career information interview 


Success! You have arranged a date, 
time and location for a career 
information interview, and now 

all that’s left is to do it. Here are 
some tips for conducting the actual 
interview: 


¢ Don’t ask for a job, even indirectly. 


e Take initiative during the 
interview. You scheduled the 
interview so you need to ask the 
questions. 

e Arrive on time and leave on time, 
unless you are clearly invited to 
stay longer. 

e Always ask for a referral to other 
people in the field you can talk to. 
Always. 


d) Follow up and thanking 


It’s very important that you thank 
any individual who shares their time 
and experiences with you. Not only 
is this common courtesy, but it also 
helps you develop your professional 
network. Send a thank-you e-mail or 
card within 24 hours of the interview. 


Our student, Sean, highly 
recommends keeping in touch with 
the people you interview, even if it’s 
just updating them on your academic 
decisions or how your summer job 
search is going. One of the people he 
interviewed has become somewhat 
of a mentor to him, after requesting 
Sean keep him “in the loop”. People 
are naturally curious about where 
your career path is leading and will 
be happy to get occasional updates. 


Step 5: Reflect on what you’ve learned 
Look back at your original career 
beliefs, assumptions and uncertainties 
and the questions you had. Do you 
actually have more questions now? 
Perhaps you need to interview people 
in different roles or organizations 
or reconsider your academic plans. 
You can get multiple opinions by 
interviewing several different people. 
You may have gotten advice to take 
certain courses, join a professional 
association or volunteer—what are your 
next steps going to be? 


Time for action 


Career information interviews can 
help you confirm or question your 
original career plans. And if you’re sure 
about where your career path is headed, 
they can also help you expand your 
connections and discover unadvertised 
opportunities. 

Sean ended up doing four career 
information interviews with urban 
planners over a period of several months. 
As luck would have it, one of the City of 
Edmonton urban planners he met with 
ended up referring Sean to a summer 
student planner position—surely a useful 
connection he didn’t anticipate when 
he started. Incorporating the advice 
of people he interviewed with his own 
personal situation, Sean has since begun 
the Master of Arts in Planning program 
at the University of British Columbia. 
For those who might be nervous about 
conducting career information interviews 
Sean advises, “I learned important 
information about post-secondary 
studies and how to prepare now for a 
career. It is easy. People like to talk about 
themselves.” 


Wieler, S. S., & Bailey, T. R. (1997). Going to scale: Employer participation in school-to-work programs at LaGuardia 


Community College. Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis, 19(2), 123-140. 


Employment Counseling, 39(2), 61-72. 


Laker 


Laker, D. R. (2002), The career wheel: An exercise for exploring and validating one’s career choices. Journal of 


Luzzo, D. A., & McWhirter, E. H. (2001). Sex and ethnic differences in the perception of educational and career-related 


barriers and levels of coping efficacy. Journal of Counseling & Development, 79(1), 61-67, 


BUILDING YOUR NETWORK 


THE CAREER INFORMATION NETWORK [CIN} 


Wondering what the world of work is really like? Curious about the day-to-day 
tasks of those ina particular field? The Career Information Network (CIN) 
is an online list of community members who can provide you with one-time 
career information and advice through a brief individual meeting, e-mail or 


phone call. Details on CAPS website. 
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Cameron’s Global Rotational 
Development Program 


Cameron is a global leader in the energy parts 


and flow equipment industry offering an e An Industrial Engineering or another 
accelerated opportunity for new college hires technical degree (BS or MS) 
ready to succeed. e Manufacturing experience 


e Demonstrated leadership skills 
e A desire for broad experience with a 


Experience the excellence in yourself, as you truly global company 


build on your technical skills through our 

Global Rotational Development Program 

(GRDP). Each day, you'll learn and grow with Contact your career center for more 
experienced professionals. With acombination information, or visit 

of manufacturing exposure and Six Sigma 

expertise you will obtain a breadth of 

experience much greater than most traditional 

career paths for new college hires. 
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| would like to bea 
marine biologist so 

| could deep sea dive 
and play with dolphins. 


ae ' 
INICTIE 


th year, Biology 
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| would like to be a trainer/ 
actress on the show 
Spartacus or the movie 300. 
They all seem so awesome 
and in peak physical 
condition. 


4A = 


Hand me a Suit and put 

me in the CEO Spotlight in 
a mahogany office on the 
21st floor of a corporation. 
What's the point of working 
your way to the top if you 
are not going to like it? 

| want to be the female 
version of Jack Donaghy 
(from 30 Rock) for a day. 


stina Wolinski 


| would like to bea 
politician to present 
parliament with some 
common sense. 


bayli 


| would like to bea 


personal shopper. | love 
shopping and would love to 
tell people what to buy and 
not have to spend my own 
money. | love the fashion 
industry, but it is expensive. 
So, to tell people what to 
buy and what looks good on 
them, | think | would really 
like it. 


| would like to work on 
Facebook for one day. It 
would be interesting to see 
what is behind the site {and 
because it’s in California) 


pastian 


| would like to be the 
general manager of an 
NHL hockey team. It would 
be fun to have control over 
everything that happens in 
the organization. 
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Tom Zhang 


Senior Process Specialist, 
Central Engineering Department, 
Suncor Energy 


Master of Science in Chemical 
Engineering, University of Calgary 


Bachelor of Chemical Engineering, 
Hebei University of Technology 


Tom Zhang dedicated eight months to 
mentoring a PhD student in Chemical and 
Materials Engineering at the U of A through 
the Career Mentoring Program at CAPS. 
Tom assisted his mentee, an international 
student, in learning about Canadian 
workplaces and the work search process 

in Canada. 


Ivy Panganiban 


Bachelor of Commerce, 2011 
University of Alberta 


ROSH Ty 


Fe 


The Career Mentoring Program at CAPS 
gave lvy Panganiban, a pre-law student 

in Business, a concrete way to explore 

a potential career as a lawyer. For eight 
months, lvy was mentored by a lawyer with 
the City of Edmonton who completed her 
Bachelor of Commerce and Bachelor of Law 


degrees at the U of A. 
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LOOKING FOR A MENTOR? 


The CAPS Career Mentoring Program connects you with a volunteer career mentor 
from the community. You work with your career mentor for approximately eight 
months to develop the skills, knowledge, attitudes and connections you will need 
as you transition into the world of work. Details on the CAPS website. 


Giving 


and Gettin 
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Profiling the many benefits of mentoring 


Why did you choose to be a 
Career Mentor? 


| was helped by some great people when | 
started out in my career and now | have the 
opportunity to give back and help students 
who are Just getting started in their careers. 


How do you think you helped 

your mentee achieve his learning 
objectives? 

| believe in and practice two fundamental 
mind-sets: first, instead of simply 

asking for a job, offer your talents to the 
employers who need them the most. This 
mind-set shift transformed the students | 
coached. Second, give rather than take. You 
don't need to be rich, or famous, or even 
have a job to give back. There are far more 
ways to give back than just by money. That 
is the secret of building a strong network, 
which everything else builds upon, including 
your job/career development. For example, 
sending a thank-you e-mail to a good 
presenter is a way of giving, and as you are 
giving something you make him feel good, 
which really costs you nothing either. 
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Why did you choose the Career 
Mentoring Program? 


| was interested in law and | needed 
guidance from someone who was currently 
practicing law. | needed a coach who could 
provide me with their personal experience 
and advice on working and living the life of 
a lawyer. 


What are some of the learning 
objectives you wanted to achieve? 
How did the Career Mentoring 
Program help you achieve them? 


Some of the learning objectives | wanted 

to achieve were learning about working as 
in-house counsel and maintaining long- 
term connections with current networks. 

In regard to learning more about in-house 
counsel, my mentor gave me opportunities 
to attend city council meetings and Statutory 
Public Hearings. Further, my mentor 
introduced me to other lawyers working in 
the same field and allowed me to conduct 
one-on-one conversations where | got a 
chance to ask them questions about their 
work. With respect to maintaining long-term 
connections with current networks, my 
mentor recommended setting aside times 


What challenges, if any, did you face 
and how did you handle them? 


A challenge is how to manage the time. | 
believe this is the dilemma for most of us. 
The way | handle it is to justify the priority of 
the career mentor work so that it is always 
on the top of my to-do list. | committed to 
my goal to “help one person at a time” and 
watching the students find their dream work 
after some mentoring is very rewarding in 
the end. 


What is one thing you learned from 
being a mentor that you think would 
be helpful to those who are interested 
in becoming one? 

One thing | learned is that people do need 
help from others. From my personal 
experience | know | would not be me today 
if | were not helped by others on the way. 

| simply practice what | learned from these 
people by giving back and helping others. 
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to “hang out” outside of school and to really 
get to know the people in my networks. 


What challenges, if any, did you face 
and how did you handle them? 


The challenge | found during the mentorship 
was spending time with my mentor. Both of 
us had very busy schedules so our meetings 
were limited to once a month or had to 

be rescheduled to accommodate last- 
minute changes in our schedules. It would 
have been nicer if we had the chance to 
spend more time with each other since we 
“clicked,” i.e. we immediately got along with 
each other since the day we met. Although 
we saw each other only once a month, we 
would usually spend about one to two hours 
talking about work and life. 


What Is one tip or piece of advice your 
mentor gave you that you think would 
be helpful to other people? 


Use your networks. If you've got a question 
about any topic do not hesitate to ask the 
people you already know because, for all you 
know, they might know the answer or know 
someone else who knows the answer. Take 
the initiative and ask. Another key concept 
inherent in using your networks is the 
notion of trying. Just try, you have nothing 
to lose. If you do not try then you will never 
know the answer. 
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Book Reviews 


A Yearlong Training Day 


by Sean Aiken 
2010 Penguin Canada 


nce upon a time, when the trend 

in memoirs was to spend a year 
living biblically or eating, praying and 
loving, two young men went out on 
very similar road trips. One man, an 
American, set out to work and live in all 
fifty states, while the other, a Canadian, 
worked a different job each week for a 
year. Both had recently graduated from 
college and did not know what to do 
with their lives, so they both went on a 
wanderjabr and documented it on their 
respective websites. 

30th The One-Week Job Project 
and 50 Jobs in 50 States are short on 
what people actually do all day, so don’t 
turn to these books for occupational 
guidance or advice; other books, such 
as Gig: Americans Talk About Their 
Jobs, do a better job of explaining daily 
duties, joys and indignities. Imagine you 
are perpetually in training for a year 
of your life and you will understand 
that though these young men know 
much about a wide variety of jobs, 
they are hardly experts in the jobs they 
temporarily assumed. 

However, it is the feeling of a 


perpetual training day that makes these 
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50 JOBS in 


Daniel Seddiqui 


books so compelling. Both Seddiqui 
and Aiken are exhausted by their 
travels and scramble to find a place 

to sleep each time they move to a new 
job. Seddiqui tells of some particularly 
harrowing nights spent in his aging 
truck, illuminating the fact when these 
men took on this project they essentially 
ived as homeless people for a year to 
make it work. Both men took on a 
wide variety of jobs: Aiken started as a 


bungee jump master and ended as the 
mayor of his home town while Seddiqui 
started as a human service worker 

and finished as a winery cellar master. 
Seddiqui assumed his journey alone, 
while Sean was joined sporadically by 
his best friend, Ian, a film maker who 
documented the project and turned the 
footage into a documentary. 

The yearlong wanderings of both 
Aiken and Seddiqui do change them, 
giving them both more confidence, and 
in the case of Aiken, more compassion 
for people. Both of them have now 
turned their travelling into professional 
speaking careers. Neither of these 
young men thought public speaking 
was their dream career; it is the sum of 


50 STATES 


One Man's Journey of 
Discovery Across America 


How | Turned Rejection into Opportunity 
and Dreams into Reality 


by Daniel Seddiqul 
2011 Berrett-Koehler 


their experiences that led them to and 
prepared them for this career. 

As with any career journey, both 
books are filled with frustration, 
isolation, impossible tasks, difficult 
bosses, kind strangers, as well as 
persistence and determination. It is 
probably best to sum up their respective 
journeys with the advice given to Aiken 
by Rob, a park ranger in Hawaii, who 
said, “There’s no use thinking about 
what you should have done or what 
would have happened if you had chosen 
another trail. The best you can do is 
cope with the conditions in front of you. 
And if you’re lucky, you’ve come well 
enough prepared.” At the end of their 
journeys, both authors appear to have 
the confidence and resilience to pursue 


their dreams. 


CAPS CAREER 
RESOURCE CENTRE 


The CAPS Career Resource Centre 
is home to almost 1,400 publica- 
tions on career management, 
occupational choices and work 
options, work search, writing work 
search tools, interviews and more. 
Have you checked it out lately? 
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Certified Human Resources Professional 


The difference between 
a job and a CAREER. 


Join the Human Resources 
Institute of Alberta, as a 
student member and jump 
start your Human Resources 


career. 


HRIA member benefits include 


access to: 


* discounted professional 
development 

¢ Alberta HR Job Source 
postings 

* online member directory 


¢ HR publications 


Join today at 
www.hria.ca 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 


INSTITUTE OF ALBERTA 
a 


We provide people 

with the power to 

work, the power to 
play, the power to live. 


Whether you are just 
graduating, returning 
to work or a seasoned 
professional looking 
for a new challenge, 
AltaLink is a great 
place to grow. 
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AltaLink owns and operates 
approximately 11,800 
kilometres of transmission lines 
and 270 substations. 


www.altalink.ca 
Click on Careers to view 
our current openings. 
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There's a career that starts witha naty 

resource, in an industry that is ‘poised te 
%® and stability for years to come. Our philoso Ip 

more you learn the more you can contri 


Sun Life Financial advisors are best described as a diverse bunch of smart, committed, community- 
| minded individuals. Their secret to success is their education, training, determination and ties to their 
culture and community. Learn what it could mean to your life to become a Sun Life Financial advisor. 


Contact us today. 


Tony Kwan 

Senior Associate Manager 

Tel: 780-424-8171 ext 2235 
Cell: 780-498-6692 

tony. kwan@sunlife.com 


www.sunlife.ca/tony.kwan 
10303 Jasper Avenue, Suite 2928 


Siu Nga (Tiffany) Lee 
Associate Manager 

Tel: 780-424-8171 ext 2238 
Cell: 780-953-1833 
siu.nga.lee@sunlife.com 


www.sunlife.ca/siu.nga.lee 
10303 Jasper Avenue, Suite 2928 
| 


Edmonton, AB T5J 3N6 Edmonton, AB T5J 3N6 
vi 
Sun Life Financial advisors are contracted with Sun Life Financial Distributors Sun Ss 
(Canada) Inc., registered in Quebec as a financial services firm 


© Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 2011 Li fe Financial 
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S imply put, Twitter is a 
microblogging tool allowing 


subscribers to broadcast short messages 


to other subscribers. Users answer the 
question, “What are you doing?” Of 
course, responses can sometimes be 
banal or silly, but they can also be a 
powerful way for Twitter users to find 
and share current information simply 
and quickly from their desktop, tablet 
or other mobile device. And shared 
information on Twitter includes job 
postings and networking opportunities. 
Twitter messages, or tweets, are 
limited to 140 characters, including 
the spaces and punctuation in the 
message, so you have to use your tweets 
effectively. Passive users of Twitter 
follow others’ tweets while active users, 


in addition to following, tweet original 


messages and retweet (share) other’s 


Acidizing * Cementing * Coiled Tubing ° Fracturing ° Nitrogen 
a ly 


Canada * USA ° International 


Feature Website 


messages. Because of the abundance 
of immediately relevant information, 
just quietly following others can be 
productive. If you are new to Twitter, 
begin by following others 

while you learn the conventions and 
find your voice. 

As a work searcher, find 
organizations and people to follow. 
Some organizations and job boards 
use Twitter to push out links to their 
active jobs. Clicking on the link allows 
you to access the job posting, including 
the instructions to apply. You should 
not tweet back your application, but 
follow the link to the job posting and its 
instructions to apply. 

You may also discover active Twitter 
users in your field, either private 
individuals or professional associations 
(see Birds of a Feather on page 12), that 
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tweet job postings, conference news and 
articles as well as notices of industry 
and networking events. This can help 
you build your professional network 
and make the hidden job market visible 
tweet by tweet. 

For work search purposes, try 
tweeting out your offer to work, the 
services you provide, links to your 
online portfolio or completed work 
and communicating with people 
in your industry. If you are using 
Twitter for professional reasons, keep 
it professional—no complaints, no 
harassment, no inappropriate pictures— 
and create another Twitter account for 
personal use. 

For more information on using 
Twitter, view our course, Using 
the Internet to Find Work, on The 
WORKbook, CAPS’ online classroom. 


Looking to start | 
your career? 
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Visit our website for more information on how you can Be Part of It! 


Pride,, 


Safe Performance. 


sanjel.com 
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Salary 


CAPS Librarian's Hi-5 
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How to Negotiate Anything with 
Anyone Anywhere Around the 
World: What is the appropriate 

small talk to make with your French 
interviewers? Should you decline your 
co-workers’ invitation to karaoke 


and what are the consequences if you 
do? This book makes conversation 
suggestions, reveals conversation taboos 
and gender-related issues when working 
abroad or interacting with diverse 
colleagues at home. 


Next Day Salary Negotiation: As the 
title implies, reading the suggestions 

in this book before your negotiation 
may only take a few hours. Completing 
the assignments and work sheets may 
take several days—a necessary part 

of your occupational research. This 
book provides excellent guidance and 
structure for research, tables of US 
salary data to make comparisons and 
suggestions on how to deal with the 
negotiation process. 


Perfect Phrases for Negotiating 
Salary and Job Offers: What do you 
say during salary negotiations? How 

do you accept or decline an offer? This 
book makes suggestions for appropriate 


and polite phrases to use in negotiation 
and would be of great benefit if you 
need to learn how to talk about salary. 


Salary Tutor: Learn the Salary 
Negotiation Secrets No One Ever 
Taught You: The author of this book 
shows you how to prepare several 
different charts to help facilitate 

your negotiation and how to prepare 
revisions based on experience. The 
author also demonstrates negotiation 
techniques for dealing with offers and 
counteroffers. 


Women Don’t Ask: According to 
the authors, during the course of her 
career, a woman may forfeit up to 
half a million dollars by failing to 
negotiate her salary at her first job. 
Based on a study by researchers at 
Carnegie Mellon, the authors outline 
why women don’t negotiate and how 
to develop a negotiation style. CAPS 
also has the follow-up book, Ask For 
It: How Women Can Use the Power of 
Negotiation to Get What They Really 
Want. 


What.can | do with a degree in...? 


Hear from a panel of 
speakers, all with a similar 
educational background, 
talk about their career paths 
to get ideas for your own. 
You will have a chance to 


Alternative Careers in Animal Science 
Drama 

Alternative Careers in Education 
Electrical & Computer Engineering 
Opportunities in a Green Economy 
Mechanical Engineering 

Native Studies 


network with the speakers Occupational Therapy 
after the forum—a great way Computing Science 
to make connections Marketing 


in the industry you are 
interested in! 


Physical Education 
Writing & Communications 


Details on CAPS website. 
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The Northwest Territories, Canada 


Start Your Career 
and Make a Difference 


Are 
the 


you looking to make an impact in 
career you choose? 


Community Governments of the Northwest 
Territories play an important part in 
shaping our northern communities; you can 


bea 
offe 
emp 
con 


n integral part of this growth. They 
exciting challenges, reliable 
oyment, unlimited possibilities and 


inued training and development 


If you desire to take charge of 


you 
diffe 


career and want to make a 
ence in your community, 


choose a career in local 


government in the 


Nort 


hwest Territories. 


Representing the Community Governments 


of the Northwest Territories 


www.lgant.com 


www.nwtac.com 


Do-you 
remember 
when you 


Saw POSssif 


At Cenovus, that feeling is present in everything we do. And in the people we hire. 


We're a Canadian oil company committed to developing energy resoure safely and responsibly cenovus 


a . BSN (ERY iG: 7: 
With many diverse positions to be filled, visit cenovus.com to find your unique fit. 


Welcome to- 
Re PharmaChoice 


Westerw 


As a independently owned and operated 
Pharmacy in your Western Canada 
Community, we are committed to giving you 
the friendly and helpful customer service that 
you deserve, 


Our Independent Pharmacies are located in 
communities made up of families and friends. 
We like to call our customers by name and 
offer our employees the support they require 
to fulfill family and community 
responsibilities. 


Year after year, we’re right next door, 
celebrating your successes and encouraging 
you to be your best. It’s like having a 
Pharmacist for a best friend.“PharmaChoice”. 


“PharmaChoice” a name you can “Trust” 
Thank-you for your continued support and for 
making us your “Choice”. 


e “PharmaChoice,” for all your Pharmacy needs 
Visit our web-site 
arma oO h www.pharmachoice.ca 
Ax 


Wel fe 
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DESIGN = PROCUREMENT = 
CONSTRUCTION 
© 780-452-8770 @ 780-455-2807 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY www.birdindustrial.ca 
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2du NTEERS! 


The following people volunteered at CAPS between September 2010 and June 2011 
to support students’ career development. Thank you—you have each made a difference. 


Ali Abdi, University of Alberta, Educational Policy Studies 


Ali Ahmed-Hameed, Government of Alberta, Alberta 
Infrastructure 


Darren Alessandrini, Capital Power Corporation 
Katharine Alexander, Dickensfield Amity House 
Declan Ali, University of Alberta, Biological Science 
Peter Amerongen, Habitat Studio & Workshop Ltd. 


Amanda Amyotte, Government of Alberta, Children and 
Youth Services 


Sandra Anderson, Alberta Teachers’ Association 


Janine Andrews, University of Alberta, Museums and 
Collections Services 


Alison Archer, Bennett Jones LLP 

Peter Bailey, St. Albert Public Library 

Tracey Bailey, Health Law Institute 

Paul Bajcer, Legislative Assembly of Alberta 

Craig Bansema, Kitchen Partners 

Michelle Barker, Centre of Autism Services Alberta 
Lamont Bartlett, University of Alberta 


Toni Bayans, University of Alberta, Agriculture, Life and 
Environmental Sciences 


Eddy Bayens, Edmonton Musicians’ Association 
Bernadette Beadle, University of Alberta 


Robert Beck, Government of Alberta, Alberta Justice, 
Edmonton General Prosecutions 


Clover Bench, University of Alberta, Agriculture, 
Life and Environmental Sciences 


Michel Benoit, Monsanto 
Greg Bereza, Government of Alberta, Alberta Environment 


John Berezowski, Government of Alberta, Agriculture and 
Rural Development 


Greg Bialobzyski, Canadian Wheat Board 
Bernadette Blakey, Telus World of Science - Edmonton 


Frannie Blondheim, University of Alberta, Museums and 
Collections Services 


Michael Bodnar, University of Alberta, 
CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 


Chris Bolivar, Optamedia 


Yaman Boluk, University of Alberta, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 


Don Bouzek, Ground Zero Productions 
Catherine Boyd, Edmonton Public School Board 


Darwin Bozek, Government of Alberta, Alberta Finance 
and Enterprise 


Ross Bradford, Alberta Society of Professional Biologists 
Lauren Bresee, University of Calgary 

Cory Brock, Al-Terra Engineering 

Nelson Brodyk, Haemonetics Software Solutions 

Alex Brown, University of Alberta, Chemistry 

Michael Brown, City of Edmonton 

Stephanie Brown, Government of Alberta 


Heather Bruce, University of Alberta, Agriculture, Life and 
Environmental Sciences 


Huong Bui, Grant MacEwan University 


Sook-Yin Burwash, The Support Network 


Carey Castillo, University of Alberta, CAPS: Your U of A 
Career Centre 


Jason Cathcart, Government of Alberta, Alberta 
Agriculture and Rural Development 


Dave Chan, University of Alberta, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 


John Chan, Elk Island Catholic Schoo! Board 
Irfan Chaudhry, Edmonton Police Service 
Dave Cheyne, Alberta-Pacific 


Mike Chow, University of Alberta, Academic Information 
and Communication. Technologies 


Mecailla Christensen, Alberta Seniors and Community 
Supports 


Blanche Chymycz, Alberta Health Services 
James Clover, Edmonton Police Service 
Luiza Coelho, E4C 


Catherine Cole, Catherine C. Cole & Associates Heritage 
Consultants 


Herman Cortes, University of Alberta 

Kathy Cotton, Alberta Health Services 

Brenda Crickmore, Synerude Canada Ltd 

Philip Currie, University of Alberta, Biological Sciences 
Liz Czach, University of Alberta, English and Film Studies 
Michelle Daveluy, University of Alberta, Anthropology 
Maya Davidow, Lendrum Family Clinic 

Scott Davies, John A. Weir Memorial Law Library 


Adriana Dawes, University of Alberta, Mathematical and 
Statistical Sciences 


Enrico de Borja, Grant MacEwan University 


Gerda de Vries, University of Alberta, Mathematical and 
Statistical Sciences 


Kevin Dell, City of Edmonton 

Barkim Demirdal, C-FER Technologies 

Anna Der, Seniors Assisted Transportation Society (SATS) 
Margo Desmarais, University of Alberta, Arts 

Tammy Dieno, YMCA of Edmonton 


Walter Dixon, University of Alberta, Agriculture, Life and 
Environmental Sciences 


Kathy Dolby, Lifestyle Helping Hands Seniors Association 


John Doucette, University of Alberta, Mechanical 
Engineering 


Stephanie Duncan, Canada Safeway 
Josephine Duquette, Edmonton Public Schools 
Joerg Dyckerhoff, University of Alberta 
Dennis Dykau, Elk Island Public Schools 
Elisha Edwards, Gilead 

David Eggen, Friends of Medicare 

Daniel Eggert, Melcor Developments Ltd. 
Keri Ekberg, Theatre Alberta 

Mohamed EI Daly, University of Alberta 


Marwan El-Rich, University of Alberta, 
Civil and Environmental Engineering 
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Liam Ennis, Forensic Behavioural Science Group 
Kelsey Everton, Lone Pine Publishing 

David Faber, City of Edmonton 

Alma Fadi, University of Alberta, Faculty of Extension 
Debbie Feisst, University of Alberta, Libraries 

Siri Fernando, City of Edmonton 

Jamie Feuffel, PCL Constructors Inc. 

Jennifer Fisk, Freestone Integrated Communications 
Guide Fleury, Maskwacis Health Services 

Andrea Flormann Dion, Maskwacis Health Services 


Morris Flynn, University of Alberta, Mechanical 
Engineering 


Loretta Foley, Urban Systems Ltd. 


Lee Foote, University of Alberta, Agriculture, Life and 
Environmental Sciences 


Mark Freeman, University of Alberta, Physics 


Deanna Frey, Government of Alberta, Solicitor General 
and Public Security 


Leanne Garon, Progressive Academy 
Leigh Gendron, Capital Power Corporation 


Christine Gertz, University of Alberta, CAPS: Your U of A 
Career Centre 


Terry Gibson, Western Heritage 


Murray Gingras, University of Alberta, Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences 


Paul Givens, WorleyParsons 


Duane Gladden, Alberta Association of Municipal 
Districts and Counties 


Tyler Golly, City of Edmonton 

lan Goodge, YOUCAN 

Barrie Gorrie, ATCO Electric 

Paul Goudreau, Black Gold Regional Schools 
Jocelyn Graham, Canadian Diabetes Association 
Sheila Graham, Crocodile Ink 

Jolene Granquist, Whitehall Robins 

Ben Grant, City of Edmonton 


Ken Greenway, Government of Alberta, Sustainable 
Resource Development 


Leluo Guan, University of Alberta, Agriculture, Life and 
Environmental Sciences 


Pam Haggarty, NorQuest College 

Ron Hall, Canadian Forest Service 

Brooks Hanewich, Alberta Council of Disability Services 
Shirley Harpham, University of Alberta, Anthropology 


Lauren Harris, Government of Alberta, Alberta Emergency 
Management Agency 


Alynne Henry, Bredin Institute 
Randy Hetherington, University of Alberta 


Thomas Hillen, University of Alberta, Mathematical and 
Statistical Sciences 


Kristin Hillenbrand, Government of Alberta, Employment 
and Immigration 


Lyndsay Hobbs 
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Dan Hodgson, Government of Alberta, 
Employment and Immigration 


Bryan Hogeveen, University of Alberta, Sociology 


Michael Holly, University of Alberta, 
Marketing and Communications 


Jason Holst, Tucker Wireline 

Mitchell Holte, North American Construction Group 
Colleen Hook, Catholic Social Services 

Arleigh Hudson, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

Sue Huff, Alberta Party 

Rob Huizinga, Isotechnika 

Linda Humphreys, Alberta Innovates Health Solutions 


Natasha Hurley, University of Alberta, 
English and Film Studies 


Christina Hwang, University of Alberta, Libraries 
Maarten Ingen-Housz, Nichols Applied Management 


Trina Innes, University of Alberta, Office of 
Sustainability 


Carrie Jackson, University of Alberta, Libraries 
Robyn Jacobsen, Clean Air Strategic Alliance 
Bruce Jakeway, Computronix 

Farah Jamil, Alberta Health and Wellness 


Kathy Janzen, Association of the Chemical Profession 
of Alberta 


Chris Jass, Royal Alberta Museum 


Jia Jia, University of Alberta, 
CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 


David Johnston, Urban Systems 
Magdalena Jordan, Poundmaker’s Lodge 


Joseph Tim Grain, University of Alberta, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 


Heike Juergens, Private Practice 
Mike Kalmanovitch, Earth’s General Store 


Angela Karpo, Government of Alberta, Sustainable 
esource Development 


Helena Katsuda-Carré, City of Edmonton 


Kris Kendall, Alberta Conservation Association 


Jessica Kennedy, Nokomis Clothing 

Laura Kennedy, City of Edmonton 

Nigel Kidd, Edmonton Financial Literacy Society 

Matt Knights, Edmonton Marriott at River Cree Resort 


arcy Kolodnicki, Government of Alberta, Alberta 
nfrastructure 


Jessica Kolopenuk, University of Alberta 


Naomi Krogman, University of Alberta, Resource 
Economics and Environmental Sociology 


Denis Lacroix, University of Alberta, Libraries 
Regina Landeck, ProLingua Consulting 


Carlos Lange, University of Alberta, Mechanical 
Engineering 


Jayson Lavergne, Public Service Commission of Canada 
Melissa Lindenbach, Hazco Environmental Services 


<irsten Lindquist 


avid Lloyd, Wordsmith Associates 


Sarah Loehr, University of Alberta, Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science 


Glen Loppnow, University of Alberta, Chemistry 
Anne Lopushinsky, Alberta Health Services 


Kat Lou, Government of Alberta, 
Employment and Immigration 


Lloyd Lovatt, Pleasantview United Church 
Nha Luu, Canadian Food Inspection Agency 
Morris Maccagno, WorleyParsons Komex 


Chris Mackay, University of Alberta, 
History and Classics 


Erin MacKenzie, Afexa Life Sciences 


lain MacLean, Government of Alberta, 
Municipal Affairs 
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Jordon Magdalena, Poundmakers 


Chunu Mainali, Government of Alberta, 
Agriculture and Rural Development 


Melinda Mamer, Suncor 

Alan Mangory, City of Edmonton 

RaeLene Marion, Centre for Autism Services Alberta 
Geoff Marsh, Family Vision Care 

Scott McAnsh, City of Edmonton 

Tamara McDonald, CBC Edmonton 

Taya McNabb, CAREERS: The Next Generation 


Heather McPherson, Alberta Council for Global 
Cooperation 


Lisa Mercer, Catholic Charities 
Susan Meunier, City of Edmonton 
Sean Moir, Royal Alberta Museum 


Alyssa Moritz, Government of Alberta, 
Housing and Urban Affairs 


Rachel Murphy, Cross Cancer Institute 

Jan Navarra, City of Edmonton 

Sandra Neis, Government of Alberta, Energy 
Owen Nelsen, Alberta Institute of Argrologists 
Jeff Nelson, Anduro Marketing 

Amber Nicholson, University of Alberta, Arts 
Sergey Nikitin, Alberta Health Services 

Sherry Norton, Altus Group 


Linda Nostbakken, University of Alberta, Alberta School 
of Business 


Gary Nugent, The Status Bureau 


Ellen Nygaard, Government of Alberta, Finance and 
Enterprise 


Vanessa Ogilvy, University of Alberta, Modern 
Languages and Cultural Studies 


Erasmus Okine, University of Alberta, Agriculture, 
Life and Environmental Sciences 


Sandra Olarte, Advanis 
ahati Padmanabhan, Pfizer Canada 
Richard Paproski, Syncrude 


Charles Parker, Canadian International Development 
Agency 


Brenda Parlee, University of Alberta, Resource 
Economics and Environmental Sociology 


Jonathan Parrish, University of Alberta, Biochemistry 
Mark Parsons, Price Waterhouse Coopers 
Michael Penny, Law Society of Alberta 


Michele Pentyliuk, Learning Disabilities Association of 
Alberta 


Wendy Peters, Government of Alberta, Municipal Affairs 
Michael Phair, University of Alberta 

Christy Phillips, Shaw Cable 

Yvonne Phillips, Red Deer College 


Joyce Pittman, Government of Alberta, 
Employment and Immigration 


Joseph J. Pivato, Athabasca University 

Charlotte Player, Edmonton Catholic School Board 
Violet Poon, YWCA Edmonton 

Amal Popatia, City of Edmonton 

Rachel Posh, Edmonton John Howard Society 
Trevor Prentice, Telus World of Science 


Ashley Quaa, Government of Alberta, Alberta 
Agriculture and Rural Development 


Ryan Quigg, Weatherford 


Kate Quinn, Prostitution Awareness and Action 
Foundation of Edmonton 


Dinesh Rathi, University of Alberta, School of Libra 
and Information Studies 


Selina Rawe, Rescue Training Institute Inc. 
Nina Redding, North American Construction Group 


Kristin Regan, Altacare Resources 
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Jessica Restall, University of Alberta, 
Nephrology Clinical Trials 


Eric Rivard, University of Alberta, Chemistry 
Chantelle Robertson, Meadow Lake Tribal Council 


Norma Rodenburg, University of Alberta, 
Office of the Dean of Students 


Brock Roe, Davis Law 


Rory Rogal, Government of Alberta, Sustainable 
Resource Development 


Cam Rollins, Alberta Forest Products Association 
Hilary Rose, Peace Hills Trust 

Jennifer Samin, Suncor 

Thsan Sassi, Alberta Health Services 

Dawn Saunders Dahl, WORKS Art & Design Festival 
Adele Schatschneider, Fort Edmonton Park 

Ken Schmidt, DK3 

Madhan Selvaraj, Stantec 


Jill Shillabeer, Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Film Ratings 


Stuart Shydlowski, Catholic Charities 

Mike Sidra, Alberta Health Services 

Jackie Simmonds, South Side Animal Hospital 

Jill Simpson, Alberta Health Services 

Anthony Singhal, University of Alberta, Psychology 


Benoit Soucy, Government of Alberta, 
Employment and Immigration 


Mariska Span-Smeelen, University of Alberta, 
Agriculture, Life and Environmental Sciences 


Graham Statt, Government of Alberta, Tourism, 
Parks and Recreation 


John Stavropoulos, FMC law 
Godo Stoyke, Carbon Busters 


Glen Sustrik, Government of Alberta, 
Finance and Enterprise 


Irene Sywenky, University of Alberta, 
Comparative Literature 


Angelo Talamayan, Dehnamar Inc. 

Kristen Tappenden, City of Edmonton 

Veronica Thai, Junior Achievement 

Trevor Thistle, The City of Edmonton 

Jessica Thomson, University of Alberta, Sociology 
Sherilyn Trompetter, University of Alberta International 
Jason Tusor, Capital Power Corporation 

Chris Valaire, Stewart Weir 

Charlotte Varem-Sanders, Athletic Nutrition Services 


Renee Vaugeois, John Humphrey Centre for Peace and 
Human Rights 


Brian Wagg, C-FER Technologies 


Carrie Weinrich, Government of Alberta, Human 
Resources 


Doug West, University of Alberta, Economics 
Colin Wetter, Department of Justice Canada 


Jennifer Wilbur, Government of Alberta, Justice and 
Attorney General 


Cc 
Lif 
Rob Willms, Art Gallery of Alberta 


Lane Wilson, Government of Alberta, 
Employment and Immigration 


g¢ Wilkinson, University of Alberta, Agriculture, 
and Environmental Sciences 


Sandra Woitas, Edmonton Public Schools Foundation 


Brendan Woychuk, University of Alberta, 
Human Resource Services 


Todd Wyman, City of St. Albert 
Gordon Yam, Great-West Life 


Allan Yee, City of Edmonton 


Janet Lynn Zazubek, Trow Associates 


Jared Zsombor, Government of Alberta, 
Office of the Chief Medical Examiner 


Become a Medical 
Radiation Therapist, 
MRT(T) 


The Alberta Health Services — Cancer Care is 
expanding to include Radiation services in Red 
Deer and Grande Prairie. When open, these new 
Radiation Therapy sites will result in the creation 
of new Radiation Therapist positions in addition 
to current opportunities in Calgary, Edmonton 
and Lethbridge. The Alberta School of Radiation 
Therapy is looking for mature and compassionate 
individuals with exceptional interpersonal skills 
to join us in 


Creating a Cancer Free Future 


The Alberta School of Radiation Therapy 

offers a 28 month education program, which 
includes didactic and clinical components. Upon 
successful completion of the program you will 
have the opportunity to plan radiation treatments, 
calculate radiation doses, and deliver radiation 
treatments while providing empathy, assessments 
and education to the patient with cancer. 


To speak to someone about this career 
opportunity, please contact the Alberta School of 
Radiation Therapy at 780-643-4641 or for further 
career information 


www.albertahealthservices.ca 


alo Alberta Health 
@ Services 


Exploring 
your career 
options? 


Love fitness? 


Want to make 
a difference in 
people’s lives? 


We can help. 


ax 


WORLDHEALTH 


SF 


worldhealth.ca/careers 


INCLUDING A 
DIFFERENCE 


NOW HIRING 


FIND THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
WORK OF YOUR CAREER AT 
TRANSCANADA 


At TransCanada we dream big, 
think big and do big things. For 
over 50 years, we've had the vision 
and scale to deliver big things that 
matter to North America. With 
pipelines, gas storage and power 
generation, millions of North 
Americans depend on us for the 
energy they need. We're looking 
for people who are ready to take 
on the most significant challenges 
of their careers and define 

energy infrastructure in North 
America. TransCanada is an equal 
opportunity employer. For more 
information and to apply to this 
position, please visit our website at 
www.transcanada.com/careers. 


Everything you do at TransCanada 
contributes to everything we do 
across North America. 

Make more of your IL 
career. Help us build (j00% 


long-lasting energy 100% 


solutions that matter. =e 


¢ TransCanada 


Time... 

to think about what 
joining 1,099 women 
at Investors Group 
could mean for you. 


THE INVESTORS GROUP 


Advantage’ 


The first female Investors Group Consul- 
tant was Melissa Freeman, truly a trail 
blazer, who joined us in 1932 at a time 
when the industry was a male-dominated 
profession. Women like Melissa have been 
building their own businesses here ever 
since, and today we are proud to have 
1,099 female advisors* helping Canadians 
achieve their dreams. 


At Investors Group, we are ready to help 
you build your own practice as a profes- 
sional advisor. 

We offer the advantage of... 


Industry-leading training 

Mentorship and support 

Flexibility and independence 
Contact us, and find out how we can help 
you build a practice that can bring you per- 
sonal and professional rewards far beyond 
those associated with a traditional job. 


Forward your resumé to: 


Ray Dallaire 
Regional Director 


Suite 100 - 12315 Stony Plain Road 
Edmonton, AB TSN 3Y8 


(780) 488-3828 
ray.dallaire@investorsgroup.com 
www.careersinvestorsgroup.com 


Investors 
Group” 


* As of September 30, 2008. ™ Trademarks owned by IGM 
Financial Inc, and licensed to its subsidiary corporations. 
This is a full-time opportunity to establish your own variable- 
income and self-employed business in association with 
Investors Group MP1459 (10/2008-P)} 
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at INTUIT. it’s 


real work, world & impact 


You’ve got the degree. Now it’s time to get to work. Real work that matters and makes a daily difference to 
Canadians. 


Intuit Canada (the makers of TurboTax and QuickBooks) want Computing Science and Engineering grads ready to 
take what they've learned in the classroom and apply it to real-world scenarios that truly benefits Canadians. 


Discover What You fa) = & [a] Learn About the Bl=e8i) Amongst Top 10 rad: [a 

Can Do at Intuit epee Products You'd AS Best Workplaces in see 
: Ww seks oe 

Canada Ea ae ork on oe, Canada ore 


http://www. intuitcareers.com http://www. intuit.ca goo.gl/3rqvs 


e Innovate e Connect e Grow 
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8 Alberta Health 
M@ Services 


Alberta Health Services has career opportunities province-wide to work at our 
state of the art facilities. Alberta Health Services offers health care professionals 
a breadth of challenging and rewarding jobs from all across the province with 
lifestyle options that only a spectacular province like Alberta can provide. 
Alberta Health Services has an international reputation as a leader in research, 
innovation and care.We have a great opportunity waiting for you! 


THANK YOU 


to the organizations that have done business with CAPS between November 1, 2010 and April 30, 2011 
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104 Street Law 


1524784 Alberta Ltd/ Zyla 
Industries 


1572419 Alberta Ltd. 
A&B Concrete Pumping 
(2007) Ltd. 

A. W. Fraser & Associates 


ABC Child Development 
Centre 


ABC Head Start 
Accenture 


Ace Vegetation Control 
Service Ltd. 


Achieve Communication 
Services - Edmonton 


Actua 
Adelantar Consulting 
Adfast Corp 


ADT Alarms - South 
Edmonton 


Advance Manufacturing 


Ltd. 

Adyanis Inc. 

Aecon Industrial Western 
Inc. 

AESO (Alberta Electric 
System Operator) 

Afexa Life Sciences Inc. 
AFSC (Agriculture 
Financial Services 
Corporation) 


AGRA Foundations 
Limited 


Agrium 


Ainsworth Engineered 
Canada LP 


Alberco Construction Ltd. 
Alberta 4-H 


Alberta AdaptAbilities 
Association 


Alberta Association for the 
Dependent Handicapped 
Alberta Beverage 
Container Recycling 
Corporation (ABCRC) - 
Edmonton 

Alberta Blue Cross 
Alberta Camping 
Association 

Alberta Cancer Board - 
Provincial Office 

Alberta Canola Producers 
Commission 

Alberta College of 
Pharmacists 

Alberta Conservation 
Association 

Alberta Council For 
Global Cooperation 
Alberta Diabetes 
Foundation 

Alberta Health Services 
Alberta Health Services - 
Cancer Corridor - Calgary 
Alberta Innovates - Health 
Solutions 

Alberta Investment 
Management Corporation 
(AIMCo) 

Alberta Lake Management 
Society 

Alberta Native Friendship 
Centres Association 


Alberta Newsprint 
Company 


Alberta Pensions Services 
Corporation (APS) 


Alberta Petroleum 
Industries Ltd 


Alberta Pulse Growers 
Commission 


Alberta Recreation and 
Parks Association (ARPA) 
Alberta Recycling 
Management Authority 


Alberta Safety & 
Environmental Services 


Alberta Students’ Executive 
Council 


Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Alberta Utilities 
Commission 

All Weather Windows 
Alliance Jeunesse-Famille 
de Alberta Society 
(AJFAS) 

Alltech Canada 

Alta Care Resources 
AltaGas Ltd. 


AltaGas Utilities Inc. - 
Leduc 


AltaLink 
Amber’s Brewing Co. Inc. 


Ambertec Ltd. 

Amity Corporation 
Anzuk Teaching Agency 
Aon Consulting Ine. 
Apple Inc. 
applytoeducation.ca 
ARAMARK Canada Ltd. 
ARC Resources Ltd. 


Arrkann Trailer & RV 
Centre 


Art Gallery of Alberta 


Arts and Heritage 
Foundation of St. Albert 


Arts and Heritage St. 
Albert 


Aspen View Regional 
Division No. 19 


ASSIST Community 
Services Centre 


Association of Independent 
Schools and Colleges in 
Alberta (AISCA) 


ATB Financial 

ATCO Electric 

ATCO Gas 

ATCO Pipelines 

ATCO Power (Sheerness 
Generating Station) 
August Organics 
AustraLearn and 
EuroLearn - Study in 
Australia, New Zealand 
and the UK 

Aviscar Inc. 

Bankers Hall Club 

Barr Engineering and 
Environmental Science 
Canada Ltd 
BASF Canada - 
Battle River Implements 


Innisfail 


Battle River Research 
Group 

Bayer CropScience - 
Calgary 

Bayer CropScience - 
Edmonton Area 


Bayer CropScience - 

Fort Saskatchewan 

BC Assessment 

Best Printing Services Inc 
BHP Billiton Canada Ine. 


Big Brothers Big Sisters 
Edmonton & Area 


Bio-Rad Laboratories 
(Canada) Ltd 

Bird Construction 
Company 

Birks 

Bisco Industries 
Bissell Centre 

Bits In Glass Inc. 

BJ Services Company 
Canada 

Black Cat Blades Ltd. 


Black Gold Regional 
Division #18 


Blackhawk Golf Club 


Blue Ridge Lumber Ine - 
Whitecourt 


oardwalk Rental 
Communities - Head 
Office 

BOATsmart! Canada 
Body by Bennett 

Bonnie Doon Playschool 
Box Clever 

BP Canada Energy 
Company - Calgary 
Brace Tool Inc. 

Bramm Technologies Inc. 
Brandt Tractor Ltd. 
Bredin Institute - Centre 
for Learning 

Brenntag Canada Ine. - 
Calgary 

Broadview Press 

Buffalo Trail Public 


Schools Regional Division 
No, 28 

BUKSA Strategic 
Conference Services 
Business Development 
Bank of Canada 


Business Improvement 
Solutions 


Butterfield Family 


C.H. Robinson Worldwide, 


Inc. 
C4i Consultants Inc. 
Cabela’s Canada 


Calgary Board of 
Education 


Calgary Catholic School 
District 

Calgary Co-operative 
Association Limited 
Calgary Sport and Social 
Club 

Calgary tour de nuit 
Society 

California Closets 
Callow & Associates 
Calscan Services 
Cameco Corporation 
Camp Encounter 

Camp Health, Hope & 
Happiness (He Ho Ha) 
Camp Maskepetoon 
Camp Warwa Society 


Canada Pump and Power 
(CPP) Corporation 
Canada Safeway Limited 
- Calgary 

Canada Safeway Limited - 
Edmonton 


Canadian Forest Products 
(Canfor) - Prince George 
Canadian Mental Health 
Association - Edmonton 
Region 


Canadian Natural 
Resources Limited 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Canadian Paraplegic 
Association (Alberta) 
Canadian Red Cross 
Society - Calgary 
Canadian Resource 
Valuation Group Inc. 


Canfor - Grande Prairie 
Division 


Capital Irrigation 
CapitalCare 


CAREERS: The Next 
Generation Foundation 


Cargill Limited - Winnipeg 
CASA Child, Adolescent 
and Family Mental Health 
Cash Store Financial Inc. 
CASTI 

Catholic Social Services 
CBI Home Health - 
Calgary 

CCM Lawn Service 

CDL Systems Ltd. 
Cenovus Energy Inc. 


Centre for Autism Services 
Alberta 

Centre for Family Literacy 
C-FER Technologies 
(1999) Inc. 

Champion Petfoods Ltd 


Champion Technologies Ltd. 


Changes 

Charles River Associates 
Chenomx Inc. 

Child Development Centre 


Children’s Autism Services 
of Edmonton 

Chinook School Division 
Chokka Center for 
Integrative Health 


Christ the Redeemer 
Catholic Schools 


CIMCO Refrigeration 
City of Calgary 
City of Edmonton 


City of Edmonton, Capital 
Construction 


City of Edmonton, 
Community Facility 
Services 

City of Fort Saskatchewan 
City of Leduc 

City of Red Deer 

City of St. Albert (Human 
Resource Services) 
Cleankeys Inc. 

Clearview Public Schools 
Climate Change Central 
CN Rail 

Coca-Cola Bottling Led. - 
Edmonton 


CodeBaby 


College and Association 
of Registered Nurses of 
Alberta (CARNA) 


College of Alberta Dental 
Assistants 


College Pro Painters 
College Pro Window 
Cleaning 
ComFree 


Concordia University 
College of Alberta 
Conifex Inc. 

Conroy Ross Partners 
Limited 

Conseil des écoles 
fransaskoises 

Conseil Scolaire Centre- 
Nord No. 2 


Conseil Scolaire 
Francophone de la 
Colombie-Britannique 


Consumer Impact 
Marketing (CIM) 


Container West 


Council of Ministers of 
Education Canada 


Council of the Federation 
Secretariat / Secrétariat du 
Conseil de la fédération 
Covenant Health 

Crop Production Services 
Crystal Glass Canada Ltd. 
CT & Associates 
Engineering Inc. 
Cybernius Medical Ltd. 


Dacro Industries Inc. 


Danone Canada 

Davey Tree Services 
David Aplin Recruiting 
DCM Group 

Deco Windshield Repair 
Inc. 

Derrick Golf and Winter 
Club 


Devon Canada 
Corporation 


DFI 

DHL Express (Canada) Ltd. 
Diversified Staffing Services 
DKL Enterprises 

DL Seeds Inc. 

DMI - Peace River Pulp 
Division 


Donex Pharmacy & 
Department Store 


Dover Operating Corp 


Dow AgroSciences Canada 
Inc, - Edmonton Area 


Downtown Business 
Association 


Drayden Insurance Ltd. 
Drilformance 

Drug Trading Company, 
Ltd. 

DRUGStore Pharmacy - 
Brampton 

Dryden Regional Health 
Centre 

Ducks Unlimited Canada - 
Stonewall, MB 

D-Wave Systems Inc. 

E. I. DuPont Canada 
Company 

Eagle West Wind Energy Inc. 


Earthmaster Environmental 
Strategies Inc. 


Edmonton Catholic Separate 
School District No. 7 


Edmonton Country Club 


Edmonton Economic 
Development Corporation 


Edmonton Fencing Club 


Edmonton Inner City 
Children’s Society 
Edmonton Khalsa School 
Educational Association 


Edmonton Oilers and 
Edmonton Oil Kings 
Hockey Club 


Edmonton Petroleum Golf 
& Country Club 


Edmonton Police Service 
Edmonton Public Schools 
Edmonton Waste 
Management Centre of 
Excellence (EWMCE) 

Elk Island Catholic 
Separate Regional School 
Division No. 41 

Elk Island Public Schools 
R.D. No. 14 

EMC 


Employment Office 
Canada 


Enbridge - Edmonton 
Enbridge Inc. - Calgary 
Encana Corporation 
Energy Alloys, LLC 
Energy Resources 
Conservation Board 


(ERCB) 
Enerplus Corporation 


Enterprise Holdings - 
Edmonton 


Enthink 


EPCOR Uulities Inc. - 
Edmonton 


Esak Consulting Ltd 
ESCO Corporation 

ESI Energy Services Inc. 
Excel Education 

Excelsior Engineering Ltd. 
Exova 

ExxonMobil Canada 
Falls Brook Centre 


Farm Credit Canada - 
Regina 


Farm Fresh Lamb 


Fastenal Company 
Industrial and 
Construction Supplies 


Federated Co-operatives 
Limited 

Federated Insurance 
Fekete Associates Inc. 
Finning (Canada) - 
Edmonton 

FirstEnergy Capital 
Corporation 

Fisher Scientific 

Flynn Canada Ltd. 
Foothills Forest Products 


Ford Credit Canada 
Limited 


Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited 


Fort McMurray Catholic 
School District 


Fort Vermilion School 
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Division No, 52 
FortisAlberta 

Frank Slide Interpretive 
Centre 

Fraser Milner Casgrain 
LLP 


Free For All Marketing 
Inc, - Sherwood Park 


Freedom 55 Financial 
Friends of Rutherford 
House 


Friends of the Ukrainian 
Village Society 

Fringe Theatre Adventures 
Futurestep - Vancouver 
Garneau After School Care 
Garneau Care Services Ltd. 


Garneau Tennis and Beach 
Volleyball Club 


Gateway Entertainment 
Gateway Research 
Organization 

GE Canada - Calgary 

GE Canada - Mississauga 
GE Power & Water 
Gemini 

General Mills Canada 
Corporation 

General Recycling 
Industries 

GENIVAR - Calgary 
GENIVAR - Red Deer 
GeoGlobal Resources Inc. 
Getting Ready for 
Inclusion Today (The 
GRIT Program) 


GI Research and Hepatitis 
Support 

Gibraltar Mines Ltd. 
Gibson Energy Ltd. 
Gilead Alberta ULC 
Givens LLP 


GLJ Petroleum Consultants 
Ltd. 


GLM Industries L.P. 
Global Hire Placement 
Services 

GMR Marketing 

Go Bee Industries Ine. 


Golder Associates Ltd. - 
Calgary 

Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Advanced 
Education & Technology 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Agriculture and 
Rural Development 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Children & Youth 
Services 

Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Culture and 
Community Spirit - St. 
Paul 

Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Education 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Infrastructure 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Justice and 
Attorney General 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Municipal Affairs 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Sustainable 
Resource Development - 
Peace River 

Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Sustainable 
Resource Development, 
Forest Protection 


Government of Alberta, 

Alberta Tourism, Parks & 
Recreation 
Government of Alberta, 
Alberta Transportation 


Government of Alberta, 
Alberta’s Future Leaders 
Program 
Government of Alberta, 

Legislative Assembly Office 


Government of Alberta, 
Oil Sands Discovery 
Centre 
Government of Alberta, 
PQ/AB Student 
Employment Exchange 
Program 
Government of Alberta, 
Service Alberta 


Government of Alberta, 
Travel Alberta 


Government of Canada, 
Agriculture & Agri-Food 
Canada, Agri-Environment 
Services Branch 


Government of Canada, 
Agriculture and Agri-Food 
Canada - Agroforestry 
Development Centre 
Government of Canada, 
Agriculture and Agri-Food 
Canada - Lethbridge 


Government of Canada, 
Canadian Forces 
Recruiting Centre - 
Detachment Edmonton 
Government of Canada, 
Canadian Forest Service 
Government of Canada, 
Correctional Service of 
Canada - Saskatoon 


Government of Canada, 
Department of National 
Defence - Ottawa 
Government of Canada, 
Environment Canada - 
Edmonton 


Government of Canad 
Library of Parliament 


2 


Government of Canada, 
National Research Council 
- Institute for Marine 
Biosciences 

Government of Canada, 
Natural Resources Canada 
- Edmonton 


Government of Canada, 
Natural Resources Canada 
- Ottawa 


Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency - Elk 
Island National Park 
Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency - 
Jasper 


Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency 

- Lake Louise, Yoho, 
Kootenay Field Unit 
Government of Canada, 
Parks Canada Agency - 
Mountain National Parks 
& Historie Sites 
Government of Canada, 
Public Service Commission 
- Edmonton 
Government of Canada, 
Senate of Canada Page 
Program 


Government of Canada, 
Statistics Canada - 
Edmonton 

Government of Manitoba, 
Conservation Forestry 
Branch 

Government of 
Saskatchewan, Public 
Service Commission 
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Government of the 
Northwest Territories 
Grande Prairie Public 
School District #2357 
Grande Prairie Roman 
Catholic Separate School 
District No. 28 


Grant MacEwan University 


Grasslands Recruitment 
Specialists 


Great Northern Grain 
Terminals Ltd. 


Greater Edmonton 
Foundation (GEF): 
Housing for Seniors 


Greater Saskatoon 
Catholic Schools 


Greater St. Albert Catholic 
Regional Division No. 29 


Great-West Life Assurance 
Company 

Green Clean Squad 

Green Oasis Services / 
Blueweed 

Gr 
Greenfield Community 
Nursery School 


2en Side Up Ine. 


Greenland Garden Centres 
Guardian Chemicals Inc. 
Guess? Canada 
Corporation - Montreal 


H&M Hennes & Mauritz 
Canada Ine. 


Halfords Hide and Leather 
Company 

Halliburton Canada 
Har-De Agri Services 
Harvest Operations Corp. 
Hatch Ltd. - Saskatoon 
Hatfield Consultants 
Health Careers in Sask 


Health Quality Council of 
Alberta 


Heritage Collaborative Inc. 


Hess Education Canada 
HMA Land Services Ltd. 
Holy Family Catholic 
Regional Division #37 


Horizon School Division 


No. 67 


Hostelling International 
Canada - Pacific Mountain 
Region 


HSBC - Hong Kong 


Hudson’s Bay Company - 
Zellers/The Bay Pharmacy 


Hunter McDonnell 
Pipeline Services 

IATS - Credit Card 
Processor 

IBM Canada Limited 
ICMS, Ine. 

Illico Hodes 

Impact Teachers 

Imperial Oil Limited 
Imperial Tobacco Canada 
Independent Advocacy Inc. 


Indo Canadian Women’s 
Association 


Inflatable Fun Inc. 
Innovative Intervention 
Services 

nnovotech Ine. 


nside Education - 
Edmonton 


nsignia Software 
Intact Insurance - Calgary 


Intec Billing Canada Ltd. - 
Markham, ON 


nter Pipeline Fund 


ntercare Corporate Group 


International Avenue 


International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC) 


International School of 
Macao 


Internationella Engelska 
Skolan 


Investors Group Financial 
Services - Sherwood Park 
ISNetworld 


JET Learning Centre - 
Edmonton Branch 


John Crane Canada Inc. 
Jurassic Forest 

JV Driver 

Kachak Investments 
Kaplan Test Prep & 
Admissions 

Kasota East Camp 

kK 
KEC Investments Inc. 


ian Dyck Associates 


Kelly Services - Edmonton 
Kennedy Personnel 
Solutions Ine. 

Key Connections 
Consulting Inc. 

Keyera Corp. 

Keystone Labs Inc. 

Kids Cancer Care 
Foundation of Alberta 
Kids First Communication 
Services Inc. 

Kiewit Energy Canada 
Corp. 

Kinder Morgan Canada 
Kinilau Physics Inc. 
Kinsmen Club of 
Edmonton 

Kitchen Partners Limited 


KJA Consultants Ine. - 
Edmonton 


Konica Minolta Business 
Solutions - Edmonton 


Koroto Engineering 
Kwantlen Polytechnic 
University 

Labatt Brewery 


Lafarge Canada Inc. 
AC&A Western Canada 
Lakeland Agricultural 
Research Association 
(LARA) - Bonnyville 
Lakeland Catholic School 
District No. 150 


Lakeland College 


Lamont Health Care 
Centre 
Landmark Mazda 


LandSolutions Inc. 
Language Spirit Limited 


Lansdowne Child Care & 
Family Centre 


LArche Association of 
Edmonton 


Latta Corporation 


Lauderdale Afterschool 
Program 


LawDepot.com 

Ledcor Group of 
Companies 

Leduc County, Parks and 
Recreation 

Lee Specialties Ltd. 
Legal Resource Centre 
Les Petits Soleils Inc. 
Before and After School 
Care 

Lesser Slave Lake Bird 
Observatory 

Linde Canada 


Living Sky School Division 
No. 202 

Lloyd Sadd Insurance 
Brokers 

Lloydminster Public School 
Division 

Loblaw Companies Ltd - 
Calgary 

London Drugs - Edmonton 
Louis Dreyfus Canada Ltd. 
LoyaltyOne 

LTCO INC. 

Lucas Tree Experts 

Ludia Inc. 


MaidPro-Leduc & South 
Edmonton 


Mainstream Aquatics Ltd. 


Make a Future - Careers in 
BC Education 


Make A Wish Northern 
Alberta 


Mamawetan Churchill 
River Health Region 


Mammoet Canada Western 
Ltd. 


Mark Anthony Brands 


Marksmen Vegetation 
Management Inc. 


Martin Sprocket & Gear 
Canada, Inc. 


Marys’ Gardens 
Matrix Solutions Inc. 
McCarthy and Sons 
McDonald Family 


McDougall House 
Association 


McKee After School 
Program 

McKernan Child Care 
Society 

McKesson Canada 
MecMan Youth Family 
and Community Services 
Association 

Medicine Hat Catholic 
Regional Division No. 20 
Medicine Hat School 
District No. 76 

Medicine Shoppe Canada 
Inc. - Head Office 
Meltwater News 

Mental Health Foundation 
Merit Contractors 
Association 

Metis Nation of Alberta 
Metro Continuing 
Education 

Meyers Norris Penny - 
Calgary 

MH Vicars School of 
Massage Therapy 


Micralyne 

Microquest Inc. 

Millar Western Forest 
Products Ltd. - Edmonton 


Millar Western Forest 
Products Ltd. (Whitecourt 
Pulp Diy) 


Millennium EMS Solutions 
Ltd. 


MITKOR Consulting Ltd. 


Miyo Wahkohtowin 
Education Authority 


MMD Sales Ltd. 
MMM Group 
Momentive 


Monsanto Canada - 
Winnipeg 


Morgan Stanley 
mortgagestogo.ca 
Mosaic Sales Solutions - 
Mississauga 
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Multiple Sclerosis (MS) 
Society of Canada - 
Edmonton Chapter 


Municipal District of Big 
Lakes 


My Filosophy Inc. 
NAIT 


National Oilwell Varco 
(NOV)/Dreco Energy 
Sevices Ltd. 


Natural Resources 
Conservation Board 


Nature Alberta 


Nature Conservancy of 
Canada, Alberta Region 


NEWAD - Montreal 
NorQuest College 


North American 
Construction Group 


North American Health 
Care, Inc. 


North Shore 
Environmental Consultants 


Northern Alberta Sleep 
Clinic 

Northern Health Authority 
- Corporate Office 
Northern Lights School 
Division #69 (Alberta) 


Northern Lights School 
Division No. 113 
(Saskatchewan) 


Northland School Division 
No. 61 


Northlands 
Northstar Oilfield Services 


Northwest School Division 
No. 203 


NOVA Chemicals - Red 
Deer 


NWT Recreation and 
Parks Association 
(NWTRPA) 

OEM Remanufacturing 
Company 

Oil Country Engineering 
O’Kane Consultants Inc. 


ONSTREAM Engineering 
Ltd. 


Ontracks Consulting Ltd. 
OrionHealth Services Inc. 


Ormed Information 
Systems Ltd. 


Our Lady Queen of Peace 
Ranch (Northern Alberta) 


Over the Rainbow Inc. 
Overwaitea Food Group 
Oxford Learning Centres 
Packers Plus Energy 
Services - Calgary 
Packers Plus Energy 
Services Inc. - Edmonton 


Paladin Security Group 
Ltd. 


Palliser Bayview Pumphill 
Preschool 


Paragon Pharmacies Ltd. 
(SDM) 


ParaMed Home Health 
Care (Division of 
Extendicare Inc.) 
Parkland County 


Parkland School Division 
No. 70 


Pason Systems Corp. 
Passport Capital, LLC 
Peace Country Beef and 
Forage Association 


Peace River School 
Division No. 10 


Penn West Energy Trust 


Penny Bissett Consulting 
Ine. 


Great 
Careers are 


Engineered 
at Fluor 


Fluor designs, builds, and 
maintains some of the world’s 
largest and most complex projects. 


Become part of one of the most 
innovative providers of business 
solutions in the fields of engineering, 
procurement, construction, 
maintenance (EPC&M), and project 
management. At Fluor, you will find 
opportunities to develop and advance 
your career. 


Fluor can offer you key training, 
mentoring and professional develop- 
ment, best-in-class benefits, work/ 
life balance and social & community 
involvement opportunities. 


i 


iverse Projects 


nnovative Technology 


ibrant & Creative Teams 


(A rerienced Mentors 


ewarding Careers 


Discover your potential 
www.fluor.com 


FLUOR. 


ADCA071511 ©2011 Fluor Corporation 


a Join Us.” 


ES 
A 


ra 


Bae ie 
Make a Difference: 
Have an impact wefking 

in the public interest. 


Si! 


@ERCB Energy RES 
2 d 
\~ Conservation Boar 


visit www.ercb.ca 


We offer: 


Competitive workplace programs 
designed to meet your needs 


Opportunities for training and 
quick advancement 


Time... 

to think about the 
career opportunity 
of a lifetime. 


“Advantage” 


But don’t just take our word for it... 


Fast Company magazine named 
personal financial advisor as the #1 job 


CareerBuilder.com listed financial 
advisors as the 6" fastest growing 
occupation 


Money magazine / Salary.com named 
the career as the 9" best for young 
people and 4" best for those over 50 


Consider this. The demand for financial 
planners has never been higher, so contact 
us about becoming an Investors Group 
Consultant. Find out why Investors Group 
was rated the #1 Full Service Dealer*, 

and how we can help bring you personal 
and professional rewards far beyond those 
associated with a traditional job. 


Forward your resumé to: 


Ray Dallaire 
Regional Director 


Suite 100 - 12315 Stony Plain Road 
Edmonton, AB TSN 3Y8 


(780) 488-3828 
ray.dallaire@investorsgroup.com 


www.careersinvestorsgroup.com 


* Investment Executive Dealer Report Card, June 2008. 
| ™ Trademarks owned by IGM Financial Inc. and licensed to its 


subsidiary corporations. This is a full-time opportunity to 
establish your own variable-income and self-employed 
business in association with Investors Group. 
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Peoples Drug Mart - 
Burnaby, BC 


PepsiCo Beverages Canada 
PepsiCo/Frito Lay Canada 


Peter Kiewit Infrastructure 
Co. 


eter S, Wong Law Office 
Pharmachoice Western Ine. 
Pharmasave Grand Forks 


Pinnacle Security Inc. 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Limited - 
A DuPont Business 
Pioneer Hi-Bred 
Production Ltd. - 
Edmonton 
Pocket Kings 
Poison and Drug 
Information Service 
(PADIS) 


Polar Ice Express Inc. 


Portage College 
Porter Engineering Ltd. 
PotashCorp - Saskatoon 


Prairie North Health 
Region 

Praxair Canada Ine. - 
Calgary 

Priddis Greens Golf and 
Country Club 
Prochnau Family 


Procon Mining & 
Tunnelling Ltd. 


Project Search Group 
Propertyguys.com 
Protocol Education 


Protostatix Engineering 
Consultants Inc. 


PTI Group Ine. 
Public Outreach 
Pure Vision Inc. 


Quality Move 
Management 


Quantiam Technologies Inc. 


R.A. Malatest & 
Associates Ltd. 


Rachel Notley, MLA, 
Edmonton-Strathcona 


Raymond James Ltd. 
RBC Royal Bank 


Read Jones Christoffersen 
Ltd. 

Ready Engineering 
Corporation 
RealPageMaker 
Recycling Council of 
Alberta 


Red Associates Engineering 
Ltd. 


Red Deer Catholic 
Regional Division #39 


Red Deer Public School 
District No, 104 


Red Deer River Watershed 
Alliance (RDRWA) 


Regina Roman Catholic 
Separate School Division 
No. 81 


Reliance Protectron 
Resinnova Research Ine. 
Revera Ine. 

Rexall Family of 
Pharmacies - Mississauga 
Reynolds and Reynolds 
(Canada) Ltd. 
Richardson International 
Rio Terrace Community 
Preschool 


Rio Tinto Canada 
Management 


Ritchie Bros. Auctioneers 


Rite Aid Corporation 


RiverWatch - Edmonton 
Rocky View School 
Division No. 41 

Royal City Soccer Club 
Ryder Canada 

Sandvine Inc. 

Sanjel Corporation - 
Calgary 

SARPI LTD 
Saskatchewan Cattleman’s 
Association 
Saskatchewan Pulse 
Growers 


Saskatchewan Research 
Council 


Saskatoon Public School 
Division No. 13 


SaskPower 
Schlumberger - Sugar 
Land, TX 


School District No. 22 
(Vernon) 


SCM Insurance Services 
Scotiabank - Toronto 


Scouts Canada - Northern 
Lights Council 


Seasons Consulting Group 


Ltd. 

SeisWare International Inc. 
Sequiter Inc. 

Shaw Conference Centre 
Shell Canada Limited 
Sherritt International 


Shoppers Drug Mart - 
Alberta 


Shoppers Drug Mart - 
Ontario 


Siksika Board of Education 
Silvacom Ltd. 


Sirius Instrumentation & 
Controls Inc. 


Sleep Country Canada 
Slipstream Trading 


Smith International 
Canada Ltd. 


Snamprogetti Canada Inc. 
SnowSeekers Inc. 

Sobeys Pharmacy Group - 
Dartmouth, NS 

Societe Prescolaire Grandin 
Sony of Canada Ltd. 


South East Cornerstone 
School Division #209 


Spa Lady 

Spartan Controls Ltd. - 
Calgary 

SPEC Engineering Inc. 
Special Event Rentals Ltd. 
Spectra Energy - Fort 
Nelson, BC 
Sprague-Rosser 
Contracting 

St. Albert Day Care Society 
St. Albert Protestant 
Schools 


St. Paul Education 
Regional Division No. 1 
St. Thomas Aquinas 
Roman Catholic Separate 
Regional Division #38 


Standard Chartered 


Standard Roofing 
Company Inc. 

Stantec Consulting Ltd. - 
Edmonton 

Stella & Dot 


Stollery Children’s 
Hospital Foundation 


Stony Plain Public Library 
Strathcona County 
Stream-Flo Industries Ltd. 
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Stuart Olson Dominion 
Construction Ltd. 


Student Works Painting 
Corporation 

Sturgeon County 
Sturgeon School Division 
Sun Country Health 
Region 

Suncor Energy Inc. - 
Calgary 

Sunrise School Division 
Superb Curb 

SureHire Inc. 


Sustainable Soil Solutions 
Canada Inc. 


Sylvan Learning Centre 
Syncrude Canada Limited 
Syngenta Crop Protection 
- Guelph 

T.D. Williamson, Inc. 
Talisman Energy Inc. 
Tanks-A-Lot Ltd. 

TAQA North Ltd. 

TD Insurance 

Teck Resources Limited 
tekmar Controls Ltd. 
TELUS 


TELUS World of Science 
Edmonton 


Tembec - BC 

Tembec - BC - East 
Kootenays 

Tenaris 

he Alberta Public Interest 
esearch Group (APIRG) 
he Alberta School 
mployee Benefit Plan 


ma eo 


he Aurum Group 
he Bennett Centre 


he Bhutan Canada 
sundation 


saa 


e Book Fair Company 
he Citadel Theatre 
he Council of Canadians 


he Drumheller & District 
hamber of Commerce 


Sodsac 


he Edmonton Power 
istorical Foundation 


Se 


he Family Centre 
The Fath Group 
The Fluid Life Corporation 


The Good Samaritan 
Society 


The Henschel Family 


The Home Depot - 99 
Avenue 


The Law Society of Alberta 


The Lung Association - 
Alberta & NWT 


The Mental Health 
Commission of Canada 


The Mustard Seed 
(Edmonton) 


The Sales Effect 
The Yonas Family 
Themis Solutions Ine. 


Three Little Pigs 
Publishing Ltd, 


Thrifty Foods 


Tolko Industires Ltd. - 
Head Office (Vernon, BC) 


Tolko Industries Ltd. - 
Lumby BC 


Tourmaline Oil Corp. 
Town of Devon 
Town of Morinville 


Tracer Industries Canada 
Limited 


TransAlta Corporation 
TransCanada - Calgary 


Transmission Design 
Consultants 
Travelers Financial 
Corporation 


Trigger Communications 
& Design Ltd. 

Two Sigma Investments 
TWS Engineering Ltd. 

U of A, Academic 
Information and 
Communication 
Technologies (AICT) 

U of A, Addiction and 
Mental Health Research 
Laboratory 

U of A, Agricultural, 

Life and Environmental 
Sciences 

U of A, AIESEC 

U of A, Ancillary Services 
U of A, Biosciences Animal 
Service 

U of A, Campus Food 
Bank 

U of A, Campus Saint-Jean 
U of A, Canola Breeding 
Program 

U of A, CAPS: Your U of A 
Career Centre 

U of A, Centre for 
International Business 
Studies 

U of A, Centre for Writers 
U of A, CJSR FM88 

U of A, Community 
Service-Learning (CSL) 

U of A, Department of 
Agriculture, Food and 
Nutritional Science 

U of A, Department of Art 
and Design 


U of A, Department of 
Biochemistry 

U of A, Department of 
Biological Sciences 

U of A, Department of 
Chemical and Materials 
Engineering 

U of A, Department of 
Chemical and Materials 
Engineering (Xu Oil 
Sands Group) 

U of A, Department of 
Civil and Environmental 
Engineering 

U of A, Department of 
Computing Science 

U of A, Department of 
Dentistry 

U of A, Department of 
Earth and Atmospheric 
Sciences 

U of A, Department of 
Electrical and Computer 
Engineering 

U of A, Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 
U of A, Department of 


Mechanical Engineering - 
Large Scale Fluids Lab 


U of A, Department of 
Medicine - CEGIUR 

U of A, Department of 
Music 

U of A, Department of 
Physics 

U of A, Department of 
Physiology 

U of A, Department of 
Renewable Resources 
U of A, Department of 
Rural Economy 

U of A, Devonian Botanic 
Garden 


U of A, Discover E 
Engineering and Science 
Camps 

U of A, Ellerslie Research 
Station 


U of A, Energy 
Management and 
Sustainable Operations 


U of A, External Relations 
Department - Student 
Calling Program 

U of A, Faculty of Arts 

U of A, Faculty of 
Augustana 

U of A, Faculty of 
Engineering - Office of 
the Dean 

U of A, Faculty of Native 
Studies 

U of A, Faculty of Nursing 
U of A, Faculty 

of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences 


U of A, Faculty of Physical 


Activity Camps 

U of A, Fitness and 
ifestyle Centre 

of A, Libraries 


of A, Meanook 
iological Research Station 


U of A, Metis Archival 
Project 


L 
U 
U 
B 


U of A, Museums and 
Collections Services 

U of A, Office of 
Advancement 

U of A, Office of 
Government and 
Corporate Relations 

U of A, Office of 
Sustainability 

U of A, Office of the 
Registrar and Student 
Awards 

U of A, Population 
Research Lab 

U of A, School of Business 
- Technology Group 

U of A, School of Public 
Health, Coalition for 
Cellphone - Free Driving 
U of A, Student Financial 
Aid Information Centre 
(SFAIC) 

U of A, Students’ Union 
U of A, Supply 
Management Services 


U of A, Swine Research 
and Technology Centre 

U of A, University Health 
Centre 

U of A, WISEST 

Unified Alloys 

UniFirst Canada 

United Cultures of Canada 
Association 

United Way of the Alberta 
Capital Region 

Univar Canada Ltd 
University Affiliated 
Childcare Centres 
University First Class 
Painters 

University of Alberta 
International 

University of Alberta 
International - Relations 
and Recruitment 
University of British 
Columbia, Sauder School 
Business - Diploma in 
Accounting Program 


Education and Recreation - 
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University of Calgary, 
LYNX: Aboriginal Student 
Career and Employment 
Program 

University of Toronto, 
Master of Management & 
Professional Accounting 


University Technologies 
International 


Urban Systems Ltd. - 
Kamloops 


US Jesco International Ltd. 
UT Technology 


Value Drug Mart 
Associates Ltd. 


Value Invest 

Vecova 

Vector Marketing Canada 
Viewtrak Technologies 
VisCom Design 

Visionary College 
Visionstate 

Viterra - Regina 

Voice Construction Ltd. 


Voyageur Engineering 
Limited 


VWR International 
Walmart Canada Corp. 
Walmart Pharmacy 
Weatherford Canada 
Partnership - Calgary 
Weidner Apartment Homes 
Weir Power & Industrial 


Wenzel Downhole Tools 
Ltd. 


West Central Forage 
Association 


West Country Oilfield 
Services 


West Edmonton Mall 
West End Nissan 


West Fraser Mills - Blue 
Ridge Lumber 


West Fraser Timber Co. 
Ltd. 


Westgroup Solutions 


Weyerhaeuser - Drayton 
Valley 


Weyerhaeuser - Hudson 
Bay 

Wheelchair Sports Alberta 
Wild Rose Consulting, Inc. 
Wild Rose Public Schools 


Williams Scotman of 
Canada Inc, 


Willowglen Systems Inc. 


Windsor Park After School 
Care 


Wing Kei Care Centre 
Work Wild - Alberta Forest 
Products Association 


Workers’ Compensation 
Board - AB 


World Health 

World Oil Tools Inc. 
WorleyParsons Canada - 
Calgary 

WOW! Factor Desserts 
WWE Canada 

XI Technologies 

YMCA - Bill Rees YMCA 
YMCA Edmonton 

YMCA Edmonton Child 
Care 

YMCA of Edmonton - Bill 
Rees Community Programs 
Young Alberta Book 


Society 
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ockales Give your team, ¢ 
or class a great night out 
watching Golden Bears 
$ and Pandas action with 
om) Global Television's Kids 
MENOUSM) in The Crowd Program. 
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A taf to follow the news 
7 ge QW E Anytime, anywhere. 
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News | 
Entertainment Life | Money 


- Receive Club t-shirt, membership certificate. 
and membership card. 
- FREE YOUTH TICKET to all conference home 
games when accompanied by adult. 


- A FREE ADULT TICKET to 1 designated game. 
- 10% DISCOUNT on athletics wear. 


PLUS TONS OF OTHER GREAT BENEFITS. 


Register your child $30 PER YOUTH 
in Cubs Club 
2011-12 Season a (15 Years and under.) 


Alberta's other natural resource. 


and catch the PER FAMILY GAME PACKAGES GO FAST SO CALL 
excitement as $ a (3 or more kids in the 780-492-BEAR (2327) 
a family! mean imm family) es TO RESERVE YOURS! 


www.cubsclub.ualberta.ca 
780-492-BEAR (2327) 


www.bears.ualberta.ca or ©) 
www.pandas.ualberta.ca 
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